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AN  HISTORICAL  BOMANCE. 


BY  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 


XLLUSTBATED  BY  GEORGE  CRTTIKSHANK. 


BOOK  THE  FIRST. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  PACKET. 


On  reeovering  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  he  had  received  from 
the  trooper,  Guy  Fawkes  found  himself  stretched  upon  a  small  bed 
in  a  cottage,  with  Viviana  and  Gatesby  watching  beside  him.  A 
thick  fold  of  linen  was  bandaged  round  his  head,  and  he  was  so  faint 
from  the  great  effusion  of  blood  he  had  sustained,  that,  after  gazing 
▼tcantly  around  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  but  imperfectly  compre- 
hending what  he  beheld,  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  relapsed  into  in- 
sensibility. Restoratives  being  applied,  he  revived  in  a  short  time, 
and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  as  to  how  he  came  thither,  was  in- 
formed by  Gatesby  that  he  had  been  left  for  dead  by  his  assailants, 
who,  contenting  themselves  with  making  the  old  steward  prisoner, 
had  ridden  off  in  the  direction  of  Chester. 

'  What  has  become  of  Sir  William  Radeliffe  V  asked  the  wounAid 
man,  in  a  feeble  voice. 

Gatesby  raised  his  finger  to  his  lips,  and  Fawkes  learnt  the  dis- 
tressing nature  of  the  question  he  had  asked  by  the  agonising  cry 
that  burst  from  Viviana.  Unable  to  control  her  grief,  she  withdrew, 
and  Gatesby  then  told  him  that  the  body  of  Sir  William  Radeliffe 
was  lying  in  an  adjoining  cottage,  whither  it  had  been  transported 
from  the  scene  of  the  conflict ;  adding  that  it  was  Miss  RadcUffe's 
earnest  desire  that  it  should  be  conveyed  to  Manchester  to  the  fami- 
ly vault  in  the  GoUegiate  Ghurch ;  but  that  he  feared  her  wish  could 
not  be  safely  complied  with.  A  messenger,  however,  had  been  de- 
spatched to  Holt ;  and  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  Fathers  Garnet  and 
Oldcome,  were  momentarily  expected,  when  some  course  would  be 
decided  upon  for  the  disposal  of  the  unfortunate  knight's  remains. 

'  Poor  Viviana !'  groaned  Fawkes.    ^  She  has  now  no  protector.' 

'  Rest  easy  on  that  score,'  rejoined  Gatesby.  ^  She  shall  never 
want  one  while  I  live.' 

The  wounded  man  fixed  his  eyes,  now  blazing  with  red  and  un- 
natural light,  inquiringly  upon  him,  but  he  said  nothing. 

*  I  know  what  you  mean,'  continued  Gatesby  5  *  you  think  I  shall 
wed  her,  and  you  are  in  the  right.  I  shall.  The  marriage  is  easea- 
tkl  to  our  enteiprife ;  and  the  only  obstacle  to  it  is  lemoved.' 
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Fawkes  attempted  to  reply,  but  his  parched  tongue  refused  its 
office.  Gatesby  arose,  and  carefully  raising  his  head,  held  a  cup  of 
water  to  his  lips.  The  sufferer  eagerly  drained  it,  and  would  have 
asked  for  more ;  but  seeing  that  the  request  would  be  refused,  he 
left  it  unuttered. 

'  Have  you  examined  my  wound  V  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

Gatesby  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'  And  do  you  judge  it  mortal  V  continued  Fawkes.  '  Not  that  I 
have  any  fear  of  death.  I  have  looked  him  in  the  face  too  often  for 
that.  But  i  have  somewhat  on  my  mind  which  I  would  fain  dis- 
charge before  my  earthly  pilgrimage  is  ended.' 

*  Do  not  delay  it,  then,'  rejoined  the  other.  *  Knowing  I  speak  to 
a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  your  hours 
are  numbered.' 

*  Heaven's  will  he  done  !'  exclaimed  Fawkes,  in  a  tone  of  resigna- 
tion. '  I  thought  myself  destined  to  be  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
of  the  restoration  of  our  holy  religion.  But  I  find  I  was  mistaken. 
When  Father  Garnet  arrives,  I  beseech  you  let  me  see  him  instantly. 
Or,  if  he  should  not  come  speedily,  entreat  Miss  Radclifie  to  grant 
me  a  few  moments  in  private.' 

*  Why  not  unburthen  yourself  to  me  V  returned  Gatesby,  distrust- 
fully. '  In  your  circumstances  I  should  desire  no  better  confessor 
than  a  brother  soldier, — or  other  crucifix  than  a  sword-hilt.' 

^  Nor  I,'  rejoined  Fawkes.  '  But  this  is  no  confession  I  am  about 
to  utter.    What  I  have  to  say  relates  to  others,  not  to  myself.' 

*  Indeed  !'  exclaimed  Gatesby.  *  Then  there  is  the  more  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  deferred.  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  that 
the  fever  of  your  wound  will,  in  all  probability,  produce  delirium. 
Make  your  communication  while  your  senses  remain  to  you ;  and 
whatever  you  enjoin  shall  be  rigorously  fulfilled.' 

*  Will  you  swear  this  V  cried  Fawkes,  eagerly.  But  before  an 
answer  could  be  returned,  he  added,  in  an  altered  tone,  ^  No, — ^no, — 
it  cannot  be.' 

*  This  is  no  time  for  anger,'  rejoined  Gatesby,  sternly,  ^  or  I  should 
ask  whether  you  doubt  the  assurance  I  have  given  you  V 

'  I  doubt  nothing  but  your  compliance  with  my  request,'  returned 
Fawkes.  *  And  oh !  if  you  hope  to  be  succoured  at  your  hour  of 
need,  tell  Miss  Radclifife  I  desire  to  speak  with  her.' 

^  The  message  will  not  need  to  be  conveyed,*  said  Viviana,  who 
had  noiselessly  entered  the  room ;  ^  she  is  here.' 

Ouy  Fawkes  turned  his  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  voice ;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  own  deplorable  condition,  he  was  filled  with 
concern  at  the  change  wrought  in  her  appearance  by  the  terrible 
■hock  she  had  undergone.  Her  countenance  was  as  pale  as  death, 
— 4ier  eyes,  from  which  no  tears  would  flow,  as  is  ever  the  case  with 
the  deepest  distress,  were  glassy  and  lustreless — her  loziiriant  haii 
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hung  in  dishevelled  masses  over  her  shoulders — and  her  attire  was 
soiled  and  disordered. 

^  Ton  desire  to  speak  with  me  V  she  continued,  advancing  towards 
the  conch  of  the  wounded  man. 

*  It  must  be  alone,'  he  replied. 

Viviana  glanced  at  Catesby,  who  reluctantly  arose,  and  closed  the 
door  after  him.    *'  We  are  alone  now,'  she  said. 

^  Water !  water !'  gasped  the  sufferer,  '  or  I  perish.'  His  request 
being  complied  with,  he  continued  in  a  low,  solemn  voice,  '  Miss 
Badcliffe,  you  have  lost  the  dearest  friend  you  had  on  earth,  and 
you  will  soon  lose  one  who,  if  he  had  been  spared,  would  have  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  he  could,  to  supply  that  loss.  I  say  not  this  to 
aggravate  your  distress,  but  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  regard. 
Let  me  conjure  you,  with  my  dying  breath,  not  to  wed  Mr.  Catesby.' 

'  Fear  it  not,'  replied  Viviana.  '  I  would  rather  endure  death  than 
consent  to  do  so.' 

^Be  upon  your  guard  against  him  then,'  continued  Fawkes. 

*  When  an  object  is  to  be  gained,  he  suffers  few  scruples  to  stand  in 
his  way.' 

'  I  am  well  aware  of  it,'  replied  Viviana  $  ^  and  on  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  I  shall  place  myself  under  his  protection.' 

^  Should  you  be  driven  to  extremity,'  said  Fawkes,  taking  a  small 
packet  from  the  folds  of  his  doublet,  ^  break  open  this,  it  will  inform 
yon  what  to  do.  Only  promise  me  you  will  not  have  recourse  to  it 
till  all  other  means  have  failed.' 

Viviana  took  the  packet,  and  gave  the  required  promise. 

^  Conceal  it  about  your  person,  and  guard  it  carefully,'  continued 
Fawkes ;  '  for  you  know  not  when  you  may  require  it.  And  now, 
having  cleared  my  conscience,  I  can  die  easily.  Let  me  have  your 
prayers.' 

Viviana  knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  and  poured  forth  the  most  ear- 
nest supplications  in  his  behalf. 

*  Perhaps,'  she  said,  as  she  arose,  ^  and  it  is  some  consolation  to 
think  so — you  may  be  saved  by  death  from  the  commission  of  a 
great  crime,  which  would  for  ever  have  excluded  you  from  the  joys 
of  heaven.' 

'  Say  rather,'  cried  Guy  Fawkes,  whose  brain  began  to  wander, 

*  which  would  have  secured  them  to  me.  Others  will  achieve  it ; 
but  I  shall  have  no  share  in  their  glory,  or  their  reward.' 

'  Their  reward  will  be  perdition  in  this  world  and  the  next,'  re* 
joined  Viviana.  ^  I  repeat,  that  though  I  deeply  deplore  your  condi- 
tion,  I  rejoice  in  your  delivery  from  this  sin.  It  is  better — far  bet. 
ter — to  die  thus,  than  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner.' 

^  What  do  I  see  V  cried  Guy  Fawkes,  trying  to  raise  himself,  and 
sinking  back  again  instantly  upon  the  pillow.  '  Elisabeth  Orton 
liset  before  me.   She  beckons  me  after  her — I  come  !*-J  come  1'^ 
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*  Heaven  pity  him !'  cried  Viriana.  *  His  senses  have  left  him  1' 

*  She  leads  me  into  a  gloomy  cavern,'  continued  Fawkes,  more 
wildly ;  '  but  my  eyes  are  like  the  wolf's,  and  can  penetrate  the 
darkness.  It  is  filled  with  barrels  of  gunpowder.  I  see  them  ranged 
in  tiers,  one  above  another.  Ah !  I  know  where  I  am  now.  It  is 
the  vault  beneath  the  Parliament-house.  The  King  and  his  nobh?s 
are  assembled  in  the  hall  above.  Lend  me  a  torch,  that  1  may  fire 
the  train,  and  blow  them  into  the  air.  Quick  1  quick  1  I  have  sworn 
their  destruction,  and  will  keep  my  oath.  What  matter  if  I  perish 
with  them  1  Give  me  the  torch,  I  say,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  Is  the 
powder  damp,  that  it  will  not  kindle  %  And  see  I  the  torch  is  ezpir- 
ing — it  is  gone  out !  Distraction  1 — ^to  be  baffled  thus !  Why  do 
you  stand  and  glare  at  me  with  those  stony  eyes  1  Who  are  those 
with  you  %  Fiends ! — no  \  they  are  armed  men.  They  seiae  me— 
they  drag  me  before  a  grave  assemblage.  What  is  that  hideovs  en- 
gine ?  The  rack  ! — ^Bind  me  on  it — break  every  limb — ^ye  shall  not 
force  me  to  confess — ha !  ha !    I  laugh  at  your  threats — ^ha  1  ha !' 

^  Mother  of  mercy  !  release  him  from  this  torture !'  cried  Viviana. 

'  So !  ye  have  condemned  me,'  continued  Fawkes, '  and  will  drag 
me  to  execution.  Well,  well,  I  am  prepared.  But  what  a  host  is 
assembled  to  see  me  !  Ten  thousand  faces  are  turned  towards  me, 
and  all  with  one  abhorrent  blood-thirsty  expression.  And  what  a 
scaffold  !  Get  it  done  quickly,  thou  butcherly  villain.  The  rope  is 
twisted  round  my  throat  in  serpent  folds.    It  strangles  me — ah !' 

'  Horror !'  exclaimed  Viviana.  '  I  can  listen  to  this  no  longer. 
Help,  Mr.  Catesby,  help  !' 

*  The  knife  is  at  my  breast — it  pierces  my  flesh — my  heart  is  torn 
forth— 1  die  ! — I  die  !'   And  he  uttered  a  dreadful  groan. 

*  What  has  happened?'  cried  Catesby,  rashing  into  the  room.  *  la 
he  dead  V 

^  I  fear  so,'  replied  Viviana,  *  and  his  end  has  been  a  fearful  one.' 

*  No — no,'  said  Catesby — '  his  pulse  still  beats — ^but  fiercely  and 
feverishly.  You  had  better  not  remain  here  longer.  Miss  Radoliffe. 
I  will  watch  over  him.    All  will  soon  be  over.' 

Aware  that  she  could  be  of  no  further  use,  Viviana  cast  a  look  of 
the  deepest  commiseration  at  the  sufferer,  and  retired.  The  occupant 
of  the  cottage,  an  elderly  female,  had  surrendered  all  the  apartments 
of  her  tenement,  except  one  small  room,  to  her  guests,  and  she  was 
therefore  undisturbed.  The  terrible  event  which  had  recently  occur- 
red, and  die  harrowing  scene  she  had  just  witnessed,  were  too  much 
for  Viviaoa,  and  her  anguish  was  so  intense,  that  she  began  to  fear 
her  reason  was  deserting  her.  She  stood  still — gazed  fearfully 
round,  as  if  some  secret  danger  environed  her— clasped  her  hands 
to  her  temples,  and  found  them  burning  like  hot  iron — and  then, 
ahvmed  at  her  own  slate,  knelt  down,  prayed,  and  wept.  Tes !  she 
wept,  -Un  the  first  time  sinoe  her  £ather'«  destruction,  and  the  relief 
afforded  by  those  scalding  tears  was  inexpressible. 
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From  this  piteous  state  she  was  aroused  by  the  tramp  of  horses  at 
the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  the  next  moment  Father  Garnet  present- 
ed himself. 

'  How  uncertain  are  human  affairs !'  he  said,  after  a  sorrowful 
greeting  had  passed  between  them.  I  little  thought,  when  we  part- 
ed yesterday,  we  should  meet  again  so  soon,  and  under  such  afflict- 
ing circumstances.' 

'  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  father,'  replied  Viviana,  '  and  we  must 
not  murmur  at  its  decrees,  but  bear  our  chastening  as  we  best  may.' 

'  I  am  happy  to  find  ypu  in  such  a  comfortable  frame  of  mind,  dear 
daaghter.  1  feared  the  effect  of  the  shock  upon  your  feelings.  But 
I  am  glad  to  find  you  bear  up  against  it  so  well.' 

'I  am  surprised  at  my  own  firmness,  father,'  replied  Viviana. 
'  But  I  hare  been  schooled  in  affliction.  I  have  no  tie  left  to  bind 
me  to  the  world,  and  shall  retire  from  it,  not  only  without  regret, 
but  with  eagerness.' 

*  Say  not  so,  dear  daughter,'  replied  Garnet.  <  Yon  have,  I  trust, 
much  happiness  in  store  for  you  And  when  the  sharpness  of  your 
affliction  is  worn  off,  you  will  view  your  condition  in  a  more  cheer- 
ing light.' 

'  Impossible !'  she  cried,  mournfully.  '  Hope  is  wholly  extinct  in 
my  breast.  But  I  will  not  contest  the  point.  Is  not  Sir  Everard 
Digby  with  you  V 

^He  is  not,  daughter,'  replied  Garnet,  *and  I  will  explain  to  you 
n^erefore.  Soon  after  your  departure  yesterday,  the  mansion  we 
occupied  at  Holt  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  headed  by  Miles 
Topcliffe,  one  of  the  most  unrelenting  of  our  persecutors  j  and 
though  they  were  driven  off  with  some  loss,  yet,  as  there  was  every 
reason  to  apprehend  they  would  return  with  fresh  force.  Sir  Ever- 
ard judged  it  prudent  to  retreat,  and  accordingly  he  and  his  friends, 
with  all  their  attendants,  except  those  he  has  sent  with  me,  have  de- 
parted for  Buckinghamshire.' 

*  Where,  then,  is  Father  Oldcome  V  inquired  Viviana. 

*  Alas !  daughter,'  rejoined  Gkmet,  *  I  grieve  to  say  he  is  a  prison- 
er. Imprudently  exposing  himself  during  the  attack,  he  was  seized 
and  carried  off  by  Topcliffe  and  his  myrmidons.' 

*  How  true  is  the  saying,  that  misfortunes  never  come  single  I' 
sighed  Viviana.    ^  I  seem  bereft  of  all  I  hold  dear.' 

'  Sir  Everard  has  sent  four  of  his  trustiest  servants  with  me,'  re- 
marked Garnet.  ^  They  are  well  armed,  and  will  attend  you  wher- 
ever you  choose  to  lead  them.  He  has  also  furnished  me  with  a 
sum  of  money  for  your  use.' 

*  He  is  most  kind  and  considerate,'  replied  Viviana*  '  And  now, 
father,'  nke  faltered,  ^  there  is  one  subject  which  it  is  necessary  to 
apeak  upon  $  and,  though  I  shrink  from  it,  it  must  not  be  postponed.' 

'  I  guess  what  you  mean,  daughter,'  said  Ganiet»  sympathisaagly ; 
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*  you  allude  to  the  interment  of  Sir  William  Radoliffe.  Is  the  body 
here  V 

*  It  18  in  an  adjoining  cottage,'  replied  Viviana,  in  a  broken  voice. 
*'  I  have  already  expressed  my  wish  to  Mr.  Catesby  to  have  it  con- 
veyed to  Manchester,  to  our  family  vault.' 

^  I  see  not  how  that  can  be  accomplished,  dear  daughter,'  replied 
Oamet  j  '  but  I  will  confer  with  Mr.  Catesby  on  the  subject.  Where 
is  he  V 

*  In  the  next  room,  by  the  couch  of  Guy  Fawkes,  who  is  dying/ 
said  Viviana. 

^ Dying!'  echoed  Garnet,  starting.  '  I  heard  he  was  dangerously 
hurt,  but  did  not  suppose  the  wound  would  prove  fatal.  Here  it 
another  grievous  blow  to  the  good  cause.' 

At  this  moment,  the  door  was  opened  by  Catesby. 

*  How  is  the  sufferer  V  asked  Garnet. 

'  A  slight  change  for  the  better  appears  to  have  taken  place,'  an- 
swered Catesby.  ^  His  fever  has  in  some  degree  abated,  and  he  has 
sunk  into  a  gentle  slumber.' 

*  Can  he  be  removed  with  safety  V  said  Garnet  5  *for,  I  fear,  if  be 
remains  here,  he  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  Topclifie  and  his  crew, 
who  are  scouring  the  country  in  every  direction ;'  and  he  recapita- 
lated  all  he  had  just  stated  to  Viviana. 

Catesby  was  for  some  time  lost  in  reflection. 

'  I  am  fairly  perplexed  as  to  what  course  it  will  be  best  to  pur- 
sue,' he  said.  *  Dangers  and  difficulties  beset  us  on  every  side.  I 
am  inclined  to  yield  to  Miss  Radclifle's  request,  and  proceed  to 
Manchester.' 

*That  will  be  rushing  into  the  very  face  of  danger,'  observed  Gar- 
net. 

'And,  therefore/ may  be  the  safest  plan,'  said  Catesby.  'Our  ad- 
versaries will  scarcely  suspect  us  of  so  desperate  a  step.' 

*  Perhaps  you  are  in  the  right,  my  son,'  returned  Garnet,  after  a 
moment's  reflection.    '  At  all  events,  I  bow  to  your  judgment.' 

'  The  plan  is  too  much  in  accordance  with  my  own  wishes  to  meet 
with  any  opposition  on  my  part,'  observed  Viviana. 

*  Will  you  accompany  us,  father  1*  said  Catesby ;  *  or  do  you  pro- 
ceed to  Gothurst  V 

*  I  will  go  with  you,  my  son.  Miss  Radcliflfe  will  need  a  protec 
tor.  And,  till  I  have  seen  her  in  some  place  of  safety,  I  will  not 
leave  her.' 

*  Since  we  have  come  to  this  determination,'  rejoined  Catesby, 

*  as  soon  as  the  needful  preparations  can  be  made,  and  Guy  Fawkes 
has  had  some  hours'  repose,  we  will  set  out.  Under  cover  of  night 
we  can  travel  with  security ;  and,  by  using  some  exertion,  may  reach 
Ordsall  Hall,  whither,  I  presume.  Miss  Radclifie  would  choose  to 
proeeed,  in  the  first  instance,  before  daybreak.' 
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^  I  am  well  mounted,  and  so  are  ray  attendants,'  replied  Oamet ; 
'  and,  by  the  provident  care  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  each  of  them  hat 
a  led  horse  with  him.' 

'  That  is  well,'  said  Catesby.  ^  And  now,  Miss  Radclifie,  may  I 
entreat  you  to  take  my  place  for  a  short  time  by  the  couch  of  the 
sofierer.    In  a  few  hours  everything  shall  be  in  readiness.' 

He  then  retired  with  Garnet,  while  Viviana  proceeded  to  the  ad- 
joining chamber,  where  she  found  Guy  Fawkes  still  slumbering  tran* 
qailly* 

At  the  evening  advanced,  he  awoke,  and  expressed  himself  much 
refreshed.  While  he  was  speaking.  Garnet  and  Catesby  approached 
his  bedside,  and  he  appeared  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  the  former* 
The  subject  of  the  journey  being  mentioned  to  him,  he  at  once  ex- 
pressed  his  ready  compliance  with  the  arrangement,  and  only  desir- 
ed that  the  last  rites  of  his  church  might  be  performed  for  him  be- 
fore he  set  out. 

Garnet  informed  him  that  he  came  for  that  very  purpose ;  and  at 
soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  he  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  his 
priestly  duties,  confessed  and  absolved  him,  giving  him  the  viaticum 
and  the  extreme  unction.  And,  lastly,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  ad- 
minister a  powerful  opiate,  to  lull  the  pain  of  his  wound  on  the 
journey. 

This  done,  he  summoned  Catesby,  who,  with  two  of  the  attend- 
ants, raised  the  couch  on  which  the  wounded  man  was  stretched, 
and  conveyed  him  to  the  litter.  So  well  was  this  managed,  that 
Fawkes  sustained  no  injury,  and  little  inconvenience,  from  the 
movement.  Two  strong  country  vehicles  had  been  procured ;  the 
one  containing  the  wounded  man's  litter,  the  other  the  shell,  which 
had  been  hastily  put  together,  to  hold  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
Sir  William  Radclifie.  Viviana  being  placed  in  the  saddle,  and 
Catesby  having  liberally  rewarded  the  cottagers  who  had  afforded 
them  shelter,  the  little  cavalcade  was  put  in  motion.  In  this  way 
they  journeyed  through  the  night ;  and  shaping  their  course  through 
Tarporley,  Northwich,  aud^ytringham,  arrived  at  daybreak  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ordsall 

^WhAPTER  XV. 
THE  KUXnU 

When  Viviana  first  beheld  the  well-remembered  roof  and  gables 
of  the  old  mansion  peeping  from  out  the  grove  of  trees  in  which  it 
was  embosomed,  her  heart  died  away  within  her.  The  thought  that 
her  father,  who  had  so  recently  quitted  it  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
health,  and  of  every  worldly  blessing,  should  be  so  soon  brought 
back  a  corpse,  was  almost  too  agonising  for  endurance.  Beflecting, 
however,  that  this  was  no  season  for  the  indulgence  of  grief,  but 
that  she  was  called  upon  to  act  with  firmness,  she  bore  up  resolutely 
against  her  emotion. 
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Arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  hail,  Cateshy  caused  the 
little  train  to  halt  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  while  he  rode  for- 
ward to  ascertain  that  they  could  safely  approach  it.  As  he  drew 
near,  ererything  proclaimed  that  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  had  heen 
there.  Crossing  the  drawbridge,  he  entered  the  court,  which  bore 
abundant  marks  of  the  devastation  recently  committed.  Various 
articles  of  furniture,  broken,  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  were  ly- 
ing scattered  about.  The  glass  in  the  windows  was  shivered ;  the 
doors  forced  from  their  hinges  ;  the  stone-copings  of  the  walls  push- 
ed off ;  the  flower-beds  trampled  upon ;  the  moat  itself  was  in  some 
places  choked  up  with  rubbish,  while  in  others  its  surface  was 
covered  with  floating  pieces  of  timber. 

Led  by  curiosity,  Catesby  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  the  stables 
had  stood.  Nothing  but  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins  met  his  gaze. 
Scarcely  one  stone  was  standing  on  another.  The  appearance  of 
the  place  was  so  desolate  and  disheartening,  that  he  turned  away 
instantly.  Leaving  his  horse  in  a  shed,  he  entered  the  house.  Here, 
again,  he  encountered  fresh  ravages.  The  oak-panels  and  skirting- 
boards  were  torn  from  the  walls ;  the  ceilings  pulled  down ;  and 
the  floor  lay  inch-deep  in  broken  plaster  and  dust.  On  ascending 
to  the  upper  rooms,  he  found  the  same  disorder.  The  bannisters  of 
the  stairs  were  broken ;  the  bedsteads  destroyed  ;  the  roof  partially 
untiled.  Every  room  was  thickly  strewn  with  leaves  torn  from  val- 
uable  books,  with  fragments  of  apparel,  and  other  articles,  which 
the  searchers,  not  being  able  to  carry  oflT,  had  wantonly  destroyed. 

Having  contemplated  this  scene  of  havoc  for  some  time,  with  feel- 
kigs  of  the  bitterest  indignation,  Catesby  descended  to  the  lower 
story;  and,  after  searching  ineffectually  for  the  domestics,  was 
about  to  depart,  when,  turning  suddenly,  he  perceived  a  man  watch- 
ing him  from  an  adjoining  room.  Catesby  instantly  called  to  him ; 
but,  seeing  that  the  fellow  disregarded  his  assurances,  and  was  about 
to  take  to  his  heels,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  him  with 
severe  punishment  if  he  attempted  to  fly.  Thus  exhorted,  the  man 
— ^who  wa6  no  other  than  the  you^w  Heydocke — advanced  to- 
wards him ;  and  throwing  himself  a^Hs  feet,  begged  him  in  the 
most  piteous  terms  to  do  him  no%9juq^^ 

'^I  have  already  told  you  I  am  a  frien^^eplied  Catesby,  sheathing 
his  sword. 

*Ah!  Mr.  Catesby,  is  it  you  I  behold  V  cried  Martin  Heydocke, 
whose  fears  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from  noticing  the  features 
of  the  intruder.  ^  What  brings  your  worship  to  this  ill-fated  house  V 

'  First  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  enemy  about  V  replied  Catesby. 

*  None  that  I  am  aware  of,'  rejoined  Martin.  '  Having  ransacked 
die  premises,  and  done  all  the  mischief  they  could,  ha  you  perceive, 
the  miscreants  departed  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  them  since^  though  1  have  been  constantly  on  the  watch. 
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The  only  alarm  I  have  had  was  that  occasioned  by  your  worship 
just  now.' 

^  Are  you  alone  here  V  demanded  Catesby. 

<  No,  your  worship,'  answered  Martin.  ^  There  are  sereral  of  the 
servants  concealed  in  a  secret  passage  under  the  house.  But  they 
are  so  terrified  by  what  has  lately  happened,  that  they  nerer  dare 
show  themselves,  except  during  the  night-time.' 

'  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,'  replied  Catesby. 

*  And  now  may  I  inquire  whether  your  worship  brings  any  tidings 
of  Sir  William  Radclife,  and  Mistress  Viviana  V  rejoined  Martin* 
*  1  hope  no  ill  has  befallen  them.  My  father,  old  Jerome  Heydocke, 
set  out  to  Holywell,  a  few  days  ago,  to  apprise  them  of  their  dan« 
ger,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  them  since.' 

^  Sir  William  Ra^cIifTe  is  dead,'  replied  Catesby.  '  The  villains 
have  murdered  him.   Your  father  is  a  prisoner.' 

'  Alas !  alas !'  cried  the  young  man,  bursting  into  tears ;  ^  these  are 
fearful  times  to  live  in.    What  will  become  of  us  all  V 

'  We  must  rise  against  the  oppressor,'  replied  Catesby,  sternly. 
^  Bite  the  heel  that  tramples  upon  us.' 

'  We  must,'  rejoined  Martin.  *  And,  if  my  poor  arm  could  avail, 
it  should  not  be  slow  to  strike.' 

*  Manfully  resolved !'  cried  Catesby,  who  never  lost  an  opportuni- 
ty  of  gaining  a  proselyte.  ^  I  will  point  out  to  you  a  way  by  which 
yon  may  accomplish  what  you  desire.  But  we  will  talk  of  this 
hereafter.  Hoard  up  your  vengeance  till  the  fitting  moment  for  ac- 
tion arrives.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain  to  the  young  man,  who  was  greatly 
surprised  by  the  intelligence,  that  Miss  Radclifie  was  at  hand,  and 
that  the  body  of  Sir  William  had  been  brought  thither  (ot  inlement 
in  the  family  vault  at  the  Collegiate  Church.  Having  ascertained 
that  there  was  a  chamber,  which,  having  suffered  less  than  the  others, 
might  serve  for  Viviana's  accommodation,  Catesby  returned  to  the 
party. 

Perhaps  a  more  melanch^^  cavalcade  was  never  seen  than  now 
approached  the  gates  of  ^Hsall  Hall.  First  rode  Viviana,  in  an 
agony  of  tears,  for  her  gri^Rad  1^  this  time  become  absolutely  un* 
controllable,  with  Catesby  On  foot,  leading  her  horse.  Next  came 
Garnet,  greatly  exhausted  and  depressed ;  his  eyes  cast  dejectedly 
on  the  ground.  Then  came  the  litter,  containing  Guy  Fawkes ;  and^ 
lastly,  the  vehicle  with  the  body  of  Sir  William  RadcIifiTe.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  gate,  Viviana  was  met  by  two  female  servants,  whom 
Martin  Heydocke  had  summoned  from  their  iiiding-places ;  and,  as 
soon  as  she  had  dismounted,  she  was  supported,  for  she  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  walk  unaided,  to  the  chamber  destined  for  her  reception. 
This  done,  Catesby  proceeded,  with  some  anxiety,  to  superintend 
the  removal  of  Fawkes,  who  was  perfectly  insensible.   His  wound 
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had  bled  considerably  during  the  journey  i  but  the  effusion  had  stop- 
ped when  the  faintness  supervened.  He  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
lower  rooms  till  a  sleeping-chamber  could  be  prepared  for  him.  The 
last  task  was  to  attend  to  the  remains  of  the  late  unfortunate  pos- 
sessor of  the  mansion.  By  Catesby's  directions  a  large  oak  table, 
which  had  once  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  great  hall,  was  removed  to 
the  Star  Chamber,  already  described  as  the  principal  room  of  the 
house  i  and,  being  securely  propped  up, — for»  like  the  rest  of  the 
furniture,  it  had  been  much  damaged  by  the  spoilers,  though,  being 
of  substantial  material,  it  offered  greater  resistance  to  their  efforts, 
— the  shell  containing  the  body  was  placed  upon  it. 

<  Better  he  lies  thus,'  exclaimed  Catesby,  when  the  melancholy  of- 
fice was  completed,  ^  than  live  to  witness  the  wreck  around  him. 
Fatal  as  are  these  occurrences,'  he  added,  pursuing  the  train  of 
thought  suggested  by  the  scene, '  they  are  yet  favourable  to  my  pur- 
pose. The  only  person  who  could  have  prevented  my  union  with 
Viviana  Radcliffe — her  father — lies  there.  Who  would  have  thought 
when  she  rejected  my  proposal  a  few  days  ago,  in  this  very  room, 
how  fortune  would  conspire — and  by  what  dark  and  inscrutable 
means — to  bring  it  about !  Fallen  as  it  is,  this  house  is  not  yet  fallen 
so  low,  but  I  can  reinstate  it.  Its  young  mistress  mine,  her  estates 
mine, — for  she  is  now  inheritress  of  all  her  father's  possessions, — 
the  utmost  reach  of  my  ambition  were  gained,  and  all  but  one  object 
of  my  life — for  which  i  have  dared  so  much,  and  struggled  so  long 
— achieved !' 

'  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  sonV  asked  Garnet,  who  had 
watched  the  changing  expression  of  his  sombre  countenance, — ^  what 
are  you  thinking  of?'  he  said,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

'  Of  that  which  is  never  absent  from  my  thoughts,  father — the 
great  design,'  replied  Catesby ;  ^  and  of  the  means  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, which  this  sad  scene  suggests.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,  my  son,'  rejoined  the  other. 

^  Does  not  the  blood  which  has  there  been  shed  cry  aloud  for  ven- 
geance V  said  Catesby ;  *  and,  think  yo^hat  that  slaughtered  man's 
child  will  be  deaf  to  the  cry  ?  No,  fat^K  she  will  no  longer  tamely 
subn^it  to  wrongs  that  would  steeHhe  pRtlest  bosom,  and  make  firm 
the  feeblest  arm,  but  will  go  hand  and  heart  with  us  in  our  project. 
Viviana  must  be  mine,'  he  added,  altering  his  tone,  '  o«r«,  I  should 
say, — for,  if  she  is  mine,  all  the  vast  possessions  which  have  accrued 
to  her  by  her  father's  death  shall  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  mighty  enterprise.' 

'  I  cannot  think  she  will  refuse  you  now,  my  son,'  said  Garnet. 

'  She  ihall  noi  refuse  me,  father,'  rejoined  Catesby.  ^  The  time  is 
gone  by  for  idle  wooing.' 

*  I  will  be  no  party  to  forcible  measures,  my  son,'  returned  Gar- 
net, gravely.  ^  As  far  as  persuasion  goes,  I  will  lend  you  every  as- 
sistance in  my  power,  but  nothing  further.' 
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*  Persuaftlon  is  all  that  will  be  required,  I  am  assured,  father,'  said 
Catesby,  hastily,  perceiving  he  had  committed  himself  too  far.  ^  But 
let  as  now  see  what  can  be  done  for  Guy  Fawkes/ 

'  Would  that  there  were  any  hope  of  his  life !'  exclaimed  Gkimet, 
sighing  deeply.    '  In  losing  him  we  lose  the  bravest  of  our  band.' 

'  Wc  do,'  returned  Catesby.  '  And  yet  he  has  been  subject  to 
strange  fancies  of  late.' 

^  He  has  been  appalled,  but  never  shaken,'  said  Garnet.  *  Of  all 
our  number,  the  only  two  upon  whom  I  could  rely  were  yourself 
and  Fawkes.  When  he  is  gone  you  will  stand  alone.' 

'  There  is  no  danger  he  would  have  undertaken  that  I  will  not  as 
readily  encounter,  father,*  replied  Catesby. 

*  I  doubt  it  not,  my  son.  Let  us  go  to  him.  And  be  not  downcast. 
He  has  an  iron  frame.  While  life  lasts  there  is  ever  hope.' 

Catesby  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  led  the  way  in  silence  to 
the  chamber  where  the  wounded  man  lay.  He  had  regained  his 
consciousness,  but  was  too  feeble  to  speak.  After  such  restoratives 
as  were  at  hand  had  been  administered,  Catesby  was  about  to  order 
a  room  to  be  fitted  up  for  him,  when  Viviana,  whose  anxiety  for  the 
sufferer  had  overcome  her  affliction,  made  her  appearance. 

On  learning  Catesby's  intentions,  she  insisted  upon  Fawkes  being 
removed  to  the  room  allotted  to  her,  which  had  not  been  dismantled 
like  the  rest.  Seeing  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  her,  Catesby  assented, 
and  the  sufferer  was  accordingly  carried  thither,  and  placed  within 
the  bed — a  large  antique  piece  of  furniture,  hung  with  faded  damask 
curtains.  The  room  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  house ;  and  at  the 
farther  end  stood  a  small  closet,  approached  by  an  arched  doorway, 
and  fitted  up  with  a  cushion  and  crucifix,  which,  strange  to  say,  had 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  searchers.  Placed  within  the  couch, 
Guy  Fawkes  began  to  ramble  as  before  about  the  conspiracy ;  and 
fearing  his  ravings  might  awaken  the  suspicion  of  the  servants, 
Catesby  would  not  suffer  any  of  them  to  come  near  him,  but  arranged 
with  Garnet  to  keep  watch  over  him  by  turns.  By  degrees  he  be* 
came  more  composed ;  and  after  dozing  a  little,  opened  his  eyes, 
and,  looking  round,  inquired  anxiously  for  his  sword.  At  first  Cates. 
by,  who  was  alone  with  him  at  the  time,  hesitated  in  his  answer,  but 
seeing  he  appeared  greatly  disturbed,  he  showed  him  that  his  hat, 
gauntlets,  and  rapier  were  lying  by  the  bedside. 

'  I  am  content,'  replied  the  wounded  man,  smiling  faintly ;  ^  that 
sword  has  never  left  my  side,  waking  or  sleeping,  for  thirty  years. 
Let  me  grasp  it  once  more — ^perhaps  for  the  last  time.' 

Catesby  handed  him  the  weapon.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  pressed  the  blade  to  his  lips. 

'  Farewell,  old  friend !'  he  said,  a  tear  gathering  in  his  eye ;  'fare- 
well !  Catesby,'  he  added,  as  he  resigned  the  weapon  to  him,  *  I  have 
one  request  to  make.   Let  that  sword  be  buried  with  me.' 
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^  It  shall,'  replied  Catesby,  in  a  voice  suffocated  by  emotion,  for 
the  request  touched  him  where  his  stem  nature  was  most  accessible : 
*  I  will  place  it  by  you  myself.' 

'  Thanks !'  exclaimed  Fawkes ;  and  soon  after  this  he  again  fell 
into  a  slumber. 

His  sleep  endured  for  some  hours ;  but  his  breathing  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  so  that  at  the  last  it  was  scarcely  perceptible.  A  striking 
change  had  likewise  taken  place  in  his  countenance,  and  these  signs 
convinced  Catesby  he  had  not  long  to  live.  While  he  was  watching 
him  with  great  anxiety,  Viviana  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  cham* 
her,  and  beckoned  him  out.  Noiselessly  obeying  the  summons,  and 
following  her  along  the  gallery,  he  entered  a  room  in  which  he  found 
Oamet. 

'  I  have  called  you  to  say,  that  a  remedy  has  been  suggested  to 
me  by  Martin  Heydocke,'  observed  Viviana,  *  by  which  I  trust  Guy 
Fawkes  may  yet  be  saved.' 

*Howl'  asked  Catesby,  eagerly. 

^  Doctor  Dee,  the  warden  of  Manchester,  of  whom  you  must  have 
heard,'  she  continued,  ^  is  said  to  possess  an  elixir  of  such  virtue, 
that, a  few  drops  of  it  will  snatch  him  who  drinks  them  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death.' 

'  I  should  not  have  suspected  you  of  so  much  credulity.  Miss  Rad- 
cliffe,'  replied  Catesby :  ^  but  grant  that  Doctor  Dee  possesses  this 
marvellous  elixir — which,  for  my  own  part,  I  doubt — ^how  are  we  to 
obtain  it  V 

*  If  you  will  repair  to  the  college  and  see  him,  I  doubt  not  he  will 
give  it  you,'  said  Viviana. 

Catesby  smiled  incredulously. 

'  I  have  a  claim  upon  Doctor  Dee,'  she  persisted,  ^  which  I  have 
never  enforced.  I  will  now  use  it.  Show  him  this  token,'  she 
continued,  detaching  a  small  ornament  from  her  neck ;  '  tell  him 
you  bring  it  from  me,  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  comply  with  your  re« 
quest.' 

^  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed.  Miss  Radcliffe,'  replied  Cates- 
by ;  '  but  I  frankly  confess  I  have  no  faith  in  the  remedy.' 

^  It  is  at  least  worth  the  trial,  my  son,'  observed  Garnet.  '  Doctor 
Dee  is  a  wonderful  person,  and  has  made  many  discoveries  in  medi- 
cine, as  in  other  sciences,  and  this  marvellous  specific  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  turn  out  no  imposture.' 

*  If  such  is  your  opinion,'  replied  Catesby,  ^  I  will  set  out  at  once. 
If  it  is  to  be  tried  at  all,  it  must  be  without  delay.  The  poor  sufferer 
is  sinking  fast.' 

'  Go  then,'  cried  Viviana, '  and  heaven  speed  your  mission !  If  you 
could  prevail  upon  Doctor  Dee  to  visit  the  wounded  man  in  person, 
I  should  prefer  it..  Besides,  I  have  another  request  to  make  of  him 
— ^but  that  will  do  hereafter.   Lose  not  a  moment  now.' 
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I  '  I  will  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,'  replied  Catesby.   *  Hearen 

gnnt  that  when  I  return  the  x>bject  of  our  solicitude  may  not  be 
past  all  human  aid  I' 

With  this,  he  hurried  to  an  out-building  in  which  the  horses  were 
placed,  and  choosing  the  strongest  and  fleetest  from  out  their  num- 
ber, mounted,  and  started  at  full  gallop  in  the  direction  of  Manches* 
ter ;  nor  did  he  relax  his  speed  until  he  reached  the  gates  of  the 
ancient  College.  Hanging  the  bridle  of  his  smoking  steed  to  a  hook 
in  the  wall,  he  crossed  the  large  quadrangular  court ;  and  finding 
the  principal  entrance  open,  passed  the  lofty  room  now  used  as  the 
refectory,  ascended  the  flight  of  stone  stairs  that  conducts  the  mo- 
dem visiter  to  the  library,  and  was  traversing  the  long  galleries 
communicating  with  it,  and  now  crowded  with  the  learning  of  ages, 
when  he  encountered  a  grave  but  crafty-looking  personage,  in  a 
loose  brown  robe,  and  Polish  cap,  who  angrily  demanded  his  bu« 
siness. 

Apologizing  for  the  intrusion,  Catesby  was  about  to  explain,  when 
a  small  oak  door  near  them  was  partly  opened,  and  an  authoritative 
voice,  from  within,  exclaimed,  *  Do  not  hinder  him,  Kelley.  I  know 
his  business,  and  will  see  him.' 

The  seer  made  no  further  remark,  but  pointing  to  the  door.  Gates* 
by  at  once  comprehended  that  it  was  Dee's  voice  he  had  heard ; 
and,  though  somewhat  startled  by  the  intimation  that  he  was  ex- 
pected, entered  the  room.  He  found  the  Doctor  surrounded  by 
his  magical  apparatus,  and  slowly  returning  to  the  chair  he  had 
jnst  quitted. 

Without  looking  behind  him  to  see  whom  he  addressed.  Dee 
continued,  '  i  have  just  consulted  my  show-stone,  and  know  why 
you  are  come  hither.    Yon  bring  a  token  from  Miss  Radelifie.' 

^  I  do,'  replied  Catesby,  in  increased  astonishment.  *  It  is  here.' 

*  It  is  needless  to  produce  it,'  replied  Dee,  still  kee  ping  his  back 
towards  him.  *  I  have  seen  it  already.  KeUey,'  he  continued,  *  I 
am  about  to  set  out  for  Ordsall  Hall  inmiediately.  You  must  ac- 
company  me.' 

*  Amazement !'  cried  Cateiby.  *  Is  the  purpose  of  my  visit  then 
really  known  to  your  reverence  ?' 

*  Yon  shall  hear,'  rejoined  Dee,  facing  him.  ^  You  have  a  friend 
who  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  having  heard  that  I  possess  an 
elixir  of  wonderful  efficacy,  are  come  in  quest  of  it.' 

*  True,'  replied  Catesby,  utterly  confounded. 

*  The  name  of  that  friend,'  pursued  Dee,  regarding  him  fixedly, 
*  is  Guy  Faidces, — ^your  own,  Robert  Catesby.' 

>  ^  I  need  no  more  to  [convince  me,  reverend  sir,'  rejoined  Cates- 

by, trembling,  in  spite  of  himself,  '  that  all  I  have  heard  of  your 
wonderful  powers  falls  far  short  of  the  truth.' 

*  You  are  but  just  in  time,'  replied  Dee,  bowing  gravely,  in  ao- 
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knowledgment  of  the  complimeiit.  '  Another  hour*  and  it  would 
have  been  too  late.' 

*'  Then  you  think  he  will  live !'  cried  Catesby,  eagerly. 

*  I  am  sure  of  it,'  replied  Dee, '  provided—' 

^  Provided  what  V  interrupted  Catesby.  '  Is  there  aught  I  can 
do  to  insure  his  recovery  V 

^  No,'  replied  Dee,  sternly.  '  I  am  debating  within  myself  whe- 
ther it  is  worth  while  reviving  him  for  a  more  dreadful  fate.' 

'  What  mean  you,  reverend  sir  ?'  asked  Catesby,  a  shade  passing 
over  his  countenance* 

*'  You  understand  my  meaning,  and  therefore  need  no  explana- 
tion,' replied  Dee.  'Return  to  Ordsall  Hall,  and  tell  Miss  Bad- 
clifle  I  will  be  there  in  an  hour.  Bid  her  have  no  further  fear.  If 
the  wounded  man  breathes  when  I  arrive,  1  will  undertake  to  cure 
him.  Add  further,  that  I  know  the  other  request  she  desires  to 
make  of  me,  and  that  it  is  granted  before  it  is  asked.  Farewell,  sir, 
for  a  short  time.' 

On  reaching  the  court,  Catesby  expanded  his  chest,  shook  his 
limbs,  and  exclaimed,  ^  At  length  I  breathe  freely.  The  atmos- 
phere of  that  infernal  chamber  smelt  so  horribly  of  sulphur  that  it 
almost  stifled  me.  Well,  if  Doctor  Dee  has  not  dealings  with  the 
devil,  man  never  had  I  However,  if  he  cures  Guy  Fawkes,  I  care 
not  whence  the  medicine  comes  from.' 

As  he  descended  Smithy  Bank,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  old 
bridge  over  the  Irwell,  he  perceived  a  man  riding  before  him,  who 
seemed  anxious  to  avoid  him.  Struck  by  this  person's  manner,  he 
urged  his  horse  into  a  quicker  pace,  and  being  the  better  mounted 
of  the  two,  soon  overtook  him,  when  to  his  surprise  he  found  it  was 
Martin  Heydocke. 

'  What  are  you  doing  here,  sirrah?'  he  demanded. 

'  I  have  been  sent  by  Mistress  Viviana  with  a  message  to  Master 
Humphrey  Chetham,'  replied  the  young  man,  in  great  confusion. 

'Indeed!'  exclaimed  Catesby,  angrily.  'And  how  dared  you 
convey  a  message  to  him,  without  consulting  me  on  the  subject !' 

'  I  was  not  aware  you  were  my  mliBter,'  replied  Martin,  sulkily. 
•  If  I  owe  obedience  to  any  one,  it  is  to  Master  Chetham,  whose  aer* 
Tant  I  am.  But  if  Mistress  Viviana  gives  me  a  message  to  deliver, 
I  will  execute  her  commands,  whoever  maybe  pleased  or  displeased.' 

'  I  did  but  jest,  thou  saucy  knave,'  returned  Catesby,  who  did 
not  desire  to  offend  him.  '  Here  is  a  piece  of  money  for  thee.  Now, 
if  it  be  no  secret,  what  was  Miss  Radcliffe's  message  to  thy  master!' 

'  I  know  not  what  her  letter  contained,'  replied  Martin ; '  but  his 
answer  was,  that  he  would  come  to  the  hall  at  nightfall.' 

'  It  is  well  I  ascertained  this,'  thought  Catesby,  and  he  added 
aloud,  '  I  understood  your  master  had  been  arrested  and  impri- 
soned.' 
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'  So  he  was,'  replied  Martin  i  '  but  he  had  interest  enough  with 

the  Commissioners  to  procure  his  liberation.' 

'  Enough/  replied  Catesby,  and  striking  spurs  into  his  charger,  he 
dashed  off* 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  hard  riding  brought  him  to  the  hall,  and, 
on  arriving  there,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  wounded  man's 
chamber,  where  he  found  Viviana  and  Oamet. 

'  Have  you  succeeded  in  your  errand  V  cried  the  former,  eagerly. 
'  Will  Doctor  Dee  come,  or  has  he  sent  the  elixir  V 

*'  He  will  bring  it  himself,'  replied  Gatesby. 

Viviana  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and  the  sound  appeared  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  sufferer,  for  he  stirred,  and  groaned  faintly. 

'  Doctor  Dee  desired  me  to  tell  you,  Miss  Radcliffe,'  said  Gatesby, 
drawing  her  aside,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  ^  that  your  other  re- 
quest was  granted.' 

Viviana  looked  surprised,  and  as  if  she  did  not  clearly  understand 
him. 

*  Might  he  not  refer  to  Master  Humphrey  Ghetham  V  continued 
Gatesby,  somewhat  maliciously. 

*Ah!  you  have  learnt  from  Martin  Heydocke  that  I  have  written 
to  him,'  returned  Viviana,  blushing  deeply.  '  What  I  was  about  to 
nak  of  Doctor  Dee  had  no  reference  to  Master  Ghetham.  It  was  to 
request  permission  to  privately  inter  my  father's  remains  in  our 
family  vault  in  the  GoUegiate  Church.  But,  how  did  he  know  I  had 
any  request  to  make  V 

*  That  passes  my  comprehension,'  replied  Gatesby, '  unless  he  ob- 
tained his  information  from  his  familiar  spirits.' 

Shortly  after  this,  Doctor  Dee  and  Kelley  arrived  at  the  hall. 
Catesby  met  them  at  the  gate,  and  conducted  them  to  the  wounded 
noan's  chamber.  Coldly  saluting  Garnet,  whom  he  eyed  with  suspi- 
cion, and  bowing  respectfully  to  Viviana,  the  Doctor  slowly  advanced 
to  the  bedside.  He  gaxed  for  a  short  time  at  the  wounded  man,  and 
folded  his  arms  thoughtfully  upon  his  breast.  The  eyes  of  the  suf- 
ferer were  closed,  and  his  lips  slightly  apart,  but  no  breath  seemed 
to  issue  from  them.  His  bmnzed  complexion  had  assumed  the 
ghastly  hue  of  death,  and  his  strongly-marked  features  had  become 
fixed  and  rigid.  His  black  hair,  stiffened  and  caked  with  blood, 
escaped  from  the  bandages  around  his  head,  and  hung  in  elf-locks 
on  the  pillow.  It  was  a  piteous  spectacle.  And  Doctor  Dee  ap- 
peared much  moved  by  it. 

*  The  worst  is  over,'  he  muttered  :  *  why  recall  the  spirit  to  its 
wretched  tenement  V 

'  If  you  can  save  him,  reverend  sir,  do  not  hesitate,'  implored 
Viviana. 

'  I  am  come  hither  for  that  purpose,'  replied  Dee ;  ^  but  I  must 
have  no  other  witness  to  the  experiment  except  yourself,  and  my 
attendant  KsUey.' 
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*  I  do  not  desire  to  be  present,  reverend  sir,'  replied  Viviana ; '  but  ' 
I  will  retire  into  that  closet,  and  pray  that  your  remedy  may  prevail.* 

'  My  prayers  for  the  same  end  shall  be  offered  in  the  adjoining 
room,'  observed  Oamet.  And  taking  Catesby's  arm,  who  seemed 
epell-bound  by  curiosity,  he  dragged  him  away. 

The  door  closed,  and  Viviana  withdrawn  into  the  closet,  where 
she  knelt  down  before  the  crucifix,  Doctor  Dee  seated  himself  on 
the  bedside ;  and  taking  a  gourd-shaped  bottle,  filled  with  a  clear 
sparkling  liquid,  from  beneath  his  robe,  he  raised  it  to  his  eyes  with 
his  left  hand,  while  he  placed  his  right  on  the  wrist  of  the  wounded 
man.  In  this  attitude  he  continued  for  a  few  seconds,  while  Kelley, 
with  his  arms  folded,  likewise  kept  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  phial.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time.  Dee,  who  had  apparently  counted  the 
pulsations  of  the  sufiTerer,  took  out  the  glass  stopper  from  the  bottle, 
the  contents  of  which  difiTused  a  pungent  odour  around ;  and  wetting 
a  small  piece  of  linen  with  it,  applied  it  to  his  temples.  He  then 
desired  Kelley  to  raise  his  head,  and  poured  a  few  drops  down  his 
throat.  This  done,  he  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  repeated  the  ap- 
plication. 

*  Look !'  he  cried  to  Kelley.  *  The  elixir  already  begins  to  ope- 
rate. His  chest  heaves.  His  limbs  shiver.  That  flush  upon  the 
cheek,  and  that  dampness  on  the  brow,  denote  that  the  animal  heat 
is  restored.    A  third  dose  will  accomplish  the  cure.' 

*  I  can  already  feel  his  heart  palpitate,'  observed  Kelley,  placing 
his  hand  on  the  patient's  breast. 

'  Heavens  be  praised !'  ejaculated  Viviana,  who  had  suspended  her 
devotions  to  listen. 

'  Hold  him  tightly,'  cried  Dee  to  his  assistant,  '  while  I  administer 
the  third  dose.    He  may  injure  himself  by  his  struggles.' 

Kelley  obeyed,  and  twined  his  arms  tightly  round  the  wounded 
man.  And,  fortunate  it  was  that  the  precaution  was  taken ;  for,  no 
sooner  was  the  elixir  poured  down  his  throat  than  his  chest  began 
to  labour  violently,  his  eyes  opened  ;  and,  raising  himself  bolt-up- 
right, he  struggled  violently  to  break  from  the  hold  imposed  upon 
him.  This  he  would  have  efiected,  if  Dee  had  not  likewise  lent  his 
aid  to  prevent  him. 

*  This*  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  sight !'  cried  Miss  Radcliffe,  who 
had  quitted  the  closet,  and  now  gazed  on,  in  awe  and  astonishment. 

*  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  to  you,  reverend  sir.' 

'  Give  thanks  to  Him  to  whom  alone  they  are  due,'  replied  Dee. 

*  Summon  your  friends.   They  may  now  resume  their  posts.  My 
task  is  accomplished.' 

Catesby  and  Oamet  being  called  into  the  room,  could  scarcely 
credit  their  senses  when  they  beheld  Guy  Fawkes,  who  by  this  time 
had  ceased  struggling,  reclining  on  Kelley's  shoulder,  and,  except  a 
certain  wildness  in  the  eye,  and  cadaverousness  of  hue,  looking  as 
he  was  wont  to  do. 
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Etbhing  had  jast  begun  to  set  in,  when  a  long  train  of  males, 
heavily  laden,  obedient  to  the  voice  of  their  arrieros,  stopped  with 
one  aeeord  before  the  door  of  a  venta,  between  Castile  and  Andalu- 
sk.  The  hostel  was  isolated,  but  in  spite  of  its  miserable  appear- 
ance, was  a  place  of  great  resort.  In  front,  rising  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  was  seen  one  of  those  wells,  called  in  India  Persian 
wheels,  for  raising  water,  whose  simple  construction  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Moors,  and  whose  machinery  is  set  in  motion  by  a  mule, 
who,  blindfolded,  keeps  pacing  in  the  same  circle. 

The  caravan,  had  just  crossed  the  desolate  plains  of  La  Mancha, 
die  monotonous  track  of  which  is  relieved  by  no  species  of  vegeta- 
tion. They  seemed  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  dust  and  flame. 
Hen  and  beasts  were  covered  with  the  red  and  arffillaceous  dust, 
and  aU  expressed,  each  in  his  own  way,  delight  at  having  reached 
their  destination  after  the  toils  of  the  day. 

But  the  barkinfir  of  half  a  dozen  dogs,  chained  on  both  sides  of  the 
door,  was  the  only  welcome  which  the  travellers  received.  No  one 
passed  the  threshold  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house;  and  the 
mayoral,  or  head  of  the  caravan,  without  appearing  in  the  least  sur- 
prised  at  this  want  of  hospitality,  prepared  to  make  his  way  at  once 
mto  the  house  by  the  narrow  passage  left  between  the  Cerberuses. 

^Graoias  a  Dio  l'  said  he,  leaping  nimbly  from  his  palfrey,  and 
walking  straight  to  a  wicket  in  the  great  portal  of  the  venta,  which 
being  already  unbarred,  he  led  in  ms  horse,  and  all  the  mules  fol- 
low^ one  by  one,  in  the  same  order  which  they  had  kept  during  the 
march,  and  then,  Uke  a  well-drilled  troop  of  dra^foons,  ranged  them- 
selves in  line,  their  necks  outstretched,  and  waiting  patiently  to  be 
relieved  of  their  burthens.  The  mule-drivers,  and  some  travellers, 
who  had  for  mutual  security  joined  the  convoy,  closed  the  caval- 
cade ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  all  entered,  the  door  was  carefully 
shut  and  bolted  as  before,— for  the  night  had  now  completely  closed 
in. 

The  description  of  the  interior  of  the  venta  will  give  an  exact 
idea  of  the  inns  in  Spain,  or  rather  *  refuges,'  as  they  might  moipe 
nroperly  be  called,  established  by  the  contributions  of  the  pious,  or 
by  the  vanity  of  some  high  and  mighty  dons,  and  which  have  often 
been  compared  to  the  caravanseras  of  the  East. 

This  interior  consists  of  a  single  apartment,  a  vast  bam,  whose 
raftered  roof  rests  upon  three  ranges  of  square  stone  pillars.  The 
light  of  day  is  only  admitted  by  some  openings  cut  out  of  the  wall, 
resembling  loop-holes  in  a  fortress,  and  these  so  narrow,  that  at  mid- 
day the  eye  roust  be  habituated  to  the  twilight  before  it  can  distin- 
guish the  objects  within.  Men,  beasts,  and  their  burthens,  have  all 
the  same  acconmiodation ;  and  it  has  often  happened  that  this  spa- 
cious domicile  has  contained  more  than  a  hundred  travellers,  and 
double  or  triple  the  number  of  mules  and  horses.  These  latter  are 
fastened  on  both  sides  of  the  walL  They  are  heard,  however,  rather 
than  seen ;  for  the  windows,  innocent  of  glass,  are  so  placed,  that  the 
light  can  only  penetrate  to  the  middle  of  the  room        the  two 
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extremities  are  in  titter  darkness.  Near  the  door  are  ranged  the  dif- 
ferent vehicles  of  the  country,  ^  galeras and  here  and  there  ahout  the 
pillars,  the  haggage  and  trunks  of  the  diflferent  caravans  are  disposed. 
Opposite  to  the  door,  in  the  midst  of  a  little  paved  hearth,  the  fire  of 
hospitality  is  kept  constantly  alight.  The  smoke  escapes  how  it  can, 
either  by  the  narrow  loop-holeit,  or  by  the  chinks  between  the  rafters 
and  the  roof,  for  chimney  there  is  none. 

One  partition  only  exists  in  the  corner  of  this  bam.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  hut  within  a  house,  an  asylum  reserved  for  the  landlord  and 
his  family^.  Against  this,  upon  some  thick  planks  of  wood,  are 
ranged  with  great  regularity  some  enormous  vessels  of  red  earthen- 
ware, which,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  constantly  fetching  water  from 
the  well,  contain  some  days'  provision  for  the  animals,  whilst  water 
of  a  better  description,  in  vases  of  a  lighter  kind  of  clay,  unbaked, 
is  carefully  stowed  away  for  the  use  of  the  guests  at  the  venta. 

It  was  in  this  splendid  apartment^  and  as  near  to  the  fire  as  they 
could  contrive  to  get,  that  the  new  arrivals  formed  a  group.  A  great 
many  others  had  already  taken  up  their  quarters,  stretched  at  full 
length  in  their  cloaks  or  blankets,  the  only  beds  in  the  hostelry,  or 
were  seated  cross  legged  in  the  Eastern  fashion  round  long  tables 
on  the  ground,  and  taking  their  frugal  meal  from  the  provisions 
which  they  had  brought  with  them,  for  none  were  to  be  obtained  in 
the  place. 

*  r\ve  Maria  Sanctissima  !*  was  the  salutation  of  the  company. 
*Good  evening,  caballeros;  may  God  bless  your  repast  I'  the  reply. 
This  exchansre  of  greetings  is  common  even  among  the  lowest  ranks. 
Many  invited  the  new  comers  to  partake  of  their  supper ;  for  Arab 
hospitality  is  still  kept  up  in  that  land,  so  long  emancipated  from 
their  yoke ;  and  no  good  Spaniard  thinks  of  eating  or  drinking  with* 
out  invitinff  those  around  him,  often  even  the  passers  by,  to  partake 
of  his  meal. 

These  compliments  having  been  exchanged  on  both  sides,  a  pro- 
found silence  reigned  in  the  venta  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  darkness,  we 
might  almost  fancy  ourselves  in  complete  solitude,  were  it  not  for 
the  monotonous  noise  which  so  many  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  made 
in  eating. 

Close  to  the  fire,  which,  being  now  replenished,  flashed  full  on 
their  faces,  were  a  group  that  particularly  attracted  my  attention. 
It  consisted  of  three  persons,  a  girl  and  two  youths,  all  of  a  beauty 
80  remarkable,  that  even  in  that  land,  where  it  is  so  common,  I 
never  saw  it  equalled.  The  girl,  whose  mime  was  Margarita,  was 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen ;  but.  owing  to  that  climate,  where  fe- 
males arrive  at  maturity  at  an  earlier  period,  she  was,  and  had  been 
some  time,  a  woman,  and  offered  at  once  the  most  striking  con- 
trast between  infantine  gaiety  and  coquetry.  She  \vas  of  middle 
height ;  her  large  bl-.ick  eyes  sparkled  with  a  virginal  candour, 
though  they  at  times  expressed  the  energy  of  passion ;  less,  as  it  ap- 

reared,  the  result  of  present  than  the  prognostic  of  future  emotions, 
have  spoken  of  her  eyes,  and  you  must  excuse  my  speaking  of 
them  still;  they  shone  from  under  their  long  brown  lashes  and  thick 
brows,  like  the  sun  through  a  dark  cloud. 

The  complexion  of  this  young  Andalusian  was  very  different  from 
that  on  which  English  women  so  much  pride  themselves.  It  was 
pale,  and  clear,  and  brown,  and  set  off  by  tresses  of  jetty  black. 
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*  An  Arab  hone — a  sUtel  j  stag — a  barb 
New  broke— a  cameleopard— a  gazelle—* 

No  —  none  of  them  will  do  by  way  of  comparison  —  no  simile  will 
define  or  liken  her ;  bat  I  never  saw  the  like. 

I  mast  now  introduce  you  to  the  cousin.  He  was  about  twenty* 
seven  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  with  an  open  countenance  and  a 
h^pyy  insouciance.  His  features  were  regular;  his  eyes  resembled 
a  brazier,  which  at  every  instant  threw  out  sparkles  of  fire  ;  he  had 
also  raven-black  hair,  and  a  complexion  dark  as  a  Moor.  For  an 
Andalusian,  he  was  taller  than  they  usually  are,  and  wore  the 
elegant  cabas  commonly  in  use  in  that  province.  The  '  retecilla,'  or 
net  of  green  silk,  fitted  closely  to  the  head,  from  which,  however, 
soDQe  few  locks  escaped  ;  his  short  jacket  was  of  velvet,  ornamented 
with  ribands,  and  enlaced  with  silver  buttons ;  a  handkerchief  of 
red  silk,  negligently  tied  about  his  neck,  fastened  his  shirt  of  coarse 
linen  over  his  ample  chest ;  a  scarf,  or  girdle,  also  of  red  silk,  en- 
circled his  waist  in  many  folds,  and  half  hid  a  purse  and  a  poniard ; 
tight  breeches,  of  a  coarse  brown  cloth,  scarcely  covered  his  knees; 
and  gaiters  and  leathern  shoes  of  yellow  morocco  completed  the 
costume  of  the  young  Maio. 

The  brother  of  Margarita  was  some  years  older,  and  had  a  serious 
and  determined  look,  as  though  he  had  led  an  adventurous  life,  and 
followed  the  profession,  common  in  the  country,  of  a  contrabandista. 
Sach,  indeed,  he  was. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  young  Maio  asked  for  a  guitar, 
and  said,  *  Gentlemen,  shall  I  sing  you  the  Tragala  1'  The  *  Tra* 
gala'  is  in  Spain  what  the  '  Ca  ira'^was  in  the  First  French  Revolu- 
tion, or  the  Marseillais. 

Margarita  pointed  to  one  of  the  pillars,  against  which  were  sas- 
pended  by  a  peg  a  pair  of  cavalry  boots. 

*WelVsaid  he,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  •  what  then?'— 'What 

then  !'  she  replied.    *  They  may  belong  to  ;  he  may  not  be  one 

of  ours.* 

^  No  matter,'  said  Alvas. 

*  Pray,'  said  Margarita,  with  a  voice  that  trembled,  *  do  not,  for 
the  sake  of  a  song,  run  the  risk  of  a  quarrel.' 

But  Alvas  tuned  his  instrument,  and  with  a  fine  sonorous  voice 
thundered  out  the  Tragala,  in  which  many  of  the  party  joined 
chorus.  It  was  received  with  enthusiasm, — and  after  the  bravos  had 
subsided, 

^  Success,-  said  Alvas,  '  to  the  arms  of  Christino,  and  damnation  to 
the  Pretender!' 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  the  words,  when  one  of  the  guests  ad* 
vanced  towards  Alvas.  He  was  a  man  of  forty  years  of  age,  of  jl 
commanding  stature  and  military  air,  and  was  enveloped  in  a  cloak 
that  had  seen  many  a  campaign.  He  was,  in  fact,  returning  from  his 
furlough  to  the  head  quarters  of  Don  Carlos. 

It  is  said  that  we  cannot  resist  our  destiny.  At  all  events  we 
are  often  in  a  mood  to  brave  it,  or  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  our  oas- 
sions,  little  caring  for  the  consequences.  The  satunst  has  often  lost 
his  best  friend  by  an  irresistible  bon  mol^  or  epigram ;  the  caricatur- 
ist by  a  sketch.  A  look  of  scorn,  or  hasty  word,  which  cannot  be 
recaUed*  or  which  pride  forbids  us  to  retract,  have  led  to  many  • 
scene  of  bloodshed.   So  with  this  officer. 
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Eyeing  the  company  with  a  look  of  scorn,  be  said,  4  will  allow 
no  one  in  my  presence  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to  our  legitimate 
sovereign  1' 

^Legitimate  sovereign,  indeed!'  muttered  Alvas,  and  then,  *The 
Constitution  for  ever  1  Down  with  the  Pretender!'  he  vociferated, 
his  voice  rising  to  forixsaimo  under  the  fiery  impulse  of  his  feelings. 

*  Who  are  you,'  demanded  the  Captain,  ^  that  you  venture  to  talk 
thusr 

*  My  name,'  said  the  young  man,  rising,  ^  is  Alvas.' 

'  Alvas,'  replied  the  other.  *  I  know  that  name.  If  I  mistake 
not,  you  once  attacked  an  escort  which  I  commanded.  You  are  a 
contrabandist  and  a  brigand.' 

*•  Liar !'  retorted  Alvas.    '  You  shall  answer  for  this.' 

At  these  words  Margarita  spramr  from  the  ground,  and  threw  her 
arms  about  Alvas,  crying,  '  Jesu  Maria  I  Alvas,  be  calm !  Think  of 
me.'  Alvas,  however,  shaking  her  off,  and  tearing  the  rei$ciUa  from 
his  head,  and  throwing  it  down  on  the  floor  with  violence,  struck 
the  officer  a  blow  that  nearly  felled  him  to  the  ground. 

He  who  has  not  experienced^  can  scarcely  conceive  what  a  terri- 
ble  effect  a  blow  produces.  That  flesh,  grating  against  your  flesh, 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  tear  your  heart  out.  You  feefthe  blood  curdle 
within  you — ^the  fire  of  shame  consumes  you.  The  stain  of  such  a 
degradation  can  only  be  washed  out  with  blood. 

Several  of  the  party  now  got  up,  and  separated  the  infuriate 
pair. 

*  To-morrow,'  muttered  the  officer,  grinding  his  teeth. 

*  To*morrow  be  it,*  repeated  Alvas. 

Silence  was  again  restored,  only  interrupted  by  the  snoring  of  the 
guests,  that  formed  a  concert  on  all  sides.  Whether  Alvas  and  the 
officer  joined  in  it  I  know  not  $  but  the  recollection  of  the  scene  I 
have  described,  of  the  blow,  and  the  reply,  might  well  disturb  their 
slumbers. 

At  day-break,  as  the  caravan  was  preparing,  in  maritime  phrase, 
to  get  under  weigh,  I  observed  the  officer  pamdinff  backwards  and 
forwards  before  the  inn,  in  the  midst  of  the  muleteers  busily  en* 
gaged  in  saddling  the  horses  and  loading  the  beasts  of  burthen.  He 
was  at  times  muttering  to  himself  curses  against  the  Christines.  He 
was  waiting  for  Alvas,  sword  in  hand  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  inn,  after  the  line  was  formed,  were  talking  in  groups, 
and  lingering  in  expectation  of  the  duel,  which  they  knew  to  be  m- 
evitable.  Alvas  soon  made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  Marga- 
rita and  her  brother.  The  timid  and  frightened  girl  was  clingii^  to 
her  lover.    But  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  adversary  he  threw  her  off. 

^Back,  girll' he  said.  *Hold  her.'  Then  turning  to  the  officer, 
ha  said  to  him,  *We  have  an  account  to  settle.  Make  a  circle,'  said 
he  to  the  caballeros.   'Every  one  his  own  arms.' 

With  these  words  he  threw  his  mantle  from  off  his  shoulder,  and 
rolling  it  around  his  leCt  arm,  the  poniard  in  his  right,  he  rushed  at 
his  antagonist.  The  officer  could  not  but  be  aware  how  critical  was 
the  situation  in  which  he  stood.  Wherever  he  turned  his  eyes  he 
saw  none  but  hostile  faces  and  threatening  looks. 

Being  an  inhabitant  of  Andalusia,  where  he  had  served  for  some 
yeai%  ke  was  kaowa  to  several  of  the  party,  among  the  rest,  to  the 
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brother  of  Marfarita,  as  having  shown  great  activity  in  the  appro- 
hension  of  smugglers  and  bandits;  and,  consequently,  was  more  de- 
tested on  that  account  than  as  a  partisan  of  Don  Carlos.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  one  who  had  declared  himself  openly  an  enemy  to 
the  Constitution,  and  the  existing  Government,  would  have  incurred 
risk  to  his  personal  liberty  in  declaring  such  political  opinions ;  but 
as  the  civil  war  had  only  just  broken  out,  and  the  priests  were  (there 
were  several  among  the  assembled  travellers)  secretly,  if  not  openly, 
friendly  to  the  cause  he  espoused,  and  advocaten  for  the  ancient 
state  of  things,  no  grounds  existed  for  such  an  apprehension.  He 
ran  mach  more  danger,  even  if  a  victor  in  the  strife,  from  the  dagger 
of  the  kinsman  of  Margarita.  But  no  such  thouffhts  did  he  enter- 
tain, or  if  they  for  a  moment  crossed  his  mind,  the  recollection  of 
his  stinffiog  insult,  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  in  whose  cause  he  had 
received  it,  and  the  disgrace  and  shame  of  submitting  to  the  indig- 
nity, and  leaving  it  unavenged,  nerved  his  arm  with  resolution  to 
abide  the  conflict. 

An  old  friar  made  an  attempt  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood ;  but  on 
all  sides  a  cry  was  heard,  *  Let  them  alone !  Let  th^  ifight  it  out !' 
A  circle  was  now  formed  about  the  two  combatants ;  the  brother  of 
Margarita  vociferating  that  whoever  presumed  to  interfere  should 
be  responsible  to  him  for  the  attempt.  As  for  poor  Margarita,  with, 
out  seeming  to  be  terror-struck,  as  a  young  person  of  her  age  under 
■och  circumstances  would  naturally  have  been,  she  was  seen  on  her 
knees  in  a  comer  of  the  building,  praying  fervently  to  the  *  Santa 
yirgeB,'-*not  to  separate  the  combatants,  but  to  preserve  the  life  of 
her  cousin.  Still  it  might  be  perceived,  that  this  scene,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interest  she  felt  for  one  of  the  combatants,  would  have 
caused  her  no  particular  astonishment  or  terror. 

The  daughter  of  the  innkeeper  was  at  her  side,  endeavouring  to 
comfort  her  by  her  caresses ;  and  from  time  to  time  turning  her 
head  round  with  a  female  curiosity  to  observe  how  the  dnef  pro- 
ceeded. With  that  tact,  which  all  women  have,  she  calmly  per- 
ceived the  canse  of  Margarita's  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict, and  net  conceiving  that  she  could  have  any  other  fear  than  that 
of  loeing  her  lover,  kept  calling  put  with  wild  and  almost  savage 
accents — 

' Couraffe,  mj  anffcll — never  fear,  my  dear  little  innocent!  The 
officer  will  be  killed.  Alvas  will  not  have  a  hair  of  his  head  injured. 
I  have  seen  many  affairs  of  this  kind.  With  a  good  poniard  a  man 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  sabre.  Let  him  say  his  last  Ave  Maria, 
— ^the  poor  officer!— if  he  knows  it  by  heart.  And  yet  it  is  a  pity 
such  a  handsome  Don,  but  Alvas  is  handsome  too ;  and  then  he  is  a 
Christine' 

Whilst  the  women  were  thus  engaged,  the  fight  became  more  and 
more  animated.  The  officer,  who  was  an  excellent  fencer,  as  well 
as  swordsman,  at  first  kept  upon  the  defensive,  following  with  his 
eye,  and  the  point  of  his  sword,  every  movement  of  tne  young 
Maio  'y  but  he  rendered  all  his  science  of  no  avail  by  his  manner  of 
fighting.  Now  tummff  vrith  the  nimbleness  of  a  cat  round  and 
round  him;  now  standing  motionless,  or  bending  almost  to  the 
ground,  his  left  arm  in  front ;  and,  unrolling  the  ample  folds  of  the 
mantle  ia  which  he  Was  enveloped,  whilst,  behind  this  sort  of  cur- 
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tain,  his  right  hand  invisibly  brandished  his  long  and  fomidable 
poniard. 

At  last,  impatient  of  being  kept  so  long  in  check,  the  officer  as* 
sumed  the  offensive,  and  pressed  his  adversary,  attacking  him  with 
fury. 

*  He  is  done  for,'  said  an  old  Torres,  as  he  looked  on,  con  amore. 
*  It  is  all  over  with  Alvas.'  Such,  in  fact,  it  would  have  appeared ; 
but,  by  a  feint,  AI  vas  all  of  a  sudden  let  fall  his  cloak.  The  officer  lifted 
his  arm  to  cut  him  down,  and  at  that  instant  fell  to  the  earth.  One 
groan,  and  all  was  over.  The  dropping  of  the  cloak  was,  as  I  said, 
a  feint  in  order  to  persuade  his  enemy  to  put  himself  off  his  guard ; 
and,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  he  had  run  in  upon  him,  and  bu- 
ried his  poniard  to  the  hilt  in  his  stomach.  So  great  the  force  with 
which  the  blow  was  struck,  that  Alvas'  thick  cloak,  transfixed  by  the 
dagger  before  it  reached  the  side  of  his  adversary,  was  pinned  to 
the  wound. 

'May  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul!'  said  the  murderer,  making  a 
si^  of  the  cross,  and  turning  with  a  look  of  pity  away  from  his 
fallen  antagonist. 

'  Come,  Alvas,'  said  the  brother  of  Margarita ;  '  what  is  done  is 
done.  It  was  a  glorious  victory.  And  now,  have  a  care  of  your* 
self :  I  see  some  carabineers  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Take  my  horse* 
Time  presses.    Take  leave  of  Margarita,  and  avmy.' 

At  the  name  of  Margarita,  Alvas  made  a  step  towards  her ;  but 
stopping  of  a  sudden.  '  No,'  said  he, '  not  with  these  hands  of 
blood.  No.  Adieu,  adieu!  Margarita— dear  Margarita  I  fare  thee 
well !'  Springing  on  his  horse,  he  put  his  spurs  into  its  sides,  and 
for  some  minutes  the  profound  silence  kept  by  the  witnesses  of  this 
scene  of  blood  was  only  broken  by  the  gallop  of  the  horse,  till  lost 
in  the  distance. 

At  last  the  trot  of  the  carabineers  was  heard,  and  the  rattling  of 
their  sabres.  The  caravan  was  in  motion..  Margarita,  still  on  her 
knees,  thanked  the  '  Santa  Virgen,'  in  tears,  for  having  ffiven  the  vie 
torjr  to  Alvas,  including  in  her  prayers  the  name  of  the  officer ; 
whilst  the  girl  of  the  inn  related  circumstantially  all  the  details  of 
the  struggle.  The  corpse  was  placed  on  a  hurdle,  and  carried  by 
the  soldiers  to  the  nearest  village  for  interment. 

With  Margarita  and  her  brother,  1  soon  overtook  the  caravan. 


AN  ASPIRATION  FOR  PLACE. 

If  kines  be  the  coin  of  Love, 

The  die  i we<»t  woman'*  rosy  month. 
Found  f  till  on  earth,  where'cr^we  rove, 

Or  east,  or  west,  or  north,  or  south, 

Let  Statesmen  on  to  ^loiy  plod. 
And  climb  Ambition's  paths  of  flint ; 

I  only  wish  the  little  God 
Would  make  me  master  of  his  mint. 


B.  J.  M. 
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THE  JOLLY  MILLER. 

A  FBAGMENT. 

It  was  a  saltry  day  in  the  month  of  July,  and  there  was  scarcely 
wind  enough  to  blow  a  thistle  down. 

Little  archins,  with  red  faces,  were  chasing  the  butterflies,  jacket 
in  hand  ;  while  some  tried  in  vain  to  raise  their  paper  kites,  running 
in  every  direction  of  the  compass ;  but  boih  ^olus  and  Boreas  seem- 
ed oat  of  breath,  and  they  could  not  compass  their  deiBign. 

Lolling  indolently  at  the  foot  of  his  mill-steps  stood  a  stout  miller 
whistling  merrily,  when  a  stranger,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
slowly  toiling  up  the  hill,  accosted  him. 

^  Why  dost  thon  whistle,  friend  V  said  he. 

'  For  lack  of  wind,'  replied  the  miller,  abruptly ;  and  the  stranger 
smiled  at  the  paradoxical  reply. 
'  Thou  art  short — '  continued  he. 

*  Some  six  feet,  at  any  rate,'  answered  the  miller,  drawing  himself 
ttp. 

*  Thou'rt  a  merry  soul.' 

*  Merry  1 — pshaw ! — flat  as  a  cask  of  unbunged  ale — no  ! — that*s 
windy — rather  like  an  unblown  bladder,  for  that's  flat  for  the  same 
reason — want  of  wind.' 

'  Then  thou  art  only  in  spirits  when  thy  mill's  going  like  a  race- 
horse.' 

'  That's  a  bad  comparison,'  said  the  miller ;  *  for  my  mill  only  goes 
i^en  it's  blaton — ana  that's  just  when  a  horse  stops.' 

'  True ;  I  should  have  said  an  ass,  for  that,  too,  goes  the  better 
for  a  blow.' 

*  Thou  hast  hit  it,'  said  the  miller,  laughing ;  '  and  I  shall  hence- 
forth never  see  a  donkey  without  thinking  ' 

*•  Of  me  ?'  anticipated  the  stranger,  joinmg  in  the  laugh.  *  Surely,' 
continued  he,  *  thine  is  a  happy  vocation.  Thy  situation,  too,  is  so 
much  above  the  richest  of  thy  neighbours— nay,  even  the  ^eat  lord 
of  the  manor  himself  must  look  little  from  the  height  thou  oeholdest 
him.' 

^  Why,  yes,'  replied  the  miller ;  ^  and,  although  I  be  not  a  proud 
man,  I  look  down  upon  all ;  for  not  only  the  peasant,  but  the  squire, 
is  beneath  me.  'Tis  true,  like  another  tradesman,  I  depend  upon  my 
sails  for  a  livelihood ;  but  I  draw  all  my  money  from  the  farmer's 
till :  and  then,  all  the  hungry  look  up  to  me  for  their  meal.^ 

*  How  grateful  ought  all  to  be  for  thy  favours !' 

*  Ay,  indeed ;  for,  where  would  be  either  the  highest  or  the  lowest 
bread  without  my  exertions?  To  be  sure,  if  they  be  ungrateful  I 
can  give  them  the  sack !' 

'  Every  mouth  ought  to  be  filled  with  the  miller's  praise,'  said  the 
stranger. 

'  Certainly,'  added  the  miller ;  ^  for  every  mouth  would  be  imper- 
fect without  the  grinders.' 

Here  they  both  joined  in  a  hearty  laugh ;  and  the  jolly  miller,  find- 
ing the  stranger's  opinions  and  sentiments  so  flatteringly  in  unison 
with  his  own,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  taste  his  malt,  while  they 
eonveraed  upon  his  meal. 

H.  W. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  ORGAN  MOUNTAINS,  IN  BRAZIL. 

Thb  first  view  of  the  town  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  far  from  prepos- 
sessing.  The  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow  and  dirty,  the  houses 
low,  and  of  the  most  primitive  forms,  and  altogether  destitute  of 
symmetry  or  architecture.  The  palace  is  a  lar^e  ugly  building,  pos- 
sessing as  little  interest  as  the  smaller  habitations.  A  few  soldiers 
were  oq  guard,  or  rather  lounging,  at  the  palace  gate ;  two  sentries 
sauntered  to  and  fro  with  a  listless,  sleepy  air ;  the  butt-end  of  their 
muskets  over  their  shoulders,  and  a  paper  cigar  in  each  of  their 
mouths.  The  officer's  sword  was  not  drawn,  although  on  duty;  but, 
in  lieu  of  the  cold  steel,  he  grasped  a  pipe  of  peace.  At  this  moment 
a  female  slave  passed  with  a  lar^e  pitcher  of  water  upon  her  head. 
*  Affoa,'  cried  out  the  officer,  and,  taking  the  earthenware  vase,  he 
took  a  long  draught,  saying,  *  Muvto  oblindo,'  and  again  resumed 
his  laborious  duties  at  the  gate  of  the  palace.  I  soon  after  arrived 
at  the  fruit-market.  Black  girls  dressed  in  white,  with  red  turbans, 
and  long  gold  ear-rings,  were  sitting  cross-legged  on  each  side  of 
the  market,  and  before  them  lay  the  produce  of  the  banana  and  the 
orange-tree,  with  figs,  sprapes,  pines,  and  sweet  lemons.  A  little 
further  on  thev  were  selling  sugar-canes  cut  into  small  portions, 
which  looked  less  tempting  than  any  thing  else  in  the  market.  AU 
these  women  were  playing  upon  a  sort  of  small  viola,  an  instrument 
they  make  themselves,  and  the  sound  of  which  is  far  less  discordant 
than  a  first  view  would  seem  to  promise.  It  is  made  of  deal  wood, 
with  three  little  iron  bars,  not  unlike  a  mouse-trap. 

There  are  some  lar^e,  dull-looking  squares  in  Rio ;  but  the  only 
tolerable  street  is  theKiiad'Ouvidor,the  abode  of  the  French  colony. 
Here  you  find  coiffeurtj  modistes^  hiblioifUquea^  arfivreiy  and  every 
other  trade ;  but  the  prices  for  French  produce  are  exorbitant,  near^ 
two-thirds  dearer  than  in  Paris.  I  then  visited  the  custom-house  and 
several  churches,  all  very  inferior  buildings,  and  worthy  of  no  sort  of 
remark.  After  dinner  the  streets  were  tolerably  full.  The  green  case* 
ments  of  all  the  windows  were  half  open,  and  women's  faces  were 
peeping  out  slyly,  or  receiving  visits  at  the  windows  of  the  Rez  de 
Chaus6e.  At  nearly  every  house  the  tinkling  sound  of  some  sort  of 
guitar  or  viola  is  heard,  of  which  there  are  at  least  twenty  difierent 
Kinds. 

After  two  days'  sojourn  in  the  town  of  Rio,  I  departed  on  a  visit  to 
an  uncle,  who  had  an  estate  in  the  Organ  Mountains,  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  miles  from  the  town.  Here  I  remained  some  months,  and  was 
enabled  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  society  and  manners  of  the  land, 
holders  and  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  At  six  in  the 
morning  I  was  booted  and  spurred,  ready  for  my  departure  to  the 
Fazenda  de  St.  Anna — all  the  estates  being  called  ^  faxendas.'  The 
first  part  of  the  journey  is  performed  by  water — a  boat  leaving  Rio  for 
Piedade  daily.  The  boat  was  light,  with  a  thick,  substantial  awningf, 
manned  by  aborigines,  and  steered  bv  an  Italian  from  Genoa.  My 
only  companion  was  a  Portuguese,  who  devoured  bon,bon»  for  two 
hours,  and  then  resigned  himself  to  sleep.  We  passed  many  beautiful 
islands,  on  which  the  cocoa-tree,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  were  growing 
in  wild  luxuriance.  Some  of  these  isles  have  been  built  upon,  which 
has  by  no  means  improved  their  otherwise  romaatie  appearanee.  One 
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It  corered  with  iU-eonetrncted,  daubed  yellow  houses,  belonginjr  to 
the  citizens  and  rentiers  of  Rio.  When  we  arriTed  at  the  little  viUa^ 
of  Piedade,  we  landed,  and  I  foand  my  ancle's  guide  and  two  mules  m 
readiness  to  conduct  me  to  the  fazenda.  The  guide  was  one  of  the 
sharpest-looking  boys  I  ever  saw,  perfectly  black,  with  a  very  Mephis- 
topheles  expression.  He  wore  a  white  turban,  and  Turkish  white  trou- 
sers, gold  earrings,  and  no  shoes  or  stockines.  He  went  by  the  name 
of  the  Black  Dwarf,  and  has  made  himself  famous,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  by  a  variety  of  exploits.  Two  years  before  he  had  run  away 
to  Grongo  with  a  little  black  girl,  and  bad  committed  several  daring 
robberies,  for  which  he  had  been  branded  on.  both  sides  of  his  face* 

On  arriving  at  Trieschal,  at  the  foot  of  the  Organ  Mountain,  we 
halted  for  the  night  at  an  inn  by  the  roadside.  There  was  only  one 
room,  in  which  were  nine  beds  ;  but  I  was  lucky  in  having  one  all  to 
myself,  together  with  the  furniture,  consisting  of  a  block  for  a  table, 
three  chairs,  and  a  wash-hand  stand,  besides  a  most  superb  pair  of 
plated  candlesticks  and  wax-lights,  which  were  ill  in  keeping  with 
the  more  humble  decorations  of  the  dormitory.  At  five  in  the  morn- 
ing the  mules  were  saddled,  and  we  again  started.  From  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  the  roads  became  dreadful,  and  the  scenery  much 
wider,  with  huge  precipices,  and  gigantic  trees  and  thickets.  Some- 
times  we  were  obbged  to  dismount,  and  lead  our  mules.  I  observed 
several  flights  of  parrots  and  other  beautiful  birds;  but  nothing 
pleased  me  more  than  to  watch  the  humming-birds,  and  to  observe 
them  darting  into  the  flowers.  They  are  not  easily  frightened.  It 
is  extremely  diflicult  to  kill  them  without  injuring  the  feathers. 
The  wild  flowers  in  this  savage  spot  were  lovely  m  the  extreme. 
A  pattern  bouquet  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  French  Jleurisie,  or 
designer  in  embroidery.  After  many  difficulties,  about  ten  o'clock 
we  gained  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  were  now  upon  the  estate ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  1  arrived  at  the  house,  and  received  the  hearty 
welcome  of  its  owner.  The  skin  of  a  spotted  ounce  was  hanging  up 
before  the  door,  with  its  teeth  and  claws  as  trophies.  Hunting  ex- 
peditions  sometimes  take  place  here  for  several  daystoeether  ;  the 
blacks  carr3ring  provisions,  and  at  night  knocking  up  little  huts  with 
a  few  sticks,  and  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  Opposite  the  house 
was  an  encampment  of  muleteers ;  a  large  wood  fire  was  blaxinff  un- 
der a  shed,  where  the  whole  party  were  busily  engaged  in  cooking 
their  JUizaOy  or  beans.  They  all  wore  the  poncho — a  lai^e  piece  of 
doth,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  for  (he  head  ;  large  straw  hats,  no 
shoes  and  stockings,  but  a  large  spur  attached  to  the  left  heel  only  ; 
which,  with  the  l^lt  containing  their  large  knives,  completed  the 
costume.  The  mules  composing  the  troop,  thirty  in  number,  were 
grazing  about,  delighted  to  ne  relieved  from  their  heavy  burthens  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  dinner  is  a  sort  of  table  d^hMe.  Every  fazendeiro  is  obliged 
to  keep  open  house ;  and  any  one  passing  by,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
noble  or  ftotergeou,  puts  up  at  their  hoase  as  if  it  were  an  inn  $  dining, 
sleeping,  and  breakfasting  at  their  expense.  At  some  tables  even  free 
blacks  are  received;  and  people  without  coats,  shoes,  or  stockings,  fre- 
quently present  themselves  at  the  fazenda,  and  dine  with  us.  It  put 
me  in  mind  of  what  Vohaire  said  to  a  poor  cuH^  who  had  thus  taken 
up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  the  philosopher.  Being  asked  in  what  he 
differed  from  Don  Quixote,  the  euri  was  puzzled.    *  Why,  the  Don, 
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you  know,'  replied  Voltaire,  ^mistook  all  the  ions  for  eattlea,  but  yon 
•eem  to  take  all  the  castles  for  inns.' 

The  South  American  hospitality  proceeds,  however,  from  the  want 
of  inns.  Among  the  rich  fazendeiros,  who  put  up  at  each  other's 
houses,  presents  are  generally  made  in  return,  such  as  a  sack  of  flour, 
a  brace  of  dogs,  a  pig,  or  ^ome  Indian  corn. 

The  cuisine  is  a  mixture  of  English,  Brazilian  and  French  ;  and 
when  the  French  secretary  and  attaches  are  staying  at  the  estate,  they 
frequently  spend  the  day  in  the  kitchen,  initiating  the  black  cook  into 
the  mysteries  of  vol-au*venis,  pdUs^,  Kndfricandeaux.  After  soup,  the 
black feizao^  or  bean,  dressed  with  bacon,  is  a  usual  dish.  Ham,  lizards, 
chickens,  parrots,  armadillos,  jacotingas,  and  a  piice  de  resistance  d 
VJlnglaise^ — such  as  beef,  mutton,  or  pork, — composed  the  motley 
bill  of  fare ;  and,  a!ter  the  French  fashion,  the  ipoment  dinner  is  over, 
coffee  is  taken,  and  the  party  rise  from  the  table. 

It  was  Sunday,  which  is  a  f&te  day  at  the  fazenda.  All  the  blacks 
came  from  the  different  parts  of  the  estate,  to  the  number  of  one 
^hundred  and  thirty,  with  the  children,  who  on  this  day  take  all  sorts 
of  liberties  with  their  master.  He  swings  them,  and  gives  them  fruit. 
In  fact,  their  '  domingo '  is  like  the  famous  saturnalia  of  the  Rom^ms, 
with  this  exception  in  favour  of  the  modern  helots,  that  their  f&te 
takes  place  once  a  week,  while  the  saturnalia  was  only  once  a  year. 

The  blacks  live  upon  Indian  corn,  feizaOy  vegetables,  and  a  little 
meat ;  the  last,  however,  in  very  small  quantities.  Their  cups  and 
dishes  are  the  skins  of  the  gourd,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  substitute 
for  earthenware. 

The  next  morning  I  visited  the  garden,  which  presented  an  almost 
European  appearance.  The  coffee-tree,  the  cocoa,  and  the  banana, 
were  certainly  to  be  found,  but  in  small  numbers  compared  with  the 
numerous  beds  of  artichokes,  peas,  turnips  carrots,  and  potatoes.  But 
the  enigma  was  solved  by  the  appearance  of  the  head-gardener.  Mon- 
sieur Felix,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  fifteen  years  on  the  Serra  or 
Estate,  and  is  allowed  to  have  done  wonders  in  producing  exotic  vege- 
tables; He  has  reared  even  moss-roses ;  a  feat  almost  unequalled  in 
Brazil.  Strawberries  are  very  plentiful,  but  greatly  inferior  to  those 
of  England.  The  climate  of  the  estate  is  not  congenial  to  the  growth 
of  conee ;  indeed,  there  are  not  more  than  one  thousand  coffee-trees  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  extent.  When  in  flower,  the  coffee-tree  is 
beautiful,  and  is  hardly  less  so  when  the  berry  supplies  the  place  of 
the  blossom ;  at  first  of  a  hue  nearly  approaching  to  vermilion,  and 
gradually  darkening  to  a  deep-burnt  carmine. 

The  climate  of  the  Serra,  in  comparison  with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  so 
healthy  that  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Montpelier  of  Brazil. 
Scattered  about  the  estate  were  several  pretty  cottages  built  d  la 
Suisse,  and  inhabited  by  the  English  families  who  were  obliged  to  leave 
Rio  during  the  intense  heat  that  prevails  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February.  There  is  generally  a  difference  often  degrees  in  favour 
of  the  country ;  and  the  thermometer  is  rarely  higher  that  80^  in  the 
sun,  but  in  the  city  90^  to  100°  is  common  temperature.  The  morn- 
ings and  nights  are  often  deliciously  cool,  and  give  strength  to  face 
the  meridian  sun.    In  June  the  glass  is  sometimes  as  low  as  32°. 

We  rode  one  morning  out  to  see  the  plantations,  which  are  very 
extensive,  and  situated  at  about  a  league  from  the  fazeuda.  These 
consist  chiefly  of  Indian  com  and  potatoes,  and  are  on  the  height  of  a 
mountain,  which  not  long  ago  was  virgin  wood ;  and  you  still  may  see 
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the  Btnuips  of  the  trees  peepmg  over  the  Indian  com.  The  whole 
estate  consists  of  sixty-two  square  smiles.  A  dozen  to  twenty  dogs 
accompanied  us  on  our  ride,  and  killed  several  lizards  and  armadillos, 
which  fill  the  Brazilian  game-bag.  On  returning  to  the  court-yard 
of  the  house  I  found  it  tenanted  by  a  solitary  ostrich  of  the  country, — 
a  beautiful  but  roost  melancholy  bird. 

Ahout  thirty  of  the  blacks  are  employed  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments, the  stables,  and  the  garden  of  the  fazenda.  The  greater 
number  work  in  the  plantations,  and  each  slave  is  the  possessor  of  a 
small  piece  of  ground,  on  which  he  is  permitted  t6  work  at  leisure 
hours  and  on  Sundays.  This  ground  brings  him  a  yearly  revenue 
of  nearly  one  pound.  They  are  all  tolerably  dressed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  shoes  and  stockings,  which  no  bla«*k  ever  wears ;  and 
even  among  the  whites  up  the  country  you  rarely  see  the  latter* 
The  naked  foot,  or  stBboiSy  are  quite  d  la  mode  in  the  interior.  A 
black's  rations  are  very  large  ;  it  is  true  he  has  but  little  animal  food ; 
but  where  is  the  European  peasant  that  has  ?  I  have  seen  the  al- 
most monastic  fare  of  the  peasantry  of  several  countries,  and  all  fall 
short  of  the  plentiful  and  substantial  diet  of  the  blacks  in  Brazil. 
They  are  seldom  overworked,  and  are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy, 
living  to  an  advanced  age.  In  India*  the  man  of  colour  who  brushes 
your  coat  will  refuse  to  clean  your  pipe,  and  your  servants  are  mul- 
tiplied in  proportion ;  but  then  they  are  lightly  clad,  and  a  little  rice 
is  enough  for  their  maintenance.  In  Brazil,  however,  instead  of  a 
few  raiins  of  rice,  your  slaves  must  be  well-dressed,  and  fed  abun- 
dantfy.  If  a  master  wishes  his  slave  to  work  on  the  Sunday,  he 
pays  him  for  his  labour,  and  never  less  than  one  shilling  a  day.  The 
real  drawback  to  their  happiness  arises  from  their  subjection  to  the 
frequent  brutal  exhibition  of  passion  on  the  part  of  their  masters. 
The  severest  corporal  punishment  is  immediately  inflicted  on  the 
slightest  suspicion,  and  without  a  hearing.  The  black  is  tied  to  a 
tree,  and  condemned  to  receive  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  lashes, 
sometimes  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  the  master  himself ;  and  even 
women  slaves  undergo  the  same  disgusting  punishment  I 

The  blacks  have  in  general  good  ears  for  music,  every  one  playing 
some  viola  of  his  own  construction.  Every  Saturday  night  there  is 
a  ball,  at  which  they  dance  till  daybreak  to  the  sound  of  a  small  drum, 
which  I  imagine  must  be  the  same  as  the  West  Indian  tom-tom. 
The  sound  is  most  discordant ;  and  the  scene  a  very  lively  represen- 
tation of  the  dance  of  the  demons.  In  the  middle  of  a  large  hut 
where  these  revels  are  held  is  a  huge  wood  fire,  and  round  this  the 
blacks  dance  merrily,  making  the  most  fiend  like  noise  imaginable. 
The  smoke  is  so  dense  that  you  can  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  these 
strange  faces  at  intervals;  but  every  now  and  then  you  see  the  white 
teeth  and  eyes  grinning  horribly,  and  then  again  all  is  veiled  in 
smoke.  At  night  they  all  come  to  the  fazenda  to  ask  our  blessing, 
and,  after  the  usual  answer  of  ^  sempre^*  go  away.  When  any  black 
wants  to  marry,  he  asks  permission  of  *  The  Senhor,'  who  marries 
them,  and  also  grants  divorces,  besides  being  sometimes  physician, 
*  surgeon,  &c.  One  woman  on  the  estate,  who  had  not  yet  attained 
her  fourteenth  year,  had  already  changed  her  husband  five  times ! 

Those  who  believe  that  the  African  race  are  little  more  than  a 
superior  sort  of  animal,  scarcely  endowed  with  reason,  must  be  very 
ill-informed.  The  majority  of  the  blacks  are  exceedingly  intelligent ; 
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indeed,  the  fact  of  their  acqairing  a  kngnage  so  different  to  Am 
own  in  a  very  short  time,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  They  are  very 
cunning,  and  excel  in  all  sorts  of  duplicity, --the  arm  of  the  weaker 
against  the  stronger  power.  A  short  time  previously,  I  accompanied 
an  Englishman,  who  possessed  an  estate  at  some  distance  from  the 
fazenda,  to  which  he  only  paid  periodical  visits,  being  chiefly  occa* 
pied  in  the  city.  On  these  occasions  he  generally  found  his  respec- 
table household  napping, — taking  care  to  arrive  unexpectedly. 
When  we  reached  his  abode,  the  owner  clapped  his  hands,  and  a 
slave  appeared, — a  cunning-looking  fellow,  and  as  fat  as  a  pig.  He 
acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  house-steward  and  cook, — a  clever 
fellow,  but  an  arrant  rogue,  as  appeared  in  the  sequel.  In  about  an 
hour  after  our  arrival  he  produced  a  capital  dinner ;  and  moselle  and 
claret  soon  made  up  for  the  fatigue  of  our  morning's  route,  over  a 
country  the  wildest  of  the  wild.  At  breakfast  next  morning,  my 
friend  felt  a  desire  for  some  champagne,  and  desired  me  to  descend 
with  him  to  the  cellar,  as  he  had  some  little  misgiving  that  his  iron 
locks  and  bolts  had  been  tampered  with.  At  first  it  seemed  all  right ; 
but,  on  lifting  a  bottle  of  champagne,  it  was  found  wanting  ;  and  to 
his  great  horror,  he  discovered  that  no  less  than  thirteen  dozen  of 
wine,  besides  liqueurs  and  spirits,  had  evaporated,  the  bottles  being 
carefully  sealed  up  again.  All  the  slaves  were  examined,  and  tha 
crime  was  traced  to  the  house- steward,  who  was  condemned  to  be 

Sflogffed.  The  culprit  was  accordingly  stripped,  and  tied  up  in  tha 
rden,  several  cords  being  attached  to  his  oody,  arms,  and  feet.  Be* 
re  the  signal  was  given,  he  was  asked  if  he  had  sold  the  wine,  or  re* 
served  it  for  home  consumption. '  I  drank  it  every  drop,'  he  answered. 
A  muleteer  acted  as  executioner  on  the  occasion  ;  ana  when  about  mx 
lashes  had  been  administered,  the  culprit  begged  as  a  particular  favour 
that  the  cords  might  be  removed,  as  he  was  suffering  great  pain  from 
the  pressure.  On  their  removal,  off  he  darted  sans  culotietLS  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him,  and  off  also  w^^nt  all  the  other  blacks  *  full  chisel,' 
as  the  Americans  say,  leaving  us  alone,  not  sans  culottes,  but  sans  diner^ 
— a  far  more  indispensable  thing  in  these  sunny  climates.  Our  cook 
was  gone,  so  was  our  champagne  and  cura^oa.  The  affidr  began  to 
look  most  unpromising,  when  several  of  the  blacks  returned  from  tha 
pursuit. 

Dinner  did  at  last  make  its  appearance ;  but  the  steward  was  mis- 
sing till  the  following  morning,  when  he  returned  fortified  with  a 
*  padrinho.'  When  a  slave  is  convicted  of  an  offence,  he  frequently 
makes  his  escape,  and  takes  refuge  at  the  house  of  some  neighbour, 
who,  in  conformity  with  the  code  of  hospitality,  gives  the  offender  a 
letter  to  his  master  requesting  his  forgiveness.  If  it  be  a  first  of- 
fence, a  full  pardon  is  generally  granted ;  but  in  this  case  the  letter 
or  ^  padrinho'  was  of  no  avail,  and  a  hundred  lashes  were  inflicted, 
with  the  prospect  of  two  hundred  more  hi  a  week's  time. 

The  mares  in  this  country  are  seldom  broken  in.  The  finest  are 
from  Mecklenburgh  and  the  Cape,  and  all  are  quite  wild.  They  are 
turned  into  the  pastures,  and  when  their  assistance  is  required  they 
are  canffht  with  the  lasso,  and  conveyed  to  the  fasenda. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  stirrups  are  much  used  on  this  estate.  They 
are  made  of  brass,  and  are  so  small,  that  there  is  only  room  for  the  tip 
of  the  foot.  The  lassadors  seldom  wear  boots,  but  thrust  the  big  toe 
of  each  foot  through  the  narrow  apertore.  If  yon  give  a  gaacho  a  pair 
of  boots,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  cut  off  the  tips.    In  Buenos 
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Avrea,  they  frequently  kill  the  mues  for  the  take  of  the  flesh ;  and 
whenever  foreigners  have  attempted  to  ride  the  mares,  in  common 
with  the  custom  of  every  other  country,  they  have  invariably  been 
ridiculed  for  the  barbarism.  Horses  in  this  country  are  seldom 
broken  in  before  five  years  old.  In  rainy  weather  they  use  a  curious 
stirmp,  each  foot  being  inclosed  in  a  large  wooden  box,  which  has 
a  very  uncouth  appearance,  but  answers  the  purpose  in  a  primitive 
manner. 

Inhere  has  been  great  rejoicing  lately  at  the  death  of  a  celebrated 
bandit,  who  has  long  infested  the  estate.  The  name  of  this  Fra  Dia*^ 
volo  was  Monsieur  Charles,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  had  many 
years  lived  at  Trieschal,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  He  made  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  stealing  mules  and  slaves,  and  had  frequently 
been  under  sentence  of  death  for  murders  committed  on  the  Serra ; 
but,  as  money  in  this  country  will  easily  buy  over  the  judges,  Senhor 
Carlos  was  no  sooner  under  arrest  than  he  was  at  liberty  affain.  A 
few  days  before,  he  stole  some  blacks  belonging  to  a  neighbouring 
fazendeiro,  and  hid  them  in  his  house  at  Trieschal.  He  was  tracked^ 
however,  by  the  injured  party,  who  called  loudly  for  admittance,  to 
which  Carlos  turned  a  deaf  ear,  whereupon  they  fired  upon  his  house. 
Here  he  secreted  himself  for  two  days ;  but  on  the  third  day  he 
mounted  his  steed,  and  was  about  to  ascend  the  mountain,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  desist,  and,  on  his  refusal,  the  plaintiff  took  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  fired,  and  wounded  the  robber,  and  on  com- 
ing op,  quickly  despatched  him.  The  man  openly  boasted  of  the 
deed ;  and  the  authorities  suffered  the  matter  to  pass  by  unnoticed, 
being  glad  enough  that  Carlos  hud  finished  his  marauding  career. 
He  was  a  tall  handsome  fellow ;  and  the  fatzendeiros  all  made  a  point 
of  saluting  him  most  courteouriy,  not  knowing  on  whom  he  might 
pounce  next  to  levy  his  black  mail."  Another  bandit  of  renown 
had  been  slain  in  the  same  manner  six  months  previously.  He  was 
a  Portuguese^  and  had  stolen  and  murdered  blacks  in  a  wholesale 
manner. 

Christmas  Eve  is  an  event  of  much  rejoicing  here,  as  in  Europe. 
All  the  blacks  came  to  the  fazenda^  and  executed  the  movements  of 
the  Creole  dance  to  the  sound  of  violas,  played  b^  their  most  skilful 
musicians,  who  also  mingled  in  the  figure  from  time  to  time.  This 
dance  is  hy  no  means  so  barbarous  as  might  be  supposed.  Some  of 
the  figures  are  even  graceful,  and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  their 
nenal  hum-drum  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  tom-tom.  They  continued 
their  performance  the  whole  night ;  and  early  on  the  following  mornr 
ing  a  distribution  of  clothes  took  phtce,  consistinsr  chiefly  of  articles 
of  Manchester  manufacture,  such  as  handkerchieis,  turbans,  cloaks, 
trousers,  and  dresses.  All  these  find  their  way  into  the  interior  of 
Brazil,  as  they  do  indeed,  into  all  parts  of  the  globe.  I  remember  an 
Englishman  bringing  home  a  South  American  poncho,  as  a  curiosity 
of  the  land,  and  making  a  present  of  it,  to  a  friend,  who  rejoiced  in 
sneh  foreign  specimens  as  Indian  tomahawks,  hookahs,  poisoned  ar- 
rows, and  uffly  little  Japanese  idols  with  wide  mouths.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  first  thing  tluit  struck  the  friend's  eye  was  the  name  of 
the  particular  manufacturer  at  Manchester,  who  had  made  the  iden- 
tical poncho,  which  had  thus  returned  to  its  native  country ! 

The  children  danced  the  Creole  dance  on  the  Christmas  morning, 
and  aU  seemed  highly  delighted  with  their  Teipsichorean  labours, 
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from  the  white-headed  huntsman  of  eighty  to  the  yearling  children. 
An  ox  was  slain,  and  distributed  amongst  the  slaves,  whilst  we,  the 
fairer  part  of  the  population,  partook  of  a  Christmas  dinner,  consist- 
ing of  turkey,  beef,  plum-pudding,  and  champagne,  at  one  of  the  cot- 
tages on  the  estate,  tenanted  by  an  English  family.  We  then  played 
vingt'd'Un  till  one  in  the  morning.  The  cottage  was  not  far  from 
the  fazenda ;  and,  returning  on  foot,  each  was  fortified  with  a  lantern, 
and  wrapped  in  a  poncho. 

Throughout  the  interior  of  Brazil  I  found  few  houses  where  the 
daughters  of  the  fazendeiros,  or  indeed  any  of  the  female  part  of  the 
famiiy,  made  their  appearance.  I  spent  a  day  with  one  of  the  most 
hospitable  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  father  of  a  large  famiiy, 
but  none  of  the  young  ladies  were  visible.  Every  now  and  then  i 
saw  two  laughing  faces  peeping  through  a  hole  in  the  door ;  hot  the 
moment  I  glanced  at  the  aperture  the  faces  vanished.  This  custom 
is  general,  and  leads  to  a  marriage  system  d  laChinoise*  Marriages 
are  arranged  in  the  following  manner.  The  patient  bent  upon  mar- 
riage hears  that  a  certain  father  has  daughters  to  dispose  of ;  where- 
upon he  calls  on  the  papa,  tells  him  of  his  inclination  to  become 
his  son-in-law,  and  that  he  possesses  so  many  slaves  and  coffee-trees. 
If  the  papa  thinks  they  have  enough  *  coffee  and  blacks'  to  liv«  upon 
comfortably,  he  accepts  the  proposal,  and  introduces  the  aspirant  to 
his  future  wife,  who  perhaps  sees  her  '  future'  for  the  first  time.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  society  of  the  interior,  principally  amongst 
the  smaller  fazendeiros,  or  farmers ;  for  in  Rio  you  find  little  difference 
from  any  other  civilized  country.  People  in  the  interior  are  nearly 
uneducated  ;  reading  and  writing,  especially  the  latter,  are  looked 
upon  as  Herculean  acquirements;  and  amongst  the  women  the 
greatest  ignorance  invariably  prevails. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  large  cavalcade  appeared  at  the  ^ate  of  the  fa- 
zenda. The  party  consisted  of  an  old  Ca9ador,  or  in  plain  English  a 
Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  of  these  woods  and  forests,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  besides  children  innumerable.  Now, « 
dame  blanche  at  the  Fazenda  de  St.  Anna  is  indeed  a  rare  occurrence, 
— a  ptarmigan  amongst  the  black  game, — so  we  all  hastened  to  the 
yard  to  receive  our  new  guests ;  and  a  most  extraordinary  looking 
^oup  they  were.  The  old  gentleman  wore  a  long  white  beard,  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  woods,  and  was  in 
point  of  wildness  equal  to  the  beasts  of  chase.  But  the  cos* 
tumes  of  the  daughters  were  unique.  In  spite  of  the  rainy  season, 
they  wore  very  thin  white  dresses,  embroidered  all  over,  and  hats 
of  the  masculine  gender,  but  of  dark  green,  with  gold  bands,  and  ar- 
tificial flowers.  The  shoes  were  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  with  extremelv 
thick  soles,  and  covering  the  instep.  At  dinner  I  tried  to  discourse^' 
the  young  ladies.  They  were  going  to  Rio  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
present  at  a  christening ;  but  beyond  this  piece  of  information  they 
evinced  great  taciturnity,  and  contented  themselves  with  sprinkling 
their  meat  with  flour,  using  both  hands  for  the  operation.  The  hun* 
ter  eat  enormously.  To  be  as  hungry  as  a  hunter  is  an  expression 
often  heard  ;  hut  on  this  occasion  our  guest  out-Heroded  Herod,  or 
rather  out-Nimroded  Nimrod.  When  the  cheese  was  brought  on  the 
table,  several  huge  pieces  were  cut  off,  and  deposited  in  a  plate,  ac- 
cording to  custom.  The  plate  was  handed  to  the  Caqador,  who,  not 
understanding  this  homoeopathic  way  of  taking  cheese,  quietly  ae- 
eepted  the  whole  of  the  contents,  and  devoured  it  with  perfect  ease, 
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to  oar  no  small  astonUhinent.  The  whole  family  yawned  awfulhr  af* 
ter  diDDer, — [scarcely  thought  the  papa  had  room  for  a  yawn ;  ana  the 
next  morning  after  hreakfast  they  donned  their  hats  mounted  their 
steeds,  and  we  wished  them  a  very  good  journey.  A  mulatto,  who 
dined  with  us  the  next  day,  met  the  party  at  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain, completely  soaked,  and  I  thought  of  the  hats  and  the  rose-co- 
loured shoes. 

About  four  leagues  from  the  fazenda  resided  one  of  the  red  men, 
the  aborigines,  and  rightful  owners  of  the  soil,  from  which  they  have 
been  driven  more  to  the  interior,  the  few  that  remain  being  more  sup- 
pressed than  incorporated  with  their  ancient  invaders.  He  was  a 
squatter, — that  is  to  say,  he  established  himself  upon  the  estate 
about  ten  years  ago,  cut  down  some  virgin  wood,  and  built  his  house 
upon  the  stumps,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  expel  the  in- 
truder. He  threatened  to  shoot  any  one  who  molested  him,  and, 
under  those  circumstances,  nobody  did  molest  him.  Having  roofed  in 
his  house,  he  made  himself  a  little  plantatioil,  and  there  he  was  estab- 
lished for  life,  living  entirely  by  the  fruit  of  his  spade  and  his  gun. 
I  heard  so  much  of  this  Indian,  and  of  his  primitive  way  of  living,  that 
I  resolved  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  cauie  qui  coute  ;  but  no  companion 
could  I  find.  So  I  saddled  a  mule,  poncho'd  myself,  and  bent  my 
steps,  or  rather  those  of  the  mule,  to  the  habitation  of  myredfriena, 
feeling  very  much  as  if  I  was  goins  to  pay  a  morning  visit  to  an  ogre 
or  the  giant  Cormoran.  1  scrambled  through  the  forest,  leading  my 
mule  with  one  hand,  and  cutting  down  branches  with  the  other,  armed 
with  a  huge  knife  for  that  purpose.  Roads  are  frequently  made  in 
this  manner,  which  answer  the  temporary  purpose  of  pushing  on  very 
well,  although  it  would  hardly  serve  as  a  sample  -for  pnvinff  Oxford 
Street.  At  last  I  found  myself  near  a  small  plantation  of  Indian  com 
and  potatoes,  varied  with  beans,  and  twelve  little  coffee  trees,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  like  the  tuft  of  hair  on  Thersites'  head.  A  single  horse 
was  grazing  in  the  distance,  which,  with  a  few  cackling  fowls,  com- 
prised  the  whole  of  the  farm-stock. 

I  was  now  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  having  no  letter  of  intro- 
duction, was  rather  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse ;  but  I  knocked  at  the  door 
with  my  knife,  and  two  ^irls  came  out.  They  wore  nothing  but  a  very 
short  blue  petticoat,  and  their  hair  was  streaming  down  their  backs. 
They  were  as  dark  as  mulattos,  but  with  a  slifi^ht  tmge  of  colour,  larsre 
black  eyes,  and  teeth  as  white  as  snow,  arch  and  gipsy-like  in  the 
extreme,  but  without  very  pleasing  faces.  I  told  them  I  had  lost  my 
way,  and  begged  them  to  point  me  out  the  shortest  road  to  the  fa- 
zenda. The  youngest  answered  me  directly  in  Portuguese,  making  a 
thousand  gestures,  and  speaking  with  much  volubility.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  thunder  rattled  amongst  the  mountains,  and  the  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents,  and  the  young  ladies  insisted  upon  my  taking 
shelter.  They  told  me  that  their  father  was  in  the  woods  hunting ; 
but  they  thought  he  would  soon  come  back  to  eat.  I  thought  of  the 
ogre  again.  The  youngest  told  me  that  her  mother  died  some  time 
ago,  and  was  buried  in  the  wood.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  been 
out  of  the  wood.  ^  Never,'  was  the  answer.  It  >%ill  be  allowed  that 
to  sustain  a  very  long  conversation  with  a  couple  of  damsels  who  had 
never  quitted  their  native  shrubbery,  was  somewhat  difficult.  Pre- 
sently I  saw  a  red  man  running  down  the  mountain  with  the  agility 
of  a  tiger-cat,  and  in  another  instant  he  sprang  into  the  cottage.  His 
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skill  was  quite  rsd,  with  bkck  flos^  hair^  and  a  long  beard  ^  hisffan 
was  slung  behind  him,  and  he  was  dressed  in  a  monkey-skin  jacket, 
with  a  cap  and  continuations  of  the  same  material,  or  rather  aMMrevi- 
ations,  for  they  only  reached  to  the  knee.  His  nose  was  curled,  and 
very  prominent,  and  his  large  black  eyes  rather  deep  in  their  sockets 
—-his  arms,  breast,  and  feet  were  bare,  the  feet  small,  and  delicately 
fotmed.  I  explained  to  him  that  I  was  the  nephew  of  the  Senhor, 
and  had  lost  my  way ;  upon  which  he  brought  me  a  sack  of  Indian 
com  to  sit  upon,  apologised  that  he  had  no  wine  or  cachaca,  (the 
common  spirit  of  the  country,)  but  that  his  feizao  would  soon  be 
ready.  He  then  talked  about  his  plantations,  and  the  success  of  his 
day's  chMc.  He  complained  that  he  had  only  killed  an  armadillo 
and  a  capivara ;  but  had  seen  a  deer,  and  missed  her.  He  then 
said,  '  If  you  like  to  come  and  hunt  porcos  de  mate  (wild  pigs)  and 
will  bring  powder  and  shot,  I  will  lend  you  a  gun.'  I  answered,  that 
nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure,  and  awed  him  what  country* 
woman  his  wife  was.  He  replied,  that  she  was  a  mulatto — ^which  ac- 
counted for  the  daughter's  nondescript  complexion.  The  feizao  now 
made  its  appearance  in  the  skin  of  a  ianre  gourd,  and  we  got  round 
and  helped  ourselves  with  our  finders.  The  second  course  consisted 
of  a  large  pail  of  cedar  wood,  with  a  huge  peeled  pumpkin  inside. 
The  eldest  daughter  took  a  quantity  of  Indian  com  and  threw  it  into 
the  pail  with  both  hands,  and  in  went  our  fingers  as  before.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  repast  they  brought  me  some  water  and  a  banana 
leaf,  which  made  a  very  good  towel.  One  of  the  girls  took  a  great 
fancy  to  my  white  cotton  gloves,  and  put  them  on  several  times.  I 
was  glad  to  repay  their  hospitality  at  the  price  of  a  pair  of  Berlin 
gloves,  so  I  presented  her  with  them,  to  her  g^reat  delight.  1  then 
shook  hands  with  the  red  man,  and,  after  another  invitation  to  come 
and  hunt  wild  pigs,  I  took  my  departure. 

If  liberty,  independence,  and  d  auoi  tnvre,  can  render  a  man  happy, 
my  red  friend  ought  to  be  perfectly  so» 


BALLAD. 

BT  ALEXANDER  M'dOUGALL,  ESQ.  OF  NOTA  SCOTIA, 

'  Oh  oome  to  me,  mj  only  love ! — the  wan  hat  lunk  to  rest, 

His  latest  ray  has  faded  from  the  lofty  moantain's  crest, 

And,  as  if  mourning  for  his  fltght,  soft  as  the  lover's  sigh, 

The  nigrht-breeze,  while  it  fkns  my  cheek,  goes  famtly  mnrm'rinf  by. 

*  Oh  come  to  me,  mj  only  love ! — ^the  moon  is  shtnin^^  brigfat,^ 
The  stars  that  form  her  ooionet  are  mellow'd  by  her  hght, 
And  soft  and  sweet  her  glances  (all  upon  the  open  bay, 
Where  bright  the  silver  waters  dance,  and  sparkle  far  away. 

*  Oh  come  to  me !  in  safety  come ! — the  tower  is  dark  and  lone. 
No  hostile  sound  shall  there  be  heard,  no  Toicee  save  oar  own. 

The  stream  that  glides  beneath  the  bank  is  flowing  fast  and  free,- 
The  bark  that  floats  upon  its  tide  is  waiting,  k>ve,  for  thee. 
•Long  have  I  had  thy  father's  hate,  and  Ion?  endured  his  scorn, 
And  still  in  silence  for  thy  sake,  Vd  bear  as  1  have  borne ; 
But  now,  should  fortune  smile,  I'll  change,  ere  yonder  moon  deolhie, 
The  angry  flashes  of  his  eye  for  beams  of  love  from  thine.* 
The  maiden  came — ^the  morning  sun  rose  joyously  and  fah^ — 
They  sought  her  in  the  lonely  tower— the  maiden  was  not  there; 
But  one  snail  foot-print  on  Um  sand,  one  line  upon  the  stooe, 
In  baste  engraved,  tofficed  to  tell  her  shre  that  she  had  flown. 
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BY  JOHN  MILLS. 
THE  BATTU. 

The  snn  had  just  risen,  and  his  rays  were  streaminff  into  my  bed- 
room, as  I  leaped  from  repose  fresh  as  a  three-ye«ir  old.  It  was  in- 
deed as  beautiful  a  morning  as  ever  cheered  the  heart  of  a  mortal ; 
the  refreshing  mist  still  hung  upon  the  glittering  grass  in  graceful 
folds,  like  the  bridal  veil  shading,  but  not  concealing,  the  covered 
charms.  Hastily  I  completed  my  toilet,  and  descending  the  stairs,  I 
fonnd  my  host  cieaninp^  his  gun  in  the  hall,  with  his  keeper  standing 
idly  by,  surrounded  with  pans  of  hot  water  and  cold,  heaps  of  tow, 
rags,  and  cloths  of  many  sizes  and  descriptions. 

*  Good  morning,  fi^ood  morning !  What !  you  could  get  up  before 
ten  for  this  sport,  eh  V  said  he.  '  I  expect  you'll  hold  him  straight 
to-day.' 

Expressing  a  hope  that  I  should,  I  asked  why  he  was  preparing 
his  ^on,  thiiudng  it  no  peculiarly  pleasurable  occupation. 

*  In  my  younf  days.  Squire,'  he  replied,  '  men  used  to  be  tho- 
Tough-^oing  fellows,  that  knew  how  a  e^un  should  be  kept,  made, 
and  held.  They  knew  how  to  breed  a  dog,  break,  and  hunt  him ; 
but  now,  hang  me,  if  the^  do  either.  Eve^hing*s  done  for  them ; 
and,  something^  like  the  Ean^  who  was  surprised  how  the  apples  got 
into  the  dumplings,  wonder  how  the  devil  they  miss,  when  they  fire 
with  both  eyes  shut.  Look  at  this  ^un  :  I've  shot  with  it  for  thirty- 
two  years.  No  one  has  ever  cleaned  it  except  myself,  and  never 
aball ;  for  when  I've  finished  it,  I'm  satisfied  that  it  is  in  good 
condition.  I  know  that  it  is  ^  but  how  should  I  if  I  didn't  do  it 
mvself  ?' 

My  host  was  of  the  old  school, — ^not  of  that  obsolete  one  when 
gentlemen  could  not  approach  a  trout.stream  without  velvet  caps,  or 
*  tally-ho'  a  fox  unless  decked  in  court-wigs,  perfumed  and  powder- 
ed ;  but  he  eschewed  the  dandyism  of  sporting  practised  univer- 
•ally  by  the  Nimrods  of  the  present  day.  To  see  a  particularly  wall- 
cnt  tight,  waisted  shooting-jacket,  a  swaggering  tasseled  cap,  light 
boots,  a  conspicuous  cravat,  scratchless  stock,  with  the  usual  trifling 
accompaniments  of  the  September  outfit,  were  to  him  objects  of  su- 
preme  contempt.  He  looked  upon  the  owner  as  one  disgracing  the 
manly  amusement :  and  he  that  once  ^  turned  out'  thus  vainly  equip- 
ped with  old  John  Goodwin,  would  most  assuredly  avoid  a  second 
experiment. 

On  the  fourth  of  October  my  host  had  invited  his  select  friends 
for  a  choice  day's  pheasant  shooting.  His  preserves  were  well  fill- 
ed with  game ;  and  the  annual  treat  of  ^  a  battu'  was  anticipated  with 
great  pleasure  by  numbers  of  sportsmen. 

*  Map,  are  the  spaniels  in  trim  V  inquired  my  host  of  one  admirinff 
keeper,  who  stood  grinning  with  a  dog-whip  in  one  brawny  hand^ 
and  some  couples  in  the  other. 

*  I  should  say  they  gist  was,  sir,'  replied  Map,  with  a  knowing  nod 
of  satisfaction. 

'  Are  those  boys  got  to  beat  for  us  f 

*  Yes,  they  be,  sir.' 

VOL.  VI.  3 
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'  Have  ^ou  looked  at  the  threads  this  jnoming  V  asked  the  mas- 
ter, stopping  in  his  task,  and  looking  in  the  keeper's  face,  inquir- 
ingly. 

'  I  should  think  I  sist  did,  sir,  afore  daylight.  Not  one  broke. 
All's  right  as  a  trivet.' 

It  was  a  plan  of  my  host  to  fix  pieces  of  thread  across  the  woods 
in  various  parts.  So  that,  in  case  of  poachers  visiting^  these  sancia 
sanctorum  without  being  seen  by  his  watchful  keeper  Map,  and  his 
supernumeraries,  it  might  be  known  by  the  thread  being  broken. 

The  cleaning  of  the  gun  being  finished,  we  sat  down  to  a  breakfast 
of  substantials  that  would  have  broken  the  hunger  of  a  regiment  of 
Irish  dragoons.  A  huge  piece  of  beef  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
polished  oak  table,  surrounded  with  cold  chickens,  ham,  tongue, 
pigeon-pie,  eggs,  rounds  of  buttered  toast,  and  other  suitables  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

*■  Come,  my  boy,  come,  you  must  drink  a  pint  of  this  stiff  ale 
and,  setting  the  example,  he  divided  the  snowy  froth,  and  quaffed  a 
draught  both  deep  and  long  from  a  large  brown  jug,  which  was 
handed  to  him  by  the  attentive  Map,  who  had  just  drawn  it  from  a 
capacious  butt  in  the  jaws  of  a  cellar  beneath,  of  dangerous  dimen- 
sions for  an  explorer.  So  long  was  the  pull  at  Sir  John  Barleycorn 
by  my  host,  that  Map  began  to  fear  the  remainder  in  reversion  would 
be  short  commons  for  him. 

I  took  the  jug,  and  drank  of  the  strong  beer,  giving  the  sentient 
toast  of  *  The  trigger,'  as  a  preliminary,  and,  '  May  we  have  as  good 
sport  as  the  quality  of  the  ale,'  by  way  of  a  finish. 

'  Some  of  the  early  birds  will  be  here  soon  now,'  said  my  host, 
looking  at  his  antiquated  watch. 

*  Here  comes  one  on  'em,  sir !'  exclaimed  Map,  pointing  to  an 
equestrian  cantering  up  the  gravel  drive  towards  the  house  upon  a 
fine-looking  horse,  followed  by  a  mounted  groom  with  a  gun-case 
under  his  whip-arm. 

*  It's  Tom  Merry  weather,  as  usual,'  said  my  host.  *  First  for  the 
meet,  first  at  the  death,  and  the  last  to  leave  good  wine.  Ha !  ha  ! 
ha !    Tom's  a  sad  dog !' 

Tom  entered  the  room  with  a  remarkably  unceremonious  air,  and 
seizing  my  host's  hand,  extended  for  the  grasp,  they  both  indulged 
in  a  loud  hearty  laugh,  without  either  uttering  a  word,  which  clearly 
signified  the  extreme  good  terms  existing  between  the  cacbinnatory 
indulgers.  After  my  formal  introduction  to  Tom  Merryweather, 
another  jug  of  ale  was  brought  by  Map,  who  ofifered  it  to  him. 

*  That's  your  sorts !'  exclaimed  Tom,  with  Goldfinch,  in  *  The 
Road  to  Ruin,' — '  That's  your  sorts  for  me  !'  And  his  voice  was 
silenced  for  a  few  moments,  while  he  swallowed  the  potent  liquid  in 
very  considerable  quantities. 

The  host  stood  watching  with  g^oodnatured  smiles  the  huge  drink 
of  the  thirsty  sportsman,  and  said,  when  the  jug  was  brought  gra- 
dually from  his  lips,  ^You  can't  whistle,  Tom,  now — ha!  ha!  ha!' 

Tom  screwed  up  his  lips  vrith  a  good  endeavour ;  but  nothing  but 
a  pant  came  from  them.  *  By  wetting  my  whistle  so  much,  I've 
drowned  it,  farmer.' 

Here  followed  a  second  edition  of  uproarious  mirth  from  the  two 
jolly  light-hearted  fellows. 

^  ilere  they  come ! — here  are  the  boys,  as  thick  as  hops  !'  exclaim- 
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edmy  host,  as  a  neat  boggy  quickly  approached,  followed  by  a  dash- 
ing tandem,  and  a  do^-cart,  full  of  merry  fellows,  all  laughing  and 
smoking  best  Havanna^s. 

After  mutual  congratulations  upon  the  fineness  of  the  weather, 
introductions,  and  large  libations  of  the  admirable  beer,  the  party, 
consisting  of  ten,  armed  with  double  barrels  of  the  best  kind,  follow- 
ed our  entertainer  and  his  keeper.  Immediately  preceding  were  six 
lubberly  bumpkins,  carrying  long  sticks  in  their  hands  to  beat  out  the 
game  with,  and  two  brace  of  diminutive  spaniels  were  obediently 
treading  upon  the  heels  of  Map,  much  against  their  inclination.  In 
this  order  we  arrived  at  the  first  wood,  and  before  the  bumpkins  and 
dogis  were  permitted  to  enter,  we  were  requested  to  take  our  posi- 
tions, according  to  our  tastes  or  knowledge  of  the  location.  After 
each  had  settled  the  exact  place  for  his  range,  Map  heard  the  excla- 
mation of '  All  right !'  from  his  master.  The  little  anxious  spaniels, 
with  a  cheerful  cry,  sprang  into  the  thick  cover  to  the  given  order, 
followed  by  the  motley  group  of  bumpkacious  bipeds.  1  was  placed 
by  the  side  of  my  worthy  friend,  who  said, 

'  Take  'em  right  and  left.  Never  mind  me.  Squire.  I'll  strike  a 
light  at  'em  when  you  are  done  with  the  tinder.' 

The  dogs  were  now  yelping  their  musical  cries,  having  started 
some  rabbits  or  hares,  which,  from  feelings  of  self-preservation,  con- 
tinued in  the  wood,  despite  of  the  exertions  to  make  them  fair  marks. 
The  beaters  hallooed,  and  thrashed  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  all  the 
guns  were  prepared  for  a  crack  at  anything  that  might  present  itself 
to  the  ready  trigger. 

^  Mark  ! — mar-r-rk  i'  hallooed  Map,  as  his  well-tutored  ear  caught 
the  first  flap  of  a  pheasant. 

High  over  the  trees  I  saw  him  mount  a  long  distance  from  me. 
On  he  came  towards  where  I  stood,  with  his  many-coloured  and 
beautiful  breast  glittering  in  the  sun.  Momentarily  I  expected  to 
see  him  fall  before  some'  well-directed  aim.  Bang !  bang  !  snapped 
a  double  barrel ;  but  on  he  came  unscathed,  with  his  neck  stretched 
out. 

^  Missed  I'  whispered  my  friend.  '  Take  it  coolly.  He's  for 
you.' 

I  raised  my  gun,  covered,  pulled,  and  down  the  fine  fellow 
plumped  in  the  long  grass  at  my  feet,  fluttering  in  the  convulsions 
of  death. 

^  Well  shot,  Squire ! — well  shot  I'  said  my  friend,  picking  up  the 
bird  ;  '  and  a  young  cock,  too,'  continued  he,  looking  at  his  spurs. 

As  I  was  charging,  a  rabbit  popped  out  of  the  underwood  with 
the  swiftness  of  light,  and  as  suddenly  ran  into  it  again.  I  started 
as  a  loud  roar,  resembling  the  report  of  a  cannon,  issued  from  my 
host's  long  piece  close  to  me. 

'  What  use  was  that  V  said  I.    *  It  was  impossible  to  kill  it.' 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  and  going  to  the 
verge  of  the  cover,  knelt  down.  Creeping  almost  the  length  of  his 
body  into  it,  after  a  short  time  he  backed  out,  dragging  the  rabbit 
riddled  through  the  head. 

*  They  never  show  a  tip  of  their  listeners  to  me  without — '  And 
he  concluded  by  giving  a  very  knowing  nod  with  his  left  eye  shut, 
and  holding  up  the  shattered  head  of  the  ill-fated  rabbit. 

Mark,  mark  cock  !'   But  the  warning  was  scarcely  given  by  the 
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watchful  Map,  when  down  tumbled  a  woodcock  befoce  Tom  Morry- 
weather's  gun. 

'  Tom  never  misses  !'  exclaimed  my  friend,  in  a  tone  of  admiration. 
*  A  vad  dog  that  Tom— ha  1  ha  *  ha !' 

Another  rabbit  jumped  from  the  wood,  and  stood  for  an  instant 
with  fear  at  sedng  us.  The  yelping  of  a  pursuing  spaniel  soon  de* 
termified  his  wavering  inclination.  Away  he  ran  with  the  fleetness 
of  wind.    I  levelled  my  piece,  and  the  charge  cut  a  deep  furrow  in 


remaining  barrel ;  but  on  fled  the  nimble  rabbit,  pursued  by  a  yelp- 
ing dog. 

'  Now  I'll  strike  a  light  at  him,'  coolly  observed  my  old  friend, 
as  he  brought  his  gun  to  bear.  The  echoes  rang  upon  the  surround- 
ing hills  as  the  rabbit  leaped  into  the  air  from  the  unerring  noisy 
piece. 

*  That's  a  long  one,'  said  I. 

*  Fetch  him— that's  a  lad  !'  he  said  to  the  dog,  who  brought  the 
rabbit,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  his  master.  ^  Sqwire,  that's  what  I 
oall  a  wipe  o'  the  eye,  at  something  like  eighty  yards  off.' 

*  How  could  I  miss  such  a  chance  V 

*  I'll  tell  you  kow.  You  didn't  hold  him  straight,'  replied  he, 
with  a  chucklo.    '  Now,  here  come  some  beauties  for  you.' 

I  looked  down  the  middle  of  the  cover,  in  which  there  was  a  nar- 
row break,  and  towards  us  flew  a  brace  of  pheasants,  almost  side  by 
side.   I  palled  at  a  long  distance,  and  down  fell  both. 

'  A  long  shot  for  ever  !'  exclaimed  my  friend.  ^  Too  many  at 
once,  though.   Keep  cool,  and  you'll  bag  all.' 

The  game,  being  driven  to  the  corner  of  the  wood  where  we  were 
standing,  now  rose  momentarily.  Flash  after  flash  succeeded  each 
other,  as  the  birds  tumbled  over  to  the  earth.  Rabbits  and  hares 
rushed  from  the  skirts,  and,  before  they  could  fly  from  the  more-to* 
be*dreaded  men  than  dogs,  were  bagged  as  lawful  spoil.  Few,  com- 
paratively speaking,  effected  an  escape.  The  sportsmen  selected  by 
my  host  for  this  yearly  '  battu'  were  the  crack  marksmen  of  the 
county,  and  not  one  but  would  deem  a  *  clean  miss'  as  a  very  an- 
noying and  almost  an  unaccountable  incident. 

*  Every  head  out,  sir,'  said  Map,  crashing  through  sone  thick 
boughs  into  the  open  space  where  we  were  standing. 

*  Any  gone  back  V  inquired  his  master. 

*  Not  many  doubled,  sir.  Most  have  made  for  the  Hill-Moss  copse 
that  had  the  chance,'  replied  Map,  puttmg  much  emphasis  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence. 

*  Now,  then,  gentlemen  !'  hallooed  my  friend.  '  Tom  Merry- 
weather,  I  say,  Tom  !' 

*  Over  t'  cried  a  voice  which  cheers  the  horse  to  fly  a  rasper. 
*  Here  I  am  t'  said  Tom,  clearing  a  hedge  like  a  harlequin,  and 
bounding  close  to  us,  with  eyes  bright  with  excitement,  and  glowing 
cheeks. 

*  Have  you  had  yoor  share,  Tom  V  asked  the  host. 

*  Five  brace  o'long  tails,  leash  o'Sarahs,  two  couple  and  a  half  of 
oonies,  and  a  cock,'  ennmeimted  Tom. 

^  How  many  muffs  !' 

*  Missed  a  rabbit,  because  I  didn't  see  it.' 

<  Well  done,  Tom.  Tbat  ezoase  shall  pass  muster.' 


the  ground,  five  feet  at  least  behind 


Bang  !  went  the 
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Wa  were  now  joined  by  the  remainder  of  the  party,  who  had  en- 
joyed  excellent  sport*  Au  were  in  high  Stpirits,  and  eager  for  a  con- 
tioaance  of  the  glorious  amusement.  The  crew  of  bumpkins  were  all 
chattering  and  haw-haw ing  at  the  various  anecdotes  each  wa^  relat- 
ing of  the  others.  How  one  threw  himself  face  downwards  into  a 
bed  of  stinging  nettles,  to  avoid  the  shot  flying  thirty  yards  above 
his  head.  That  another  tripped  over  a  stout  prickly  bramble,  and 
bawled  out  that  he  was  in  a  steel-trap.  A  third,  upon  seeing  a  wea- 
zei,  called  out,  '  Mark,  hare  1'  A  pheasant,  rising  close  under  the 
foot  of  a  fourth,  so  frightened  him  with  the  sudden  whir-r-r-whis ! 
that,  turning  white  as  chalk,  he  began  climbing  a  tree. 

A  half-olful  urchin  was  seen  approaching  us  astride  of  a  donkey, 
evidently  as  reluctant  to  a  quick  movement  as  the  rider  was  desirous 
of  one.  He  held  a  basket  of  capacious  dimensions,  covered  with  a 
cloth  white  as  mountain  snow.  The  other  arm  clutched  a  stick  of 
weighty  material,  which  was  being  applied  vigorously  to  the  slowly* 
inclined  animal. 

*  Here  comes  Jack,'  said  our  host,  ^  with  the  indispensables.  Con- 
found that  boy !  how  he  thrashes  Dick !' 

*  He's  used  to  it,  sir,  and  doesn't  mind  a  straw  about  a  lickin'. 
Use  is  second  natur','  philosophically  refdied  Map. 

We  prepared  for  the  anticipated  arrival  of  the  Mercury  from  the 
larder  oy  sitting  in  a  ring  upon  the  grass,  under  the  widely-spreading 
branches  of  a  chestnut  tree.  The  spaniels  and  beaters  spread  them- 
selves out  upon  a  mossy  bank  in  our  rear,  while  Map  stood  with 
folded  arms,  d  la  Napoleouy  waiting  for  the  messenger  with  good 
tidings,  with  any  thing  but  stoical  indifference  as  to  the  '  come  off' 
of  the  event.  The  indi^naat  voice  of  Dick's  rider,  with  the  smart 
thwack  from  the  cudgel,  were  now  very  audible. 

*  What  are  you  so  cruel  for,  JackV  asked  our  host,  as  the  two  at 
length  effected  a  terminus  of  their  journey. 

^  He  won't  mind  me,  zur.  So  I  puts  it  on  to  'em,'  replied  the  dis- 
moanter.  ^  (  waists  to  break  'em  of  his  had  ways,  so  I  cracks  'em 
well,  aur.' 

'  He's  too  old  to  mend  his  ways.' 

*  The  parsfStt  says,  we  can't  be,  zur.  So  I  'spoee  jackasses  4}an't,' 
replied  Jack,  with  confidence. 

We  roare4  with  laughter  at  Jack's  unanswerable  argument ;  but 
he  looked  quite  serious,  and  wondered  at  the  reason  of  our  mirth. 

Divers  quantities,  as  a  lawyer  would  say,  of  tempting  delicacies 
were  abstracted  from  the  hamper.  Cold  chickens  of  delicate  com- 
plexions, tongues,  ham,  bottles  of  milk  punch,  claret,  sherry,  and, 
ustly,  but  not  the  less  to  be  appreciated,  a  capacious  stone  jug  of 
the  admirable  ale. 

With  sharpened  appetites  we  discussed  the  early  luncheon.  Merry 
was  the  jest,  and  loud  rang  the  hearty  laugh  through  the  wood  and 
vale.  Never  was  there  a  set  of  lighter-hearted  fellows.  Upon  the 
conclusion  the  liberal  remainder  was  transferred  to  the  expectant 
boys  and  spaniels,  who  effected  a  rapid  demolition. 

*  Shall  we  make  for  the  Hill  Moss  copse,  sir  V  asked  Map. 
'Yes I  an4  from  thejpe  to  the  kiln  shrubbery,'  replied  his  maater* 
Upon  a  gradual  elevajt^on,  in  the  ip4dle  oC  f^'Q^  of  golden  stub* 

We,  was  a        oop^m  <rf  nii^woo4.  Throng    Dmrmu^d  a  niM> 
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row  and  deep  stream  of  transparent  water,  full  of  fine  perch  and 
roach,  which  could  he  plainly  seen  at  the  bottom. 

*0h!  for  a  bright  worm  and  a  hook!'  exclaimed  Tom  Merry- 
weather,  as  he  espied  a  perch  of  a  good  pound  and  a  half  weight, 
gently  sculling  his  tail,  like  a  coquette  with  her  fan. 

'  Take  your  places,  gentlemen,'  directed  our  host  5  '  I  expect  we 
shall  drop  upon  'em  here.' 

In  went  the  beaters  and  dogs,  accompanied  by  Map,  and  I,  with 
my  friend,  stood  at  one  end  of  the  copse,  close  to  the  verge  of  the 
stream.  Hardly  were  the  whole  of  the  starters  in,  when  '  Mark  !' 
was  shouted  by  Map.  At  the  same  instant  the  report  of  a  gun,  and 
plump  into  the  stream  fell  a  cock-pheasant  close  at  our  feet.  My 
old  friend  looked  at  it,  and  whispered,  *  That's  Tom*s  for  a  hundred. 
Right  through  his  head '  A  little  active  spaniel  rushed  through 
some  reeds,  and,  seizing  the  bird,  hurried  off  to  obey  the  loud  call 
of  the  keeper  to  '  Fetch  him  here,  Ghloe ! — fetch  him  !' 

A  wood-pigeon  darted  through  the  branches  of  a  tree.  I  saw  the 
quick  pinion  as  he  flashed  in  the  sun,  and  snapped  at  him  ;  but  he 
was  past  just  as  the  shot  rattled  among  the  trees,  cutting  the  leaves 
off  by  scores  to  the  ground.  Again  roared  the  long  gun  close  to  my 
startled  ear.    I  heard  a  slight  nutter. 

'  Another  wipe,  squire.    I've  crippled  him !'  exclaimed  my  host. 

*  Hush!  look  out!' 

A  fine  large  hare  cantered  leisurely  towards  us,  with  ears  erect, 
as  if  not  seeing  or  caring  for  our  proximity.  She  passed  within 
eighteen  yards  of  us ;  and,  throwing  back  her  long  ears  upon  her 
back,  rattled  away  at  her  best  speed. 

*  Give  her  distance,  and  shoot  forward,'  said  my  friend.  Head 
over  heels  she  toppled  as  I  pulled,  and  laid  without  a  struggle. 

'  Fairly  killed.  Better  miss  one  than  hit  the  quarters.  Always 
aim  forward  at  a  Sarah,'  said  my  host. 

The  quick  succession  of  reports  told  that  all  were  having  good 
sport.  A  brace  of  hens  sailed  over  our  heads  just  as  I  had  charged. 
I  took  the  right ;  my  friend  the  left  i  and  down  they  came  with  a 
simultaneous  plump. 

^  Mark  covey !'  shouted  a  boy ;  and  five  barrels,  one  after  the 
other,  clanged  through  the  wood.  Like  bullets  the  remaining  par- 
tridges whistled  past.  1  pulled  both  triggers  at  the  leading  brace, 
killing  the  second  bird,  and  in  my  hurry  missed  the  first ;  but,  before 
he  flew  ten  yards  farther,  the  charge  from  the  roaring  gun  of  my 

*  eye-wiping '  host  was  driven  into  him.  Like  an  arrow  he  rose  high 
in  the  air,  losing  the  power  of  guidance,  looking  like  a  soaring  lark, 
and  with  the  velocity  of  one  seeking  the  earth,  he  bounded,  feet  from 
the  ground,  falling  dead  as  a  stone. 

*  That  was  a  towerer,'  said  my  friend,  reloading. 

*  They  are  hit  just  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  when  they  mount 
so,'  replied  I. 

*  Generally  just  behind  the  wings,'  said  my  host. 

The  spaniels  were  now  yelping  with  all  their  power,  in  full 
chorus.  Their  musical  cry  echoed  through  the  cover.  Now  and 
then  one  might  be  seen  rushing  though  the  tall  grass,  in  full  chace 
of  a  fugitive.  Sometimes  they  would  leap  out  upon  the  field,  and 
snuff  the  ground  eagerly  for  the  scent,  thinking  the  pursued  had 
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vacated.  Not  finding,  back  they  doubled ;  and,  picking  it  up,  off 
they  rattled  again  merrily. 

'  Something  extra  here,'  said  my  host  in  a  low  voice,  and  screwing 
up  his  left  eye, '  1  know  we  shall  see.' 

Scarcely  had  the  words  escaped  his  lips  when  out  burst  a  fox  with 
a  cub  in  her  mouth.  No  tally-ho  escaped  us ;  but  it  was  the  first  I 
had  seen  without  giving  the  view-holloa.  Away  the  careful  mother 
went  with  her  little  one  over  the  hill  as  fast  as  she  could  travel.  Oc- 
casionally she  turned  her  head  to  see  if  the  dogs  were  in  view,  and 
then  continued  straight  forward.  Out  burst  the  noisy  team  just  as 
she  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  it  required  all  our  exertions  to 
whip  off  the  ardent  dogs,  so  that  the  fond  mother  might  rest  her 
fears  from  the  barking  pigmy  pack.  After  several  severe  cuts  from 
our  pocket-whips  the  presumptuous  spaniels  were  driven  back  into 
the  copse  to  resume  their  more  successful  task  of  springing  birds 
than  runninsf  a  fox. 

My  friend  was  standing  with  his  back  towards  the  stream,  close  to 
the  edge  of  it,  when  a  rabbit  whisked  past.  Over  and  over  it  rolled 
as  his  never-failing  charge  struck  it  through  the  head.  At  the  same 
moment  a  pheasant  towered  high  over  the  trees.  Baising  his  gun, 
without  taking  it  from  his  shoulder,  the  outstretched  neck  of  the 
gay  bird  fell  backwards  between  his  wings,  and  down  he  fell  crash 
into  a  hawthorn-bush.  While  he  was  covering  the  victim  his  hat 
fell  off,  and  rolled  into  the  water.  Quickly  it  floated  upon  the  rapid 
stream  ;  and  throwing  down  his  gun,  away  ran  my  host  in  full  chase. 
Now  he  stoops  to  snatch  the  broad  brim ;  but,  no ;  it  escapes,  and 
on  it  whirls.  A  bed  of  rushes  holds  the  fugitive.  Now  he  must  re- 
cover it.  Upon  his  knees  he  falls ;  stretches  out  his  ready  hand  3 
his  fingers  are  upon  the  brim ;  they  clutch  the  edge  1  his  balance  is 
lost,  and  in  he  dives  head  foremost  into  the  water. 

After  much  splashing,  and  amid  roars  of  laughter  from  the  whole 
part^,  who  had  just  concluded  beating  the  wood  in  time  to  witness 
the  mvoluntary  bathe  of  our  host,  he  scrambled,  hat  in  hand,  upon 
the  bank.  Shaking  the  water  from  his  clothes,  no  one  enjoyed  the 
joke  more  than  himself.  His  red,  fine,  heart v  cheeks,  seemed  ready 
to  burst  with  the  loud  merriment  which  swelled  them.  But,  casting 
his  eyes  into  the  soaked  hat,  in  an  instant  the  laugh  ceased.  He 
peered  into  it,  and  poked  his  fingers  about  the  interior  with  a  singular 
stir  up,  as  if  what  he  saw  required  the  more  convincing  proof  of 
touch.  Holding  out  the  hat,  he  approached  us  with  looks  of  pride, 
and  hallooed — 

'  There's  something  more  than  any  of  yon  grinning  youngsters  can 
say.  I've  bagged  a  rabbit,  a  long  tail,  and  an  eel,  aU  at  once,  as  you 
may  say.' 

It  was  true  enough.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hat  was  a  small  eel  of 
about  four  inches  in  length,  which  was  scooped  by  strange  chance 
from  the  water  when  our  friend  accomplished  his  successful  dive. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  as  we  wended  our  way  towards  our  host's 
old-fashioned  farm-house.  When  we  arrived  the  contents  of  the 
bags  were  spread  upon  the  lawn  before  the  door.  By  the  side  of  lots 
of  hares  and  rabbits,  lay  fifty-three  brace  of  pheasants,  three  brace  of 
partridges,  and  a  couple  of  pigeons. 

*■  That  is  a  tolerable  fair  bag,'  said  L 

^  Yes,'  replied  our  host ;  ^  putting  in  the  eel.' 
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AND 

THE  BEAU  OF  FORMER  TIMES. 

How  do  you  distinguish  a  dandy  %  His  face  is  so  composed  and 
plastict  that  a  sculptor  wishing  to  represent  complete  repose  and 
apathy  miffht  make  it  his  model.  His  hair  is  artistically  raised,  or 
else  curled  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  not  a  lock  being  out 
of  its  place.  His  eyes  have  not,  indeed,  the  fish-like  expression  of  a 
Dutchman's ;  but  they  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  sparkling 
roving  eyes  of  the  native  of  the  south.  His  lips  are  a  little  compress* 
ed.  His  coat,  without  a  plait,  and  of  an  elegant  fit,  is  so  little  re* 
markable  for  show  or  ornament,  that  it  might  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  levelling  spirit  of  the  times ;  his  linen  is  spotless ;  his  bearing 
seems  careless  and  negligent,  but  it  is  nevertheless  studied.  His  de* 
meanour  is  cold,  and  always  the  same ;  so  that,  as  a  modern  author 
remarks,  if  a  thunderbolt  were  to  strike  the  wall  of  his  room  without 
destroying  it,  he  would  order  his  valet  to  replace  the  mirror  neces* 
■ary  for  the  business  of  the  toilet.  His  accent  and  voice  are  modified 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  English  language ;  he  speaks  quick,  but 
monotonously,  scarcely  opening  his  mouth,  and  keeping  his  ton^e 
close  to  his  teeth  ;  he  gives  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  as  laconic  a 
manner  as  possible,  as  if  time,  his  most  important  capital,  were  not 
to  be  wasted.  He  is  sometimes  fastidious,  and  sometimes  careless 
in  the  choice  of  his  words ;  but  he  has  no  great  variety  of  themj  so 
that  if  English  were  one  day  to  become  a  dead  language,  a  gradus 
ad  Parnassum^  founded  on  the  conversation  of  a  dandy-like  gentle- 
man, would  be  very  poor  in  the  epithda  amaniia  y  for  the  word  capital 
always  expresses  his  satisfaction,  and  the  word  odd  his  displeasure. 
The  voice  of  the  dandy  is  rather  effeminate  as  if  the  speaker  still 
feared  the  reproach  of  coarseness  directed  a^nst  the  ^^lish  lan- 
gua&re  in  France  under  the  ancien  r^gtme,  might  still  apply  to  the 
mocfem  gentleman's  varied  tone  of  voice. 

Compare  him  with  the  fashionables  of  former  times,— the  lively 
cavaliers  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  English  beaux  of  the  last 
century.  What  a  contrast  do  they  present !  How  would  a  Chandos 
be  shocked,  if  he  saw  his  great  ancestor, — ^whom,  as  a  Tory,  he 
must  honour, — the  Duke  of  Buckingham, — ^Villiers,  the  witty 
roysterinff  minister  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  invented  the  word 
cabal  so  frequently  employed  at  that  time,  revelling  in  taverns,  or 
with  Shaftesbury  and  Rochester,  rescuing  his  mistresses  from  the 
gay  good-humoured  Charles  the  Second!  Even  a  modem  Mr. 
Stanhope  would  perhaps  find  his  great  ancestor,  Lord  Chesterfield, 

•  From  the  fbUowiag  ooBTemtioD,  whioh  once  took  place  in  a  oofiee-boute,  we 
mutt  oooclnde  that  Foote  spoke  with  a  kMid  tkimderiog  voiee,  and  the  dandy  in  a 
weak  Ittping  tone : — 

*  Dandt.  Waiter,  a  oup  of  ooiFee,  weak  as  a  ladj  falling  into  a  swoon,  and  cool  a* 

*^^1p6oTB.  Waiter,  a  axp  of  coffee,  botas  heU,  and  strong  as  the  devil. 
•PAicnT.  Praj,  waiter,  what  it  the  genOeman's  name  f 
«  Foots.  Pmy,  waitwr,  what  it  that  Uj*a  aasM  V 
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ridienlouBy  if  he  were  to  appear  without  a  dreae*coat  or  nraflPbox, 
depending  only  on  that  groct  Ughre^  which  ruled  as  aovereign  the 

Time  has  wonderfully  changed  the  aristocracy  of  Bnglandr-Hm 
the  whole  for  the  better,  thougll  sometimes  in  a  laogl^ble  way. 
What  a  pity  that  no  Addison,  Fielding,  or  Bnlwer  was  to  be  found 
among  the  English  of  the  Restoration,  to  give  us  a  lively  pic- 
tore  of  the  detiuls  of  the  reaction  against  the  severe  puritamnn  of 
Geneva  1 

Look  at  a  portrait  of  a  cavalier  of  Cromwell's  time,  ^  of  a  courtier 
in  that  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  face  is  muscular,  marked  by 
strong  passions,  swollen  by  sensual  pleasure,  with  eyes  and  lips 
boldly  prominent  ^  his  coat  is  rich  and  showy,  his  bearing  lordly 
and  daring.  So  loud  and  deep  was  then  the  tone  of  voice,  even 
in  social  intercourse,  that  it  sounded  to  southern  ears  like  the 
roaring  of  wild  animals.  Swearing,  now  quite  out  of  fashion  in- 
terlaced  every  phrase^  and  offended  the  puritans  even  more  than 
drinkinff  and  fightin^f.  *My  good  friend,'  said  Cromwell  once« 
ironicauy,  to  a  rovalist  whom  he  wished  to  banish,  *  1  advise  yon 
to  stay  no  longer  here.  Swearing  is  taxed  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment,  and,  as  you  can't  leave  it  off,  yon  would  soon  completely  ruin 
yourself.' 

Let  me  imagine  a  dinner  at  the  Court  of  Charles, — the  rollicking 
Bochester,  Buckingham,  Shaftesbury,  the  King. — champagne  and 
S^panish  wines  flowing  in  streams, — one  witticism  following  another, 
— not  the  present  puns  or  allusive  jokes,  but  biting  personalities,  at 
which  the  King  was  certainly  not  behind-hand,  though  he  sometimes 
conid  not  find  a  ready  repartee.  ^  Shaftesbury,'  said  he  once,  ^  yoa 
are  the  greatest  rogue  in  the  kingdom.'  —  *  Of  a  subject,  sire,' 
ded  Shanesbury  immediately,  with  a  bow,  and  the  King  was  expos- 
ed to  the  lauffhter  of  the  rest  of  the  courtiers.  On  another  occa- 
sion he  vras  obliged  to  listen  to  an  impertinence  of  Rochester,  who 
read  before  his  face  the  following  epitaph : 

'  Hsre  lies  oar  loTerei^  Lord  the  King, 

WhoM  word  no  man  relies  on, 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 

And  never  did  a  wise  one.* 

The  ladies  who  were  present  never  failed  to  blush  and  look 
down  on  hearing  witty  inuendos,  until  the  company  of  Lady  Ports- 
mouth and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  had  taught  them  to  be  immodest. 

Though  classes  and  parties  were  really  more  separate,  they  avoided 
casual  and  common  intercourse  much  less  than  at  present.  In  the 
taverns  of  London  were  to  be  seen  the  splendid  laced  coat,  the  innu- 
merable loops,  the  long  curls,  the  hat  with  feathers  of  the  age  of 
Louis  the  ^urteenth,  mingled  with  the  plain  dress  of  ihe  puritan 
citizens.  However,  the  (mudy  distinguished  himself  from  these, 
not  so  much  by  outward  show,  as  by  noise,  drinking,  and  cursing. 
In  the  country  you  met  onlv  gentlemen,  who  added  to  the  coarse- 
ness of  civil  war,  and  the  bluntness  acquired  in  early  life,  the  li- 
centiousness of  their  chiefs,  whose  wit  they  did  not  possess,  and 
whose  polite  manners  were  unknown  to  them«  When  they  appear- 
ed at  Court,  often  in  the  uniform  of  civil  war,  they  were  invariably 
objects  of  ridicule  to  the  young  wits.    They  therefore  returned 
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moodily  to  their  ooontry  seats,  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  merry  monarch,  to  hunt  foxes  and  hares,  to  associate 
with  their  tenants,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  class  of  country 
gentlemen,  who  in  the  last  century  supplied  Fielding  with  the  type 
of  the  incomparable  Squire  Western.  If  the  two  periods  be  com- 
pared, without  regfarding  the  interval,  it  would  appear  that  the 
cavaliers  of  those  days,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  present  time,  had 
not  a  drop  of  the  same  blood  in  their  veins.  In  England,  however, 
the  same  passion  for  fox-hunting  and  the  turf  is  still  to  be  seen  ; 
the  Enfi^Iish  flag,  even  then  powerful,  has  since  waved  victoriously 
on  all  Hie  seas  of  both  hemispheres  ;  the  Parliament,  as  full  of  ener- 
gy, and  prudent  as  formerly,  makes  laws  that  will  one  day  be  as 
sacred  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  of  Charles  the  Second  \  England  will, 
when  occasion  shall  arrive,  give  birth  to  new  Blakes ;  and  an  Al- 
gernon Sydney  will  always  be  found  in  case  of  need. 

Whence  comes,  then,  the  striking  contrast  between  the  two  por- 
traits 1  It  proceeds  from  the  national  character, — from  the  desire 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  classes,  to  take  precedence  of  others, — 
from  national  pride,  that  repels  with  contempt  everything  foreign. 

The  wrecks  of  feudal  nobility,  broken  and  humbled,  descended 
from  the  Normans,  which  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third  had 
been  overpowered  by  Saxon  elements,  by  violence,  and  by  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  rallied  once  more  around  the  thione  to  vanquish, 
if  possible,  the  hated  majority  represented  by  the  Parliament.  They 
were  beaten.  Their  defeat,  however,  was  not  attended  with  such 
tremendous  consequences  as  that  of  the  feudal  nobility  of  France  in 
1789.  The  serious  character  of  the  English  preserved  the  nation  from 
anarchy,  from  bloodshed,  and  from  a  revolution  of  property ;  the 
royalists  defeated  at  Worcester  and  Naseby  were  spared;  but  few 
acts  of  violence  were  committed,  and  they  were  sufficiently  blamed 
by  public  opinion.  The  chiefs  alone,  ana  a  small  body  of  their  fol- 
lowers fled  \  the  greater  part  remained  behind,  and  suffered  no 
greater  calamity  than  the  irritation  and  annoyance  arising  frpm 
GromwelPs  famous  espionage.  It  is  well  known  that  the  victorious 
majority  of  the  nation  during  that  political  reaction  was  inclined 
to  the  severe  tenets  of  Calvinism,  which  naturally  lead  to  a  liberal 
form  of  government.  This  was  exemplified  during  the  civil  war. 
The  republican  spirit  gained  ground  ]  but  it  grew  daily  more  and 
more  gh)oniiy,  till  at  last  it  degenerated  into  a  zealous  monkish  fa- 
naticism. This  never  would  have  happened  in  merry  France,  if 
Henry  the  Fourth*  had  adhered  to  the  party  to  which  he  owed  his 
crown,  and  which  had  shed  its  blood  for  him.  Pleasure  and  gaiety 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  those  austere  republicans  who  traversed  the 
streets  of  London  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  Bible  in  the 
other,  danmable  and  diabolical  things.  To  sing  a  merry  song,  to 
play  or  dance,  was  considered  by  them  as  a  sin ;  but  to  frequent 
the  theatre,  or  to  swear,  was  an  abomination. 

The  Parliament  decreed  fines  and  corporal  punishments  against 
such  indulgences,  and  prescribed,  instead  of  recreations,  fasting  and 
prayer.  No  wonder  that  the  royalists  and  moderate  men  complained 
of  oppression.  No  wonder  that  they  hated  their  enemies  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  gloomy  contemplation,  rigid  morality,  and  penurious  eco- 
nomy, they  were  votaries  of  pleasure,  licentiousness,  and  extrava- 
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ganee.  After  the  Restoration  the  casual  contact  of  their  opponents 
was  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  distinction  hetween  the  davalier 
and  the  Roundhead.  When  they  were  in  mixed  society  they  cer- 
tainly ran  no  risk  of  heing  mistaken.  The  ugly  dress  of  the  Puri- 
tans ;  their  cropped  hair,  which  gained  them  the  appellation  of 
Roundheads,  made  them  appear  to  disadvantage,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
people  of  taste,  hy  the  side  of  the  gay  courtiers  attired  in  the  stifi^ 
hut  splendid  and  majestic,  dress  of  the  time  of  Louis  th^  Fourteenth. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  the  Restoration,  when  new  generations, 
guided  hy  different  political  views,  found  themselves  in  a  new  situa- 
tion, that  the  tone  of  society  changed,  and  an  alteration  was  produced 
hoth  in  the  character  of  individuals,  and  their  outward  demeanour. 

The  same  aristocratic  desire  to  be  distinguished  from  classes  who 
cannot  be  kept  under,  and  to  whom  the  circumstances  of  active  life 
afford  a  thousand  opportunities  of  surpassing  a  superior  caste,  gave 
birth  to  the  modern  dandy.  How  shall  the  scions  of  nobility,  who 
wish  to  maintain  at  least  a  social  superiority,  now  render  themselves 
conspicuous  1  By  splendid  dress,  and  rich  ornaments  1  By  lavish 
expenditure  and  display  1  Many  a  grocer  or  cotton-spinner  can  out- 
shine even  the  peer,  how  much  more  the  younger  son  1 

All  that  a  young  man  of  rank,  therefore,  can  now  do,  is  to  be  more 
careful  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  his  dress ;  and  the  secrets 
of  fashion  reveal  to  him  niceties  of  the  art  that  are  concealed  from 
vulgar  eyes.  Shall  the  relations  of  the  nobility  render  themselves 
remarkable  by  the  purity  of  their  language,  and  their  unconstrained 
demeanour  ?  Education,  however,  is  as  general,  and  even  more  dif- 
fused among  the  middle  classes  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  affluent  in 
England,  by  social  intercourse,  and  travelling  in  foreign  countries, 
acquire  the  same  elegant  manners. 

As  a  matter  of  course  he  belongs  to  that  coterie,  in  which  a  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  ladies,  rulers  of  the  fashionable  world,  award 
with  discrimination  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  aristocraticsi  socie- 
ty, for  which  so  many  Englishmen  vainly  sigh.  It  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  a  dandy  shuns  the  man  who  is  not  one.  At  the  play  he 
conducts  himself  like  Hogarth's  couple  in  the  print  of  '  Th€  Laughing 
Audience.^  He  ^oes  to  the  theatre  for  fashion's  sake.  If  you  ask 
him  how  he  liked  the  Opera?  he  answers,  '  the  conversation  in  our 
box  was  very  pleasant  and  agreeable.' 

Alas !  the  golden  age  of  the  dandy  is  already  past.  In  the  first 
years  of  the  present  century  his  sun  shone  in  all  its  splendour  in  the 
aristocratic  world ;  afterwards  it  became  a  little  overclouded,  and 
suddenly  set  in  1892,  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed.  What  a 
magnificent  time  for  the  dandy  when  he  could  enter  parliament,  and 
was  sure  by  his  vote  to  deserve  a  reward  from  the  Minister.  The 
high  aristocracy,  the  proprietors  of  that  excellent  kind  of  property, 
rotten  boroughs,  used  to  send  numerous  representatives  of  the  corps 
of  dandies,  of  which  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  usually  form  the 
nucleus,  to  the  Lower  House.  '  Send  for  our  school-boys,'  said 
Castlereagh  once  to  a  colleague,  meaning  the  dandies,  Members  of 
Parliament,  who  were  dispersed  in  the  neighbouring  coffee-houses, 
ready  to  be  called  in  to  vote.  Voting,  in  fact,  was  their  only  busi- 
ness ;  though  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Lord  Brougham,  then  Mr. 
Henry  Brougham,  will  certainly  remember  their  cries  of  '  Oh !  oh !' 

Order  !'  or, '  Hear  !  hear !'  when  a  minister  spoke,  which  were  the 
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only  soimds  hy  whiek  they  notified  thoir  pretence  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  .  Alas  !  the  lucky  star  of  the  dandies, — for,  no  doubt, 
they  drew  all  possible  advantage  from  their  voices,— has  now,  with 
the  rotten  boroughs,  been  thrown  into  the  lumber-room. 

Hew,  in  fact,  could  a  consistent  dandy,  even  though  a  Tory,  now 
enter  I^liament  1  How  could  he  expose  his  precious,  dear  self,  to 
the  vulgaritiee  and  fatal  accidents  of  an  election  1  How  could  he 
venture  to  expose  his  delicate  body  and  elegant  clothes  to  be  pelted 
urith  cabbage  heads  or  rotten  apples ;  or  run  the  risk  of  being  oUiged 
to  kiss  an  old  woman,  during  which  ceremony  an  elector  would, 
perhaps,  clean  out  his  pipe  on  his  head,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hogarth's 
engraving, '  TAc  EUdum  Dinner  V 

1  he  fioshionable  man  of  the  last  century,  the  beau,  was  quite  a 
different  apimrition.  He  was  equally  intent  upon  adorning  himself ; 
but  he  must  indeed  have  been  a  little  embarrassed  on  occasions  that 
called  for  national  pride,  for  he  had  not  a  native  exterior.  While 
John  Bull  at  that  time  gave  full  scope  to  his  national  whims,  the 
beau  aped  French  manners,  learned  dancing  and  fencing  from  Frenoh 
masters,  ate  fricaaseea  instead  of  succulent  roast-beef  i  fell  into  ecsta* 
sies  at  the  singing  of  Farinelli ;  kept  parrots,  apes,  French  valets, 
and  hair-dressers ;  sometimes,  also,  an  Italian  musician,  whom  John 
Bull  peevishly  called  a  catgut-scraper.  If  the  beau  was  informed  that 
his  acquaintances  had  got  drunk  the  night  before,  and  beaten  the 
watchmen  ;  if  he  heard  of  cockfights,  fox-hunting,  and  other  sports, 
he  frowned,  and  complained  of  the  existence  of  barbarous  manners. 
If,  however,  he  was  in  Paris,  he  found  everything  excessively  bad  ; 
he  could  not  digest  French  cookery ;  declared  that  the  French  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders  ridiculously ;  eternally  found  fault  with  France, 
and  praised  his  own  country  :  till,  at  last,  after  he  had  fought  two  or 
three  duels  with  swords,  and  purchased  a  court-dress  of  me  newest 
fashion  in  the  style  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  he  returned  to  England. 
In  England  he  found  his  countrywomen  prudish,  stiff,  awkward,  in- 
sipid ;  but,  had  he  recrossed  the  Channel,  and  were  he  asked  by  a 
Frenchman  what  he  thought  of  the  French  ladies,  he  would  have 
aaid, '  Je  ne  me  connaupas  en  peiniuresJ  In  short,  the  beau  was  far 
more  insupportable  to  his  countrymen  and  to  strangers  than  the  in- 
nocent dandy.   He  was  also  often  ridiculed  ;  the  sight  of  a  beau 


never  failed  to  excite  the  loud  laughter  of  the  pit  and  galleries,  and 
Hogarth  immortalised  him  by  representing  him  in  the  most  graceful 
possible  attitude  taking  snuff,  m  his  first  plate  of  ^  Marriage  it  la 
mode,'  or  appearing  with  a  monkey's  face,  dressed  in  the  most 
showy,  tasteless  court-dress,  and  bowinff  with  the  most  elegant 
grimace,  in  his  print  of  Taste,  in  *  High  Life.' 

The  dandy  belongs  rather  to  the  present  and  future,  than  to  past 
time.  The  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  the  two  Oeorflres  could 
furnish  no  type  of  him ;  he  was  unknown  to  Addison,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Hogarth.  Sheridan  was  the  first,  who  described  him  as 
Lord  Foppington. 


walking  the  stage  like  a  dancini 


and  speaking  broken  French, 
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It*8  on  my  wisiting  cards,  sare  enough  (and  it's  them  that's  all  o* 
pmk  satin  paper)  that  inny  gintleman  that  plases  may  behould  the 
intheristhing  words,  *  Sir  Fathrick  O'Grandison,  Knight,  39,  South- 
ampton  Tow,  Russell  Square,  Parrish  o*  Bloomsbury.'  And  shud 
ye  be  wanting  to  diskiver  who  is  the  pink  of  purliteness  quite,  and 
the  laider  of  the  hot  tun  in  the  houl  city  o'  London — why  it's  jist 
meself.  And  faith  that  same  is  no  wonder  at  all  at  all,  so  be  plased 
to  stop  curling  your  nose,  for  every  inch  o*  the  six  wakes  that  Fve 
been  a  gintleman,  and  left  aff  wid  the  bo^-throthing  to  take  up  wid 
a  gintale  title,  it's  Pathrick  that^s  been  living  like  a  houly  imperor, 
and  gitting  the  iddication  and  the  graces.  Och !  and  wouldn't  it  be 
a  blessed  thing  for  your  sperrits  if  ye  cud  lay  your  two  peepers  jist  up- 
on Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison,  Knight,  when  he  is  all  riddy  drissed  for 
the  hopperer,  or  stipping  into  the  brisky  for  the  drive  into  the  Hyde 
Park,  but  it's  the  iliiffant  big  figeur  that  I  have,  for  the  reason  o' 
which  all  the  ladies  faU  in  love  wia  me.  Isn't  it  my  own  swate  self 
now  that'll  missure  the  six  fut,  and  the  three  inches  more  nor  that, 
in  me  stockings,  and  that  am  exsadingly  will  proportioned  all  over 
to  match  ?  And  is  it  really  more  than  the  three  fut  and  a  bit  that 
there  is,  inny  how,  of  the  little  old  furrener  Frinchman  that  lives 
jist  over  the  way,  and  that's  a  oggling  and  a  goggling  the  houl  day 
(and  bad  luck  to  him !)  at  the  purty  widdy  Mistress  Trade,  that^s 
my  own  nixt  door  neighbour,  (God  bliss  her !)  and  most  particuller 
frind  and  acquaintance  1  You  persave  the  little  spalpeen  is  summat 
down  in  the  month,  and  wears  his  lift  hand  in  a  sling  i  and  it's  for 
that  same  thing,  by  yur  lave,  that  I'm  going  to  give  you  the  good 
rason. 

The  thruth  of  the  houl  matter  is  jist  simnle  enough ;  for  the  very 
first  day  that  I  com'd  from  Gonnaught,  and  showd  my  swate  little 
ailf  in  the  strait  to  the  widdy,  who  was  looking  through  the  windy, 
it  was  a  gone  case  althegither  wid  the  heart  o'  the  purty  Misthress 
Trade.  I  persaved  it,  ye  see,  all  at  once,  and  no  mistake,  and  that's 
God's  thruth.  First  of  all  it  was  up  wid  the  windy  in  a  jiffy,  and 
tiUn  she  threw  open  her  two  peepers  to  the  itmost,  and  thin  it  was  a 
little  gould  spy-^lass  that  she  clapped  tight  to  one  o'  them,  and  divil 
may  burn  me  if  it  didn't  spake  to  me  as  plain  as  a  peeper  cud  spake, 
and  says  it,  through  the  spy-glass — ^  Och !  the  tip  o'  the  momm  to 
ye.  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison,  Knight,  mavoumeen ;  and  it's  a  nate 
^ntleman  that  ye  are,  sure  enough,  and  it's  mesellf  and  me  fortin 
jist  that'll  be  at  yur  sarvice,  dear,  inhy  time  o'  day  at  all  at  all  for 
the  asking.'  And  it's  not  meself  ye  wud  have  to  be  bate  in  the 
purliteness ;  so  I  made  her  a  bow  that  wud  have  broken  yur  heart 
althegither  to  behould,  and  thin  I  pulled  aff  me  hat  with  a  flourish, 
and  thin  I  winked  at  her  hard  wia  both  eyes,  as  much  as  to  say— 
*  Thrue  for  yon,  yer  a  swate  little  crature,  Mrs.  Trade,  me  darunt, 
and  I  wish  I  may  be  drownthed  dead  in  a  bog  if  it's  not  meself.  Sir 
Pathrick  O'Grandison,  Knight,  that'll  make  a  houl  bushd  o'  love 
to  yur  leddy-ship,  in  the  twinkling  o'the  eye  of  a  LondondBrry 
purraty.' 
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And  it  was  the  nixt  moroin,  sure  enough,  jist  as  I  was  making  up 
me  mind  whither  it  wouldn't  he  the  purlite  thing  to  sind  a  bit  o' 
writing  to  the  widdy  by  way  of  a  love-litter,  when  up  cum'd  the  de- 
livery sarvant  wid  an  illigant  card,  and  he  tould  me  that  the  name 
on  it  (for  I  niver  cud  rade  the  copper-plate  printing  on  account  of 
being  lift  handed)  was  all  about  Mounseer,  the  Count,  A  Goose, 
Look-aisy,  Maiter-di-dauns,  and  that  the  houl  o'  the  divilish  lingo 
was  the  spalpeeny  long  name  of  the  little  onld  furrener  Frinchman 
as  lived  over  the  way. 

And  jist  wid  that  in  cum'd  the  little  willain  himself,  and  thin  he 
made  me  a  broth  of  a  bow,  and  thin  he  said  he  had  ounly  taken  the 
liberty  of  doing  me  the  honour,  of  the  giving  me  a  call,  and  thin  he 
went  on  to  palaver  at  a  great  rate,  and  divil  the  bit  did  I  compre- 
hind  what  he  wud  be  afther  the  tilling  me  at  all  at  all,  excipting  and 
saving  that  he  said  'pully  wou,  woolly  wou,'  and  tould  me,  among 
a  bushel  o'  lies,  bad  luck  to  him,  that  he  was  mad  for  the  love  o' 
my  widdy  Misthress  Trade,  and  that  my  widdy  Mrs.  Trade  had  a 
puncheon  for  him. 

At  the  hearin'  of  this,  ye  may  swear,  though,  I  was  as  mad  as  a 
grasshopper,  but  I  remembered  that  I  was  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison, 
Knight,  and  that  it  wasn't  althegither  ^entaal  to  lit  the  anger  git  the 
upper  hand  o'  the  purliteness,  so  I  made  light  o'  the  matter  and  kipt 
dark,  and  got  quite  sociable  wid  the  little  chap,  and  afther  a  while 
what  did  he  do  but  ask  me  to  go  wid  him  to  the  widdy's,  saying  he 
wud  give  me  the  feshionable  intraduction  to  her  leddyship. 

*  Is  it  there  ye  are  V  said  I  thin  to  meself — *  and  it's  thrue  for 
you,  Pathrick,  that  ye're  the  fortunnittest  mortal  in  life.  We'U 
soon  see  now  whither  it's  your  swate  silf,  dear,  or  whither  it's  little 
Mounseer  Maiter-di-dauns,  that  Misthress  Tracle  is  head  and  ears  in 
the  love  wid.' 

With  that  we  wint  aff  to  the  widdy's,  next  door,  and  ye  may  well 
say  it  was  an  illigant  place — so  it  was.  There  was  a  carpet  all  over 
the  floor,  and  in  one  corner  there  was  a  forty-pinny  and  a  jews-harp 
and  the  divil  knows  what  ilse,  and  in  another  corner  was  a  sofy — 
the  beautifullest  thing  in  all  natur — and  sittin'  on  the  sofy,  sure 
enough  there  was  the  swate  little  angel,  Misthress  Tracle. 

*  The  tip  o'  the  morning  to  ye,'  says  I — *  Mrs.  Trade' — and  thin 
I  made  sich  an  illigant  obaysance  that  it  wud  ha  quite  althegither 
bewildered  the  brain  o'  ye. 

*  WuUy  woot  pully  woo,  plump  in  the  mud,'  says  the  little  fur- 
rener Frinchman — *  and  sure  enough  Mrs.  Trade,'  says  he,  that  he 
did — '  isn't  this  gintleman  here  jist  his  riverance  Sir  Pathrick  O' 
Grandison,  Knight,  and  isn't  he  althegither  and  entirely  the  most 
purticular  frind  and  acquaintance  that  I  have  in  the  houl  world  V 

And  wid  that  the  widdy  she  gits  up  from  the  sofy,  and  makes  the 
swatest  curtchy  nor  iver  was  seen ;  and  thin  down  she  ^its  agin  like 
an  angel ,  and  thin,  by  the  powers,  it  was  that  little  spdpeen  Moun- 
seer Maiter-di-dauns  that  plumped  his  self  right  down  by  the  right 
side  of  her.  Och  hon !  I  ixpicted  the  two  eyes  o'  me  wud  ha  cum'd 
out  of  my  head  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  dispirate  mad !  Howiver — 
*Bait  who!'  says  I,  after  a  while.  *Is  it  there  ye  are,  Mounseer 
Maiter-di-dauns  V  and  so  down  I  plumped  on  the  lift  side  of  her 
leddyship,  to  be  aven  wid  the  willain.    Botheration !  it  wud  ha  done 
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jout  heart  good  to  peraave  the  illigant  doable  wink  that  I  gived  her 
jist  thin  riffht  in  the  face  wid  both  eyes. 

But  the  little  ould  Frinchman  he  niver  beginned  to  suspict  me  at 
aU  at  all,  and  disperate  hard  it  was  he  made  the  love  to  her  leddy- 
ship.  *  Woolly  woo,'  says  he — *  Polly  woo,'  says  he — *  Plump  in  the 
mod.' 

'  That's  all  to  no  ose,  Mounseer  Froff,  .mavoomeen,'  thinks  I ;  and 
I  talked  as  hard  and  as  fast  as  I  coold  all  the  while  ;  and  troth  it 
was  meself  jist  that  divarted  her  leddyship  complately  and  intirely, 
by  rason  of  the  illigant  conversation  that  1  kipt  up  wid  her  all  aboot 
the  swate  bogs  of  Connaught.  And  by  and  by  she  giv'd  me  sich  a 
swate  smile,  from  one  ind  of  her  mouth  to  the  other,  that  it  made 
me  as  bould  as  a  piff,  and  I  jist  took  hould  of  the  ind  of  her  little 
finger  in  the  most  dillikittest  manner  in  natur,  looking  at  her  all  the 
while  out  o'  the  whites  of  my  eyes. 

And  thin  only  to  persave  the  cuteness  of  the  swate  anffel ;  for  no 
sooner  did  she  obsarve  that  I  was  afther  the  squazinf  of  ner  flipper, 
than  she  up  wid  it  in  a  jiffy,  and  put  it  away  behind  her  back,  jist  as 
much  as  to  say, — ^  Now,  thin,  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison,  there's  a 
bitther  chance  for  ye,  mavoumeen  ;  for  it's  not  althegither  the  gen* 
taal  thing  to  be  afther  the  squazing  of  my  flipper  right  full  in  the 
sight  of  that  little  furreaner  Frinchman,  Mounseer  Maiter-di- 
danne.' 

Wid  that  I  giv'd  her  a  big  wink,  jist  to  say, — '  Lit  Sir  Pathrick 
alone  for  the  hkes  o'  them  thricks.'  And  thin  I  went  aisy  to  work, 
and  you'd  have  died  wid  the  divarsion  to  behould  how  cliverly  I 
slipped  my  right  arm  betwane  the  back  o'  the  sofy  and  the  back  of 
her  leddyship,  and  there,  sure  enough,  I  found  a  swate  little  flipper 
all  a-waiting  to  say,  ^  The  tip  o'  the  mornin*  to  ye,  Sir  Pathrick 
O'Grandison,  Knight.'  And  wasn't  it  meself,  sure,  that  jist  giv'd  the 
laste  little  bit  of  a  sqnaze  in  the  world,  all  in  the  way  of  a  commince- 
ment,  and  not  to  be  too  rough  wid  her  leddyship  1 — and  oeh,  bother- 
ation, wasn't  it  the  gentaalest  and  delikittest  of  all  the  little  squazes 
that  I  got  in  return  1  '  Blood  and  thunder.  Sir  Pathrick,  mavour- 
neen  !'  thinks  I  to  meself^  faith,  it's  jist  the  mother's  son  of  yoo, 
and  nobody  else  at  all  at  all,  that's  the  handsommest  and  the  fortu- 
nittest  young  bo^throtter  that  ever  cum'd  out  of  Connaught !'  And 
wid  that  I  giv'd  the  flipper  a  big  squaze — ^and  a  biff  squaze  it  was*  by 
the  powers,  that  her  leddyship  giv'd  to  me  back.  But  it  wod  ha 
^lit  the  seven  sides  of  you  wid  the  laffin  to  behould  jist  thin  all  at 
once  the  consated  behaviour  of  Mounseer  Maiter-di-dauns.  The 
likes  o'  sich  a  jabbering,  and  a  smirking,  and  a  parly  wouinff  as  he 
begin' d  wid  her  leddyship,  niver  was  known  before  upon  arth ;  and 
divil  may  bum  me  if  it  wasn't  my  own  very  too  peepers  that  cotch'd 
him  tipping  her  the  wink  out  of  one  eye.  Och  hon !  if  it  wasn't 
meself  thin  that  was  as  mad  as  a  Kilkenny  cat,  I  shud  like  to  be 
tould  who  it  was  ! 

^  Let  me  infarm  you,  Mounseer  Maiter-di-dauns,'  said  I,  as  purlit 
as  iver  ye  seed,  '  that's  not  the  gintaal  thing  at  all  at  all,  and  not  for 
the  likes  o'  you  inny  how,  to  be  after  the  oggling  and  a-goggling  at 
her  leddyship  in  that  fashion.'  And  jist  wid  that  such  another 
squaze  as  it  was  I  giv'd  her  flipper,  all  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Isn't  it 
Sir  Pathrick  now,  my  jewel,  that'll  be  able  to  the  proticting  o'  you, 
my  darlint  V   And  thin  there  cum'd  another  squaze  back,  all  by 
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w%j  of  the  uMwer,  ^  Tlurue  fbr  you,  Sir  Pathriek,' — it  said  aa  plain 
as  iver  a  squaze  said  in  the  world, — ^  Thrue  for  you",  Sir  Pathriek, 
mavoume^  and  it's  a  proper  nate  gintleman  ye  are-^hat's  Ood'a 
thruth  l'  And  wid  that  she  opeaed  her  two  beautiful  peepers,  till  I 
belaved  thev  wud  faacom'd  out  of  her  head  althegither  and  intirely, 
and  she  looked  first  as  mad  as  a  cat  at  Mounseer  Frog,  and  thin  as 
smiling  as  all  out  o'  doors  at  meself. 

^  Thm,'  says  he,  the  williain,  ^  Ooh  hon !  and  a  wooUy-wou,  puUy- 
wou  And  thin  wid  that  he  shoved  up  his  two  shoulders,  till  the 
dinl  the  bit  of  his  head  was  to  be  diskivered,  and  thin  he  let  down 
the  two  comers  of  his  parraty-trap,  and  thin  not  the  bit  more  of  the 
satisfaction  could  I  git  out  o'  the  spalpeen. 

Belave  me,  my  jewel,  it  was  Sir  Pathrick  that  was  unreasonable 
nad  thin,  sure  enough,  and  the  more  by  token  that  he  kept  on  wid 
his  winking  and  blinking  at  the  widdy ;  and  the  widdy  she  kept  on 
with  the  squazing  of  my  flipper,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  At  him  again, 
Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison,  mavoumeen !'  So  I  jist  ripped  out  wid  m 
big  oath,  and  says  I,  sure  enough, — 

*  Te  little  spalpeeny  frog  of  a  bog-throtting  soon  of  a  bloodv- 
noun !' — and  jist  thin  what  d'ye  think  it  was  tlutt  her  leddyship  did  9 
Troth  she  jumped  up  from  the  sofy  as  if  she  was  bit,  and  made  aff 
throuffh  the  door,  ^hile  L  turned  my  bead  round  afther  her,  in  a 
complate  bewilderment  and  botheration,  and  followed  her  wid  me 
two  peepers.  You  persave  I  had  a  rason  of  my  own  for  the  know- 
ing that  she  couldn't  git  down  the  stairs  althegither  and  intirely,— 
for  I  knew  very  well  that  I  had  hould  of  her  fajind,  for  divil  the  bit 
had  I  iver  let  it  go.   And  says  I, — 

*  Isn't  it  the  iMte  little  bit  of  a  mistake  in  the  world  that  ye've 
been  afther  the  making,  yer  leddyship  1  Come  back  now,  that's  a 
darlint,  and.  I'll  give  ye  yur  flipper.'  But  afi*  she  wint  down  the 
stairs  like  a  shot,  and  then  I  turned  round  to  the  little  French  far- 
renner.  Och  hon !  if  it  wasn't  his  spalpeeny  little  flipper  that  I  had 
hould  of  in  my  own — why  thin — ^thin  it  wasn't — ^that*s  all. 

Maybe  it  wasn't  meself  that  jist  died  then  outrigrht  wid  the  laflin, 
to  behould  the  little  chap  when  he  found  out  that  it  wasn't  the  widdy 
at  all  that  he  had  hoold  of,  but  only  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison. 
The  ould  divil  himself  niver  behild  such  a  long  face  as  he  pet 
on !  As  for  Sir  Pathrick  O'Ghrandison,  Knight,  it  wasn't  for  the 
likes  of  his  riverence  to  be  afther  the  minding  a  thrifle  of  a  mistake. 
Ye  may  jist  say,  though— for  it's  Ood's  truth— that  afore  I  lift  hould 
of  the  flipper  of  the  spalpeen,  (which  was  not  till  afther  her  leddy- 
sbip's  futmen  had  kicked  us  both  down  the  stairs,)  I  gived  it 
such  a  nate  little  broth  of  a  squaze,  as  made  it  all  up  into  raspberry 
jam. 

*  Wouly-wou,'  says  he, — *  pully-wou,'  says  he, — *  Cot  tarn !' 

And  tluit's  jist  the  thmth  of  the  rason  why  he  wears  his  lift  band 
in  a  sling. 
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•  Like  Niobe— ftll  tears.' 

SwsBT  Sympathy!  thou  healing  balm  of  every  woe*Iacerated 
bosom ! 

Thoa  art  as  grateful  as  the  gentle  shower  to  the  thirsty  earth, 
parched  and  gaping  beneath  the  burning  rays  of  a  blazing  snn — 
bringinsf  soft  solace — in  a  crack ! 

Feeble  is  my  pen,  and  weak  my  wit,  in  the  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  thy  catalogue  of  virtues ;  for  thou  art  like — ^the  dew  of  eve  to  the 
drooping  lily  ;  the  wooden-leg  to  the  cripple ;  the  pellucid  oil  to  the 
consuming  wick ;  the  pig-tail  quid  to  the  weather-beaten  tar ;  the 
sunny  rays  to  the  juicy  grape,  or  the  indolent  Italian ;  the  glass  of 
Booth's  best  to  the  weary  washerwoman  ;  the  favouring  breeze  to 
the  becalmed  vessel ;  the  blow  of  a  battledore  to  the  feathered  shut- 
tlecock— ^the,  Sec,  Sec,  kc. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Crocodile  was  one  of  the  most  ^  picked '  and  perfect 
specimens  of  the  lacrymose  legion,  whose  ready  tears  are  promptly 
dSstilled  at  the  recital  of  another's  woe  J  a  sort  of  hydrocephalalem* 
bic ;  a  human  sponge,  which  the  heavy  hand  of  sorrow  appeared  de- 
lighted to  squeeze,  and  never  squeezed  in  vain. 

The  spider-spun  cambric  was  displayed  eternally  in  his  convulsive 
grasp,  and  some  ill-natured  cynics  had  the  temerity  to  assert  that  it 
concealed  an  onion  within  its  delicate  folds ! 

VOL.  VI.  4 
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The  only  eomposition  in  which  Mr.  Crocodile  indulged  were  wills 
and  epitaphs ;  and  he  invariably  appeared  in  decent  mourning — ^for 
his  connections  were  so  numerous  that  he  had  usually  two  or  three 
funerals  in  hand  during  the  year.  ^ 

His  ready  sympathy  naturally  won  the  confidence  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  he  was  consequently  nominated  executor  by  most.  Two 
undertakers  contended  for  his  patronage  ;  and,  it  is  said  that  there 
was  a  certain  /ee/tng— quite  unallied  to  sympathy — arising  out  of 
these  funeral  transactions,  perfectly  well  understood,  although  never 
expressed. 

He,  moreover,  enjoyed  quite  a  harvest  of  legacies  and  mourning- 
rings  ;  and  his  ^  pickings '  were  so  abundant,  that,  like  the  fabled 
gnome,  he  might  be  said  to  live  upon  the  dead. 

Envy  nicknamed  him  the  '  universal  executor.' 

Among  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends  was  a  gentleman  rejoicing 
in  the  name  of  Puffsley. 

Peter  Pugsley,  Esquire,  had,  in  his  youth,  served  in  India,  in  the 
civil  department,  at  that  happy  period  when  gold  dust  and  diamonds 
were  '  shovelled  up '  (and  the  natives  ^  shot ')  like  so  much  rubbish  ; 
and  when,  in  seven  or  fourteen  years,  any  man  possessed  of  a  toler- 
able capacity,  and  a  reasonable  tenacity,  was  certain  of  accumulate 
ing  a  fortune,  returning  to  England  with  a  full  purse  and  a  disordered 
liver,  and  a  jaundiced,  wash-leather  complexion,  that  seemed  like  the 
veritable  reflection  of  his  ill-gotten  gold. 

Pugsley  married,  or  rather,  bought,  nn  amiable  woman,  (for  her 
worldly-minded  father  sacrificed  his  lamb  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon,) 
who,  having  presented  him  with  a  son,  departed  this  life. 

Having  subseqiiently  engaged  a  young  '  person'  as  governess  to 
his  heir,  she  so  numoured  the  tetchy  Anglo- Indian,  and  rendered 
herself  so  indispensably  necessary  to  his  comfort  by  every  sacrifice 
of  her  own  ;  and,  in  fine,  contrived  to  make  herself  so  very  agree- 
able, Twhich  Nature  had  not — for  she  was  more  cunning  than  come- 
ly,) tnat  she  ultimately  wheedled  the  wheezy  Mr.  Pugsley  into  a 
marriage. 

The  '  dear  little  Frederic'  was,  of  course,  soon  found  to  be  very 
troublesome,  and  quite  above  her  control,  and  accordingly  despatch- 
ed to  a  school ;  and  then  it  was  poor  Pugsley  discovered  his  error  ; 
for  Mrs.  P.  had  played  her  cards  so  well,  that  her  partner  found,  too 
late,  she  had  the  game  entirely  in  her  own  hands.  Little  Frederic's 
governess  became  his ! 

No  sooner  had  Frederic  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  was  thouffht 
necessary  to  choose  for  him  some  profession  or  pursuit,  than  Mrs. 
Pugsley,  anxious  to  be  rid  of  her  step-son,  very  amiably  condescend* 
ed  to  take  the  management  of  this  momentous  afifair  into  her  own 
hands.  And,  pointing  out  to  her  obedient  spouse  the  great  advan- 
tages of  his  Eastern  connections,  at  once  decided  that  nothing  on 
earth  could  be  better  than  to  send  him  abroad,  either  in  a  civil  or  a 
military  capacity. 

Pugsley  immediately  exerted  himself  to  carry  his  wife's  notable 
project  into  execution  i  and  his  wealth,  and  consequent  influence  in 
Leadenhall-street,  rendered  the  imposed  task  so  comparatively  easy, 
that  his  indolence,  and  her  importunity,  for  once  going  hand  in  hand. 
Master  Frederic  was  soon  equipped,  and  shipped  for  Ualcutta. 
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The  climate  wreed  admirably  with  his  constitation,  and  the  young 
cadet  speedily  obtained  a  lieutenancy. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Mr.  Crocodile  had  the  good  fortune 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  Pugsleys— an  acquaintance  which 
was  speedily  ripened  into  an  intimacy  by  his  sympathy  with  both 
memlHsrs  of  the  family. 

He  had  tact  and  discrimination  enough  to  discover  that  the  '  grey 
mare  was  the  better  horse,'  and  paid  his  court  accordingly,  makinr 
himself  so  agreeable  to  the  lady  bv  his  tittle-tattle,  small-talk,  and 
nimming-pimming  attentions,  that  his  absence  was  always  felt.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  had  the  policy  not  to  neglect  the  ^  old 
gentleman.'  He  studied  chess ;  and  learned  just  enough  to  know 
how  to  be  invariably  beaten  gracefully. 

This  was  the  best  ^  move'  Mr.  Crocodile  ever  made ;  there  was 
always  a  ^  knife  and  fork  at  his  service ;'  and,  what  was  of  more  e^- 
cial  importance,  this  wealthy  connexion  made  him  appear  in  the 
opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  really  ^  something.' 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pugsley,  or  rather  Mrs.  Pugsley  and  her 
husband,  were,  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  lUce  a  pair  of  magnifying 
lenses,  through  which  they  looked  at  the  extraordinary  Mr.  Crocodile. 

Lieutenant  Frederic,  as  he  rose,  (like  a  man  going  up-hill,)  natu- 
rally extended  his  views ;  his  mind  became  emiarged,  and  his  ex- 
penses increased. 

His  allowance  was,  as  most  allowances  are  to  y  oun^  officers,  insuffi- 
cient ;  and,  like  many  other  youths  in  a  similar  situation,  he  ventured 
to  draw  a  little  bill  at  ^  six  months  after  sight,'  with  a  letter  of  ad- 
vice, upon  his  affectionate  parent,  who  paid  the  bill,  but  *  advised' 
him  by  the  next  vessel  not  to  do  so  any  more  ;  for  his  better  half 
read  him  such  a  lecture  on  the  '  boy's '  shameful  extravagance  that 
poor  Pugsley  was  in  bodily  fear ;  and  concluding  her  lecture  with  a 
scientific  kick  and  scream,  had  sent  all  his  better  resolutions  to  the 
ground,  and  so  shook  his  nerves  that  he  was  not  himself  again  for  a 
whole  week. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Pugsley's  property  was  vested  in  the  hands 
of  a  first-rate  firm  in  Calcutta,  which  said  firm  was  not  quite  so  firm 
19  he  expected,  and  suddenly  failed — ^to  pay,  promising  to  pay  but  a 
irifling  dividend.  Mrs.  P.,  who  was  really  a  woman  of  business,  and 
ilways  bad  on  eye  to  the  main  chance,  induced  him  by  her  argumcntSL 
to  which  his  own  experience  made  him  yield,  to  make  a  voyage,  and 
settle  his  affairs  with  the  '  house'  in  his  own  proper  person. 

Mr.  Crocodile  being  consulted,  and  ascertaining  that  they  were  both 
for  once  unanimous  on  the  point,  profoundly  discussed  the  propriety 
of  such  a  proceeding  $  at  the  same  time  hinting  in  a  delicate  way, 
that  as  life  was  uncertain,  it  would,  he  thought,  with  due  submis- 
sion, be  advisable  that  Pugsley  should  settle  his  affairs  before  his  de- 
parture. And  Puffsley,  urged  by  his  loving  spouse,  did  incontinently 
make  his  will,  puUishing  and  declaring  the  same  in  due  form,  as 
prescribed  by  the  act,  &;c.,^queathingto  his  dear  wife  the  whole  of 
nis  real  and  personal  e^ate,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  a  legacy 
of  five  hundred  pounds  to  his  sole  executor,  (Mr.  Crocodile,  of 
course,)  and  a  Kfe  annuity  of  three  hundred  pounds  to  his  extrava- 
gant son. 

In  a  few  days  he  departed  from  England ;  and  in  twelve  months 
ffterwards  Mrs.  Psgsley  received  the  mournful  intelligence  that  he 
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had  departed  this  life,  aft«r  a  most  sati^aetory  arraiigemeiit  of  his  ac- 
counts with  the  parties  abroad. 

Beady  as  a  parish-engine  on  the  first  alarm  of  a  fire,  Mr.  Crocodile 
was  seen  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  bereaved  widow,  with  his  ever* 
ready  tear-absorbing  cambric  in  his  hand. 

Shutters  were  closed,  and  blinds  drawn  down,  that  the  eye  of  curio- 
sity  might  not  catch  a  glimpse  at  the  secret  sorrow  that  was  pre3ring 
upon  the  troubled  widow. 

As  Mr.  Crocodile  stepped  lightly  in  the  hall,  and  whispered  to  the 
footman,  a  fashionable  milliner  issued  from  the  drawing-room,  where 
she  had  already  been  receiving  the  instructions  of  poor  Mrs.  Pngriey 
for  the  ^  deepest  mourning,'  and — taken  her  measure  accordingly. 

'  Poor  lady !'  cried  the  S3rmpathizing  milliner,  '  I  never  seed  sich 
grief  as  she  possesses,  poor  dear !' 

Luckily  such  exhibitions  are  rare ! 

Mr.  Crocodile  sent  in  his  card,  and  was  instantly  admitted. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Pugsley !'  murmured  Crocodile,  approaching  the 
mourner,  who  was  extended  in  an  elegant  dishabille  upon  the  sofa. 

'  O  !  my  friend  1 '  cried  she,  grasping  his  hand  convulsively,  ^  we 
,   Jiave  lost  him ! — ^he  is  gone  1 ! — he  is  dead  1 ! !' 

Crocodile's  tears  flowed  apace.  The  widow  sighed  and  sobbed,  and 
sobbed  and  sighed,  until  she  gradually  worked  herself  up  to  the  point 
hysterical, — winding  up  wiui  a  sudden  shriek  that  frightened  the 
whole  household  from  its  propriety.  Muscles  and  nerves  became  alike 
uncontrollable,  and  Mrs.  P.  kicked  like  a  '  subject'  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  a  galvanic  battery, — and — ^with  about  as  much  real  feeling. 

Mr.  Crocodile  comprehended  the  case  exactly,  and  administered  his 
condolatory  common-places  (pro  re  nM)  with  all  the  skill  of  an  old 
practitioner. 

The  widow  placed  herself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  able  and 
experienced  executor,  and,  as  there  was  no  funeral,  the  afiairs  were 
presently  in  train. 

The  old  Anglo-Indian  '  cut  up'  exceedingly  '  handsome,'  as  the 

Shrase  is,  and  the  result  proved  infinitely  soothing  to  the  afllicted 
Irs.  Pugsley. 

Mr.  Crocodile,  too,  was  so  obliging, — so  attentive, — so  everything 
a  lone  woman  could  desire,  that  a  fortnight  after  the  sad  intelligence 
was  received  she  permitted  her  kind  friend  and  adviser  to  lead  her 
to  the  altar.  Yes,— 

*  the  funeral  baked  meats 
Did  coldly  fbrnish  forth  the  marriage  tables,' — 

and  like  most  guests  at  a  feast,  the  amiable  Mr.  Crocodile  no  sooner 
found  himself  so  happily  placed,'  than  he  began  to  '  show  his  teeth,' 
and  take  upon  him  the  stern  prerogatives  of  a  husband*  Mrs.  Pugs, 
ley's  kind  and  sympathising  friend  became  in  every  sense  her  lord 
and  master. 

And  the  '  happy,  happy,  happy  pair'  were  one  evening,  soon  after 
the  hard  knot  was  tied,  engaged  in  a  discussion,  which  assumed  a 
very  different  tone  from  the  pretty,  half-endearing,  half-tantalizing 
one  arising  from  those  amiable  outbreaks  designated  lovers'  quarrels, 
when  lo  !  Lieutenant  Frederic  was  announced,  and  abruptly  entered 
the  apartment  upon  the  heels  of  the  servant. 

^  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  intrusion  V  exclaimed  the  important 
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Ifr.  Crocodile,  with  all  the  air  of  a  bashaw  of  three  tails.  ^  Sir — Cap. 
tain  Pogsley — I  beg — ' 

^Pray,  sir/  said  Irederic,  advancing  and  darting  a  withering  glance 
at  the  enraged  Crocodile,  ^  who  are  you,  that  dare  assume  so  much 
authority  in  my  father's  house  1 ' 

'  Who  am  1 1  I,  sir,  am  the  husband  of  this  lady,  and  the  master  of 
this  house,'  replied  Crocodile,  triumphantly. 

This  was  a  home-thrust ! 

*  Married !'  exclaimed  Frederic,  with  evident  surprise — *  married ! 
— already  married  I  ' 

^  Yes,  sir,  married  !'  fiercely  replied  Crocodile. 

'  Then,  sir,'  replied  Frederic,  with  a  bitter  expression  of  unfeigned 
contempt, '  to  say  the  least  of  such  conduct,  so  precipitate  a  match  is 
highly  disrespectful  to  the  memory  of  my  father.' 

*  Captain  Pugsley,'  said  Crocodile,  striking  the  table  with  his  clench  • 
ed  fist,  *  I  will  permit  no  comments  on  my  conduct,  or  on  that  of 
this  amiable  lady.  If  you  are  displeased—-' 

^  Not  at  all,'  replied  Frederic,  interruptinff  him.  ^  I  am,  I  assure 
yon,  rather  gratified  in  finding  that  I  have  to  deal  with  persons  of  such 
unrefined  feelingrs,  although  1  have  that  to  communicate  which  must 
prove  anything  hut  pleasing  to  the  selfish  and  sordid  souls  to  whom  I 
find  I  have  to  address  myself.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  V  demanded  Crocodile,  rather  staggered  by 
this  preliminary. 

^  My  father,  before  his  death,  executed  a  will — ' 

*  I  know  it,'  said  Crocodile. 

'  In  which  he  bequeaths  to  me,  his  lawful  son  and  heir — ' 
^  Three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,' interrupted  Crocodile. 

*  The  whole  of  his  propeity,' continued  Frederic,  'with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  my  governess,  by  whom  he 
was  cajoled  into  a  marriage.' 

*  'Tis  false  !'  screamed  the  laie  Mrs.Pucsley. 

*  'Tis  false !'  echoed  Mr.  Crocodile,  and  then  added,  with  a  melan- 
choly sort  of  presentiment,  in  the  lowest  key  of  despondency,  *  It 
cannot  be  ! — it's  impossible  !' 

Captain  Pugsley  bowed  stiffly,  and  withdrew,  and  on  the  following 
day  sent  a  respectable  solicitor  to  arrange  his  afiairs  with  Mr.  Croco- 
dile, who,  too  late,  found  that  he  had  acted  most  unwisely,  having 
really  married  in  haste  to  repent  at  leisure  5  for  old  Pugsley,  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  East  Indies,  had  unexpectedly  met  his  son,  and  happily 
become  reconciled ;  finding,  to  his  amazement,  upon  comparing  notes, 
that  Frederic's  step-mother  had  intercepted  many  of  his  letters,  and 
endeavoured  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  misrepresent  his  con- 
duct. To  repair  the  injury  he  had  done  his  only  child,  he  instantly 
made  a  new  will,  and  revoking  the  former  one  he  had  been  persuaded 
to  make  in  England,  had  done  ample  justice  to  Frederic,  by  be- 
queathing him  the  bulk  of  his  property. 

Sweet  Mrs.  Pugsley  turned  sour,  and  Crocodile's  tears  were  for  the 
firat  time  in  his  life — real  and  unaffected  ! 

Alfr  ED  Cbowquiix. 
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We  Irishmen  never  like  to  overpraise  ourselves.  Modesty  and 
diffidence  are  our  acknowledged  qualities ;  we  are  a  retiring  people, 
not  prone  to  the  throwing  down  of  gloves  and  gauntlets ;  but,  in  the 
name  of  Erin,  let  me  here  challen|fe  all  the  patentees  and  projectors 
under  heaven  to  produce  such  an  invention  as  the  pledge  ! 

The  PLEDGE — what  is  the  pledge  1  Reader,  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  it  to  you.  It  is  an  invention  for  neutralising  poison,  and 
converting  drunkards  into  sober,  honest,  and  industrious  men  ;  and, 
surely  if  any  invention  in  the  world  be  entitled  to  the  everlasting 
^atitude  and  admiration  of  mankind,  it  is  that  which  is  now  unfold- 
ing its  surprising  effects  in  Ireland. 

We  all  know,  alas !  how  ancient  is  the  invention  of  wickedness  ! 
but  to  hit  upon  the  happv  means  of  counteracting  a  deeply-rooted 
vice,  to  administer  an  antidote  which  shall  overcome  the  temptations 
of  the  ignorant  and  abandoned,  defy  the  scoffs  of  the  hardened,  the 
sneers  of  the  doubting  ;  to  bring  peace  where  discord  reigned,  and 
substitute  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life  for  the  bitterness  of  de- 
spair : — if  this  be  not  a  great,  a  happy,  and  glorious  work,  deserving 
to  be  exalted  above  all  inventions,  then  indeed  might  the  beautiful 
Queen  of  our  green  isle  lay  down  her  harp  in  despair,  and  moisten 
its  strings  with  her  tears  !  But,  no,  thank  Heaven  !  she  sits  erect  ; 
her  poor  sons  dail}*-  proclaim  their  joy  ;  they  swerve  not  from  their 
vow  ;  and  the  point  is  settled,  with  a  few  exceptions,  by  a  nation's 
gratitude  to  good  Father  Mathew. 

In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  previous  state  of  Ireland  as  to 
excesses  in  drinking,  which,  while  they  degraded  the  poor,  surely  dis- 
graced the  rich  a  hundred  times  more,  we  have  only  to  dip  into  such  a 
work  as  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's,  or  listen  for  a  few  minutes  to  relations 
which  are  ever  in  readiness  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  three  squires 
from  the  west  going  up  to  Dublin,  and  for  a  month  together  drink- 
ing seventy-two  tumblers  of  whiskey  punch  per  diem  between  dinner . 
and  bed-time  ;  or  Mr.  A,  who  usea  to  sup  so  regularly  that  his  bill 
was  never  known  to  vary, 

Supper,    .       .       .       .      Os.  5ld.  (meaning  four  biscuits,) 
Twenty  tumblers  of  punch,    10  0 


10  2 

Or»  Mr.  B.  never  goin?  out  to  shoot  without  three  pints  of  whiskey 
in  his  pockets,  which  he  always  finished,  shooting  steadily  !  Or  the 
roaring  dinners  and  jollifications  of  Mr.  G,  and  his  round  dozen  of 
guests,  all  extended  in  due  time  upon  the  floor,  except  two  heroes, 
D  and  E  \  who  on  one  great  occasion  drank  seven  bottles  of  claret 
more  between  them,  and  beginning  then  to  complain  of  a  great 
'  chill  in  their  stomachs,'  from  that  thin  cold  French  stuffs  finished 
a  bottle  of  brandy  between  them,  and  walked  home  (somehow  or 
other). 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  a  fine  '  moral  effect '  mch  pro- 
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ceediogs  as  theae  mast  have  had  upon  the  serranta  of  such  a  g^ntry^ 
their  tenants,  and  such  as  had  the  misfortune  to  be  their  dependants. 
Without  such  examples,  indeed,  our  poor  countrymen  were  suffici- 
wtly  abandoned  to  the  vice  of  drinking,  and,  what  was  worse,  sel- 
dom drank  without  fighting.  Hence  our  degraded  peasantry  were 
for  ever  engaged  in  broils  and  murders,  it  being  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence that  when  a  man  was  beaten  in  a  drunken  fray,  many  othera 
would  mingle  in  the  fight ;  nor  did  the  quarrel  always  terminate  on 
the  spot,  but  was  frequently  perpetuated  in  deadly  feuds,  as  between 

*  Shanivests'  and  '  Hinavests,'  ^  Flinns'  and  '  Joyces,'  ^  Gows'  and 

*  Poleens,'  and  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  others.  And,  as  quarrels 
first  arose  in  the  shebeen,  or  whiskey-houses,  so,  also,  still  more 
dangerous  conspiracies  were  arranged  in  these  very  places ;  and 
these,  too,  often  artfully  suggested  by  the  publicans  themselves  for 
the  base  purpose  of  drawii^  crowds  of  these  infatuated  ignorant 
wretches  to  their  houses.  For  instance,  during  the  insurrection  of 
the  Terry-alts  in  the  county  of  Clare,  in  the  year  1831,  the  quantity 
of  whiskey  sold  exceeded  all  belief !  and,  are  not  the  records  of  that 
year  applicable  to  those  of  previous  centuries  1  I  appeal  to  the 
historian,  to  the  traveller,  to  the  annals  of  the  bar,  and  expostulation 
of  the  pulpit ;  to  the  confessions  of  multitudes  when  in  the  extremity 
of  mental  anguish  from  the  commission  of  crime,  or  trembling  upon 
the  ver^e  of  eternity  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  or  languishing  in 
chains,  heart-broken,  in  our  far  distant  colonies ;  fearlessly  would  I 
appeal  to  all,  and  ask  whether  this  description  is  not  strictly  true  % 
And,  if  true,  without  some  great  counteracting  event,  what  hope 
could  be  entertained  for  the  improvement  and  regeneration  of  Ire- 
land 1 

And  yet  at  this  very  period,  when  every  benevolent  heart  is  ex- 
panding with  joy  amidst  the  mighty  change,  there  are  people,-— 
and  grieved  am  I  to  add  many — who  raise  Uieir  hands  and  turn  up 
their  eyes,  exclaiming,  '  Ah,  we  see  how  it  is  1  we  shall  be  all  mur- 
dered !  We  are  on  the  eve  of  another  rebellion  And  so  we  cer- 
tainly are,  or  rather  in  the  thick  of  it ;  but,  thank  Heaven  !  it  is  a 
rebellion  against  poverty,  rags,  and  poison. .  All  which  these  people, 
too  long  accustomed  to  have  everything  their  own  way,  know  per- 
feetly  w$fl  ihemselves. 

But  now  let  ur  return  to  Father  Mathew.  From  the  1st  January, 
1838,  this  excellent  man  has  laboured  with  an  ardour  never  sur- 
passed. At  first  his  progress  was  slow,  and  his  constancy  must  have 
been  severely  tested  ;  for  he  had  not  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  with  him  then  ;  but  noxo  he  has  their  zealous  co-opera- 
tion. In  fact,  the  circle  was  discourafingly  small  at  first ;  but  has 
extended  itself  in  a  manner  which,  while  it  g^laddens  the  soul  of  the 
philanthropist,  confounds  all  statistical  calculation,  and  electrifies 
the  brewer,  the  distiller,  and  the  publican.  It  is  known  that  nearly 
five  hundred  whiskey- shops  have  been  abandoned  in  Cork  alone,  and 
hence  we  may  judge  of  other  places  ;  and  also,  that  fiftbbn  httk- 
DRSD  THOUSANJ)  members  have  already  taken  the  pledge. 

Having  had  the  gratification  of  a  personal  introduction  to  Father 
Mathew,  upon  an  occasion  when  many  thousand  people  eagerly  pre- 
sented themselves  to  take  the  pledge,  I  might  here,  perhaps,  be  ia- 
daced  to  treqmss  too  much  in  describiiig  the  scenoi  as  this  has  been 
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so  freqneiithr  done  before.  However,  as  some  parts  of  k  may  not 
be  so  generally  known,  I  may  add  that  the  exhortation  when  the 
people  had  thrown  themselves  down  upon  their  knees  was  very  ap- 
propriate and  well  delivered,  depicting  the  miserable  state  of  the 
drunkard's  life,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  comforts  of  peace  and 
security. 

'  I  wish  you,'  he  said,  ^  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  change.  Think 
not,  however,  I  have  any  design  to  take  an  undue  advantage  of  this 
great  impulse.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  give  to  temperance  a/air  trial ; 
steadily  to  adhere  to  it  for  a  portion,  at  least,  of  your  lives,  and  to 
mark  what  happy  changes  it  will  effect,  not  only  in  your  bodily 
heahh,  but  your  worldly  comforts.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  if  you 
will  give  it  such  a  trial ;  and,  after  that,  if  any  one  of  you  should 
regret  his  choice,  or  see  cause  to  retract  the  engagement  he  is  about 
to  make,  let  him  send  me  back  his  card  and  his  medal,  and  I  will  at 
once  erase  his  name  from  the  register.' 

To  all  which  the  kneeling  multitude  cried  out,  '  Ws  will  keep 
it!' 

'  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  so,'  said  Father  Mathew  ;  ^  and  now 
let  each  of  you  repeat  after  me  as  follows.'  When  further  elevating 
his  voice,  he  pronounced  the  words  of  the  pledge,  pausing  as  indi- 
cated (' — *)  for  the  general  response. 

But  how  can  I  describe  the  effect  of  these  bursts  of  a  thousand 
voices,  or  the  variety  of  emotions  depicted  on  the  faces  below  1  Here 
were,  indeed,  pictures,  veriiablea  tableaux  vivanti^  which  the  curious 
in  physiognomy  might  have  scrutinised  with  an  interest  never,  per- 
haps, more  strongly  experienced.  Men  upon  whose  countenances  I 
saw  the  marks  of  shame  and  sorrow ;  women  in  a  kind  of  maudlin 
dreamy  state,  who  threw  up  their  arms,  and  clapped  their  hands 
over  their  heads,  as  if  bewailing  the  last  '  drops  of  comfort'  they 
had  taken  ;  and  here  and  there  groups  of  the  poorest  peasants  from 
the  far  west,  from  the  recesses  of  that  rocky  shore,  whose  frowning 
cliffs  protect  us  from  the  liquid  mountains  of  the  restless  Atlantic  ; 
these  men,  peculiar  in  dress,  and  of  uncivilized  appearance,  and 
whose  matted  hair  nearly  concealed  their  faces — such  figures  as  these 
could  not  but  form  a  singularly  interesting  portion  of  the  multitude. 
From  my  knowledge  of  these  people,  of  their  wild  glens  and  lonely 
haunts,  I  should  say  that  probably  not  one  of  them  in  fifty  understood 
a  word  of  English,  and  yet  there  was  a  language  evidently  speaking 
within  them,  as  their  lips  never  ceased  to  move ;  and  immediately 
after  the  ceremony  most  of  them  rushed  to  Father  Mathew  to  touch 
Us  person,  or  be  touched  by  him  ;  doubtless  considering  Ihui  touch 
as  tne  perfection  of  virtue  against  future  temptation.   We  now 

come  to  THE  PLEDGE. 

Father  Mathew. — '  I  promise' — (the  multitude  answer,  in  various 
tones,  but  in  one  ei^er  breath,) — ^  I  promise' — *  that  so  long*<->^  as 
I  continue' — *  a  member' — *  of  the  teetotal' — *  temperance  society' 
— ^  to  abstain'—*  from  all' — *  intoxicating  liquors,' — *  except  used 
medicinally ;' — *  and  by  advice' — *  and  example' — *  to  discountenance 
the  cause  and  practice' — *  of  intemperance  in  others.' 

The  reverend  gentleman  then  added, '  Qoi.  bless  yon,  and  enable 
you  to  keep  the  pledge  you  have  taken !' 

This  is  a  faint  outlme  only  of  the  ceremony  as  I  witnessed  it.  It 
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is  obvious  that  medals  could  not  be  distributed  on  such  an  oceasioB, 
or  the  names  of  eight,  ten,  thirty,  or  forty  thousand  people  accurate- 
ly registered.  In  Limerick  the  attempt  was  made  by  fourteen  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  thev  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  task,  and  a  far  better 
plan  has  been  adopted ;  those  who  have  taken  the  pledge  have  now 
to  renew  the  engagement  before  their  respective  parish-priests»  who 
are  provided  wim  the  requisite  cards  and  medals,  on  payment  of  a 
shilling. 

Here  again  it  has  been  loudly  complained  of  by  those  righteous 
people,  now  all  at  once  appearing  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  Irish- 
men becoming  sober,  that  a  shilling  should  be  charged  for  what  only 
costs  about  fourpence  ?  But  when  the  great  expense  of  the  registry 
— ^in  which  business  alone  two  clerks  are  ennged  wholly  at  Father 
Mathew's  expense  ;  his  journeys,  and  his  well-known  acts  of  charity ; 
the  medals  of  pure  silver, — for  which  he  will  take  no  payment, — and 
which  he  has  given  on  particular  occasions ;  nay,  one  of  gold,  of  the 
value  of  ten  pounds,  which  he  presented  to  a  Catholic  bishop  y  when 
these  are  all  taken  into  account,  it  will  surely  be  obvious  to  any 
unprejudiced  person  that  not  only  is  there  no  profit  from  this  source, 
but  that  a  handsome  private  income  is  eniirely  devoied  by  this  ex- 
cellent man  to  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition  in  this  world — ^the 
regeneration  of  his  countrymen. 

The  personal  labour  which  Father  Mathew  encounters  is  almost 
incredible.  When  at  home  in  Cork  his  work  commences  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  and,  with  the  exception  of  short  intervals,  seldom 
ceases  before  twelve  at  night.  During  the  late  inclement  winter  it 
is  well  known  how  many  entire  days  he  was  exposed  in  the  open 
air,  and  bare-headed  from  morning  till  night,  and  often  (as  I  can  tes- 
tify) in  the  worst  of  weather  administering  the  pledge,  and  yet  we 
have  never  heard  that  his  constitution  has  been  at  all  injured,  nor 
does  his  appearance  indicate  anjrthing  but  health  and  contentment. 
A  powerful  argument  this  in  favour  of  temperance ! 

No  wonder,  then,  under  all  these  circumstances,  that  his  reputa- 
tion should  increase  so  rapidly ;  for  the  people  soon  began  to  argue 
themselves  into  a  firm  belief  that  the  good  father  must  have  receiv- 
ed preternatural  aid,  and  be  gifted  by  more  than  human  power  ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  this  conviction  spread  among  them,  we  may  be  sure 
that  Paddy's  ingenuity  did  not  diminish  the  impression.  Some  ra- 
ther singular  coincidences,  too,  did  actually  occur ;  several  people 
who  had  broken  their  pledges  were  seized  with  sickness  or  mad- 
ness— synonymous  disorders  with  many  drunkards.  Of  these  some 
filled  with  remorse  returned  by  themselves  to  Cork,  while  others 
were  carried  back  by  their  friends,  and  overwhelmed  with  alarm 
and  shame,  were  re-admitted  and  cured,  as  they  expressed  it,  '  for 
ever.'  The  very  medals  were  by  numbers  supposed  to  possess  a 
charm  in  healing,  and  were  believed  to  effect  miracles  on  being  ap- 
plied to  sores,  £c. 

Imagine,  therefore,  the  journeyings  to  Cork,  in  1839.  It  was 
then,  indeed,  that  the  living  tide  rolled  onwards ;  the  roads  were 
thronged  with  pilgrims,  coaches,  carts,  and  cars  and  horses  were 
heavily  laden  with  them  ;  and  even  boat-loads  were  landed  from  all 
parts  of  the  coast.  But,  how  different  the  approach  to  the  return ! 
Going,  as  much  whiskey  was  drunk  by  all  as  could  be  paid  for  or 
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carried,  aometimes  a  lUtit  more.  *•  But  sure,  wasn't  it  for  the  last 
time !'  Returning,  not  a  single  drop.  The  steps  of  all  were  resolved, 
and  their  appearance,^  without  exception,  (and  I  have  met  thousands 
on  the  roads,)  displayed  the  utmost  pride  and  satisfaction  ^  and, 
though  they  freely  admitted  what  they  had  gone  through  in  their 
last  fond  embraces  of  their  ^  darlint  dhrop yet,  assuming  a  more 
than  solemn  air,  they  would  add,  '  Wor  they  ever  so  hearty,  or  may- 
be bhlind  dhrunk  itself,  sure  the  bare  sight  of  his  rivirince  brought 
'em  to  rason,  an'  down  they  wint  an  ther  two  knees  studdy  an' 
illigant.' 

Considering,  therefore,  the  fruitful  inventions  of  my  dear  country- 
men, and  the  number  of  marvellous  tales  carried  home  by  these  pil- 
grims, it  is  easv  to  imagine  with  what  avidity  a  narrative  of  their 
adventures  would  be  devoured,  particularly  when  once  more  seated 
by  their  cabin  fires  at  night,  as  '  the  neighbours,  ould  an*  young, 
male  an'  famale,  'ud  be  comin'  in,  to  hear  all  the  great  news,  an' 
take  a  look  at  the  caard  an'  medal.' 

And,  as  Paddy  loves  a  wonder,  and  musi  have  a  wonder,  and  can- 
not live  wUhout  a  wonder, — no  wonder  that  tales  suffictenily  wonder- 
ful  should  soon  be  flying  about  the  country,  particularly  as  the  sup- 
ply of  the  article  is  invariably  equal  to  the  demand,  however  great : 
another  striking  proof  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  and  fertility 
of  Ireland,  when  aided  by  the  inventive  faculties  of  her  sons.  In 
short,  even  St.  Patrick  himself  seemed  to  shake  upon  his  pedestal, 
while,  by  sheer  native  talent.  Father  Mathew  wa*  invested  with 
acquirements  in  fortune-telling,  and  even  necromancy,  which  he 
himself  is  certainly  the  very  last  man  in  the  world  to  acknowledge 
or  covet. 

But  how  can  Father  Mathew  help  himself.  Even  the  viUage  poets 
caught  the  inspiration,  and  celebrated  him  in  endless  verses  of  end- 
less  metres,  which  the  ballad-singers  were  neither  slow  to  profit  by 
or  re-echo  in  nasal  harmony. 

I  have  at  this  moment  several  of  these  ma^ificent  eflfusions,  and 
have  been  thinking  how  I  could  best  contrive  to  give  my  readers 
some  idea  of  them.  To  transcribe  them  all  would  be  impossible, 
for  they  would  fill  a  number  of  the  Miscellany.  I  will  give,  how- 
ever, a  few  examples. 

By  the  Lord's  command  we'll  join  heart  and  hand, 

Let  envy  and  malice  away  from  un  flee  ; 
We'll  join  holy  tirap'rance  with  Father  Mathew, 

And  live  in  contintmint  in  Erin  Maoursb  !" 

Or,  what  if  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  good  old  orthodox  (how 
I  love  that  word !)  way,  by  which  in  those  good  old  times  (flown, 
alas !  for  ever,)  a  capital  judgment  might  be  concluded  of  a  house 
by  producing  a  few  bricks  taken  promiscuously  from  its  walls  ?  I 
flatter  myself  this  idea  is  a  splendid  one  ;  so  our  readers  may  now 
be  at  ease,  and  form  their  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  my  collection 
of  temperance  ballads  (increasing,  I  am  happy  to  say,)  by  the  fol- 
lowing specimens.  Here  (as  one  might  call  it,  brick  nrst,  is  a  piece 
of  the  soblime — a  sort  of  poetical  earthquake : 
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*  God  ble«  emeh  m  ember  that  wean  a  medaU 

I  hope  for  their  ■ooli^  take  they'll  mot  brake  tnist» 
The  general  day  whin  St.  Michael  will  sound  the  tmmpet, 
The  rocka  will  bmaih,  and  the  earth  will  Buasr.* 

The  next  to  be  produced  is  called  ^  Trb  Roguish  Pitblioan.* 

*  Without  a  coat  he'd  make  you  go, 
Without  a  breeches  to  put  an  ; 
Hii  pint  and  glass  will  be  your  wo 
If  you  don*t  shun  the  publican.' 

Then  comes  what  people  of  good  breeding  and  delicate  feelings 
would  call  a  wipe  at  the  landlady.   (Scene,  Limerick.) 

*  One  evening,  when  passing  up  the  Irish  town, 
A  publican's  wife  I  beard  grievin*  alone. 

In  mournful  accents  ciying,  **  ooh  honb  !'* 

I'm  pining  in  anguish  this  fortnight. 

Sure  now  for  whiskey  we're  getting  ne  call ; 

There  is  no  use  in  housekeeping  at  all ; 

For  the  world  is  wheeling  like  a  ball  ! 

My  husband  in  fashion  could  dress  like  a  squire, 

With  a  watch  in  his  fob,  and  his  shins  by  the  fire, 

A  pipe  in  hi»— gob,  without  pinshon  or  hire 

Is  SHUOE  MAK  A  EES,  MBEU  OA  aEAUYBE  !* 

The  time  of  the  election  'twas  easy  for  me 
To  sit  to  a  breakfast,  bread,  butter,  and  tea, 
To  eat  a  fresh  egg  with  me  cup  on  me  knee. 
Tinkling  about  on  me  saucer,'  &,o, 

I  would  transcribe  the  whole  of  this  most  beautiful  ballad  were  it 
not  so  affecting,  and  rendered  more  pathetic,  too,  by  its  innocent 
simplicity  $  for  she  actually  concludes  thus, — as  the  poet  avers ;  who 
had  been  evidently  listening  to  her  moans — musical  and  melancholy, 
no  doubt,  and  tender  as  those  of  a  dying  swan : — 

*  She  swore  a  big  oath  that  she'd  rather  be  dead. 
Than  eating  the  **  lumperfl,"  insted  of  good  bread  ; 
Her  stomach  is  weak,  and  a  pain  in  her  head, — 
For  liungar  is  a  killing  disorder  !' 

We  must  next  prepare  for  a  burst  of  the  tremendous  in  a  ballad 
called  the  '  Drunkara's  Reformation.' 

*  In  hell  the  devil  now  does  bark 
At  this  holy  priest,  who  dwells  in  Cork ; 
He  would  wound  his  soul  wid  bis  firy  fork. 
But  he  cannot  hurt  our  cbamtun  I* 

Here  is  another  most  sublime  and  ingenious  baUad,  the  descrip. 
tions  vivid,  and  sentiments  tender, — 'Farewell  to  dbunkness,' — 
(reminding  one  also  that  it  is  time  to  bid  farewell  to  one^s  ez« 
tracts.) 

*  Farewell  to  my  rags !  for  at  one  time  my  coat 
And  wastecoat  an'  brichis  no  buttons  had  got ; 
I  drest  on  a  momin'  with  needle  an'  thred, 

And  cut  thim  of  with  a  scissors  when  ready  for  bed. 
Farewell  to  you,  whiskey,  i  bid  you  good-b'ye ; 
in  continue  to  temp'ranoe  till  the  day  that  i  die !' 

*  Blsrqr  in4  social  as  a  Uiif*j 
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But  no,  no !  impossible  to  leave  oat  my  eharming  firiend, '  Pat 
Sober,'  the  pride  of  the  Limerick  Press,  and  the  glory  of  the  Penny 
Temperance  Magazine,  No.  12.  We  must  have  a  little  bit  of  him^ 
at  least,  if  we  cannot  have  him  '  holus  bolus'  (as  they  say).  He  is 
too  choice  a  fellow  to  pass  by. 

•  My  name  ii  Pat  Sobke,  a  temperate  man, 
A  great  toper  once,  refonqM  I  am  ; 


That  no  ardent  spirits  should  go  down  my  throat." 
Now  a  sweet  cup  of  tea,  and  a  good  lunch  of  toast. 
Is  far  better,  I  say,  than  this  ugly  grim  ghost 
He*s  shockintrly  ghastly  and  usrly  to  see ; 
Let*s  change  nim,  my  friends,  for  a  bowl  of  coffee ; 
And,  if  in  your  stomach  he*s  likely  to  kick, 
Knock  him  down  in  the  sconce  with  a  quartern  brick ; 
Should  he  not  be  kilt-— «o  strong  his  old  pate  is, — 
Why,  hit  him  again  with  some  pork  and  pitaties. 
They  may  laugh  if  they  please   och  a  oaA  MAOHati  ma — 
For  we  know  who  has  got  the  fat  side  of  a  pig. 
Let  the  drunkard  come  look  at  our  beef  in  its  teens, 
And  a  nice  pig's  profile,  garnished  round  with  young  greens ; 
Some  apple  pitaties  anangcd  <m  a  plate ; 
Two  fat  little  chickens  quite  cosy  and  nate ; 
And  at  Christmas  a  goose,  or  a  (kt  little  duck. 
While  a  temperate  neighbour  walks  in  for  pot-lunk. 
We  make  fools  of  gooseberries,  scalded  by  rule ; 
He  that's  scalded  with  whiskey  is  a  great  whiskey  fool,*  &c. 


Having  been  lately  on  a  visit  to  my  worthy  and  excellent  old 
'  friend,  Mr.  Terence  Coffy,  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  his  health 
greatly  improved ;  for,  though  he  has  not  become  a  '  teetotaller,' 
yet  is  he  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  aiding  the 
great  change  going  on,  that  he  has  very  properly  resolved  to  allow 
no  more  whiskey-drinking  in  his  house :  and  contents  himself,  like 
a  sensible  man  as  he  is,  with  a  few  glasses  of  fine  old  Madeira ;  and 
the  change,  to  say  nothing  of  the  selection,  bein^  very  much  in  ac* 
cordance  with  my  own  taste,  we  got  on  remarkably  well  together. 

We  had  nearly  arranged  the  entire  affairs  of  the  nation ;  given 
our  hearty  approval  to  the  happy  marriage  of  our  beloved  Queen ; 
decided  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  inclined  to  be  troublesome ; 
Mahomed  Ali  Pacha  plucky  and  obstinate ;  Louis  Philippe  by  no 
means  the  first  man  whose  chambers  did  not  exactly  accommodate 
him  as  he  wished ;  rejoiced  over  penny  letters  \  puzzled  ourselves 
with  poor  laws  and  corporation  acts,  ana  nearly  fell  asleep  over  the 
opium  question  :  when,  suddenly,  those  well-remembered  strains  fell 
upon  my  ears,  denoting,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  my  friend,  Comey 
O'Hennessy  (the  glory  of  pipers)  was  not  far  oflT. 

'  Thank  you,  my  friend,'  I  said.  '  Good-b'yo  to  politics  and  opium 
now ;  for  1  suspect  we  have  something  better  in  hand.' 

Mndeed  I  hope  so,'  replied  Mr.  Cofify;  'and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  this  was  the  signal  arranged  between  myself  and  Comey. 
He  and  three  or  four  more  of  your  old  country  cronies  have  been 
dining  in  my  kitchen,  and  now  I  know  that  everything  is  in  readi* 
ness  for  us.  The  women  have  (as  they  call  it)  settled  the  kitchen ; 
the  hearth  is  swept  \  and  we  shall  find  a  couple  of  old  easy  chairs, 
one  at  each  tide  of  the  fire.   We  shall  have  some  amusement,  I 
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hep« ;  \mt  I  wwrn  yon  that  if,  aeeor du^  to  your  tiaiial  propenaitiea, 
looking  fof  stories,  that  you  will  he  oat  in  yonr  calcolation, 
as  these  people  can  talk  of  nothing  now  hut  Father  Mathew!' 

*  So  much  the  hetter,'  I  replied,  and  away  he  went. 

We  had  not,  in  fact,  very  far  to  go ;  but  it  was  worth  a  longer  walk 
to  look  at  such  a  kitchen  as  Mr.  Goffy's ;  so  clean,  so  well-arranged, 
and  BO  amply  garnished  with  hams,  bacon,  and  bright  pewter  plates. 
The  old  servants,  and  young  ones  too,  so  respectable ;  the  guests 
looking  so  happy,  and  all  doting  upon  the  dear  old  master  (cats  and 
dogs  included) 

Advanced  as  the  afternoon  was,  we  made  our  enirie  to  the  tune  of 
*  f^itrick's  day  in  the  morning,'  played  in  his  best  style  by  Corney, 
all  standing  to  receive  us,  and  then  came  so  many  greetings  and 
bows!  Ah !  how  much  do  those  great  folks  lose  who  think  the 
humble  beneath  their  notice  !  There  is  after  nil  no  difference  in  the 
eonformation  of  the  human  heart ;  the  same  affections  are  common 
to  all ;  and  there  often  dwells  a  nobility  beneath  the  frieze  which 
mif  ht  in  vain  be  sought  for  under  the  most  costly  garments. 

Comey  was  surpassing  himself;  but  fair  play  is  a  jewel ;  he  con- 
siderately stopped  to  let  others  indulge  a  little  kindly  display.  Such 
as — 

*  Your  honour's  kindly  welcome.* — *  Ah,  thin,  we're  glad  to  see 
youT  honour  among  us.' — *  Long  life  to  your  honour.' — '  Never  seen 
yer  honour  look  so  fresh  f '  and  so  on.  Greetings  and  inquiries  in- 
numerable. At  length,  however,  preliminaries  being  adjusted  to 
general  satisfaction,  and  the  fire  and  the  easy  chairs  looking  ex- 
tremely inviting,  we  took  our  seats,  desiring  all  the  rest  to  do  the 
same. 

*  Well,  Corney,'  I  said,  *now  tell  me  how  you  are  in  earnest,  my 
^ood  fellow.  How  are  the  times  with  you  1  Mr.  Cofffy  tells  me  you 
have  been  to  Cork.  I  trust  you  have  seen  no  cause  to  regret  your 
pilgrimage.' 

^  In  troth,  no,  your  honour,  I  never  was  better  in  my  life,  thank  God ! 
an'  I  would  not  give  up  my  medal  and  card  at  this  minute  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds !  To  be  sure,  yer  honour,  the  new  '  thrado'  may  not  be 
quite  so  lively  to  some  people  ;  but,  what  thin  ?  Everything  goes  an 
more  steady,  as  one  may  say.  The  good  bread,  an'  the  warm  tay  an' 
coffee,  keeps  all  shnug  an'  comfortable ;  an'  sure  the  bellowses  costs 
nothing  now  towards  what  they  did,  and  they  bursting  under  the  el- 
bow wid'  the  shprin^  of  ike  whiskey  V 

This  was  an  exoraium, — a  preliminary  ffourish, — during  which  I 
had  been  looking  round,  and  was  happy  to  perceive  one  of  the  benches 
had  been  coaxed  a  Kttle  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  that  it  was  occupied  by 
five  knowing  fellows  in  their  way, — Tom  Donovan,  the  ploughman  ; 
Billy  Hayes,  the  herdsman  ;  Paddy  Kennedy,  and  James  Curtin,  and 
his  brother  Michael,  all  neighbours,  and  teetotallers,  my  old  friend 
showing  a  decided  partiality  to  the  disciples  of  Father  Mathew,  or, 
as  his  name  is  more  generally  pronounced  by  these  people,  Matchew. 
At  this  period,  indeed,  we  might  have  been  justly  called '  The  Wide- 
awake Club,'  as  all  sat  open-mouthed  enjo3nng  Corney's  preparations 
to  surprise  me,  who  they  well  knew  would  not  stick  at  triffes ;  and 
truly  1  began  to  think  some  of  those  collisions  were  not  far  distant, 
which)  like  flint  and  steel,  or  the  contents  of  a  more  modem  match- 
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box,  prodaee  a  flmsh  of  light  from  rough  materials.   And  ao,  thooffht 

I  to  myself,  this  will  do !  No  sooner  had  Comey  O'Halloran  ended 
these  remarks  than  there  was  a  general  exclamation  in  favour  of  tem* 
perance.  They  were  all  more  comfortable, — nothing  could  induce 
them  to  return  to  the  whiskey,  ice. 

^ Most  delightful  news,  indeed!'  I  said.  'Pray,  can  any  of  you 
tell  me  what  has  become  of  that  poor  unfortunate  wretch,  Paddy 
Limekiln !' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  yer  honour,  I  believe  I  can,'  said  Tom  Donovan ; 
'  for  I  know  him  very  well  these  ten  years,  and  the  devil  a  bigger 
ruffian  about  the  counthry,  except  p'rhaps  Paddy  the  blackguard  of 
Killaloe,  an'  he  wint  too,  yer  honour,  but  couldn't  get  through  Li- 
merick the  first  ofifer,  and  kem  half  way  back,  an'  got  a  few  more 
shillin's  from  a  good  gentleman,  and  then  he  made  his  road  good  to 
Cork,  an'  is  adacent  boy  now;  an'  afore  he  wint,  yer  honour  knows 
he^d  knock  any  one  down  for  a  glass  of  whiskey,  an'  that  he  would. 
But  by  the  same  token,  sure  that  other  fellow's  raal  name  was  Paddy 
Magrath,  an'  he  was  called  Limekil'  always,  because  he  was  sleeping 
about  the  limekils  for  warmth,  or  may  be  up  the  enthries,  or  in  the 
haggards,  under  ricks  and  haystacks,  but  never  in  a  bed, — by  rason 
whin  he  got  a  shillin'  or  two,  he  drank  it  all  out  at  wanst,  an'  whin 
the  time  of  night  came  an'  never  had  a  pennv  piece  for  the  dhry  lodgin.' 
Well,  how  in  the  wide  world  it  was,  meself  does  not  know,  but  all 
on  a  suddint  he  wint  aff,  an'  by  one  manes  or  other,  an'  nobody 
knows  how,  bat  great  shtrugghn'  it  was,  I'm  sure,  he  got  to  Cork, 
an'  tuk  the  plidge,  an'  was  cured  by  Father  Matchew,  an'  so  towards 
home  agen,  quite  a  different  soort  of  a  nuin  entirely.  An'  on  his 
journey  back  he  fell  in  wid  a  lady  in  a  fine  jaunting  car,  who  seeing 
he  was  tired,  an'  bate  up  for  the  hunger,  gave  him  a  shillin'  or  two 
out  iv'  her  pocket ;  an'  the  lady  saw  Paddy's  medal,  and  siz  she  to 
Paddy,  'When  you've  thried  the  timprance  a  month  or  two,'  siz 
she, '  I  hope  your  nose  will  be  more  the  colour  of  your  medal,'  siz 
she,  '  nor  thai,  siz  she,  an'  she  pointing  wid  her  finger  to  the  comb 
of  a  cock  on  a  hape  of  stones ! — an'  she  laughin  when  she  driv  on  ^ 
for  in  troth  Paddy's  nose  was  red  enough.  So  by  an'  by  Paddy 
comes  to  a  shebeen  house,  kep  by  a  jolly  young  widdy,  an'  marches 
into  the  kitchen  wid  a  '  God  save  all  here  !'  an'  there  stood  the  Ian'- 
lady  wid  a  cap  an'  fine  ribands  on  her,  if  you  plase,  an'  full  of  her 
jokes ;  an'  siz  Paddy,  siz  he,  '  May  I  thrubble  you,  ma'am,  for  a 
small  loaf  an'  a  pwint  o'  milk  V  siz  ne ;  an'  wid  that  he  lays  down  a 
shillin',  an'  got  his  change.  '  Ah,  now,  is  it  milk  by  itself  for  such  a 
beautiful  shnoui  as  you  carry  on  the  middle  of  your  face  V  siz  she. 
*  O  then,  good  luck  to  you,  an'  let  me  put  a  naggin  of  the  raal  ould 
Dublin  into  it  for  the  warmth,'  siz  she  ;  '  for  it's  beginning  to  turn 
blue,'  siz  she,  '  an'  I'll  not  sharge  for  it  even,'  siz  she. — '  No,  'deed, 
ma'am,'  siz  Paddy, '  I  can't  do  that  same,'  siz  he  ;  '  for  I've  been 
wid  Father  Matchew,'  siz  he,  '  an'  be  the  same  token,  here's  my 
medal,'  siz  he  ;  *  but,  as  the  day  is  getting  cowld,  if  you'll  give  it  a 
little  bit  of  a  bile  in  the  skillet  there,  I'll  be  for  ever  obleeg'd  to  ye, 
ma'am,'  siz  he. — *  Av  coorse,  you  shall  have  yer  own  way,  an'  wcl- 
come,  my  good  man,'  siz  she  ;  '  so  sit  down  an'  take  an  air  of  the 
fire,  an'  make  yerself  comfortable,'  siz  she.  An'  so  you  see,  sir,  wid 
that  Paddy  Limekil'  sot  himsilf  down,  an'  out  wid  his  short  pipe,  an' 
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redden'd  it  wid  «  coal,  an'  was  enioying  himiilf  qnite  aay  an*  pka- 
sant,  when  all  av  a  suddint,  what  should  dhriye  up  past  the  dure  but 
a  coach  that  was  full  of  passhiugers  in  an'  out,  an'  Paddy  should  get 
up  to  see  did  he  know  anybody  an  it  ^  an'  so  whin  the  landlady  saw 
him  outside  the  dure  staring  afther  the  coach,  what  should  come 
into  her  head,  but  the  devirs  own  notion  to  interfare  wid  Father 
Matchew's  work  !  Til  spoil  his  spcort  for  this  wanst,'  siz  she,  *•  any 
how,'  siz  she  ;  and  up  wid  hersilf,  an'  popp'd  a  naggin  of  whishkey 
into  Paddy's  milk,  an'  poured  it  into  a  jug,  and  sot  it  on  the  windy 
to  cool.  Bv  an'  by,  whin  Paddy  was  done  looking  afther  the  coach, 
an'  it  out  of  sight,  he  comes  in  back  for  his  milk,  an'  be  in'  a-most 
kilt  wid  de  druth,  swallyed  it  all  down  in  no  time — an'  if  he  did,  bad 
luck  to  it,  up  comes  the  ould  tashte  an'  shmell  ov  de  whishkey ! 
*  Och,  murdher !  murdher  !  murdher  !'  siz  Paddy,  *•  I'm  ruined  agen !' 
iiz  he,  *'  here's  ructions  of  whishkey,'  siz  he,  ^  coming  up  de  throat 
of  me !'  siz  he.  An'  the  fine  gay  landlady  began  to  laugh  till  the 
ribands  shuk  an  her  cap,  an'  siz  she,  *•  What's  the  matter  wid  you, 
my  honest  friend  V  siz  she, — '  No  frind  av  mine  you  are,  ve  desav- 
ingest  woman  of  the  world  !'  siz  Paddy.  '  Is  it  the  pace  of  my  poor 
sinful  sowl  yer  begrudging  me  V  biz  he.  *•  An'  is  it  this  the  way  yer 
thinkin'  to  bate  Father  Matchew  out  an'  out  V  siz  he.  An'  wid  that 
he  gother  himself  for  another  shtart,  an'  bowlted  clane  out  av  the 
dure,  an'  away  wid  him  back  agen  to  Cork  as  fast  as  he  could  pelt, 
an'  never  stopped  till  he  kem  to  Father  Matchew*s  house,  an  his 
rivirence  waiting  for  him  outside !  '  Come  in,  my  poor  fellow,'  siz 
he,  '«n*  take  the  plidge  agen  by  all  manes,'  siz  he.  *•  I  don't  blame 
you  the  laste,'  siz  be  ;  'but  take  care  of  thim  soort  of  women  another 
time,'  siz  he.  '  An'  now,'  siz  he,  '  Paddy,  yer  twice  as  shtrong  for 
a  tee-totaller  as  you  was  before,  an'  you  may  go  home  wid  my  bless- 
ing. An'  whisper  !'  siz  he  ;  '  mind  my  ordhers  now,'  siz  he.  '  Call 
in  to  that  shebeen  house  as  quick  as  you  can,  an'  see  what's  become 
of  the  gay  widdy,'  siz  he, '  an'  whether  she'll  propose  you  another 
naggin,'  siz  he.  So  Paddy  away  wid  himself  to  face  the  road  agen ; 
an'  whin  he  kem  to  the  widdy's  house,  he'd  like  to  be  smuddered 
wid  th'  hapes  of  people  in  the  road,  roaring  an'  crying;  but  av  coorse 
he  did  as  he'd  bin  bid,  an'  squeesh'd  himself  into  the  house,  an'  there 
was  the  pty  widdy  stritched  dead  on  a  iable^  un'  the  neighbours  all 
wakeing  her.    The  Lord  save  us  1' 

*  Tare-an-ounters ! — 'A  wough,  wough!' — *Well,  well,  well!' — 
*The  Lord  be  praised  I'  Such,  and  many  more,  were  the  general 
exclamations  re  echoed  by  the  females,  who,  though  pretending  at 
times  to  be  very  busy,  never  lost  a  syllable. 

Mr.  Coffy.  '  God  bless  me,  Tom  Donovan,  but  that's  a  terrible 
story  to  be  true.' 

Donovan.  '  Devil  a  word  of  a  lie  in  it,  sir.  That's  juist  as  the  boy's 
own  friends  tould  me.' 

Mr.  Coffy.  *  But  did  any  of  ye  hear  what  became  of  the  five  mil- 
lers  from  O'Brien's  Bridge  1  Were  you  not  living  there  at  the  time, 
Paddy  Kennedy  V 

Paddy  Kennedy.  '  Sure  I  was,  sir,  an'  knew  them  all  as  one  as  my 
own  brothers.  Not  to  say  them  boys  was  so  bad  ;  but  you  see,  sir, 
whin  the  masther  wanted  the  maal  for  market,  may  be  they'd  be 
away  dhrinking,  or  the  shtones  'udn't  be  drest  fair,  or  somethin'  con- 
trary.   *  So,'  says  he,  '  boys,  I'm  thinkin','  ses  he,  '  it  'ud  be  well 
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done  o'  ye  to  go  way  to  Code  an'  take  tke  plidm,'  see  he.  An'  they 
hadn't  the  la^e  objiction  agin  it ;  only  they  tould  him  they  eonaidfaer- 
ed  themsilves  a  little  too  saft  for  foot  thravelling,  an'  had  no  money 
for  coach  or  car.  ^  O  tlun/  sea  the  masther, '  if  that's  yer  only  objiction, 
boys,  rU  lend  what  money'U  do  ye,'  ses  he,  'an' yon  shall  go  on  a  car,' 
808  he,  ' an'  I'll  pay  that  same  car,'  ses  he  ;  'an'  don't  ye  think  but 
Denny  Barke  'aa  bring  you  there  in  no  time,'  ses  he, '  an'  back  agen ; 
an'  who  knows  but  Denny  might  take  the  plidge  himsilf,'  ses  he — 
'  an'  wouldn't  that  be  the  only  best  thing  ever  happened  him  V  ses 
he.  So  the  mastber  sent  for  Denny,  an'  agreed  wid  him  for  the  hire 
of  horse  an'  car  for  Cork,  an'  put  plinty  hay  an'  shtraw  for  all  to  sit 
upon,  an'  saw  them  aff  quite  pleasa:it.  But  a'deed,  to  tell  nothin' 
but  the  thruth,  it  was  a  tearing  journey  they  had,  an'  a  power  of 
whishkey  they  dhrank,  an'  Denny  the  worst  av  'em  all ;  for  they'd 
be  all  lym'  down  in  the  shtraw  drunk  together,  an'  the  horse  stop- 
pin'  to  ate  grass,  an'  they  not  knowin'  wor  they  goin'  to  Cork  or 
Amereky !  an'  Denny  swearin',  an'  blasphamin',  an'  cursin',  an'  tear- 
in'  about,  an'  didn't  care  a  pin's  head  for  Father  Matchew,  an'  'ud 
pitch  his  rivirence  to  the  devil.'  The  Lord  save  us,  amin  !  '  An' 
so  whin  they  wor  within  ten  miles  of  Cork,  Denny  stopped  all  at 
wanst,  an'  called  out,  '  Boys,  don't  be  making  Judies  av  yersilves, 
but  wait  here  at  this  neat  house  for  the  day,  anyhow !'  But  the 
men  wor  not  such  fools,  an'  tould  him  to  hould  his  tongue,  an'  drive 
'em  to  Father  Matchew,  for  '  the  devil's  skivver  to  the  bit  av  'em 
they'd  go  back,  or  make  more  delay.'  An'  thin  he  swore  an'  cursed 
worse  than  ever,  an'  called  Father  Matchew  all  the  names  he  could 
think  av«  till  he  got  red  in  the  face,  an'  thin  blue,  an'  thin  black — an' 
black  it  kep — (the  Lord  be  praised !) — ^an'  then  they  thought  he'd  die. 
But  it  was  capers  he  was  cutting  all  about  the  road,  an'  he  jumpin'^ 
an'  kickin',  an'  tearin'  his  clothes  to  bits — an'  he  alive,  yer  honour, 
(saving  yer  prisince,)  wUh  black  keerogues,  an'  ugly  vermin  of  all 
kinds  an'  soorts,  an'  he  roarin'  and  bawlin'  jist  like  a  madman. 
But,  mad  as  he  was,  he  knew  well  enough  what  was  the  only  best 
thing  he  could  do,  nn'  so  he  tuk  his  baste  out  of  the  car',  an'  whip- 
ped up  on  his  back,  an'  tore  away  for  Cork  for  the  bare  life.  An'  whin 
he  got  there,  there  was  Father  Matchew  sure  enough  at  his  dure 
waiting  for  him  I  '  Is  that  you,  Denny  Barke  V — *  It  is,  plase  yer 
rivirenc^.' — '  Don't  they  call  you  the  mad  dhriver  1  Come  down  aff 
yer  horse,' ses  Father  Matchew. — 'O,  plase  yer  rivirence's  glory,  sure 


keerogues,  an'  vermin  ov  all  soorts,'  ses  he, '  an'  they  bitin'  an'  tearin' 
me  to  pieces,'  ses  he, '  an  inch  thick  they  are  wid  me,'  ses  he/ — Come 
down  aff  yer  horse,  as  I  bid  you,'  ses  Father  Matchew.  '  Now  come 
yer  ways  in,'  ses  he, '  till  I  look  at  you,'  ses  he.  So  in  went  Denny, 
cryin',  an'  clappin'  his  hands,  an'  prayin'  his  rivirince  'ud  forgive  his 
sins,  an'  all  he  sed  agin  him  behind  his  back.  '  Hould  yerself  still  a 
minute,'  ses  Father  Matchew,  '  till  I  see'U  ye  be  a  thrue  repintant,' 
ses  he.  '  I  think  you  will,'  ses  he ; '  may  be  you've  suffered  enough 
by  this,'  ses  he.  '  It's  dust  yer  covered  with  now,'  ses  he.  '  Go  out* 
side,  an'  shake  yersilf  well  in  the  wind,'  ses  he.  So  Denny  did  as  he 
was  ordherd,  an'  the  whole  shtreet  was  bhlinded  wid  the  dusht,  by 
rason  the  keerogues  and  vermin  was  all  turned  into  black  powdther  I 
— ^the  Lord  save  us !  *  Now  come  in  agen,'  ses  Father  Matchew, '  an' 
take  the  plidge.'    An'  so  he  did,  an'  received  his  companions  sound, 
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an'  whole^  an'  hearty ;  an'  not  wan  o'  them  could  bear  sight  or  ahmell 
of  whiskey  since,    iln'  every  keerogue  was  a  devil  for  certain  V 

Another  general  exclamation  as  before,  and  a  significant  exchange 
of  nods  between  Mr.  Cofly  and  myself.    The  ball  was  fkirly  np  ! 

*'  In  troth,  then,  yer  honour,  an'  that's  all  a  thrue  story,'  said  Jemmy 
Cmtin  ;  *  for  I  heerd  tell  a'most  the  whole  kv  it  before.  An'  faix  it's 
somethin'  like  what  happened  to  a  third  cousin  of  my  own  aunt  Doo- 
kogfaty's  by  her  mother's  side,  an'  she  a  dacent  'esponsible  woman 
enongfa,  only  she'd  take  a  sup  now  an'  agen,  till  she  went  to  Cork. 

*  ,  Well,  she  was  jist  goin'  to  take  the  pud^e,  whin  she  all  at  wanst 
dion^t  it  'ud  be  the  grief  of  the  world  to  give  up  the  dhrop  out  an? 
<mi.  So  she  made  bould  to  ask  Father  Matchew,  might  she  jist  have 
the  taste  of  two  shmall  glasses  ar  sperrets  in  the  coorse  av  the  twinty- 
four  hoars,  an'  then  she'ud  take  any  plidge  or  oath  his  riverence  pro- 
posed, not  to  dhrink  more  1  Father  Matchew,  who  is  a  raal  gentle- 
men, and  mighty  civil  to  everybody,  an'  av  coorse  not  less  so  to  the 
Mies,  gav*  her  the  liberty,  an'  welcome,  if  she  found  no  further  objeC' 
Hons  hersilf  An'  so  aff  i^e  wint  wid  hersilf,  mighty  quick  an'  aisy 
to  the  publichonse,  an'  called  for  a  glass,  an'  aygar  enough  she  was 
wid  it  up  to  her  mouth,  all  in  a  hurry,  like  a  cat  takin'  a  fep  a'top  av 
a  mouse.  But  if  she  was,  be  me  sowkins  *  no  mouth  av  hers  could 
she  find  convenient  for  the  whiskey  ! — for  ye  see,  yer  honour,  it  was 
mil  drawn  away,  an'  twishted  a'most  close  to  her  ears  !  an'  bad  luck 
to  the  dhrop  she  could  pitch  into  it,  wid  all  the  thries  she  med.  So  she 
benn  to  crass  an'  bless  hersilf,  an'  she  cryin'  like  mad,  an'  ran  back 
to  Father  Matchew.  ^  Ah  !'  ses  he,  *I  thought  you'd  find  somethin' 
wrong  about  takin'  two  glasses,'  ses  he,  *  afther  you  bein'  here,'  ses 
he.  An'  so  he  put  his  hand  to  her  head,  an'  soon  sthraitened  her 
month  for  her.  *  Now,'  ses  he,  *  will  you  go  down  on  yer  knees,  an' 
take  the  pKdge  out  an'  out  V  ses  he,  ^like  a  dacent  woman,'  ses  he. 
An'  what  d'ye  think  she  did,  the  crathur  !  but  wanted  to  bargin  for 
wm  ^lass,  instead  of  the  two !  An'  so  Father  Matchew  sent  his  own  boy 
cmt  for  a  half  na^in,  an'  poured  it  out  into  a  beautiful  clane  glass 
wid  his  own  hands,  an'  she  tuk  it  quite  smart  an'  bould.  But  what 
'od  ye  think  t  Why,  thin,  by  this  binch  I'm  sittin'  on,  the  moment 
she  thried  to  dhrink  it,  the  dickens  a  sup  of  whishkey  was  in  the 
glass  at  all,  but,  instead  of  the  sperrits,  it  was  full  av  red  maggiis  ! 
An'  afther  that  she  tuk  the  plidge  for  good  an'  all,  an'  can't  bear  the 
sight  of  a  large  or  shmall  glass  since  !' 

*  Wonderfal !  —  wonderful !  —  most  wonderful !'  I  exclaimed 
amidst  a  similar  chorus  from  the  rest,  and  a  most  significant  wink  of 
the  eye  from  Mr.  Coflfy. 

Now  Comey  O'Hennessy  was  not  the  man  to  sit  ^  mute  and  in- 
glorious' by,  while  such  stories  were  going  ;  his  head  had  been  evi- 
dently at  work,  and  his  tongue  aching  again  to  maintain  his  proper 
distinction. 

*  Ah,  yer  honour,'  said  he,  '  what  pains  and  thrubble  some  av  our 

C^r  boys  used  to  give  themselves  to  ^et  at  the  whishkey, — like 
iek  Hourigan,  that  yer  honour  may  remimber.' 

*  Ay,  indeed,  I've  heard  of  that  fellow's  pranks,'  I  reoKed.  *  Caa 
he  still  be  afive  t   I  thought  he  had  drunk  himself  to  death.' 

CoRNBT.  *  An'  so  he  did  a'most,  her  honour ;  but  he's  safe  notef. 
Did  yer  honour  ever  hear  how  he  got  the  whiribkey  at  l^pancil  HiO 
fmf 
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*  O,  I've  not  heard  that  story.    Pray  tell  it  to  me,  Corney.' 

GoRNEY.  *•  Well,  yer  honour,  Mick  was  called  *•  Barrileak^^  becauae 
he  made  a  barrel  of  himself  in  regard  to  the  dhrink  ;  an'  on  a  fair* 
day  at  Spancil  Hill,  Mick  coaxed  his  brother  to  let  him  go  with  him. 
He  hadn  t  a  copper  in  his  pocket,  to  be  sure,  but  he'd  '  ran  chance,' 
any  how  \  so  he  wandered  about  scratching  his  head  till  he  got  a 
glass  of  whishkey  from  a  friend,  that^made  his  throat  ache  for  more. 
So  what  did  he  do,  but  goes  to  his  brother  and  begged  the  loan  of 
the  fine  new  frieze  riding-coat  he  had,  which  he  knew  well  enough 
would  hide  his  own  ragged  coatee.  His  own  hat  bein'  purty  dacent, 
and  his  shoes  an'  stockings  \  the  next  thing  was  to  borry  a  small 
book,  and  pin,  an'  ink-bottle  from  a  kind-hearted  landlady,  and  then 
in  he  went  into  the  fair,  lookin'  mighty  knowin'  an'  clever,  like  a 
jobber,  an'  so  slap  in  into  the  thick  of  the  farmers  an'  their  pigs. 
'  God  save  ye,  gintlemen,'  ses  Mick ;  ^  did  ye  sell  V  ses  he. — '  Muslm ! 
no  'ndeed,  we  did  not,'  ses  one.  *  I'm  comin'  here  this  fortv^  year 
wid  my  pigs,  and  I  never  seen  the  like  of  this  of  a  dull  fair.  There's 
nothin  doing,  good  or  bad,  in  it,'  ses  he ;  an'  all  sed,  '  that's  thrue,' — 
'  Well,  now,'  ses  Mick,  '  I'm  a  kimmishner  of  pigs. from  Lime^ck, 
jist  aff  the  coach,'  ses  he,  ^  an'  must  do  a  great  deal  of  business  for 
the  conthracthurs  in  a  little  time,'  ses  he  ;  '  so  I'll  jist  give  you  a 
thrial,'  ses  he.  *  And  what'll  you  take  for  that  one  V  ses  he. — 
'  Two  pounds  ten  shillings,'  ses  the  man.  Mick  knuckled  the  pig 
mighty  clever  an'  knowin.  Ah,  that's  too  much  $  but  it's  gettin' 
late — ^I'U  be  even  wid  you  at  a  word.' — '  How  much  V — '  Two  pounds 
five  shillings. — '  Well,  I'll  be  long  sorry  to  stand  hucksterin'  wid  the 
likes  o'  you,  to  have  her.'  Mick  marked  the  pig,  an'  out  with  his 
book  and  pen.  What's  yer  name  V — '  Paddy  Gorman.'  '  Enthered 
white  pig,  red  -f)  Paddy  Gorman,  two  pounds  five  shillings.'  '  Come, 
come,  now,  yer  sow!,'  says  Mick,  '  let's  come  into  this  tint.  Who 
ever  h'ard  of  a  dhry  baargin  1  Here,  landlady,  get  this  gintleman  an* 
me  a  half  pint  of  the  right  stufif.'  Mick  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
as  if  to  pay.  *  On  no,  by  no  manes,'  says  Mr.  Gorman  ;  '  I'll  pay.' — 
*'  Well,  nave  it  so,'  says  Mick  ;  '  but  take  the  sixpence  out  of  the 
money  when  I'm  paying  you  ;  an'  mind,  Mr.  Gorman,  be  at  this  very 
tint  in  two  hours,  an'  I'll  pay  all  at  wanst,'  ses  he, '  for  I  am  very 
exact,'  ses  he.  So  Mick  went  away  agin,  an'  the  man  praising  him 
up  to  the  skies  as  a  mighty  dacent  honourable  kimmishner ;  and 
Mick  having  struck  out  his  plans  so  well,  wint  on  till  he  bought 
eleven  more  pigS)  wetting  every  bargain,  till  the  two  hours  wor  up, 
an'  the  poor  Utrmers  kem  for  their  money,  whin  there  they  found  Mr. 
Hourigan  stretched  on  the  broad  of  his  back  on  the  flure,  an'  he 
bhlind  dhrunk,  without  motion.  An'  so  whin  night  kem  on,  what 
could  they  do,  the  crathurs,  but  lose  their  sixpence  a-piece,  an' 
dhrive  their  pigs  back  home  agen  !' 

^  Oh !  that's  the  very  man,' 1  said.  '  And  has  he  really  been  to 
Father  Matbew  V 

'  Yes,  indeed,  your  honour,  he  wint ;  for  his  friends  persuaded 
him  to  it,  an'  agreed  he  should  drink  all  the  ways  to  Cork,  if  he'd 
go,  an'  that's  what  tuk  him,  yer  honour.  But  if  it  did,  he  wint  back 
o'  the  pledp^e,  and  mad  he  grew,  and  got  a  turr'ble  twisht  av  his  head, 
an'  be  heginrM  to  aU  his  aum  shoulders — the  Lord  be  praised  1  So 
they  tied  him  on  a  car  this  next  turn,  an'  tuk  him  to  Father  Matchew 
for  another  offer  ^  an'  the  moment  Mick  saw  his  rivirince,  he  began 
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to  tremble  an'  shake,  an'  down  on  his  knees  he  wint,  an'  tuk  the 
pledge  agen ;  an'  ses  he,  Oh !  plase  yer  rivirince,"  ses  he,  may  be 
I'd  going  asthray  agen,"  ses  he.  Do  rou  think  so  V  ses  Father 
Matchew.  I'll  be  bail  for  yon  this  time/'  ses  he.  So  wi'  that  he 
tuck  a  good  honh  of  his  head  betune  his  two  hands,  an'  if  he  did,  he 
gew  it  the  raal  sqaeedje ;  and  when  this  was  done  three  times,  Mick 
was  better  than  ever  he  was  in  his  life,  an'  would  rather  take  the 
dirty  ditch-wather  now  than  fine  ould  Dublin ;  an'  he's  getting  migh- 
ty shnng,  an'  goin'  to  be  married  to  a  fine  girl  of  the  Moylans,  with 
ten  acres  an'  uiirty  pounds ! 

*  But  the  divil  so  bothered  a  fellow  yer  honour  ever  heerd  of  as 
Sei^ant  O'Gallaghan.    Did  ye^  honour  go  to  Tralee  this  year  V 

*  Yes.  I  was  at  Tralee  not  long  since ;  and  a  nice  thriving  town 
it  is,  with  temperance  rooms,  and  ever3rthin2' very  comfortable.  But 
what  of  Tralee,  and  Sergeant  0*Callariian,  Gomey  V 

*  Oh,  not  a  great  deal,  yer  honour.  But  did  yer  honour  take  notice, 
of  the  sergeant, — ^he  that's  gettin'  so  many  recruits  for  the  arthil- 
lery  V 

*  Oh  yes ;  I  think  I  remember  him, — a  very  tall  muscular  man, — a 
fine  handsome-loi^dng  feUow.' 

*  The  rerv  same,  yer  honour, — an'  carries  a  beautiful  swoord,  an'  a 
oiatther  o'  beyant  fifty  yards  of  ribands  flying  away  ten  yards  be- 
hind him  when  he's  marchin'  a^n  the  wind,  an'  he  six  foot  two  and 
a  half  inches  high  in  his  shtockm'  vamps.' 

*  Ay,  exactly, — that's  the  same  man.  No  one  could  be  an  hour  in 
Tralee  an'  nut  see  him.   But  what  of  him,  Oomey  1   Do  tell  us.' 

CoBNBT.  ^  Sure,  yer  honour,  he's  a  timp'rance  man !' 

^  Impossible  t  How  could  a  recruiting  sergeant  be  a  tee-totaller  % 
The  thing  seems  out  of  the  question.  He  ought  rather  to  be  a 
twenty-tumbler  man.' 

GoRNBT.  *  That's  thrue,  yer  honour — one  might  think  so,  certainly ; 
but  divil  a  word  o'  lie  in  it.  Serg^eant  O'Gallaghan  is  a  tee-totaller, 
— an'  I'll  tell  yer  honour  all  about  it.  You  see,  sir,  the  sergeant  has 
got  more  recruits  than  any  other  man,  and  marched  twelve  fine  boys 
from  the  Reeks"  into  Cork,  to  be  drafted  on  board  a  thranui- 
poort"  for  the  Inffees ;  an'  so,  yer  honour,  they  had  a  merry  march  of 
it,  an'  dhrank  punty  o'  whishkey.  But  some  of  the  recruits  were 
sinaible  lads,  an'  persuaded  the  rest  to  take  the  plidge ;  for  ses  one 
of  them,  "  Boys,''  ses  he,  "  we're  goin'  to  the  Ingees,"  ses  he,  "  an' 
I've  heerd  say  it's  a  very  hot  place,"  ses  he,  an'  bumin'  an'  scorch- 
in'  mihoui  the  sperrets,"  ses  he;  '^and  so,"  ses  he,  ''if  yer  all  of 
one  mind,  ye'll  come  to  Father  Matchew,  an'  thin  we'll  be  able  for 
the  Ingees,"  ses  he,  *' an' keep  ourselves  cool  there,"  ses  he.  So 
Aey  all  agreed  to  take  the  plidge,  but  should  first  ask  lave  of  the 
sergeant, — an'  he  so  fair  a  man  to  dale  with,  that  he  didn't  object  in 
the  laste,  but  said  he  was  very  glad  of  it,  an'  would  sto  with  'em,  an' 
diow  'em  the  way ;  an'  so  whin  the  sergeant  marched  up  wid  his 
twelve  men,  there  was  Father  Matchew  sure  enough  stanoin'  in  the 
dure,  an'  maybe  Sergeant  O'Gallaghan  wasn't  the  very  man  would 
ffive  him  the  fine  salute^  an'  he,  bowin'  low  to  his  rivirince,  explained 
mat  these  men  of  lus  wor  goin'  to  fight  for  her  Majesty  in  the  In* 
sees,  an'  wishing  to  resave  the  plidge  from  his  rivirince,  he'd  done 
himself  the  honour  to  march  them  up.  An'  so  ses  his  rivirince  to 
Sergeant  O'Gallaghan,   May  be,  sir,  you'll  join  your  meUf  an'  take 
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the  plidge  yeraelf,  sergeant  V  ses  he,  ^<  which  can  be  done  at  the 
same  time,"  ses  he,  an'  no  throuUe  in  life,"  ses  be*  An'  so,  yer 
honour,  the  poor  sergeant  hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  Father  Mat- 
chew,  but  began  to  tell  him  it  wouldn't  quite  ahtde  his  buHn€88y  by 
rason  the  young  recruits  wor  mighty  aygar  afther  the  punch  entirely, 
an'  so  he  was  ueard  he  must  decune  the  honour ;  for  if  he  didn't 
dhrink  purty  hearty  an'  free  wid  'enu  the  diyil  a  sowl  would  he  be 
apt  to  get,  an'  so  his  thrade  would  be  all  quinched  at  waast  wid  the 
water.  Oh,  jist  as  you  plase,"  ses  Father  Matchew,  quite  aiay  an' 
unconcerned ; stand  a  one  side  so,  sergeimt,"  ses  he.  An'  now, 
boys,  down  on  yer  knees,  and  repeat  the  plidge." — I  promise,^ — 
"  I  promise,"— an'  so  on,  as  yer  honour  knows ;  an'  away  they  wint 
witn  their  cards  an'  medals,  an'  a  bleasing  for  the  voy'ge ;  thai  was 
worth  any  money.  But  now,  the  Lord  preserve  us  t  see  what  hi^ 
pened  to  Sergeant  O'Callaghan !  Well,  yer  honour,  he  had  never 
heard  the  words  of  the  plidffe  till  that  blessed  day ;  an'  though  he 
didn't  say  one  word  out  louc^  so  as  to  be  heered  beyant  the  slightest 
taste  of  a  whisper,  still  his  lips  'ud  be  movin'  and  foUyin'  on  wid  the 
men's,  answers,  jist  as  yer  honour  would  tap  a  little  wid  yer  fingers, 
an'  me  playing  the  pipes ;  but  he  thought  nothing  of  it,  only  gloried 
not  talun'  the  plidge,  that  would  have  made  him,  as  himself  said, 
only  fit  for  the  yHUher'gaarck,  So  ses  he,  Well,  boys^  I'm  sonry 
we  dhrink  no  more  together,"  ses  he ;  but  here,  landlord  1  quick 
wid  a  tumbler  an'  matariels,  till  I  dhriiUc  ther  healths.'  So.  down  he 
sot,  an'  a  fine  hot  tumbler  of  punch  before  him,  an'  he  puUing  offhia 
cap  an'  feather,  an'  ribands,  an'  one  of  his  fine  white  gloves,  an' 
shmellin'  to  it  all  the  time,  and  then  ses  the  sergeant,  ses  he^  '  O 
boys,  ye  don't  know  what  ye've  denied  yerselves  av ;  for  the  very 
shmell  of  this  fine  warm  punch  bates  the  roses  and  lilies  through  the 
world.  So  here's  to  ye  my  lads,  an'  may  I  live  to  see  ye  all  come 
back  commissioned  ofiicers !"  ses  he.  An'  wid  that  he  put  out  his 
two  grand  legs,  to  show  the  fine  calves  he  had  on  them ;  an'  be  the 
same  token,  Us  fist  was  equal  to  half  a  calfs  head  for  size,  an'  he 
takin'  a  grip  at  the  tmpUer.  But,  the  Lord  aave  us !  not  wan  bit  ar 
it  could  he  move  aff  the  table !  There  it  stud,  as  if  a  tinpenny  nail 
WAS  driv  thro4igh  it.  The  big  sergeant  got  red  in  the  face,  an' 
thried,  an  thried,  pullin'  away  at  it  as  hard  as  he  could ;  but  all 
wouldn't  do !  Divil  a  one  inch  it  would  move !  I'm  bate  out,"  sea 
he.—"  Faix,  y'are  so,"  ses  the  boys ;  "  for  you  couldn't  keep  yer  two 
lipa  ^iie^  an'  they  movin',  an'  we  rapatin'  the  plidge." — "Be  me 
sqwkms,  that's  it !''  sea  the  sergeant.  "  1  see  it  all  now,"  ses  he  ; 
"W  there's  no  use  shtmgglin'  with  Father  Matchew,"  aes  he.  "Be 
the  powera^of  Moll  KeUy,  it'a  om  wid  me  t"  ses  Sergeant  O'Callag- 
han,  a^  the  arthill^.' 
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ON  A  TRIP  TO  PABIS  IN  1830. 


'  Aptbr  the  scrutiny  by  the  douaniers,  we  made  the  be&it  of  our 
way  to  the  H6tel  de  Lisle,  to  which  our  director  had  desired  us  to  go. 
Remarked  hastily  the  difference  between  the  streets  of  Paris  and  my 
own  beloved  London,  where,  by  the  by,  I  made  my  first  appearance  at 
Bartholomew  Fair.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  Many  others,  who 
have  prospered  much  more  than  I  have,  began  there.  Tnere  were  **• 
•••• — No,  d — n  it  I — am  only  an  old  pantomimer,  whom  anybody 
may  laugh  at,  and  nobody  cares  for.  Some  of  my  contemporaries 
are  now  in  possession  of  good  homes,  and  mix  in  genteel  society. 
Mind,  they  aid  not  tumble  head  over  heels  as  I  did.  Old  Richardson 
was  my  manager.  My  first  good  engagement  in  London  was  at  the 
Lyceum  theatre,  when  the  Drury  I^ne  Company  acted  there,  after 
the  destruction  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  splendid  edifice,  in  February,  1809. 
Christmas,  1810, 1  was  the  Pantaloon  in  the  pantomime  of  the  White 
Cat and  an  excellent  pantomime  it  was.  Mr.  Arnold  was  the  mana- 
ger, and  he  did  a  clever  thing.  Generally,  the  night  before  the 
Christmas  eve  is  considered  a  biad  theatrical  night ;  you  cannot  de* 
pend  on  a  good  house.  Mr.  Arnold  produced  the  **  White  Cat"  on 
that  evening,  and  called  it  A  Night  Rehearsal  to  the  Public.*'  This 
drew  an  immense  second  price  (and  that  little  old  dog-hole  of  a  thea- 
tre held  three  hundred  pounds) ;  and  the  pantomime  going  with  per- 
fect success,  the  manager  got  the  descriptions  and  critiques  of  it  in 
all  the  newspapers  of  an  intervening  Sunday,  which  happened  to  fall 
on  Christmas  day.  The  success  of  the  White  Cat"  (and  I  suppose 
they  liked  their  Pantaloon)  procured  me  London  engagements  until 
the  year  1834.  I  think  the  White  Cat"  was  performed  nearly  sixty 
nights  in  the  first  season. 

*  After  we  had  refreshed  ourselves  with  soap  and  water,  and  brandy 
and  water,  we  promenaded  into  the  Palais  Royal.  Our  sandy-haired 
tourist  joined  us  at  the  same  hotel,  and  in  our  walk.  Nobody  asked 
him,  but  he  came.  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  I  was  an  actor. 
If  he  had  been  apprised  of  that  fact,  he  would,  from  his  peculiar  reli- 
gions  notions,  have  avoided  me  as  a  pestilence. 

'  We  were  all  delig%ll»d  with  the  fairy-land  scene  that  was  presented 
to  our  eyesight  by  th«  ^illiancy  of  the  shops  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
Seymour  extolled  them  as  perfectly  ^'plummy  and  slam."  The  Ladies 
had  never  seen  anything  by  any  manner  of  means  anywhere  (and 
would  call  anybody  as  witnesses)  half  so  charming  and  interesting. 

^  Our  tourist  remarked,  that  it  was  the  Temple  of  Babylon,  and 
filled  with  scarlet  females :  it  was  all  heathenish  and  demoralising. 

*  Swarms  of  company, — all  sorts,  ranks,  sizes,  shapes,  ages,  and 
nations, — ^no  two  human  beings  alike ;  and  there  never  were,  until 
the  Siamese  twins  were  exhibited,  with  their  little  battledores  and 
shuttlecocks :  they  were  exactly  alike — I  saw  them. 

*  If  you  wish  to  see  the  Palais  Royal  to  advantage,  enter  it  at  the 
passage  from  the  Rue  Vivienne;  thence  the  brilliancy  is  more  ap- 
parent. Try  it  on  a  moonlight  night,  and  the  light  and  shade  is 
new  and  startling.  My  old  kind  friends  (God  bless  them  I )  the  Messrs. 
Orieve,  the  scenic  artists  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  theatres^ 
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are  precisely  the  men  to  catch  and  depict  sach  an  effect.  Then  the 
gay  shops  for  everything,  —  the  jewellers,  clock-makers,  the  hatteiy, 
hosiery,  stickery,  stockery,  perfumery,  hootery,  wiggery,-T-the  print- 
sellers,  the  caf6s,  the  estamineU  (N.B.  Bad  Baccy !)  told  that  the  com- 
modity was  a  Government  monopoly.  Could  immediately  understand 
why  the  tobacco  was  of  an  inferior  quality.  Then  the  eatables  and 
drinkables  I — Lord !  it  did  your  appetite  ffood  only  to  look  at  them ! — 
the  dindan  aux  truffesy  which  means  turkey  cut  up,  and  stuffed  witk 
small  pieces  of  India  rubber.  I  did  not  touch  it,  on  account  of  the 
latter  material.  Don't  catch  me  munching  caicAonch,  Have  to 
poke  it  down,  perhaps,  with  a  black*lead  pencil ! 

^  Then  there  were  the  theatres  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  concerts, 
and  the  puppet-shows.  In  one  of  the  latter  I  saw  Mr.  Punch,  three 
times  the  size  that  he  is  ever  exhibited  in  London,  behave  infamously 
to  his  wife,  slapping  her  in  the  most  indecorous  manner ;  ay,  and  fifty 
females  in  the  salon  stood  by  enjoying  it,  but  not  one  Englishwoman. 
Mark  that,  for  the  honour  of  my  country !  Then  you  may  enter  a 
splendid  cafi,  with  a  half  hundred  marble  tables  in  it,  superb-looking^ 
glasses  on  the  waUs,  every  appurtenance  and  impertinence  in  the 
most  expensive  style ;  yet  the  proprietor,  civil  to  his  visiters,  does 
not  object  to  two  of  them  playing  twenty  games  of  dominoes  for  the 
stake  of  two  glasses  of  eau  sucriJ^  Perceiving  the  interest  this 
beverage  excited,  and  the  play  and  skill  dependmg  on  it,  though  I 
never  would  encourage  gaming*,  I  ordered  some  tau  sucrt.^^  When 
it  came,  and  I  tasted  it — Lord  I  where  were  their  palates  1 

^  Is  not  it  strange  that  travelling  only  150  miles,  there  should  be  such 
a  vast  difference  in  tastes  in  human  beings  \  I  could  not  touch  their 
insipid  drink,  and  they  had  positively  endured  the  trouble  of  twenty 
games  of  dominoes  for  it ! 

'  Returned  to  the  H6tel  de  Lisle,  having  partaken  of  some  wine  and 
eau  de  veau^  asRonaldson  (the  old  calf!)  would  still  call  it.  Went 
to  bed,  thought  of  home  and  Old  England,  Poor  dear  Mary,  Tom 
Ellar,  Paulo,  and  of  Mr.  Brad  well  and  his  mechanical  changes.  Ru- 
minated,— that  is,  "  chewed  the  cud"  of  reflection,  until  I  went  to 
sleep. 

^Up  betimes.  I  am  like  the  late  Mr.  Simmons;  I  never  can  lie 
long  in  bed.  Roused  the  rest  of  our  party,  and  ofd  to  breakfast — ^very 
un-English.  An  Englishman  likes  his  breakfast  at  home — the  very 
payinff  for  it  strikes  you.  Columbine's  mamma  said  the  green  tea 
tasted  of  copperas  (why  did  not  she  take  coffee,  the  old  fool !) ;  and 
when  I  mentioned  that  the  white  sugar  was  possibly  made  of  beet-root^ 
she  avowed  that  she  tasted  the  salad  in  it.  —  Mbm.  Poor  thing's  sto. 
mach  out  of  order  already.  I  was  sure  of  it ;  for  she  left  her  egg  for 
any  one  else  to  foster  like  a  cuckoo.  Harlequin  ate  it  (the  Jew  French, 
man),  and  would  have  swallowed  any  thing.  He  drove  me  wild  by 
seeing  him  devour  a  nearly-raw  beefsteak,  cut  very  thick,  which  re- 
minded me  forcibly  of  ^  a  pound  of  Antonio's  flesh,  nearest  his  heart." 
I  really  was  compelled  to  call  for  a  little  brandy,  and  a  little  more 
after  that,  to  compose  my  nerves.  How  can  people  be  so  filthy  in 
their  appetites  ? 

^  Noticed  a  much  cheaper  and  better  display  of  the  theatre  play-bills 
than  in  London.  There  are  certain  stations  on  columns  or  buildings, 
in  various  parts  of  Paris,  on  which  the  bills  of  all  the  theatres  are 
posted  daily,  and  where  the  public  regularly  look  for  them.  Should 
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there  be  no  performance  at  night,  the  world  relacub  is  in  a  large 
type,  conspicuous  on  the  bill.  This  sometimes  appears  on  two  or 
three  play-bills.  Seymour  remarked  to  me  knowingly,  that  there 
must  be  a  very  popular  piece  being  acted  at  the  time,  for  it  vras 
performed  at  three  different  theatres,  and  was  called  relache.  He 
advised  me,  if  it  was  printed,  to  buy  it,  and  send  it  over  to  Mr. 
Moncrieff  to  translate  for  the  Coburg  theatre. 

*  Promenaded  the  streets ;  Paris  all  gaiety  5  the  Boulevards  crowd- 
ed with  well-dressed  ladies ;  coffee  roasting  under  a  wood  fire,  in  a 
tin  turn-about  machine,  before  almost  all  the  grocers*  shops ;  flock- 
mattresses  ripped  up,  beaten,  and  re-made  in  the  open  thorough- 
iares ;  old  women  trimming  jpoodles  on  the  bridges ;  letter-writers 
in  stalls,  on  any  subject ;  prmts  exhibited  for  public  sale,  which 
would  be  torn  down  in  London  by  any  coal-heaver  who  was  a  father 
of  a  family.  Many  more  theatrical  portraits  in  the  print-shops  than 
in  our  metropolis.  The  public  think  much  more  of  actors  and 
authors  than  they  do  with  us ;  both  are  encouraged.  Monsieur 
Scribe,  a  comic  dramatic  writer,  gets  above  two  thousand  pounds 
a-year.    The  Parisian  public  respect  and  uphold  him. 

^ Asked  our  serious  friend,  whose  name  I  found  out  (by  seeing  it 
written  in  his  hat)  was  Mudpole,  what  he  thoaght  of  the  bustle  of  the 
.fOulevardsl  He  replied — that  it  was  a  scene  which  would  have 
-provoked  the  pious  indignation  of  a  Nehemiah,  zealous  for  the  glory 
of  his  Maker,  to  an  irascible  state  of  choleric  exacerbation — a  scene, 
in  fine,  so  opposed  to  everything  that  was  barely  moral,  that  even  a 
Christian  of  moderate  piety  would  have  inwardly  experienced  pity, 
disgust,  and  shame. 

*  Wandered  till  dinner-time,  when  we  all  entered  a  restaurateur^ 
— carte  almost  as  long  as  the  carts  in  the  street,  which  appear  to  be 
made  to  go  into  next  week.  But  the  Paris  cart ey  or  bill  of  tare,  gives 
you  an  infinite  variety  of  eatables.  Put  on  my  spectacles,  but  was 
horribly  bothered  with  the  names  of  the  French  dishes.  Seymour 
had  a  bill  also  in  his  hand,  and  he  pulled  my  elbow,  and  said,  ^rLook 
here,  Mr.  Barnes."  He  then  put  his  finger  on  the  word  "  poissons," 
which  he  very  naturally,  poor  fellow,  read  as  "poisons."  This 
puzzled  me  a  little,  and  1  proceeded  to  look  for  the  names  of  these 
poisons :  I  conied  them  in  pencil — **  anguilles  6tuv^s,"  "  merlan  frit," 
"  mome  bouill^,"  "  feperlans,"  "  truite  grill^e," — and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  all  these  poisons  were  priced,  like  the  other  eatables  in  the  bill. 
Sorry  I  had  not  my  French  dictionary,  and  did  not  choose  to  expose 
my  ignorance  by  asking  questions. 

^  But  it  now  came  to  the  point  what  we  were  to  have  fer  dinner. 
All  of  them  said  that  I  was  to  order.  (N.B.  That  cursed  Harlequin, 
who  could  have  interpreted,  had  left  us.)  I  asked  Columbine  and 
her  mamma  if  they  would  take  some  soup  1  The  latter  replied — 
that  it  never  agreed  with  either  of  them.  No  go  there.  1  then 
thought  they  might  like  some  fish ;  but  did  not  know  how  to  ask  for 
it;  and  that  infernal  word,  "powon*,"  again  caught  my  eye,  and 
made  me  hesitate.  Seymour  inquired  if  £  happened  to  know  the 
French  for  "  brown  stout  1"  I  confessed  to  having  looked  in  my  dic- 
tionary in  the  morning  for  the  two  words,  and  had  written  them 
down  in  my  little  memorandum-book.  So,  putting  on  my  specta- 
cles, I  read  them,  "  Brune  ^ui  a  du  caur.^*  This  reioiced  Seymour, 
who  begged  me  to  order  him  a  pot  of  it ;  but  I  could  not  make  the 
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fool  of  a  waiter  undevfltand  me ;  and,  if  bis  porter  had  no  better 
head  than  he  had,  it  could  not  have  been  ^ood  for  mach.  Tfae^ 
were  now  all  becoming  very  impatient,  picking  and  nibbling  their 
bread,  and  kept  me  in  a  state  of  nervous  trepidation  as  to  ordering 
dinner.  I  never  in  my  life  was  in  such  a  twitter,  as  we  had  all  the 
eyes  of  the  room  upon  us,  which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  Co- 
lumbine's mamma  sweeping  a  large  ^lass  decanter  of  water  off  the 
table  with  her  elbow,  which  craved  into  fifty  pieces,  and  wetted 
through  a  French  gentleman's  cross-barred  blacK  sUk  stockings  at 
the  next  table.  We  could  not  apologise ;  and  he  kept  shaking  his 
feet  like  a  cat :  and,  worse  than  all,  mose  brutes,  Seymour  and  Ro- 
naldson,  could  not  refrain  from  laughing.  Columbine,  blushing,  said. 

Do  make  haste,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  order  something ;  I  am  very 
hungry."  So  I  was  compelled  to  make  a  dash  at  the  first  dish  that 
then  caught  my  eye  on  the  bill  of  fare,  des  ravesJ**  So  I  beckoned 
the  waiter,  and  nointed  to  the  article.  ^^Paur  qtutire^  monsieur  V* 
said  he. — Yes,^  said  I,  with  the  carte  in  my  hand.  He  stared ;  but 
immediately  went  to  order  for  us.  Thank  Heaven !"  exclaimed 
Ronaldson,  "  we  shall  now  get  something  nice  and  hot.  What  a 
comfort  it  is  to  have  in  a  foreign  country  such  a  person  as  Mr. 
Barnes  for  a  fellow-traveller  1"  I  felt  cock-a-hoop"  at  this  com- 
pliment, and  quoted  Old  Bapid  in  the    Cure  for  the  Heart-Ache." — 

If  it  is  ever  so  little,  let  me  have  it  hot."  But,  Lord !  how  their 
faces  all  turned  blue  when  the  waiter  put  on  the  table  four  dishes  of 
turnip  radishes !  (You  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  straw. 
Now,  pray,  how  was  thepantomime  to  succeed  when  the  first  scene 
was  a  dead  failure !)  When,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  Jew  French- 
man, (harlequin)  came  to  seek  us  ;  and,  on  explainiog  the  dilemma, 
got  us  roasted  turkey  stuffed  with  chestnuts  \  coteleiUs  d  la  Mainie- 
non — which  are  mutton-chops  with  writing-paper  sauce,  and  some 
other  dishes  of  which  we  were  afraid  even  to  ask  the  names ;  all 
very  savoury,  and  plenty  of  onions  and  garlic ;  but,  whether  they 
were  composed  of  squirrels,  parrots,  dormice,  hippopotamus,  or 
alligator,  we  never  inquired,  and  never  knew. 

'  Mr.  Mudpole  said  the  longest  grace  before  dinner  I  ever  heard 
in  my  life,  with  the  whites  of  his  eyes  turned  up,  and  shaking  his 
head.  As  a  contrast  to  that,  I  remember  an  old  fat  curmudgeon  of 
a  Norfolk  farmer,  who  always  repeated  this    grace  after  meat :" — 

Thank  God  1  I've  had  a  good  dinner:  and  I  don't  care  who  ham't !" 

*'  Received  directions  to  attend  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  at  which 
we  were  engaged.  Went,  and  we  were  introduced  to  the  principal 
manager,  who  welcomed  us  to  Paris.  Saw  part  of  the  performance, 
but  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it.  N.  B.  The  French  good  come- 
dians by  nature. 

'  Returned  to  the  hotel ;  had  some  conversation  with  our  tourist, 
Mr.  Mudpole.  He  had  been  seeing  Paris  in  his  own  way  \  but,  some- 
how or  other,  he  contrived  to  be  very  unfortunate  in  his  lion-hunting. 
He  visited  the  "  Bourse  d  Tribunal  de  CommerceJ*^  There  he  was  told 
that  all  commercial  operations  being  ended,  the  exchange  was  closed. 
It,  however,  cost  him  nothing — so  he  proved  the  old  adage  that  "  Ex- 
change was  no  robbery."  He  then,  as  he  expressed  it,  inclined  his 
feet"  towards  the  Tuiieries  ,*  but  as  Paris  was  at  this  period  in  a  state 
of  great  political  excitement,  I  don't  think  that  Messieurs  the  sentinels 
much  liked  his  appearance.    Mudpole  then  poked  his  way  to  JVo^e 
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Dtau;  where  he  fomid  a  great  rel^ioue  eeremonial  in  agitation. 
Tapestry,  flags,  horse  and  foot  soldiers  patrolling.  It  tam^  out  to 
that  under  the  sapient  government  of  Charles  X.,  Polignac,  and 
Peyronnet,  this  was  the  observance  of  a  festival  annually  held,  in  cele- 
hration  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  when  he  thought  that  sht  had  granted  him  a  little 
boy  to  1^  bom,  after  a  twenty-two  vears'  sterile  state  of  wedlock  with 
his  royal  consort !  Well,"  thought  I, Barnes,  you  are  a  d— d  old 
fool !  but  can  you  imagine  anything  half  so  ridiculous  as  that,  in  a 
country  which  esteems  itself  the  most  enlightened  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  r'  The  royal  family  were  present.  His  Majesty,  wUte  and 
thin,  like  a  wax-taper ;  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  mostly  fat  and 
waddling ;  the  military,  their  bands — ^the  choral-chanting,  and  other 
mummery,  aU  drove  Mr.  Mudpole  crazy  ;  and  he  told  me  seriousljr 
that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  huge  and  monstrous  vanity ;  the  equi- 
page of  a  benightea  superstition ;  heathen,  demoralizing  priestcraft 
worship ;  the  essence  of  that  Apocalyptic  beast,  that  mother  of  har- 
lots and  abominations,  that  Queen  of  Mystic  Babylon.  The  word 
Babylon  struck  my  pun-loving  ear ;  when  the  whole  aSidr  had  been 
got  up  for  the    loan  of  a  haby.^^ 

*  It  is  not  my  habit  to  laugh  at  church  myself.  I  used  sometimes 
to  accompany  my  poor  dear  Mar^  (now  dead  and  gone)  to  Rowland 
Hill's  chapel.  She  was  partial  to  it ;  though,  I  must  own,  with  all  my 
partiality  for  her,  I  think  she  went  more  to  show  off  her  singing  than 
any  other  motive.  She  had  a  very  powerful  voice.  We  had  a  Wol- 
verhampton acquaintance,  who  lived  in  the  Blackfriars'  Road,  who 
sat  near  to  us  in  the  chapel ;  and  in  a  complimentary  way,  he  used  to 
say,  Mrs.  Barnes's  vice  is  above  all  the  other  females  in  the  chapel." 
He  meant  to  have  pronounced  the  word  voice  ;  but  all  folks  from  Staf- 
fordshire, and  adjacent  counties,  use  vice  for  voice. 

'  Pounced,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  on  a  worthy  Englishman, 
Mr.  Wood,  who  keeps  a  pubhc  house — ay,  a  British  publichouse, — in 
Paris.  He  has  got  his  labelled  bottles,  "  Old  Tom,"  "  Bitters,"  "  Lon- 
don  porter  in  draught  and  bottle,"  "  gin,"-gin  in  Paris comfortable 
English  dinners,"  •*  roasted  joints,"  **  potatoes,"  "  apple  dumplings," 
and  a  bit  of  strong  Cheshire."  All  right,  old  boy !  No  longer  obliged 
to  trouble  your  poor  diaphragm  with  what  are  termed  kickiham^  in 
English  ;  but  which  must  mean  in  French  (without  bothering  one 
with  the  dictionary,)  from  the  similarity  of  sound,    quelauea  choses.** 

<  Alteration  in  the  weather ;  wind  got  up ;  gusty  and  dusty.  What 
extraordinary  alterations  have  taken  place  in  my  recollection  of  sea- 
sons I  We  once  were  tolerably  secure  of  the  approaches  and  visita- 
tions of  the  different  quarters  of  the  year ;  but  now  all  are  changed. 
I  am  aware  that  I  am  an  old  fool ;  but  watching  the  fishmongers'  shops, 
the  periods  of  arrival  of  fish  on  the  coast  of  &reat  Britain  are  altered 
from  what  I  imagine  I  remembered.  A  red  mullet  was  so  rare  a  fel- 
low, that  when  I  saw  them  latterly  by  dozens,  I  thought  they  were 
the  Chinese  carp.  Only  I  forgot  the  magnifying  power  of  the  glob- 
ular glass.  The  red  mullet  has  been  driven  to  our  shores ;  the  peri- 
ods of  mackerel  migrations  have  changed ;  herrin&^s — ^which  used 
only  to  be  seen  in  October  and  November, — are  visible  on  the  fish- 
mongers' boards  almost  all  the  year.  We  have  had  whales  in  the 
Channel,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  white-bait  in  the  Thames.  I,  ^ 
accordingly,  set  my  pantaloon's  head  to  account  for  all  this  change. 
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^  And  I  have  hit  it,  sure  as  a  gun  :^we  English,  in  onr  love  of  sci- 
ence, have  been  tampering  too  much  with  the  North  Pole :  it  should 
never  have  been  disturbed.  Holes  have  been  repeatedly  broken  in  the 
ice  there  by  our  intrepid  navigators ;  and  the  consequence  is,  an  al- 
teration of  atmosphere,  which  has  an  effect  both  upon  seasons  and 
fish.  There  is  only  one  way  to  set  things  on  a  proper  footing  again 
— ^to  use  a  counteracting  power.  Let  our  Government  send  out  an 
expedition  to  the  South  Pole,  and  rake  away  there.  That  device  will, 
in  a  few  years,  again  change  the  lamentable  state  of  affairs. 

^  Next  day,  the  Jew  Frenchman  came  to  the  hotel  to  procure  lodg- 
ings for  U8»  Now,  Seymour,  who,  as  I  stated  before,  was  our  ma- 
chinist, had  brought  a  pantomime  trick  with  him  from  England,  of 
which  he  was  jealously  proud  ;  he  could  not  bear  any  one  to  touch  it 
but  himself.  I  forget  what  the  transformation  was,  but  something 
changed  to  a  windmill ;  and,  as  we  hunted  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  for  lodgings  for  our  fellow  adventurers,  Sejrmour,  who  was  a 
little  punchy  figure,  carried  this  trick,  which  was  large  »nd  heavy,  on 
his  shoulder ;  while  Ronaldson  followed,  with  a  large  basket-work 
and  papieT'inach^e  swan  under  each  arm.  The  wind  happened  this 
day  to  be  very  boisterous,  with  sudden  gusts  round  the  corners  of  the 
streets ;  and  it  was  fun  to  me  to  observe  Seymour  blown  about,  with 
his  windmill  on  his  back ;  and  old  frosty-faced  Ronaldson  behind 
him  with  his  property  birds.     Every  where,  when  we  stopped  at 

appariemeni garni  dlouery^^  these  monstrous  things  were  pat  down  in 
the  street,  to  the  admiration  of  the  populace ;  and  they  really,  in  some 
instances,  prevented  the  lodging-house  keepers  from  taking  us  in  on 
any  terms.  I  cannot  resist  a  little  sketch  of  my  friends.  Seymour 
was  rather  drunk.' 
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Shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  culprits  we  were  musing  over 
our  wine  after  a  sumptuous  dinner,  when  my  friend,  Mr.  Doveways, 
proposed  that  on  the  following  day  we  should  go  over  the  county 
gaol,  which  had  the  reputation  of  heing  the  best  built  and  the  best 
managed,  perhaps,  of  any  gaol  in  England.  I  am  generally  averse  to 
visiting  scenes  of  vice,  calamity,  and  woe,  from  motives  of  mere 
curiosity,  or  from  any  motives  but  those  of  assisting  the  sufferers, 
and  schooling  myself  into  habits  of  forbearance  and  mercy  towards 
my  fellow-creatures.  On  this  occasion,  however,  I  agreed  to  ac- 
company  my  friend,  and  the  next  day  the  visit  was  paid. 

Mr.  Doveways  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  conse- 
quently we  obtained  easy  access  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
prison. 

We  had  visited  all  the  female  wards  save  one. 

^  In  that  ward,'  said  the  matron, '  we  have  but  two  prisoners :  one 
committed  for  an  assault :  and  the  other,  for  refusing  to  affiliate  her 
child.' 

The  huge  bolt  was  withdrawn,  and  the  ponderous  key  performed 
its  office.  The  door  was  opened ;  and  in  a  well-sized  and  remarka- 
bly clean  room,  with  its  white-washed  walls,  and  floor  almost  rival- 
ling their  whiteness,  were  two  female  prisoners. 

An  Amazonian  woman,  with  coarse  features  and  dishevelled  car- 
roty hair,  was  stamping  up  and  down  the  room,  trying  to  quiet  a 
miserably  small  sickly  child,  whose  shrill  squeaking  voice  was  the 
most  annoying  I  had  ever  heard  from  infancy.  The  hu^e  ugly  crea- 
ture pressed  the  brat  to  her  immense  chest ;  and,  as  she  took  her 
wide  strides  and  determined  steps,  her  splay  feet  seemed  to  threaten 
to  crush  each  board  beneath  her. 

In  the  farther  corner  sat  a  young  girl  of  seventeen.  She  rose,  and 
courtesied ;  but  the  down-cast  eye,  the  flushing  cheek  and  quivering 
lip  showed  that  she  was  ashamed  to  meet  our  ^aze  Her  courtesy 
was  graceful  in  the  extreme.  It  was  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  that 
all  prisoners  should  remain  standing  whilst  visiters  were  present ; 
but  this  poor  girl  trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely  support  herself. 
Her  face  was  extremely  beautiful ;  the  features  delicate ;  the  com- 
plexion pale ;  and,  if  I  ever  saw  a  lofty  brow,  a  clear  magnificent 
eye,  and  lips  that  expressed  dignity  and  sweetness,  purity  and  gen- 
tleness, this  poor  girl  possessed  them  all  in  perfection.  Her  figure, 
considering  her  age,  was  tall  and  beautifully  formed,  and  her  manner 
even  elegant.  I  was  overcome  by  the  distress  which  our  presence 
occasioned,  as  well  as  by  her  general  appearance  ;  and,  full  of  emo- 
tion, I  suddenly  withdrew.  My  friend  followed ;  and  was  even  more 
affected  than  myself. 

The  day  was  so  beautiful  that  we  resolved  to  walk  from  the  gaol 
to  my  friend's  mansion.  The  first  half  hour  was  passed  in  silence, 
each  of  us  being  absorbed  in  his  own  melancholy  thoughts.  I  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

*  After  all,  said  I,  'there  are  some  good  points  to  be  found  even 
in  the  abandoned.  The  most  coarse  and  rude  natures  have  their 
delicacies,  and  the  most  violent  their  times  of  gentleness.  How  kind 
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was  it  in  that  apparently  brutal  Amazon  to  narse  that  bantling !  for, 
small  as  it  was,  the  poor  mother  seemed  too  weak  and  delicate  to 
carry  it.' 

'  You  are  again  in  error,'  said  my  friend,  with  a  faint  smUe.  '  That 
coarse  woman,  with  her  hard  features  and  red  hair,  was  nursing  her 
own  offspring.  It  is  the  child  of  that  pale  minikin  baronet,  whose 
affectation  and  mincing  refinements  so  offended  you  the  other  day. 
Sir  Hercules  Savage  has  not  the  best  reputation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  the  woman  professes  cpreat  attachment  to  him,  and  will 
not  affiliate,  declaring  her  confidence  that  her  paramour  has  too 
much  affection  for  her  and  the  baby  ever  to  abandon  either.' 

*  And  what  is  that  delicate  and  beautiful  girl  in  confinement  for  t' 

'An  assault.' — '  An  assault  1  impossible !' 

'  An  assault  that  nearly  cost  the  life  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
robust  young  men  in  the  county.' 

'  She  has  not  the  strength  to  assail  a  lapdog,  poor  little  gossamer 
sylph !    You  might  as  well  talk  of  a  butterfly  assaulting  a  bull-dog.* 

'My  friend,  the  history  of  this  poor  young  creature  is  affecting. 
I  was  on  the  bench  when  she  was  convicted,  and  her  case  made  an 
extraordinary  sensation  among  the  magistrates.  She  is  the  fourth 
daughter  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  fought  and  bled  with  Nel- 
son at  the  Nile  and  Copenhagen,  and  closed  his  active  career  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  He  had  before  lost  an  arm  ^  here  he  lost  a  leg  ; 
and  now,  in  his  old  age,  has  the  merit  of  supporting  twelve  children 
on  his  half- pay,  and  upon  one  small  pension  for  many  severe  wounds. 
A  very  fine  and  handsome  young  man,  the  son  of  a  rich  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood,  paid  his  addresses  to  this  girl  f  and,  as  it  appears, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections  of  the  confiding  and  gentle  crea- 
ture. The  courtship  proceeded,  and  the  love  of  the  girl  became  the 
enthusiasm  that  poets  write  of.  The  young  fellow  had  rather  an 
imsteady  character,  being  fonder  of  hunting,  shooting,  racing,  and 
athletic  exercises,  than  of  attending  to  his  father's  busmess.  In  one 
thing  only  he  seemed  constant — his  love  of  his  victim.  At  length 
he  went  so  far  as  to  ask  permission  of  his  father  to  marry  the  girl. 

'  The  wealthy  old  man  indignantly  refused  his  consent,  declaring 
that  he  had  not  noticed  his  attentions  to  the  lieutenant's  daughter, 
supposing  it  was  a  mere  temporary  affair ;  and  that  his  real  wish  was 
that  he  should  marry  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour,  a  farmer  of  con- 
siderable property,  who  could  lay  down  a  hundred  pounds  to  the 
lieutenant's  half-crown.  After  abundance  of  abuse  d^ected  against 
pauper  ofiicers,  be^gady  gentlemen,  and  pride  in  rags,  he  concluded 
by  giving  his  son  the  option  of  marry in|  the  girl,  and  being  disin- 
herited, or  the  farmer's  daughter,  and  iiSieriting  every  shilling  that 
both  parents  possessed.  The  heartless  and  unprincipled  young 
scoundrel  chose  the  latter  alternative  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, as  if  his  former  love  had  been  really  what  his  no  less  vile  parent 
had  supposed  it. 

^  The  poor  girl's  expectations  of  an  immediate  and  happy  marriage 
were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  love  glowed  in  her  young 
and  pure  heart,  as  the  hour  drew  near  at  which  her  lover  had  pledged 
himself  to  bring  his  father's  approbation.  It  never  entered  mto  her 
mind  that  a  refusal  was  possible  5  for  the  courtship  had  been  carried 
on  with  that  father's  knowledge;  "and,  though  poor,"  thought  she, 
**  my  own  father  is  a  gentleman." 
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^  The  lover  arrived  i  mud,  after  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  commonieated 
to  her  all  that  had  passed.  The  inexperienced  and  doting  girl  first 
thought  him  intoxicated,  then  that  he  was  only  playing  with  her  feel- 
ings previously  to  announcing  the  glad  tidings  that  he  had  really 
brought.  The  truth,  however,  was  soon  nutde  too  plain.  Wonumly 
pride  and  indignation,  contending  with  contempt  and  seom  for  the 
meanness  of  the  wretch  whom  she  had  loved,  possessed  her  with  such 
intensity^  that  her  young  frame  gave  way,  and  she  fainted.  She  was 
restored  to  life,  and  to  momentary  love,  until  a  ree<^ction  of  all  that 
had  passed  revived,  when  her  selfish  admirer  renewed  the  subject. 
She  wept  bitterly,  and  reminded  him  of  his  vows,  and  of  the  dechu 
rations  of  attachment  that  had  passed.  He  replied  by  assuring  her 
that  he  still  loved  her  best,  although  he  should  be  compelled  to  marry 
the  other ;  and  had  the  audacity  to  propose  that  the  two  unions 
should  go  on  together,  their  own  beinff  managed  with  secrecy. 

^  At  mis  proposal,  aU  the  passions  mat  had  by  turns  swayed  her, 
shot  through  her  brain  like  lightning,  until  in  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy 
she  seized  the  decanter  on  the  table,  and  struck  the  wretch  a  blow 
that  laid  him  prostrate.  Nature  in  her  was  exhausted,  and  she  fainted 
with  the  efibrt.  Madness  gives  wonderful  strength,  and  the  wound  in- 
flicted by  that  delicate  arm  fractured  the  fellow's  skull,  and  has  dis- 
figured his  face  for  ever.  Like  Cain,  he  will  carry  about  with  him  the 
stain  of  his  guilt  to  his  latest  hour.' 

We  now  entered  the  house.  ^  After  dinner,  I  renewed  the  subject. 

'  Out  of  evil  sometimes  cometh  good,'  said  my  friend.  *  The  girl's 
story  will  be  the  making  of  her  family.    It  has  drawn  the  attention  of 

the  gentry  to  her  hitherto  neglected  father ;  and  Lord  ,  who  is 

now  in  the  Administration,  has  already  given  her  two  eldest  brothers 
clerkships  in  public  offices,  and  has  procured  for  the  veteran  a  pen- 
sion on  the  Civil  list.' 

*  It  struck  me,'  said  I,  after  a  long  and  melancholy  pause, '  that 
when  the  unfortunate  ffirl  stood  before  us  in  the  gaol,  the  resem- 
blance between  her  and  Rosa  was  a  remarkable  one.' 

^  For  Heaven's  sake,  pursue  that  subject  no  further !'  said  my 
friend,  looking  earnestly  in  my  face,  and  gently  pressing  his  hand  upon 
my  arm.  '  The  resemblance  ktm  beyond  an3rthing  I  could  have  con- 
ceived. I  saw  you  were  strongly  moved,  and  my  own  emotion  was 
equally  powerful.  It  was  this,  I  know,  that  made  us  both  so  abruptly 
leave  the  gaol.  Poor  Rosa !'  said  my  friend,  with  a  sigh.  '  But,' 
added  he,  after  a  melancholy  pause,  '  a  liberal  subscription  will  be 
got  up  for  this  unfortunate  girl,  directly  her  term  of  imprisonment 
has  expired,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  receive — ' 

^  A  letter,  sir,'  said  a  servant,  entering  the  room. 

*  A  letter  from  whom  1'  asked  Doveways,  impatiently. 

*  From  the  George  Inn,  sir ;  and  the  porter  is  desired  not  to  return 
without  an  answer.' 

Doveways,  with  a  slight  apology  to  me,  opened  the  epistle.  Ashe 
read  it,  his  face  turned  ghastly  pue,  and  was  then  flushed  with  rage ; 
his  eyes  shot  fire  as  he  threw  it  on  the  ground. 

*  Four  horses  instantly  to  the  carriage,' he  cried  5  *  and  bid  my  valet 
and  a  footman  be  ready  to  attend  me  to  town  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
— a  quarter  of  an  hour,  do  you  hear  $  and  do  not  let  the  messenger 
leave  this  house  before  I  do.' 
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The  servant  left  the  room,  and  Doveways  paced  up  and  down  it 
like  a  madman. 

'  That  letter,'  said  Doveways,  ^  is  from  a  demon  of  persecution* 
Read  it !— read  it  T 

I  took  the  letter  from  the  floor,  and  opening  it,  found  that  it  was 
from  Lady  Macedonia  Grizzle.  It  stated  in  the  most  affectionate 
terms  that  she  had  left  Florence  immediately  after  my  friend ;  that 
she  was  now  on  her  way  to  the  North,  but  that  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  country  had  induced  her  to  deviate  from  her  course  ;  and,  as  she 

was  so  very  near  to  Hall,  she  would  take  the  opportunity  of 

paying  her  friend  Mr.  Dovewaysa  visit,  if  perfectly  convenient. 

We  posted  up  to  town,  and  during  the  journey  I  often  confessed  to 
myself  that  there  is  no  infallibility  in  judging  by  appearances. 


THE  VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

BT  HBNRY  WAD8WOBTH  LONGFELLOW. 

When  the  hours  of  day  are  numbered, 

And  the  Toices  of  the  night 
Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumbered. 

To  a  holy  calm  delight 
Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 

And,  like  phuitoms  erim  and  tall, 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire-light 

Dance  upon  the  parlour  wul. 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ! 
The  beloved  ones,  the  trueJiearted« 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more. 

He,  the  youn^  and  strong,  who  chenthed 

Noble  longings  for  the  striie, 
Bj  the  road-flide  feU,  and  perished. 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life ! 

Thev,  the  holy  ones,  and  weakly. 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  wore. 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly. 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more ! 

And  with  them  the  being  beauteous. 


And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine, 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me. 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  mfe. 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 

Like  the  stars,  so  stiJl  and  saintlike, 
Looking  downward  firom  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended. 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer ; 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  en^ed, 
Breathing  from  those  lips  of  air. 


D.  E.  W. 


All  my  tears  are  laid  aside. 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  they  have  Uved  and  died. 
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THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  IN  OUR  TIME, 

BY  WILLIAM  JBRDAN. 

There  was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  King  and  Queen,  who  had  se- 
▼eral  children  grown  up  to  be  men  and  women.  Some  lived  with 
them  in  the  palace,  which  was  very  fine  and  magnificent ;  but  their 
eldest  son,  who  had  married  a  Princess,  having  quarrelled  with  his  pa- 
rents, lived  with  her  in  a  house  not  far  off ;  where  they  also  had  seve- 
ral children.  At  this  period  a  very  curious  circumstance  happened, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers  or  histories ;  the  K>rmer 
bein^far  less  particular  and  authentic  than  they  are  now,  and  the  lat- 
ter Irttle  else  than  a  parcel  of  lies !  The  only  true  notice  we  can  find 
of  it  is  in  an  ancient  prophecy,  which  declared, 

*  Forty,  some  say,  will  be  a  year  of  wondor, 
Some  ny,  a  year  of  calmness,  some,  of  thunder  ;* 

and,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  nature  and  politico  both  were  right, — as 
your  oracles  can  generally  be  explained  all  or  any  ways, — ^for  there 
was  a  desperate  long  and  hard  frost,  and  a  thundering  war  with  Spain 
during  the  year. 

It  was  to  this  frost,  and  not  to  fairy  agency,  that  we  owe  the  pheno- 
menon, the  results  of  which  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  about  to  be  re- 
corded. On  one  of  the  days  when  an  entire  ox  was  roasted  on  the  river 
Thames,  the  court  went  to  see  the  cookery  and  sport ;  and  fine  sport  it 
was,  I  warrant  ye.  The  London  Evening  Post,  the  General  Evening 
Post,  the  St.  Jameses  Evening  Post,  the  Gazetteer,  the  Craftsman, 
the  Common  Sense,  the  Universal  Spectator,  the  Weekly  Miscellany, 
the  Dailv  Advertiser,*  and  all  the  mighty  journals  of  that  era  describe 
it  as  a  glorious  spectacle ;  and  the  royal  party  quite  delighted  with 
the  entertainment.  Indeed,  so  merry  were  they,  what  with  cuts  from 
the  sirloin,  and  with  plenty  of  Cognac  brandy,  which  could  then  be 
drunk  in  abundance,  as  it  cost  no  more  than  three  half-crowns  a  gal- 
lon, that  they  never  discovered  they  had  lost  the  Princess  Goosey  (so 
called  for  shortness)  till  their  return  to  the  palace.  It  would  seem  as 
if  all  the  inferior  orders  had  partaken  largely  in  the  festivities  of  the 
court ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs,  Colonel  de  Veil,  Justice  Poulson,  and  other  active  and  sa- 
pient magistrates,  their  watchmen  and  beadles,  not  a  trace  of  Her 
Roval  Highness  could  ever  be  found. 

The  mystery  in  which  the  affair  was  involved  has,  accordingly,  conti- 
nued to  the  present  day,  when,  by  the  recent  return  of  the  Sally, 
whaler,  of  Hull,  to  port,  from  a  voyage  to  the  Arctic  seas,  it  has 
been  solved  in  the  clearest  manner.  It  appears  that  when  the  Sally 
was  harpooning  a  whale,  the  firing  off  the  harpoon,  and  the  spouting 
and  struggles  of  the  animal,  shook  an  iceberg  of  very  peculiar  shape, 
so  much  that  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the 
crew,  disclosed  in  the  centre  the  singular  figure  of  a  young  lady,  in 

*  In  one  of  these.  No,  581,  bat  we  forget  wh^er  the  Common  Sense,  or  the 
Craftamaa,  we  meet  with  the  following  observations  in  an  essay  on  ambition,  *  But, 
0faU  kinds  of  pride,  t?ie  greaiett  is  that  tohieh  affects  to  consist  in  humility,*  Well 
might  the  aothor  of  the  •  Devil's  Walk '  say,  *  Pereani  gnt  ante  noi  nostra  dixerint,* 
when  he  wrote  that 

*  Hie  deviPs  darimg  tin. 
Is  the  piido  that  apes  humility.* 
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a  small  hoop-petticoat  of  brocade  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace,  a  bo- 
dice of  silver  tissue,  and  her  hair  dressed  to  an  immense  height  and 
flowing  in  profuse  ringlets.  This  extraordinary  petrifaction,  as  they 
thought  it — ^little  dreaming  of  its  near  relationship  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales — they  carefully  cut  out,  and  brought  on  board  the 
Sally,  where  the  gradual  thaw  soon  induced  symptoms  of  animation. 
The  captain  of  the  Sally  beinff  a  person  of  educationi  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  spell-bound,  as  well  as  ice«bound ;  and  with  the  sagacity  of 
a  whaler,  immediately  deposited  the  new  comer  in  the  most  quiet  and 
comfortable  berth  which  his  cabin  afforded.  Keeping  it,  at  first,  at  a 
low  temperature,  he  gradually  increased  it  as  the  me  strengthened 
into  full  play  5  and  in  the  course  of  fourteen  hours  the  illustrious 
Goosey  was  restored  to  perfect  consciousness  and  physical  elasticity. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  her  early  conversations  with  the 
captain  were  odd  enough  on  both  sides,  and  that  neither  could  very 
well  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  other.  In  short  the  seaman  con- 
sidered his  fair  pro/^g^e  to  be  msane,  and  the  Princess  fancied  that  she 
must  have  awalcened  in  another  world,  bearing  some  slight  resem- 
blances to  that  she  had  left,  but  altogether  different  in  its  great  fea- 
tures and  various  conditions.  Having  obtained  a  full  ship,  Captain 
Shoalsby  (we  have  not  mentioned  his  name  before)  turned  his  prow 
homeward  \  and  it  is  from  the  then  comparatively  idle  log-book  of  the 
Sally  that  we  copy  the  following  entries : — 

*  8  A.  M.  Lobscouss.  Wind  E.N.E.  moderate.  Conversed  with  the 
Princess,  as  she  styles  herself.  She  asked  whether  I  knew  if  the  King 
had  returned  from  Hanover  ?  to  which  I  answered,  I  believed  not,  as 
there  was  no  occasion.  But,  as  a  sailor,"  she  observed,  you  can, 
at  any  rate,  tell  me  the  latest  news  of  the  immortal  Vernon,  and  how 
the  Spanish  war  is  carried  on  after  the  glories  of  Porto  Eico."  To 
this  rhodomontade  I  was  obliged  to  plead  ignorance  ^  but  informed 
her  that  General  Evans  had  returned  in  perfect  safety,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  disabled  Isle-of-Doggians  \  that  the  Christinoa 
and  Carlists  had  not  yet  entirely  settled  matters ;  and  that  the  glo- 
ries of  the  Peninsula  still  hung,  like  an  aurora  borealisy  around  the 
laurelled  brow  of  Wellington, — whose  name  I  presumed  she  had 
mistaken  for  Vernon,  as  there  was  no  noticeable  individual  so  called. 
The  poor  creature  shook  her  head.      No  Vernon!"  she  sighed; 

you  might  as  well  tell  me  there  is  no  Walpole, — no  premier  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  England,  and  guard  and  uphold  her  Protestant 
throne "  Truly,  ma'am,"  I  replied,  "  I  know  of  no  such  person. 
As  for  a  premier,  we  have  had  Lord  Melbourne  since,  the  Reform 
Bill ;  but  they  say  that  he,  rather  than  guard  and  uphold,  likes  to 
deal  heavy  blows  and  sore  discouragement  on  the  Protestant  Church 
— and  the  Queen,  God  bless  her !  does  not  like  him  a  bit  the  worse. 
Being  a  plain  sailor  myself,  can't  say  I  am  a  judge  of  thrones  being 
'  Protestant  or  Romish.  Would  not  care  if  the  binnacle  or  capstan 
there  were  called  either  one  or  t'other,  so  be  it  they  did  their  duty.^ 
— Alas  1"  exclaimed  the  late  Icicle,  "  alas !  that  the  good  Queen 
Caroline  should  have  so  forgotten  the  principles^—" 

'  Signal :  sail  in  sight.  Went  on  deck  to  ascertain  her.  Alarmed 
by  a  fearful  scream  from  the  cabin  ^  rushed  down,  and  found  the  Icicle 
at  the  window  in  great  agitation.  O !  captain,  for  heaven's  sake, 
hasten  to  the  rescue  of  these  wretched  creatures.  Dreadful  it  is  to  see 
them  on  the  lovely  blue  ocean  doomed  to  perish  in  the  raging  flames. 
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Look  how  the  fonoke  and  fire  burst  from  their  fated  bark,  and  the  lurid 
cloud  hangs  over  them  like  a  pall  to  coyer  the  dead.  Oh !  hasten — 
hasten  to  their  aid  I" — Pray,  madam,  be  composed :  that  vessel,  I 
take  it,  is  the  steamer  from  Hamburgh,  and  not  in  the  slightest  dan- 
ger."— For  shame,  sir !  to  attempt  thus  to  conceal  your  apathy. 
Woman,  and  Princess  as  I  am,  do  not  I  observe  there  is  not  a  sail 
upon  that  naiserable  ship ;  that  she  is  driving  before  the  element  with 
demon  force ;  and  that  in  a  few  instants  she,  and  all  she  contains, 
must  irrevocably  perish.  No  fiend,  far  toss  an  English  seaman,  could 
look  on  this,  and  not  exert  his  utmost  to  avert  the  horrid  calamity." — 
In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  HJR.H.  the  principles  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  its  application  to  the  impulsion  of  vessels.  Anger 
took  possession  of  her,  and  she  viewed  me  with  obvious  disgust  as 
little  better  than  a  murderer.  It  is  in  vain."  she  finally  remarked, 
^4hat  you  try  to  impose  upon  me  with  such  monstrous  lies.  I  aa 
aware  the  Austrian  Colonel  has  just  invented  a  machine  by  which  he 
can  row  boats  up  the  Danube  agodnsi  ike  stream  ;  and  that  he  has 
gone  six  hundred  feet  in  twelve  minutes,  and  even  a  thousand  and 
e^htv  feet  in  fourteen  minutes ;  but  wonderful  and  incredible  as  that  is, 
with  large  wheels,  bridges  and  machinery,  you  would  have  me  believe 
that,  hv  means  of  a  kettle  of  water  put  on  to  boil,  you  could  f  orce 
great  Miips  to  move  against  wind,  and  tide,  and  stream^  wherever  they 
wish  to  go.   Fie !  to  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  fool  or  simpleton.'  ' 

From  this  time  the  Princess  lost  much  of  her  confidence  in  Captain 
Skoalsby,  and  did  not  seem  to  believe  him  when  he  assured  her  he 
was  steering  for  England,  or  that  an  England  existed  in  the  world  on 
which  she  luid  so  strangely  appeared.  'If  so,'  she  inquired,  *  is  Frost 
Fair*  over  1  has  Captain  Coram  got  up  a  sufficient  subscription  for  a 
Foundling  Homital  \  is  Montague  House  fitted  up  for  the  reception 
of  exposed  children  1  and,  what  are  the  latest  accounts  of  the  mva- 
sion  of  New  York  byihe  French  Canadians  and  their  Indian  alUesl 
Have  the  Chicassaws  been  firm  in  their  resistance  with  our  Colo* 
nists  V 

'  With  regard  to  Frost  Fair,'  said  the  Ci^tain,  '  I  am  unable  to  af- 
ford your  Royal  Highness  anv  intelligence.  I  suppose  it  must  hove 
been  put  down  with  most  of  the  other  fairs  about  London,  as  being 
highly  vicious  and  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  lower  orders.  The 
Foundling  Hospital  is  a  noble  old  building,  and  is  surrounded  bv  many 
new  streets,  and  splendid  squares.  About  Captain  Quorum  I  know 
nothing*  never  having  heard  of  him  in  the  whale-fidiery.  He  may 
be  a  very  good  man,  for  aught  I  can  speak  to  the  contrary.  Mon- 
tague House,  as  I  have  been  informed,  is  the  British  Museum,  in 
which,  instead  of  exposed  children,  there  is  the  grandest  collection 
in  the  world  of  books,  of  Eg3rptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities,  of 
Zoology,  (I  myself  gave  them  the  jaws  of  a  qperm  whale,  measuring 

*  It  ii  oonjectored  that  Her  Ruyal  Highnen  mutt  have  been  invoWed  in  the  « therr 
on'  aceident,  of  wfaieh  th»  following  account  im  given  in  the  joornala  of  the  da^ ;  and 
that  having  been,  as  it  were,  encased  in  the  ieluid  alluded  to,  she  had,  during  the 
eoofbiien  of  the  last  event,  been  carried  out  to  sea,  and,  in  process  of  time,  formed  a 
component  part  of  an  ieeber^^  at  Spitzberffcn. 

*  At  the  Frost  Fair  an  island  of  ice,  with  about  a  dozen  of  men  and  women  there- 
<nii  separated  from  the  main  asainst  Bear  Garden  Btahn,  and  floated,  to  their  atmost 
ccnitemation,  for  a  consideraUe  time ;  but,  at  last,  happily  flzing  against  the  Three 
Crues,  they  were,  with  ranch  dfflculty,  by  the  help  of  planks,  ffot  safe  asbom ;  but 
one  of  the  women  wis  ildghtened  into  fito.'--Xefid0n  ^e!mi^  1740. 
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eiffhty-MTen  feet  foor  inches,)  conchology,  and  all  other  ologiea  and 
sciences,  astonishing  to  behold.  It  is  worth  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds,  and  an  Institution  for  the  nation  to  be  proud  of.  As  for 
the  French  Canadians,  and  their  Indian  allies,  and  all  that,  I  c«n't 
tell  what  to  make  of  you.  Lord  Seaton,  and  Lord  Durham,  and  Sir 
F.  Head,  and  Mr.  Ponlett  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  Mr. 
P^pineau,  have  been  having  a  row  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada ; 
but  the  Freuch  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and,  as  for  New  York, 
and  the  United  States,  the  less  that  is  said  about  their  interference 
the  better.  The  Chicassaws  are  extinct,  and  the  stripes  occupy  the 
hnd  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific' 

'  What  are  you  talking  about  V  said  the  Princess.  '  It  was  but  the 
other  day  the  King  of  France  sent  workmen  to  Quebec  to  work  the 
iron  mines  of  Trois  Rivieres.  What  are  the  United  States  1  What 
are  the  stripes  1 — what — V 

*  Why,  the  mighty  independent  republic  of  North  America,  and  its 
national  colours,  with  nearly'  fourteen  millions  of  people,  governed  by 
the  President ;  and  extendmg  over  a  territory  nearly  as  vast  as  our 
own  Eastern  Empire,  including  Afghanistan,  Candanar,  andCaubul, 
and  all  the  countries  overrun  in  the  last  campaign.' 

^  Are  you  mad,'  ejiclaimed  the  Princess,  ^  that  you  name  the  very 
provinces  just  conquered  by  the  victorious  Thamas  Kouli  Kan,  and 
wrested  from  the  Mogul  for  ever  ?  Would  the  powerful  Nadir  Shah 
permit  an  European  to  set  foot  within  his  dominions ;  he  who  now, 
on  his  return  from  his  Oriental  triumphs,  threatens  Egypt  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Sublime  Porte  on.  the  other.  Well  is  it  for  the  Grand 
Signor  that  he  has  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  Persian  war,  or  an  attack  by  the 
Russian  Empress,  he  may  look  to  the  Swede  for  succour.  King 
Stanislaus  and  Poland,  it  is  true,  can  do  little ;  but  the  Ottomans  are 
much  comforted  by  their  treaty  with  the  Christian  potentates,  which 
leaves  them  at  liberty  to  meet  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  formid- 
able  Kouli  Kan.  Lord  Waldegrave,  too,  by  his  great  abilities,  and 
influence  with  Cardinal  Fleury,  will,  I  trust,  preserve  the  peace  with 
die  French  King.' 

In  such  contradictory  discussions  did  foreign  afisirs  en^rage  the 
Ciq[>tain  and  his  fair  passenger  -;  and  it  was  impossible  to  decide  which 
puzzled  the  other  most.  If  the  lady  inquired  whether  the  Deyof  Al- 
giers had  invaded  Oran,  she  was  answered  that  there  was  no  Dey  of 
Algiers,  but  the  country  called  Algeria  was  a  French  colony,  and  that 
there  were  no  captives  to  be  relieved  from  slavery  in  the  Barbary  States* 
The  Spanish  war  was  one  dream  of  cross  purposes.  The  Captam  spoke 
of  Cabrera  and  Espartero,  and  Don  Carlos  a  prisoner ;  the  Princess  of 
the  expeditions  against  the  Spaniard  sailing  from  Boston,  Newpnort, 
New  York,  and  other  of  our  colonies.  On  one  point  they  certainly 
agreed,  viz.  the  death  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  June  ;*  but  the  Prin- 

•  Another  onrioos  oonioidenct  oconn  in  referring  to  the  joomsli  of  the  date  of  a 
complete  century  apart.  On  opening  them,  the  eje  in  struck  with  lamentations  for 
the  death,  and  aeeoonts  of  the  ftmenil  of  a  Lady  *  Hastings, — ^in  the  one  case 
E.  and  in  the  other  F.  The  Lady  £.  Hastings,  who  died  at  Ledstone,  was  the  daoffli. 
ter  of  Theophilns,  seventh  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  Elisabeth,  oo.heir  of  Sir  John 
Lewis,  Bart  who  brooght  lam  Torfcshiie  estates  into  the  ancient  and  noble  &mily 
with  whom  she  was  alued.  Her  character  appears  to  have  been  equal  to  her  birth : 
and  this  •  most  excellent  lady*  is  described  as  having  been  |*  polite  in  manners,  and 
agreeable  in  oonvefsatkm ;  sacred  her  regard  to  friendship,  and  strict  to  the  Ust  do. 
gres  her  eeiiie  of  honour.  What  is  infinitely  above  all,  she  did  justice,  loved  mercy , 
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oess  meant  the  first  Frederick  William,  and  the  Gaptaia  his  Migeatj 
the  lattii  Frederick  William,  for  whose  demise  we  are  now  in  mourn- 
ing. As  for  the  Chevalier  St.  Oeorgfe  having  resigned  the  crown  of 
England  at  Rome  to  his  son  Prince  Charles,  the  worthy  Captain  could 
neither  make  head  nor  tail  of  it,  seeing  he  had,  before  he  sailed,  wit- 
nessed the  marriage  procession  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert. 

The  Princess  had,  however,  by  her  consistency  so  far  overcome 
his  opinion  of  her  insanity  as  to  be  able  to  induce  him  to  alter  his 
course  up  Channel,  for  the  sake  of  landing  her  at  London  ;  and,  as 
the  Sally  neared  the  chalk-cliff  shores,  it  was  soon  shown  that  their 
notions  of  domestic  affairs  were  as  widely  discrepant  as  those  on  ex- 
ternal relations 

*'  Ah !'  said  the  Princess,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  as  die  caught  a 
view  of  Dover  Castle,  ^  I  know  Mr.  Weller,  the  deputy-governor,  who 
will  indeed  be  rejoiced  to  welsome  his  royal  mistress  to  her  native 


^  jBftr.  Weller,  madam,'  observed  the  Captain,  '  is  not  the  gov$rnor. 
Mr.  Pickwick  is,  and  Samivell  is  his  servant.  The  old  gen-l-m-n  you 
mention  may  be  the  Dover  staffe-coachman.' 

The  bewildered  Princess  could  only  dirug  up  her  shoulders  at  this 
perplexing  announcement,  but  expressed  a  hope  that  they  might  lan4 
soon  enough  for  her  to  get  to  the  palace  ana  dress  in  time  for  din* 
met  at  two  o'clock.  If  later,  the  King  might  be  gone  to  some  ball  at 
the  Haymarket  theatre,  or  be  engaged  in  his  usual  game  of  haxard'^ 
with  the  nobility  invited  to  sport  a  few  guineas  at  the  royal  table. 
Besides,  it  was  most  dangerous  to  attempt  to  traverse  the  suburbs  in 
the  dark,  beset  as  they  nightly  were  by  footpads  and  highwaymen. 
Nor  were  the  streets  of  London  safer ;  and  it  was  only  the  week  be- 
fore that  the  post  had  been  stopped  at  Knightsbridge,  and  robbed  of 
the  Bath  and  .Bristol  mails  ;  wnilst  half-a-dozen  persons  had  been 
stabbed  and  plundered  in  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand.  In  vain  did 
the  captain  assure  her  Royal  Highness  that  nobody  of  fashion,  and 
fur  less  royalty,  ever  dined  now  o'  days  till  eight  o'clock  |  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  New  Police,  there  were  no  streets  murders 
(though  there  were  a  few  in  private  dwelling-houses)  ;  that  even 
Hounslow  Heath  was  cultivated  fields,  and  Bagshot  could  not  boast 
of  a  single  highwajonan ;  that  the  Five  Fields,  Chelsea,  were  Bel* 
grave  and  Eaton  Squares,  and  Chelsea  Common  a  populous  town. 

On  landing  at  Greenwich,  her  Royal  Highness  wished  much  for  a 

snd  walked  humblj  with  her  God.  The  whole  Chriitian  relunon  was  eaily  planted 
ID  her  heart,  which  was  entirely  formed  and  fiuJiioned  by  it.  Her  life  had  chieflj  for 
its  direction  two  great  objects,  how  she  might  exalt  the  glory  of  God,  and  how  demon- 
strate her  good  will  towards  men.  Her  beaevolenee  to  ner  fellow  creatures  was  sneh 
as  the  good  angels  are  blest  with,  warm  and  oherisUng,  wide  and  unboondsd* 
TboQsands  and  tens  of  thousands  has  she  comforted  and  relieyed,  many  has  she  en- 
riched and  advanced,  and  tiie  collective  mass  of  mankind  daily  had  her  blessings  and 
her  prayers.*— Such  are  portions  of  the  eulogimn  pronoonoed  at  her  death  open  this 
ezem^ary  ladr,  who  upon  her  manors  of  Ledshaw,  Thorparch,  Collingham,  Whel- 
dale,  Wyke,  Shadwell,  Burton  Salmon,  Slc,  Slc^  erected  many  charity  schools,  and 
endowed  many  charities,  leaving,  as  the  epitaph  on  her  leaden  coffin  expresses  it,  *  a 
pattern  to  socoeeding  ages  of  all  that's  good,  and  all  that%  great.' 

*  '  Last  night,  the  Lord  Harrington,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Duchess  of  Rich 
mond,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Lofd  Yisconnt  Harconrt,  Augustas  SchulX|  Bsq.  dus. 
played  at  hazard  with  his  Majesty,  the  Duke,  and  the  Princessas/^iVinpjyspsr  par- 
sfropA,  JaMMry,  1740. 
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sedan-elutir,  and  hinted  at  one  of  John  TulPs  new  patent,  in  which 
an  individual  might  be  carried  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day  !  The  Cap- 
tain offered  a  boas  or  a  cab,  but  advised  the  railroad  as  the  most 
rapid  conveyance.  Having  assented  to  this,  the  Princess  was  escort* 
ed  to  the  train,  and  what  language  could  convey  her  utter  amaze- 
ment and  dismay !  When  the  hissing  vapour  ascended,  the  machine- 
ry rattled,  and  the  mass  of  carriages  began  to  move,  she  sank  sense- 
less to  the  bottom  of  that  in  which  she  had  been  placed,  and  for  a 
while  became  as  lost  to  perception  as  she  had  been  during  her  cen* 
tury  of  incrustation  in  the  conservative  ice  of  the  Pole.  Though  her 
trance  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  her  journey  was  performed,  and 
she  awoke  to  consciousness,  and  a  renewal  of  terror  and  astonish- 
ment, at  London  Bridge, — not  the  London  Bridge  of  her  memory, 
with  its  incumbrances  and  mouldering  buildings,  but  a  splendid  edi- 
fice spanning  the  flood  of  Thames  in  two  or  three  prodigious  strides, 
whilst  immediately  above  a  greater  miracle  still  presented  itself,  a 
bridge  of  iron  1  and  hundreds  of  demon  steamers  were  plying  in 
every  direction,  some  of  wood,  some  of  iron,  and  all  crowded  with 
busy  thousands*  No  wonder  that  the  distracted  Princess  went  from 
swoon  into  swoon  ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  that  she  had 
not  fallen  among  a  race  of  frightful  and  fiery  enchanters  ;  and  well 
was  she  read  in  the  wickedness  of  the  godless  crew. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  point  out  the  million  of  changes 
which  a  century  had  produced  ;  but  it  may  not  unamusingly  con- 
tinue for  a  space  the  object  endeavoured  to  be  slightly  illustrated  in 
this  sketch,  if  we  notice  a  few  of  the  incidents  wluch  have  occurred 
to  us  on  the  review  and  comparison. 

On  reviving,  and  glancing  at  a  journal,  the  Princess  saw  something 
of  the  new  Post-office  regulations. 

*  Ah  1'  said  she,  M  recollect  these.  Our  excellent  Postmaster 
General,  ever  attentive  to  the  public  good,  ordered  a  bag  to  be  made 
up  for  Hounslow  every  nirht,  except  Sunday,  during  the  period  of 
tM  encampment  there,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  highly  approved 
of  the  plan.  But,  heaven  protect  us  !'  she  added,  ^  what  is  this  T 
Parliamentary  delmtes !  Why,  here  are  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  names  of  the  speakers, — Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Lord  Stanley,  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  reel,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  D.  O'Gonnell,  and  a  hundred  more.  Why  are  not 
the  printers  committed  to  prison  1  Where  are  now  the  winked-at 
reports  of  the  senate  of  great  Lilliput,  in  which  the  Urgs  and  Hurgo- 
lets  of  the  Clinabs,  and  the  lordly  Hurgos  and  Nardacs  had  their 
speeches  surreptitiously  and  mysteriously  given  to  the  people 
Dare  they  outraffe  the  privileges  of  Parliament  in  this  open  manner ; 
and  do  neither  tne  court  nor  the  country  party  stand  up  for  their 
constitutional  rights?    As  well  might  they  give  up  franking — * 

*  The  periodioali  of  the  day,  which  ventarod  eo  fkr  to  infringe  the  standing  order 
of  Parliament  againat  the  preaenoe  of  strangers,  and  any  notioe  of  their  proceedinrs» 
adopted  this  thin  style  of  disguise,  and  treated  their  readers  with  the  speeches  of  the 
Hnrffo  Sarkbmgh,  the  Hurgo  Qaadrert,  the  Horffo  Hazilaf,  the  Hurgo  Ayelsdrof, 
the  Nardac  Secretary  of  State,  the  Nardac  Agryl,  &c.  &c.  of  the  House  of  Hurgoes  ; 
and,  in  the  lower  house,  oZum  the  House  of  Clinabs,  with  the  speeches  of  Hurgolens 
Gundahm,  Yegou,  and  Branard  ;  the  Urgs  Lettyltno,  Flemahm,  and  Snodi^y  ; 
Pidniil,  the  prims  mhuet«r«  the  Galhet  Werga,  and  similar  anonymes. 
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*  Franking  it  abolished,'  whispered  Captain  Sioalsby. 

*  Franking  abolished!'  exclaimed  her  Royal  Highness.  *Poor 
Cornelius  MacGillieuddy,  then,  lived  before  his  time  ;  for  I  remem- 
ber he  was  severely  punished  for  forging  a  frank,  which  the  House  de- 
clared to  be  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  notorious  breach  of  privilege. 

'  The  customs  of  countries  change  wonderfully  in  a  century.  Are 
the  lotteries  drawn  daily V — ^ There  are  no  lotteries.' — 'Are  the 
watchmen  and  beadles  effective  V — '  There  are  no  watchmen,  and 
the  beadles  are  a  remnant  differently  employed,' — *  Are  the  choco- 
late and  coffee-houses  filled  every  forenoon  with  the  loungers  who 
have  not  to  attend  the  levees  of  great  men  1' — ^  But  a  few  persons 
kick  their  heels  in  the  antechambers  of  the  Bureaucracy,  and  choco- 
late and  coffee-houses  are  no  more.  Clubs  have  superseded  them, 
or,  rather,  their  last  remains ;  for  they  were  extinguished  before  by 
the  altered  habits  of  the  people.' 

Epsom,  the  Derby,  and  the  Oaks  for  1840  are  oyer.  We  need  not 
describe  what  they  are  now  ;  but  it  is  curious  to  cast  a  look  back  to 
1740,  and  learn  that  an  act  to  discourage  horse-racing  occupied  the 
attention  of  Parliament ;  for  the  evil  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that 
during  six  days  at  Epsom  six  races  were  run,  the  utmost  prize  being 
forty  guineas,  and  the  amount  of  the  six  one  hundred  and  eighty 
flraineas !  To  be  sure  there  was  cocking  to  boot,  as  usual.  The  last 
Uocking  in  our  days  was  the  poor  fellow  who  tumbled  from  a  bal- 
loon ;  and  what  would  have  been  thought  of  a  balloon,  if  such  a  thing 
had  been  mentioned  as  a  project  in  1740 1 

And,  alas !  where  are  our  Princess's  literary  contemporaries  1 — 
where  Dryden,  and  Pope,  and  Warburton,  and  Thomson,  and  Mallet 
— the  latter  with  their  masques  for  her  royal  race,  and  Cibber  with 
his  birth-day  odes,  and  Rich  with  his  pantomimes,  and  Swift  with 
—  ?  What  Swift  was  with  we  have  reserved  for  a  bonne  louche^  It 
is  thus  recorded  in  the  news  from  Ireland : — 

*  Dublin,  July  5. — Last  Tuesday  being  the  anniversary  of  the  . Battle 
of  the  Boyne,  in  1690,  when  the  glorious  King  William,  of  immortal 
memory,  defeated  the  late  King  James,  and  put  his  army  to  flight, 
the  same  was  obserred  all  over  this  city  with  the  greatest  rejoicings 
ever  known  upon  this  occasion.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Swift,  D.  S.  P.  D., 
from  his  great  love  of  liberty,  had  the  largest  bonfire  ever  seen  in 
this  city,  made  of  a  thick  tree,  about  forty  feet  high,  (which  was 
erected  near  the  watch-house  in  St.  Kevin-street,  as  beinff  the  broad- 
est and  most  open  part,  to  prevent  the  flames  reaching  the  houses,) 
with  many  bars  and  scaffolds,  whereon  were  erected  many  pitch  and 
tar  barrels ;  round  the  bottom  of  the  tree  were  large  quantities  of 
horse  and  other  animal  bones,  covered  with  furze,  strewed  over  with 
orange-coloured  flowers,  which  made  a  most  beautiful  appearance. 
At  nine  in  the  evening  the  fire  was  lighted,  which  appeared  like  a 
burning  p3nramid.  The  Dean  gave  a  handsome  sum  to  the  populace 
to  drink  the  '  Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory  of  King  William,  who 
rescued  these  Kingdoms  from  Slavery  and  Arbitrary  Power,'  which 
was  drunk  with  great  cheerfulness  bv  all  the  people  present,  whose 
number  was  very  great ;  and  the  night  concluded  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  expressions  of  loyalty.' 

This  perUhtble  pile,  bestowed  bj  Swift 
To  Nassao^s  honour,  is  a  greater  ffift 
Than  if  a  senate  its  decree  should  pass 
To^id  him  breathe  in  animated  bra^s^ 
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No  aoriid  Tiew*  the  breaft  of  Swift  coold  rnoTe, 
And  well  might  he  the  godlike  man  approTe ; 
Well  ho,  who  taught  a  nation  to  be  free, 
Applaud  that  hero,  who  had  rescued  three. 


The  retrospect  of  a  hundred  years  is  full  of  curious  matter  for 
reflection.  Ireland,  where  the  foregoing  is  recorded,  in  other  re- 
spects is  too  like  the  Ireland  of  our  day — stained  with  rapine,  mur- 
ders, and  banded  combinations,  riding  roughshod  over  the  laws.  In 
England,  the  remarkable  refinement  of  manners  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression is  striking,  not  less  in  private  life  than  on  the  sta^e  and  in 
the  press.  The  contrast  in  the  administration  of  justice  is  also  a 
most  striking  feature.  Corporal  punishments  and  executions  were 
numerous  beyond  belief ;  and  the  way  in  which  these  examples  were 
carried  into  effect  defy  the  powers  of  exaggeration.  Of  criminals 
strung  up  by  the  dozen  at  Tyburn,  we  read  of  one  so  bunfflinrly 
executed,  that  when  carried  to  Surgeons'  Hall  for  dissection  the  first 
incision  broiight  him  to  life  again  i  and  of  the  corpse  of  another, 
selected  from  six  hanged  on  the  same  day  by  the  same  body,  for  their 
anatomical  discourse,  being  rescued  from  them  after  a  desperate 
fight  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  by  his  armed  associates,  and  taken  to 
Westminster  to  be  buried.  R.  Briggs,  for  marrying  two  wives,  is  sen- 
tenced to  be  burnt  in  the  hand ;  and  (listen,  ye  pleaders  against  flog- 
ging in  the  army  or  navv)  the  journals  exult  over  the  lashing  of  Mr. 
Evans,  a  sergeant,  who  had  absconded  with  the  regiment's  cash-box, 
and  who,  we  are  told,  at  the  age  of  about  seventy,  received  his  first  well- 
merited  allowance  of  three  hundred  lashes  at  the  Tower,  being  part  of 
the  nine  hundred  which  he  would  receive  in  full  for  his  delinquency. 

The  feelings  of  men  are  assuredly  much  improved  since  such  an 
infliction  coiUd  be  described  in  such  a  tone.* 

But  our  researches,  for  the  sake  of  njeu  d^esprii,  are  betraying  us 
into  an  essay,  which  we  will  not  prolong,  except  by  stating,  in  just- 
ice to  the  age,  that  charity  superabounded  far  'above  our,  in  some 
res])ects,  more  civilized  epoch.  Kings,  princes,  corporations,  com- 
panies, noblemen,  private  mdividuals — in  short,  all  ranks  and  classes, 
gave  profusely,  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  that  severe  season.  And 
to  conclude — 

The  heart  of  oujr  Princess  Goosey  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
one  frozen  on  the  occasion. 

*  The  report  of  the  court  martial  relatiur  to  WiUiam  Walker,  of  Colonel  Rejr. 
nolds*  company,  in  the  third  reffiment  of  ^x>t  Guards,  and  Sergeant  ESrans,  of 
Colonel  DuncomVa  company  in  the  fint  regimunt,  having  been  made  to  hie  Majesty, 
they  are  eaah  to  receive  nine  hundred  lashes — viz.  three  hundred  from  each  of  the 
three  regiments  of  Guards ;  and  Evans  is  afterwards  to  be  drummed  out,  with  a  hal. 
ter  about  his  neck,  and  his  crime  in  capital  letters  affixed  to  his  back. — Fehrumy  9rA. 

Tuesday  the  first  battalion  of  the  first  regiment  of  Foot  Guards  was  mustered  at 
the  Tower,  when  Mr.  Evans,  the  sergeant,  aged  about  seventy,  received  his  fint  pay. 
ment  of  three  hundred  lashes  of  wholesome  severity,  pursuant  to  his  sentence  at  a 
general  court  martial,  for  deserting  with  the  companjr'B  pay  above  nine  years  ago. 
He  is  to  receive  six  hundred  more  at  two  different  times,  and  to  be  drummed  out  of 
the  regiment  with  the  order  of  Jack  Ketch  about  his  neck. — February  21tf. 

Yesterday  Sergeant  Evans  received  his  last  three  hundred  lashes  on  the  parade  of 
the  Tower,  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial,  for  running  from  his  coloun^ 
and  carrying  off  one  month's  pay  of  the  company,  and  was  afterwards  drummed  out 
of  the  regiment  to  the  Tower-gate  with  a  halter  about  his  neck. — March  13lh. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  VALENTINE  VOX.' 


CHAPTER  XYUI. 


In  which  a  point  of  tome  interest  it  argued  at  Richmond. 


When  Bob  heard  that  General  Johnson  had  called,  his  indignation 
was  excessive.  He  was  in  the  house  at  the  very  time,  nay  aU  the  time 
the  General  was  there  ;  and  therefore  could  not  but  express  in  the 
warmest  terms  his  sense  of  the  extremely  ungentlemanlike  conduct 
of  his  fellow-servant  William,  who  knew  that  the  most  direct  intima- 
tions had  been  given,  that  when  the  General  called  he  wished  to  have 
the  honour  of  letting  him  out.  He  was  conscious  of  this,  quite  con- 
scious ;  and  yet,  having  taken  up  the  General's  card,  and  become 
thereby  certain  of  its  being  the  General,  this  slave  of  passion  return- 
ed to  the  kitchen,  in  which  Bob  and  the  cook  were  refreshing  them- 
selves with  cold  chicken  and  short  cakes,  and  never  mentioned  a  sin- 

Sle  syllable  having  reference  to  the  General  until  he  had  actually 
eparted !  This  Bob  held  to  be  a  dereliction  of  principle,  of  a  cha- 
racter so  monstrous  that  it  was  with  extreme  dimculty  that  he  with* 
held  that  degree  of  prompt  chastisement  to  which  he  conceived  the 
delinquent  entitled.  His  philosophy,  however,  imparted  strength  to 
his  forbearance,  and  eventually  caused  him  to  be  content  with  admi- 
nistering a  grave  expostulation,  to  the  justice  of  which  the  cook 
promptly  subscribed  $  for  that  amiable  person  had  aa  ardent  affection 
for  Bob, — an  affection  which  manifested  itself  chiefly  in  this,  that 
she  reserved  for  him  exclusively  all  those  delicacies  of  which  she 
knew  him  to  be  strikingly  fond,  which  was  a  monopoly,  a  species  of 
favouritism,  of  which  WUliam  did  by  no  means  approve  ;  for,  as  he 
had  an  ardent  affection  for  the  cook,  it  rendered  him  very  uncom- 
fortable. It  is  to  this,  and  to  this  alone,  that  his  highly  reprehensi- 
ble conduct  on  the  occasion  in  question  must  be  attributed.  He  was 
jealous — ^in  the  tenderest  sense  jealous ;  and,  albeit  the  object  of  his 
love  was  extremely  tyrannical,  and  treated  him  with  every  unlady- 
like indignity,  when  he  saw  her  and  Bob  thus  enjoying  tliemselves 
with  the  short  cakes  and  chickens,  the  spirit  of  revenge  took  posses- 
sion of  his  soul  so  securely,  that  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  intense 
satisfaction  he  announced,  when  the  General  had  left,  that  the  Gene- 
ral had  been.  This  feeling  was,  however,  short-lived ;  for  while  the 
cook  laboured  zealously  to  prove  to  him  how  utterly  unfit  he  was  in 
eonsequence  to.  be  in  any  respectable  kitchen.  Bob  was  engaged  in 
philosophically  showing  that  his  behaviour  was  beneath  the  true 
dignity  of  a  man,  which  had  a  very  powerful  effect. 

Stanley  no  sooner  returned  than  Amelia  explained  to  him  with 
feelings  of  delight  that  Miss  Johnson  was  the  lady  whom  he  had 
rescued  ;  that  the  General  had  called  with  a  warm  heart  to  thank 
him  I  and  that  he  had  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Captain 
in  their  favour  ^  all  which  imparted  great  satisfaction  to  Stanley, 
who,  however,  felt  more  than  he  expressed. 

'  I  wonder,'  said  he, '  how  the  General  found  me  out.' 
'  His  servant,  it  appears,  knew  you.' 

^  Well,  I  am  glad  that  he  has  called,  because,  knowing  the  family,  it 
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will  be  pleasant  for  you ;  and  I  appreciate  his  kindness  in  offering  to 
reason  with  your  father ;  but  rely  upon  it,  Amelia,  he  will  soon  come 
round  without  the  mediation  of  friends ;  and  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  well  to  let  him  in  his  own  way  get  over  his  obstinacy." 

*  Nay,  my  love,  do  not  use  a  term  so  harsh.' 

'  Why,  what  other  term  can  be  so  applicable  1  What  but  obsti- 
nacy is  it  1 — sheer  obstinacy  V 

'  Fie,  Stanley !    Rememl>er  he  is  my  father 

*  Well,  well,  my  good  ^rl,  I'll  say  no  more.  Oh  1  by  the  by, 
Wormwell  wants  me  to  dme  with  him  to*day.  Will  you  give  me 
leave  to  go  V 

'  Give  you  leave  !'  said  Amelia,  with  a  smile. 

^  Why,  of  course.  I  cannot  presume  to  go  without.  I  told  him 
that  you  ruled  me  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  therefore  your  per- 
mission must  first  be  obtained.' 

Amelia  was  rather  pleased  with  this  idea, — she  thought  it  quite 
original, — and  playfully  said,  that  as  such  was  the  case,  if  he  pro- 
mised to  be  good,  he  might  go,  for  which,  of  course,  he  felt  grate- 
ful ;  and,  well  knowing  how  little  it  required  to  delight  that  gentle 
creature,  expressed  his  gratitude  with  appropriate  humility,  and  then 
summoned  Bob,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  nim  instructions  to  take 
the  horses  down  to  Epsom  in  the  morning. 

With  these  instructions  Bob,  of  course,  was  highly  pleased ;  and  ii^ 
the  morning  he  accordingly  started ;  and  at  about  the  same  time  Gen- 
eral Johnson  set  off  with  the  view  of  performing  his  promise  to  Ame- 
lia. The  General  had  in  the  interim  formed  his  plan.  When  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  attainment  of  any  object,  he  would  carry  the 
point,  if  possible,  by  storm  ;  but  being  an  excellent  tactician,  and 
Knowing  Captain  Joliffe  sufficiently  well  to  know  that  with  him  his 
favourite  mode  of  attack  would  not  succeed,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  accomplish  the  thing  by  stratagem,  although  he  preferred  the 
storming  principle  much.  He  appeared  to  feel  that  his  reputation 
was  at  stake  in  this  matter ;  and  it  was  indeed  ohe  of  his  chief  cha- 
racteristics that  whenever  he  undertook  to  perform  a  task  for  another, 
he  felt  more  deeply  mortified  in  the  event  of  a  failure  than  the  per- 
son whom  he  generously  intended  to  serve.  It  was  hence  that  he 
had  studied  his  course  of  proceeding  in  this  case  so  deliberately ; 
and  as  the  result  of  that  study  was  to  convince  him  that  he  must  act 
with  great  caution  upon  the  Captain's  pride,  he  resolved  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  entertained  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  Stanley, 
and  to  show  that  his  noble  spirit  rendered  him  worthy  not  only  of  the 
affection  of  Amelia,  but  of  general  esteem  and  admiration,  well  know- 
ing how  powerfully  men  are  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  those  who 
form  the  social  circles  in  which  they  move,  and  how  easily  favoura- 
ble prepossessions  are  thus  created,  and  adverse  prejudices  destroyed. 

On  arriving  at  Richmond,  the  General  was,  as  usual,  received  most 
cordially.  The  Captain  insisted  upon  his  dining  with  them,  of  course, 
and  equally  of  course  the  General  consented,  but  conversed  upon  none 
but  efihemeral  topics  until  they  had  dined,  when  he  thought  it  correct 
to  touch  with  care  upon  that  point  which  he  felt  himself  then  more 
than  ever  bound  to  carry,  and  therefore,  much  to  the  delight  of  Mrs. 
Joliffe,  who  indulged  in  occasional  exclamations  of  joy,  proceeded  to 
relate  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  perilous  position  of  his 
daughter,  taking  care  to  paint  the  rescue  in  coleurs  the  most  attractive ; 
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mtkdj  kftTing  set  the  Captain  in  the  right  train  of  thought,  and  drawn 
tears  irom  the  eyes  of  his  affectionate  lady,  he,  with  admirable  tact, 
waFcd  the  subject  until  he  and  the  Captain  were  idone,  when  it  was 
with  great  caution  resumed,  but  with  much  more  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  General,  who  saw  that  he  had  already  made  a  favourable 
impression. 

^  What  a  pity  it  is,'  said  he,  after  a  pause,  during  whieh  the  Cap* 
tain  appeared  to  be  lost  in  a  revery — ^  what  a  pity  it  is  you  are  not 
reconeiled  to  that  young  man.  I,  of  course,  should  be  pleased  if  you 
were,  as  I  am  placed  in  rather  an  awkward  position ;  for  I  candidly 
confess  to  yon  that  there  are  indeed  very  few  whom  I  esteem  more 
highly  than  him ;  but,  independently  of  that  consideration,  upon  my 
honour  I  think  that  you  have  held  out  now  quite  long  enough.  I  am 
aware  that  these  fugitive  marriages  are  very  seldom  productive  of 
happiness ;  but  I  must  say  that,  as  there  is  now  every  prospect  of 
this  being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  you  will  not  act  with 
wisdom  if  you  treat  them  too  harshly.' 

*  General,  when  I  speak  to  you  I  speak  not  onlv  to  a  man  of 
sense  and  judgment,  but  to  one  who  is  a  father,  and  who  possesses 
a  father's  feelings.  I  therefore,  with  confidence,  put  it  to  you,  how, 
under  the  self-same  circumstances,  would  you  have  acted  V 

*'  Doubtless,  precisely  as  you  have :  nay,  perhaps  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  harshness.  1  do  not  believe  that  1  should  have  been  quite  so 
tranquil.  But,  then,  in  our  own  cases  we  appear  to  be  incapable  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment.  We  ought  not  to  act  upon  our  own  im- 
pulses alone ;  we  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  calmer  judgment  of 
others ;  our  own  feelings  are  too  warm,  too  acute,  too  one-sided  to 
allow  us  to  do  justice.    If  any  young  dog  were  to  run  away  with  my 

firl  I  should  rave,  and  storm,  and  threaten  to  blow  out  his  brains,  no 
onbt ;  but  then,  I  should  look  upon  any  other  man  who  raved,  and 
stormed,  and  threatened,  under  similar  circumstances,  as  being  un- 
wise !  We,  therefore,  ought  not  to  depend  upon  our  own  judgment 
in  snch  a  case  as  this.  It  is  perfectly  sure  to  be  perverted.  We  ought, 
rather,  to  be  guided  by  those  who  have  the  power  to  feel  all  that  we 
feel,  Imt  whose  judgment  is  not  warped  bv  the  immediate  operation 
of  those  feelings.  But,  what  are  the  chief  points  of  that  young 
man's  character  to  which  you  object  V 

^His  youth  and  inexperience :  his  utter  want  of  that  knowledge 
of  the  world  which  is  so  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  a  prosperous  and 
strictly  honourable  course  through  it.' 

^  Exactly :  the  very  points  to  which  I  should  object.  My  girl 
should  not,  with  my  consent,  marry  any  man  who  had  not  sufficient 
experience  to  resist  the  temptations,  and  to  ward  off  the  dazzling 
diablerie  of  the  vicious.  But,  what  would  you  say  to  me  if  a  young 
fellow  without  this  experience  w«re  clandestinely  to  marry  my  girl, 
and  I  were  to  hold  out  as  you  do,  what  would  be  yo«r  advice  to 

^  I  should  certainly  advise  you  to  hold  out  still,  that  he  might  feel 
that,  as  his  wife  had  made  a' sacrifice  of  all  for  him,  he  was  bovnd  to 
cherish  her  with  tenfold  tenderness.' 

*  Very  good — ^very  good.  I  should,  then,  think  it  excellent  advice, 
and  should  follow  it,  no  doubt ;  but,  if  I  did,  what  beside  should  I  be 
doing  7  Why,  laying  the  foundatioh  of  the  defeat  of  the  very  object 
1  had  in  view :  driving^hat  young  man  to  form  promiscuous  friend- 
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ships ;  driving  him  in  the  way  of  every  species  of  temptation ;  driv- 
ing hUn  pell-mell  into  the  haunts  of  vice  and  villainy ;  for  iriio  caa 
expect  a  young  fellow  like  that  to  be  always  at  home  ]  He  will  go 
out,  and  ought  to  go  out ;  but  when  he  does,  where  is  he  to  go  1 
What  connections  is  he  likely  to  form  ?  who  are  likely  to  be  his 
associates,  when  full  of  blood  and  spirit,  he  has  the  means  of  in- 
dulging in  every  extravagant  pleasure  1  And  then,  his  wife^what 
is  she  to  do  during  his  absence  1  deserted  by  her  friends,  because 
spumed  by  her  relatives :  no  one  to  converse  with,  no  one  to  visit, 
no  one  in  whom  she  can  with  safety  confide.  It  is  true — ^very  true, 
that  she  ought  to  have  thought  of  this  before ;  but  then,  she  didn't 
think  of  it:  she  rushed  into  this  position,  and  there  she  is!  It  is 
also  true  that  she  ought  to  consider  herself  but  justly  punished  for 
her  disobedience ;  but,  Captain,  as  men  of  the  world,  vou  and  I  well 
know  it  to  be  unsafe,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  punish  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman  too  severely  in  this  way.  Besides,  we  ought  to 
take  into  consideration  that  all  the  punishment  in  such  a  case  falls 
upon  her,  which  is  not  the  correct  thing,  by  any  means.  You  would 
not  wish,  I  am  certain,  to  be  unduly  severe  with  her ;  you  would  not 
wish  to  stand  as  a  barrier  between  her  and  happiness.  I  feel  quite 
convinced  that  you  never  wished  to  do  this,  and  yet  is  this  the  very 
thing  you  do.  I  should  have  done  in  every  respect,  no  doubt,  pre- 
cisely as  you  have ;  but  I  think  that  after  a  time  I  should  have  been 
induced  to  feel  that  I  was  thereby  defeating  the  very  object  I  wished 
to  attain.  Now,  I  never  yet  found  you  unreasonable.  I  am  not  a 
man  to  flatter  ;  you  will  acquit  me,  I  am  sure,  of  any  desire  to  do 
so  ;  but  I  never  knew  you  stubbornly  to  repudiate  any  rational  view. 
It  is  hence  that  I  now  feel  quite  sure  that,  if  you  look  at  this  matter 
again  calmly,  you  will  be  as  well  convinced,  as  I  plainly  confess  that 
I  am,  that  you  will  not  be  doing  your  duty  as  a  father  if  you  sternly 
hold  out  after  this.' 

'  General,  I  need  not  assure  you  that  my  only  object  in  holding^  oat 
has  been  to  secure  eventually  my  poor  girl's  happiness.  God  blesa 
her !  I  love  her  as  fondly  as  before.  Nay,  she  seems  to  be  even 
more  dear  to  roe  than  ever.' 

^  I  believe  it.  I  know  it.  I  feel  it.  Forgive  her :  forgive  them 
both.  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  he  well  deserves  her.  He  treats  her, 
as  he  ought,  with  the  most  affectionate  tenderness.' 

*'  I  am  not  sure  of  that.' 

^I  am— perfectly  sure.  The  intense,  the  artless  fervour,  with 
which  she  assured  me  that  such  was  the  fact,  renders  it  impossible 
*  for  me  to  disbelieve  it.  Receive  them,  then.  Gome,  you  have  no 
wish  to  torture  her.  Be  reconciled.  And — mark  my  words.  Captain 
—they  will  be  happy,  most  happy,  the  happiest  pair  that  ever  lived.' 

'  If  I  were  sure  of  that  ' 

'  Be  sure  of  it !  make  up  your  mind  to  it.  Be  sure  of  this,  also, 
that  it  rests  with  you  whether  they  are  happy  or  miserable.  Don't  let 
them  live  as  if  they  were  outcasts  of  society.  Don't  drive  that  youth 
to  seek  an  exciting  change  of  scene  amon^  blacklegs  and  rottis.  Let 
him  feel  that  you  care  for  him,  and  he  will  care  for  you.  Let  him  feel 
that  he  has  some  one  with  whom  he  can  advise.  Let  them  both  be  re- 
stored to  the  position  they  oufi^ht  to  occupy.  Let  them  both  feel  that  in 
you  they  have  a  father  indeed.  By  Jupiter,  sir,  you'll  do  wrong  if  you 
continue  to  close  your  doors  against  them.  C^pie,  say  you  will  receive 
them  ;  say  you  will  meet  them  at  my  house  :  that,  perhaps,  will  be 
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better,  for  I  know  him  to  be  a  high- spirited  dog,  who  is  not  much 
enamoured  of  humility,  and  I  respect  him  the  more ;  for  it  affords, 
in  my  view,  an  additional  proof  that  he  takes  his  stand  solely  upon 
the  honourabJe  character  of  his  intentions.  Come,  let  me  arrange 
it.  Don't  give  me  an  answer  now.  Sleep  upon  it.  Turn  it  well 
over  in  your  mind:  weigh  every  circumstance  deliberately  and 
calmly,  and  then  let  me  know  your  decision.' 

This  the  Captain  most  wiUingly  promised  to  do.  He  was  even 
then  prepared  to  decide,  but  the  General  would  not  receive  his  an- 
swer :  he  insisted  upon  the  propriety  of  a  little  more  reflection,  al- 
though he  by  no  means  conceived  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and 
soon  after  left,  in  the  perfect  conviction  that  the  object  proposed  had 
been  attained. 


It  were,  perhaps,  very  vain,  if  not  very  presumptuous,  to  speculate 
deeply  upon  the  subject  without  data ;  but,  if  any  purely  patriotic 
member  of  the  Commons  were  to  move  for  a  return  of  all  the  money 
lost  and  won  on  the  Derby,  such  return  would  be  a  document  of  ex- 
traordinary interest,  and  one  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  would 
go  far  towards  stunning  the  world.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  highly 
accomplished  calculating  bovs  in  full  practice,  the  thing  might  be 
easily  got  at  ^  for  they  would  only  have  two  distinct  classes  to  sepa- 
rate— tne  winners,  and  the  losers, — ^to  get  on  as  fast  as  could  well 
be  expected ;  while  they  would  clearly  derive  very  material  assist, 
ance  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  twenty  sporting- characters 
may  bet  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions,  without  one  of  them 
winning  or  losing  a  pound. 

But,  apart  from  the  high  consideration  having  reference  to  the  ac- 
tual discovery  of  the  amount,  it  seems  abundantly  clear  that,  although 
in  a  nominal  sense  they  who  are  deep  in  the  science  of  betting — for 
a  science  it  has  indisputably  become, — ^have  it  hollow ;  the  greatest 
amount  of  money  is  actually  won  from  the  brilliant  superficial  pro- 
fessors; it  being  a  striking  truth,  and  one  which  no  sort  of  sophistry 
can  smother,  that  in  betting — although  it  is  not  so  in  music,*-an  im- 
perfect sharp  makes  the  most  perfect  flat. 

When  the  mind  is  brought  to  bear  with  due  weight  upon  the  varied 
ramifications  of  this  interesting  science,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
so  much  excellence,  per  se^  that,  although  it  may  be  even  now  pretty 
well  taught  at  our  Universities,  it  will  appear  to  be  rather  strange  in 
the  abstract  that  prizes  should  not  have  been  established  as  well  for 
that  as  for  Greek  and  mathematics.  This  might,  perhaps,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  immediate  proximity  to  Newmarket,  obtain  in  the  first 
instance  at  Cambridge  ;  for,  albeit,  every  Cambridge  man  now  may 
be  said  to  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  science, 
that  knowledge  is  clearly  insuflicient  to  induce  a  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  its  beauties,  or  to  guide  a  sporting  character  out  of  that  at- 
tractive labyrinth,  into  which  ardent  tyros  are  too  prone  t0  rush. 
How  admirable  is  it  to  see  a  strictly  scientific  sporting  character 
making  up  his  book !  As  a  grocer  conducts  a  transaction  of  barter, 
as  a  h^^h-toned  attorney,  standing  boldly  upon  the  legitimate  integ- 
rity of  his  principles,  makes  out  an  untaxable  bill  of  costs,  to  cover 
with  comfort  the  suma  received,  so  ht  weighs  every  item  again  and 
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again  with  a  perfectly  umnterceptible  riew  to  its  bearisg  upon  the 
general  balance.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  a  jadge  of  horse- 
flesh. By  no  means.  He  sports  his  money  safely  to  the  extent  of 
tens  of  thousands  without  seeing  one  of  the  horses  that  are  entered  : 
he  bets  upon  credit,  the  credit  of  those  who  bet  before  him :  the 
exercise  of  his  own  individual  judgment  is  altogether  supererogato- 
ry :  he  gives  and  takes  the  odds  in  the  dark ;  but,  oh !  what  a  highly- 
enlightened  darkness  is  his !  And  in  this,  perhaps,  consists  the  chief 
beauty  of  the  science.  If  a  horse  be  the  favourite  at  TattersaJl's,  he 
is,  in  consequence,  the  favourite  all  over  the  world,  if  even  he  should 
have  but  three  legs.  His  pedigree  is  nothing :  his  name  is  up«  He 
is  the  favourite  !  That  is  held  to  be  sufficient  by  regular  sporting 
characters,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  from  those  who  take 
six  to  four  in  thousands,  to  those  who  take  tfajree  to  two  in  fourpenny 
pieces. 

Now  Stanley's  knowledge  of  this  science  was  extremely  superfi- 
cial. He  had,  indeed,  been  enlightened  by  Sir  William  to  a  certain 
extent :  he  had  had  his  eyes  sufficiently  opened  to  see  his  way  with 
perfect  distinctness  into  a  hole,  but  by  no  means  sufficiently  opened 
to  see  his  way  out  again ;  which,  when  an  individual  is  to  be  fleeced, 
is  a  far  more  ingenious  mode  of  procedure  than  that  of  making  him 
believe  that  he  is  quite  in  the  dark  ;  because,  in  that  case,  he  feels 
his  way  so  carefully  that  the  odds  are  decidedly  against  your  being 
able  to  get  him  in  at  all :  whereas,  one  who  has  l^en  half  enlight- 
ened on  the  subject,  believes  that  he  knows  aU  about  it ;  and  enters 
into  the  thing  with  all  the  confidence  in  Nature.  This  was  precisely 
the  case  with  Stanley.  He  had  before  no  conception  that  so  much 
money  was  to  be  won  with  so  much  ease,  and,  therefore,  bet  to  the 
extent  of  some  thousands,  and  would  have  bet  more,  but  Sir  Wil- 
liam, who  was  far  too  ingenious  to  frighten  him,  in  limine^  not  only 
closed  his  book,  but  resolved,  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  to  induce 
him  to  hedge  down  at  Epsom  with  one  of  those  purely  sporting 
men  who  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  ring,  in  order  that  what  he 
might  actually  lose  he  might  nominally  cover. 

Well,  all  the  preliminaries  having  been  arranged  after  the  mostap- 
proved  fashion,  Stanley,  Amelia,  and  Sir  William,  on  the  morning  of 
the  great  Derby  day,  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  widow,  who 
had  prepared  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  and  sundry  hampers  containing 
champagne,  sherry,  chickens,  tongues,  pigeon  pies,  cakes,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  little  articles,  desi^fned  for  demolition  on  the  course. 
They  were  all  in  high  spirits.  Their  pleasure,  perhaps,  sprang  from 
various  sources :  but  they  were  all,  nevertheless,  on  most  exalted 
terms,  as  well  with  each  other  as  with  themselves ;  and,  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam had  suggested  the  expediency  of  starting  early,  at  nine  o'clock 
precisely  the  carriage  was  announced,  and  looked — when  the  party 
had  taken  their  seats,  and  the  servants,  in  flaming  liveries,  were  on 
the  box,  and  the  postboys  were  mounted,  duly  embellished  with 
satin  jackets  of  the  brightest  celestial  blue, — rather  didingu^  than  not. 

It  was  a  hazy  morning,  and  the  atmosphere  was  like  a  hot-bath ; 
but  even  in  those  which  are  usually  the  most  quiet  streets,  the  car- 
riages were  rattling  up  to  the  doors,  and  the  servants  were  bringing  out 
the  hampers,  and  all  seemed  to  be  in  one  universal  bustle.  It  is  not, 
however,  until  they  reach  the  point  at  which  the  carriages  from  all 
parts  of  the  metropolis  meet,  that  the  unsophiaticated  are  able  to  form 
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a  correct  conception  of  the  varied  characteristics  of  the  equipages 
that  are  to  acoooipany  them  down  the  road.  Here  Stanley  and  the 
widow,  neither  of  whom  had  heen  down  before,  were  amazed.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  vehicle  which  had  not  had  its  wheels 
ffreased  expressly  for  the  occasion  ;  nothing  in  the  similitude  of  a 
horse,  at  all  likely  to  do  the  siz-and-thirty  miles  in  twenty  hours 
without  giving  up  the  ghost,  which  had  not  received  an  extra  severe 
curry-cAmbing,  together  with  an  additional  feed  of  com,  with  the 
view  of  imparting  respectability  and  spirit  to  his  appearance  on  that 
auspicious  day.  Suohy  then,  being  the  generally  joyful  state  of 
things,  of  course  plenty  of  amusement  was  to  be  found  i  and,  as 
Stanley  and  Sir  William  nutde  highly  characteristic  observations 
upon  every  vehicle,  and  every  creature  in  every  vehicle  of  a  re- 
markable character,  they  were  all  very  merry,  and  laughed  very 
heartily,  and  seemed  to  be  the  happiest  of  the  happy. 

'  Now,'  said  Sir  William,  as  they  entered  the  lane  which  leads 
from  the  town  of  Epsom  to  the  Downs,  ^  you  may  all  ^o  to  sleep  for 
half  an  hoar,  for  this  is  the  most  tedious  part  of  the  journey.' 

They  were  not,  however,  disposed  to  go  to  sleep,  although  the  line 
moved  but  slowly  along ;  for  as  it  did  move  at  a  pace,  the  consola* 
tion  was  conspicuous,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  top,  the  brilliant  ap- 
pearance of  the  Downs  well  repud  them  for  whatever  tedium  they 
might  have  experienced. 

^  Oh,  what  a  lovely  scene  !'  exclaimed  the  widow,  directing  Ame« 
lia's  attention  towards  the  hill.  ^  Well,  really  now  this  is  enchant- 
ing !    Sir  William,  have  we  to  go  to  that  beautiful  spot  V 

*  As  you  please,'  replied  the  Baronet ;  ^  but  1  think  that  we  had 
better  get  near  the  grand  stand,  where  the  horses  will  pass  quite  close 
to  us.' 

'  That  will  be  delightful !    Oh  !  will  it  not,  my  love  V 

Amelia  assented,  and  directions  were  given  to  get  as  near  the 
grand  stand  as  possible,  on  a  line  with  the  course.  On  entering  the 
enclosure,  they  were  all  highly  pleased  with  the  scene  which  burst 
upon  them  ;  but  the  widow— oh  I  she  was  in  ecstasies !  She  had 
never,  she  was  sure  she  had  never  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life) 
beheld  anything  so  heavenly ! — ever3^hing  did  look  so  ffay,  so  de- 
lightful, so  glorious  1  And  then  the  grand  stand  !  Well,  really — 
^e  never  did  1 — ohi  nothing  could  surpass  it ! 

No  sooner  had  they  taken  their  station  than  Bob  duly  appeared 
with  the  horses,  which,  when  Stanley  and  Sir  William,  at  the  earn- 
est solicitation  of  the  widow,  had  taken  some  refreshment,  they 
mounted,  and  rode  to  the  wood. 

Stimley  was  a  very  fair  judge  of  a  horse,  and  when  all  that  were  to 
start  were  brought  out,  one  of  the  outsiders  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  betted  against  rather  too  heavily.  He  therefore  re*examined 
him  book,  and  the  result  of  that  re-examination  was,  that  he  did  not 
much  like  his  position.  Nor  did  Bob  much  like  his  ;  for,  by  virtue 
of  making  cross-bets,  with  the  view  of  hedging,  he  had  got  into  an 
extraordinary  arithmetical  maze,  having  made  divers  gross  and  dis- 
graceful mistakes,  by  recording  in  his  favour  a  variety  of  bets,  which 
were  in  reality  against  him.  He  was  therefore  highly  pleased  when 
Stanley  returned,  which  he  did  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  back 
his  own  judgment ;  and  having  entered  the  ring,  he  almost  imme- 
diately got  into  coBveraatioA  widi  Major  Foxe,  who  pompously  pro- 
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nounced  himself  open  to  take  the  three  first  horses  against  the  field 
for  an  even  thousand.  This  was  precisely  what  Stanley  wanted,  and 
he  took  the  het  at  once,  and  they  formally  exchanged  cards,  and  then 
made  several  other  hets  which  hronght  Stanley  home  pretty  safely, 
very  much  to  the  delight  of  Sir  William,  whom  he  consulted,  and  with 
whom,  on  the  stren^hof  the  Major's  bets,  he  increased  his  liabilities^ 
and  having  closed  his  book,  invited  the  Major  to  join  them. 

While  Stanley  was  in  the  ring,  thus  bringing  himself  nominally 
roand.  Bob,  with  unparalleled  and  intensity  of  feeling,  was 
studying  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  his  position,  as  strikingly 
manifested  by  his  book,  and  found  eventuaUy  the  evidence  it  impart- 
ed  to  be  of  a  nature  so  particularly  conflicting,  that  he  all  at  once 
became  so  enlightened,  that  he  perceived  with  amazing  distinctness 
that  he  couldn't  understand  it  at  all.  He  tried  hard,  nay  he  tried 
with  desperation,  to  comprehend  the  bearings  of  his  hieroglyphical 
conceptions  ;  but  the  more  desperately  he  tried,  the  more  profound- 
ly he  studied,  the  more  acutely  and  cunningly  he  reckoned,  the 
more  chaotic  his  intellectual  faculties  became,  which  was  to  his  ex- 
tremely sensitive  feelings  indeed  truly  terrible.  At  length  he  con- 
fidentially intimated  to  the  widow's  coachman,  who  wtm  at  that  ex- 
citing  period  upon  the  box,  that  he  was  ardently  anxious  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  advice  upon  a  subject  of  no  inconsiderable  importance, 
and  the  coachman,  who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  rather 
a  far*8eeing  individual,  accordingly  descended  to  consult  him. 

'  Coachman,'  said  he,  with  due  solemnity  of  aspect,  *  did  you  see 
that  brindle  in  the  course  there  just  now,  which  cocked  his  blessed 
tail  mysterious  atweenhis  legs,  and  cut  away  back'ards  and  forrards, 
acause  he  couldn't  tell  at  all  how  to  get  out  V 

^  In  course,'  replied  the  coachman,  '  I  did.' 

'  Well,  then,  Pm  just  in  that  identical  speeches  of  mess.  There's 
lots  of  ways  to  get  out ;  but  I  know  no  more  how  than  that  brindle, 
which  makes  it  just  as  bad  as  if  there  wasn't.' 

*  Werry  good ;  but  if  you'll  just  convert  that  into  reg'lar  English, 
I  shall  be  able  to  understand  it,  prehaps.' 

*  Why,  don't  you  see  !'  exclaimed  Bob,  disgusted  with  the  extreme 
dulness  of  the  fellow's  perception.  ^  Don't  I  tell  you  Pm  in  a  blessed 
mess  here,  and  want  you  to  show  me  how  to  see  my  way  out  on  it ! — 
Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  betting  V 

*  Why,  it  strikes  me  I  do,  as  well  as  here  and  there  one.' 

*  Then  cast  your  invincibles  over  this  book.'  Here  Bob  pointed 
out  his  hierogljrphics.  ^  Them  means  brandy-and-water, — them  rum* 
and-water, — them  fourpenn'orths, — ^them  ale,— and  them  there, 
where  two  ha'pences  is,  means  of  course  half-and-half.  Now,  just 
look  deliberate  over  that,  and  then  tell  me  exact  how  I  stand.  There's 
a  trump  V 

The  coachman  took  the  book,  and  studied  the  state  of  things  in- 
tently, while  Bob  with  much  earnestness  watched  his  emotions.  At 
length,  with  great  gravity,  he  spoke  to  this  efiect : — 

^  I  say,  though,  my  buffer,  wort  havt  you  bin  at !  You're  the  boy 
to  make  money  by  bettin' !' 

^  What's  the  matter  V  cried  Bob,  who  felt  really  alarmed. 

*  Wort's  the  matter !  Look  here  !  You've  just  manfiged  it  dex- 
terous so,  that  if  that  'ere  oss  don't  win,  you  lose  pretty  nigh  all  the 
lot ;  and  if  even  he  does  win,  you  don't  win  a  screw.' 

<  Why,  how  do  you  make  that  out  V  demanded  Bob,  indignantly. 
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*  How  do  I  make  it  hout !  Why,  look  here — look  at  them  there 
brandies  an*- water — why,  they're  hevery  indiwidual  one  on  'em  agin 
yon!' 

'  How  do  vou  mean  ?  Haven't  J  taken  seven  to  two,  four  or  five 
times  over  V 

*  I  know  you  have ;  but  haven't  you  hedged  off  there  by  giving  four 
to  one  on  the  same  oss,  four  or  five  times  over  1  Don't  you  see  i  As 
far  as  the  fourpenn'orths  goes,  it  don't  matter  which  wins :  its  like 
giving  two  fardens  for  a  ha'penny  5  but  you're  in  for  the  brandy- 
and-water,  and  you're  in  for  the  ale,  and  you're  in  for  the  whole  mob 
of  arf-arid  arf.' 

Bob  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  petrified.  The  spirit  of  incredulity 
took  possession  of  him  at  first,  and  caused  him  to  have  a  most  pro- 
found contempt  for  his  friend's  calculating  faculty,  albeit  he  did 
strongly  feel  that  there  was  a  horrible  hitch  somewhere  ;  but  when 
it  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  distinctly  how  the  various  gross  mis- 
takes had  been  made,  he  perspired  with  great  freedom,  and  looked 
dreadfully  cut  up. 

*  Well'  said  he,  scratching  his  head  with  unexampled  perseverance, 
*  I'm  a  donkey — know  it — I  know  I'm  a  donkey,  and  so  I  don't 
want  to  be  told.  As  the  French  says,  this  is  a  out-and-out  case  of 
horse  de  combai.  You  are  right — oh !  I  see  regular  plain  that  you  are 
right.  If  the  favourite  don't  do  the  trick,  perhaps  I  shan't  be  in  a 
pickle !  and  the  favourite's  no  favourite  of  mine.' 

*  You've  seed  the  osses,  all  on  'em,  haven't  yer  ?  Is  there  any  one 
you  particular  fancy  V 

*  Why,  yes,  there's  a  little  un  there  5  but  there's  fifty  to  one 
against  him,  so  he  can't  be  no  sort,  though  he  looks  as  if  he  might  be.' 

*  Now,  take  my  adwice :  you  go  and  get  all  the  hods  you  can  agin 
the  field.  Never  mind  any  oss — take  the  field.  That's  the  only  way 
to  perwent  you  bein'  mucked  of  the  whole  squaddy.' 

*  I  see  !  I  see !  Here,  catch  hold  a  minute.  I  won't  be  gone  long. 
I  know  where  to  find  a  few  trumps  as  gives  odds.  But  may  I  be 
smothered !' 

Swelling  with  indignation  at  his  dense  stupidity,  and  cherishing  a 
bright  and  most  beautiful  hope.  Bob  started  with  the  view  of  honour- 
ably taking  in  some  gentlemen  whom  he  had  the  felicity  to  number 
among  his  friends.  1  he  news,  however,  had  spread  that  the  field  was 
sure  to  win  ;  all  wished  to  take  the  very  odds  that  he  wished  to  take. 
In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with  the  belief  that  they 
thereby  stood  in  their  own  light :  they  wouldn't  have  it : — ^they  pro- 
nounced it  simultaneously  '  no  go.'  Thus  foiled,  thus  deceived,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  quarter  in  which  he  had  reposed  the  utmost  confidence, 
and  in  which  he  had  centred  every  hope,  his  heart  sank  within  him  as 
he  returned  to  communicate  the  melancholy  fact  to  his  friend.  It  was 
then  that  he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  fate — it  was  then  that  he 
promised,  that  if  in  this  his  extremity  fate  would  but  be  propitious,  no 
power  on  earth  should  ever  induce  him  to  be  so  consummate  a  don- 
tey  again.  And  yet — ^why — ^who  could  tell  1  The  favourite ! — ^the 
favourite  was  a  good  horse — a  capital  horse !  He  didn't  like  the  look 
of  him  much,  but  he  might  win — he  ought  to  win — ^nay,  on  reflection, 
he  tD&uld  win.  He  resolved  to  entertain  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  for 
every  doubt  was  painful.  Hurrah  for  the  favourite !  The  favourite 
against  the  field !  The  favourite  for  a  thousand !  The  favourite  for 
ever !  He  was  not  going  then  to  lie  down  m  a  ditch  and  die ! 
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The  bell  rang,  and  all  were  on  the  qui  vive.  The  most' earnest 
anxiety  prevailed.  The  next  two  minutes  were  to  decide  that  ia 
which  all  seemed  interested  deeply.  Had  every  man  present  had  aU 
he  possessed  in  the  world  then  at  stake,  his  suspense  at  that  moment 
could  not  have  appeared  more  painful.  The  horses  started.  ^  They 
ar^  off!  they  are  off!'  shouted  thousands  simultaneously,  and  every 
eye  was  strained  in  the  direction  of  the  hill.  They  appeated  !  They 
swept  the  brow  with  the  speed  of  lightning !  They  passed  the  comer  ! 
— they  came  straight  up  the  course !  Pink  was  a-head.  ^  Pink ! 
pink !  Bravo,  pim£. — Yellow !  yellow  !  Go  along,  pink  1 — Blue  ! 
— Green ! — ^Red !' — nay,  every  colour  in  the  rainbow  was  shouted,  in 
order  to  urge  each  along.  Tne  post  was  gained.  Two  seemed  neck 
and  neck.  Few  at  the  moment  could  tell  which  had  won ;  but  as  one 
of  the  two  was  the  favourite,  Bob  shouted,  ^  The  favourite  !  the  fa- 
vourite !  Oh !  hollow !'  And  he  leaped  like  a  deer  from  the  back  of 
the  carriage,  and  opened  his  shoulders,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
patted  his  horses,  and  slapped  his  thigh,  and  threw  himself  at  once 
mto  a  state  of  ecstasy  the  most  delicious.  The  next  moment  a  sound 
reached  his  ear, — a  sound  which  made  him  tremble !  He  turned  to- 
wards the  winning-post,  and  there  he  beheld — the  number  of  an  out- 
sider !  The  favourite  had  lost !  Instantly  his  countenance  fell.  He 
slapped  his  thigh  no  more.  He  struck  Marmion  on  the  nose  for  pre- 
summff  to  snort  at  such  a  moment,  considering  it  to  be  in  the  ab- 
stract highly  reprehensible,  and  sank  into  an  amul  state  of  melan- 
cholic gloom. 

Sir  William,  of  course,  was  delighted,  but  he  studied  to  conceal  his 
delight  at  the  time  ;  while  Stanley,  who  had  brought  himself  pretty 
nearly  home,  having  won  all  his  bets  with  the  Major,  congratulated 
himself  on  having  backed  his  own  judgment.  The  Major  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  depressed.  He  was  a  loser,  he  said,  it  was  true,  but 
not  to  any  great  amount,  having  taken  a  variety  of  other  bets,  which 
had  been  decided  in  his  favour.  He  held  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  matter 
of  no  material  importance ;  and,  having  politely  declined  the  pressing 
invitation  of  Stanley  to  partake  of  their  refreshments,  he  begged  that 
he  might  have  the  honour  of  a  call  at  the  United  Service  Club 
in  the  morning,  as  on  settling  day  the  probability  was  that  he  should 
have  to  leave  town. 

The^  widow,  who  playfully  affected  to  be  very  indignant  indeed 
with  that  tiresome  thing  of  a  horse,  which  had  b^n  the  cause  of  her 
losing  a  dozen  pair  of  gloves  to  Amelia,  now  ordered  the  hampers 
to  be  opened,  and  when  the  leaf  of  a  t^ble  had  been  adjusted  upon 
the  doors  of  the  carriage,  it  was  ^peecfily  covered  with  the  viands 
she  had  prepared,  and  they  all  ate  heartily,  with  the  collateral  en- 
joyment of  the  scene  around  them,  which  was  certainly  one  of  great 
excitement  and  splendour. 

Thev  had,  however,  no  sooner  commenced  their  repast  than  the  wi- 
dow's benevolence  was  powerfully  excited ;  for  a  party  of  four  ladies 
and  two  gentlemen,  who  occupied  the  carriage  next  to  hers,  had  to 
their  horror  found,  on  their  hamper  being  opened,  that  the  new  rope 
by  which  it  had  been  suspended  from  the  axfe  had  stretched  to  an  ex- 
tent that  enabled  the  hamper  in  little  hilly  parts  of  the  road  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground  with  sufficient  violence  to  break  to  atoms 
the  dishes,  bottles,  and  glasses,  and  thereby  to  mix  them  and  the  pro- 
visions  together ;  and  truly  to  the  eye  it  was  a  most  unpleftsing  mix- 
ture, masmuch  as  the  pie*crust  was  saturated  wUh  wine,  the  broken 
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glum  bad  woiked  its  way  into  the  chickens,  the  pigeons  with  the 
gnyy  were  mixed  up  with  stoat  and  straw,  while  the  ham  had  been 
made  by  the  fragments  of  the  bottles  to  appear  as  if  it  had  been  nib- 
bled by  a  legion  of  rats. 

The  widow,  when  she  saw  their  distress,  felt  for  them  acutely,  and 
sent  to  beg  their  acceptance  of  one  of  her  pies,  and  part  of  her  ham, 
with  a  pair  of  her  chickens,  and  so  on,  which  they  did  not  by  any 
means  like  to  receive ;  but,  on  being  warmly  pressed,  they  at  length 
consented  to  accept  them,  provided  they  were  also  presented  with  a 
card,  which  proviso  was  agreed  to,  and  all  were  made  happy. 

Immediately  after  their  repast,  Stanley  and  Sir  William  remounted 
their  horses,  being  anxious  to  make  a  few  bets  upon  the  next  race ; 
and,  while  they  were  gone,  Bob,  the  widow's  servants,  and  the  post- 
boys conmienced  operations  upon  the  refreshments  which  had  oeen 
left,  and  which,  as  the  widow  was  exceedingly  liberal  with  her  wine, 
they  all  amazingly  enjoyed,  with  the  exception  of  Bob,  whose  spirit 
was  painfully  perturbed.  He  was  haunted  by  his  erroneous  calcula- 
tions, and  q[^ctres  of  innumerable  glasses  of  brandy-and-water,  and 
rows  of  pots  of  ale  and  half-and-half,  which  really  seemed  to  have  no 
0^3,  flitted  before  him  as  merrily  as  if  they  were  overjoyed  at  the 
fact  of  his  havinff  to  pay  for  them  all.  The  only  question  with  him 
was,  how  could  he  get  out  of  his  embarrassed  position  ?*-and  his  ut- 
ter inability  to  conceive  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question 
dealt  destruction  to  his  appetite,  and  rendered  him  wretched.  At 
length  he  managed  to  hit  upon  an  expedient  by  which  he  might  gain 
at  least  a  trifle  towards  covering  his  extremely  heavy  spirituous  lia- 
bilities. In  the  next  race  eight  horses  were  to  run,  and  he  proposed 
a  quiet  sweepstakes,  in  which  he  got  the  coachman,  the  footman,  and 
one  of  the  postillions  to  join.  He  then  tore  a  piece  of  paper  into  eight, 
tnd  having  established  the  numbers  resoectivelv  thereon,  and  folded 
and  put  them  into  his  hat,  each  subscrioed  half-a-crown,  and  then 
drew  two  numbers,  and  Bob's  were  the  first  and  second  horses  on 
the  list. 

^  Well,'  thought  he,  ^  this  is  something.'  And  so  it  was  $  and  he 
began  to  eat  a  Tittle,  and  to  feel  somewhat  better.  Half  a  sovereign 
would  indisputably  pay  for  ten  good  shilling  glasses.  There  comd 
be  no  miscalculation  about  that,  although  he  quite  forgot  his .  own 
small  subscription, — which  perhaps  was  as  well,  for  his  mind  was  the 
more  at  ease,  and  the  conseauence  was  that  he  eventually  made  a 
very  highly  respectable  meal. 

The  Sell  rang  again  for  the  course  to  be  cleared,  and  Stanley  ,  and 
Sir  William  returned. 

^  Well,  which  is  the  best  horse  V  inquired  the  widow. 

'  The  favourite,'  replied  Stanley,  *  I  should  say,  in  this  race.' 

'  The  favourite : — ^Well,  Amelia  and  I  are  goin^  to  have  another  bet.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  Amelia,  '  I  do  not  understand  it.' 

^  Nor  do  1,  my  love,  much ;  but  we  must  have  a  bet.  Now,  I'll 
bet  you — ^let  me  see — a  satin  dress ! — and  you  shall  have  which  horse 
you  please.' 

*  That  will  be  about  two  to  one,'  observed  Stanley. 

*  No,  no— one  to  one ;  that  is  to  say,  even.' 

*  But  Amelia  will  bet  two  to  one.' 

*  Dear  me,  how  ridiculous  i   One  dress— one  cannot  be  two !' 

^  I  grant  you  that,  of  course ;  but  I  should  say  that  it  takes  nearly 
double  the  quantity—' 
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'  Indeed,  sir,  it  takes  no  such  thin^,^  interrupted  the  blashiiiff  wi- 
dow ;  for  although  she  patted  Stanley  very  playfully,  and  smiled,  she 
did  not  approve  of  his  making  so  incorrect  an  obserration  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Sir  William.  It  was  personal — very  personal.  Besides, 
she  required  but  a  few  yards  more  than  Amelia  ;  not  double  the 
quantity,  nor  anything  like  double  the  quantity. 

*ril  teU  you,  now,  what  will  be  a  fair  bet,*  said  Stanley.  *You 
take  the  favourite  against  the  field  for  a  dress :  that  wiU  bring  the 
thing  about  even.* 

^  V  ery  well ;  let  it  be  so.  The  favourite  is  mine.  We  must  sport, 
my  love,  of  course,  like  the  rest.' 

Amelia  consented  to  this  arrangement,  and  the  race  almost  immedi- 
ately commenced.  The  excitement  was  not  nearly  so  ffteat ;  but 
there  was  still  amply  sufficient  to  keep  all  alive,  and  the  colours  were 
called  as  they  passed  as  before.  The  favourite  lost,  and  Stanley  lost 
with  the  favourite.  The  widow  also  lost ;  and  Bob  lost  the  sweep- 
stakes. 

Of  course  the  last-mentioned  loss  had  the  greatest  effect  upon  the 
loser.  He  had  firmly  and  resolutely  made  up  his  mind  to  win,  and 
hence  experienced  a  dreadful  degree  of  depression.  He  felt  that,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  this  was  hard,  and  that  fortune  neither  smiled 
upon  the  most  meritorious,  nor  aided  those  who  stood  most  in  need 
of  assistance.  To  him  that  half  sovereign  would  have  been  of  great 
service.  The  rest  did  not  want  it  so  much ;  for  they  had  lost  no- 
thinff  on  the  Derby.  He  considered  that,  if  fortune  had  not  been 
sand-blind, — ^if  she  had  had  only  half  an  eye  open,  she  would  have  seen 
this, — and  then,  of  course,  the  sweepstakes  had  been  his ;  for  he  was 
sure  that,  to  his  kndwledge,  he  had  done  nothing  to  offend  her. 

While  involved  in  thid  deep  consideration,  standing  like  a  statue, 
with  his  hands  in  his  smalls, — ^which,  indeed,  was  his  customary  at- 
titude  when  he  happened  to  have  anything  of  a  strictly  metaphysical 
character  to  compass, — a  gentleman  without  his  coat  approached  in 
wonderful  haste,  and,  whUe  performing  a  variety  of  original  antics, 
commenced  shouting,  apparently  in  a  frightful  state  of  excitement, 

^JfoWy  who's  for  the  last  nine,  the  last  nine,  the  last  nine  !  Pve 
on'y  three  minutes  1  ^  severing  for  a  shilling,  or  three  for  a  half, 
crown,  to  decide  this  here  vunderful  vagear  aiween  them  there  two 
svell  sportin'  indiwidgeals,  the  Marqvis  off  Yortford  and  a  honerble 
Hurl, /or  five  thousand  guineas  aside  here !  Pm  obligated  for  to  dress 
like  this  here,  com  the  honerble  Hurl  don't  believe  as  the  people  von't 
think  these  here  soverings  is  good  uns.  fTAoll  have  the  last  nine, 
the  last  nine,  the  last  nine  here  !' 

^  This  is  a  do,'  observed  Bob  to  a  decent-looking  person  standing 
near  him. 

*  Do  ^6u  think  so  1  I've  Iei  great  mind  to  have  three :  it  may  be  a 
bet,'  said  the  person  addressed.  *I11  have  half-a-crown's  worth;' 
and  he  had,  and  he  appeared  to  be  delighted  vrith  his  bargain,  and 
joyfully  showed  them  to  Bob,  who  was  amazed. 

*  It  is  a  VTager,'  thought  he.  *  They  are  good  uns — real  goodxins. 
Why,  three  of  these  would  set  me  all  square !'  It  struck  mm  at  the 
moment  that  fortune  to  propitiate  him,  had  suggested  that  bet,  and 
had  sent  him  that  man. 

*  JVbto,  who's  for  the  last  six !  Pve  on'y  one  minute  for  this  vnn- 
derful  v^ear  off  ten  thousand  guineas.  wko^U  have  the  last  six  for 
a  crown  here  1' 
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«  Bob  aniiottdv  mve  him  five  shillings^  and  received  in  return  the 
six  *  sovereigns/  which  he  instantly  found  to  be  villanous  brass.  But 
the  fellow  was  off!  he  twisted  into  the  crowd  like  an  imp ;  and,  as  he 
who  had  prompted  the  purchase,  by  showing  the  three  real  sovereigns, 
shot  also  away,  it  at  once  became  evident  to  Bob  that  they  were  con* 
federates. 

*  Only  just  hold  my  horses,'  said  he  to  a  man  standing  by ;  and  he 
started  off  after  them  fiercely.  But  how  vain  was  the  pursuit !  The 
next  moment  they  were  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  heavy  blow.  It  was  terrible  to  his  already 
wounded  feelings.  It  was  cruel.  He  could  have  cried ;  but  he  re* 
pressed  the  rising  extract  of  sorrow  with  indignation. 

*  To  be  such  a  out-and-out  fool  V  he  exclaimed,  clenching  his  fists 
very  desperately,  and  looking  very  vicious,  ^  when  I  ought  to  have 
known  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  do ;  when  my  own  common  sense 
ought  to  have  told  me  it  was  nothing  but  a  regular  dead  take  in ! 
Here's  things  !'  he  continued,  holding  the  sovereigns  again  before  his 
wondering  eyes.  ^  Here's  muck !  Here's  a  blessed  five  shillings' 
worth  !  JOotU  I  wish  I  could  see  that  there  varmint  anywheres  about 
here  1  WouldnH  I  give  him  a  little  pepper  V 

Again  Bob  looked  anxiously  around  ;  but,  as  he  could  not  catch 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  ingenious  gentleman  in  question,  he  returned  to 
his  horses,  frightfully  depressed. 

'  Hallo,  my  Dobby !'  exclaimed  the  coachman,  '  anything  petickler 
o'clock  V 

^  No,  nothing  of  much  odds,'  replied  Bob  ;  who  conceived  it  to  be 
exnedientto  keep  the  sovereign  job  a  secret,  at  least  from  that  parti- 
cular quarter. 

*  We're  goin'  for  to  ave  another  sveepstakes.  There's  on'y  four 
'osses.    Will  yer  join  us  V 

^  Oh,  if  you  like.  I'm  safe  to  luse.  Nobody  never  had  such  sweet 
luck  as  me.    But  Til  be  in  it' 

He  accordingly  put  down  his  half-crown,  and  drew ;  but  he  scorned 
to  look  at  the  number.  He  would  not  know  which  horse  he  had  drawn 
until  after  the  race,  and  therefore  placed  the  paper  carefully  in  his 
pocket,  while  he  looked  another  way,  lest  his  eyes  should  fall  upon  it 
by  accident.  He  then  had  a  fflass  of  wine  with  the  rest  beneath  the 
foot-board ;  but  co}»t4fiued  to  be  mournfully  silent,  although  he  occasi- 
onally gave  his  horsey  Sot  the  slightest  misbehaviour  the  most  severe 
look  they  ever  witnessed. 

The  interval  between  the  races  was  in  this  case  unusually  short. 
The  course  was  no  sooner  clear  than  the  bell  rang  again,  and  the 
horses  started.  They  did  the  half  mile  in  about  half  a  minute,  and  ac- 
tually the  very  horse  which  won  cleverly  by  a  length,  was  the  horse 
which  Bob  had  drawn.  In  his  view  this  altered  the  general  aspect  of 
things  most  materially ;  for,  albeit,  it  but  restored  him  to  the  position 
which  he  occupied  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Derby,  it  was  abundantly 
manifest  to  him  that  his  '  luck'  had  reallv  changed ;  and  he  brighten- 
ed up  signallv,  and  chatted  a  little,  and  breathed  upon  the  four  half- 
crowns,  and  deposited  them  promptly  in  the  off  pocket  of  his  smalls, 
with  an  air  which  denoted  intense  satisfaction.  He  then  proposed  that 
the  next  sweepstakes  should  be  doubled.  This  however  was  declined. 
The  same  sum  was  put  down,  and  they  drew ;  but  Bob  would  not 
have  looked  at  what  he  had  drawn  if  any  man  had  offered  him  seven 
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and  sixpence.  He  had  not  looked  at  the  last,  and  he  had  won.  He 
naturally  felt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  that. 

Amelia  and  the  widow  now  alighted,  with  the  view  of  promenad- 
ing the  course ;  and,  as  this  had  been  at  the  sole  suggestion  of  Sir 
William,  it  was  specially  appreciated  by  the  widow,  who  scarcely 
could  tell  how  she  did  feel  while  walking  for  the  first  time  in  public 
with  an  honourable  baronet.  It  were  poor  indeed  to  describe  that 
feeling  as  being  that  of  pride.  It  was  a  higher,  a  purer,  a  more  in- 
tensefy  delicious  feeling  than  that ;  and  she  stepped  so  lightly,  and 
her  plume  waved  so  gracefully,  while  she  felt  so  much  ecstasy  spark- 
ling in  her  eyes,  that,  as  she  tripped  past  Amelia,  she  really  did  think 
that  any  absolute  stranger  would  be  puzzled  to  tell  which  of  the  two 
looked  the  younger. 

While  they  were  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  Grand  Stand,  and 
other  prominent  features  of  the  gay  scene  around  them,  Bob  elated 
with  his  success  in  the  last  sweepstakes,  felt  that,  as  Fortune  now 
seemed  disposed  to  favour  him,  he  ought  not  to  thwart  her  beneficent 
inclinings,  and  therefore  set  off  for  one  of  the  booths,  in  which  mer- 
veille  appeared  to  him  to  be  played  upon  a  very  fair,  straight-forward 

Srinciple.  He  stood  for  some  time,  and  looked  on,  and  saw  a  great 
eal  of  money  won  and  paid  without  a  murmur,  from  a  heap  of  half- 
crowns  which  stood  by  the  side  of  an  open  cash-box,  in  which  there 
was  a  sufiicient  number  of  notes  to  bind  up  into  a  good-sized  volume, 
and  a  quantity  of  sovereigns,  which  seemed  to  be  beyond  calculation. 

This  display  of  wealth  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Bob;  and  he  resolved  ta 
have  a  trial.  He  put  a  shilliuj;  upon  the  black ;  it  came  back,  and  he 
took  up  two.  He  put  a  shilling  upon  the  yellow ;  it  came  yellow, 
and  he  took  up  nine.  Gould  he  presume  to  doubt  that  Fortune  had 
deigned  to  smile  upon  him  then  \  He  put  two  half-crowns  upon  the 
yellow,  feeling  that  eight  times  that  amount  would  be  particularly  ac- 
ceptable  ;  but  it  happened  to  come  black.  He  tried  again  with  five 
shillings ;  it  was  red.  He  tried  five  shillings  more ;  it  was  blue. 
Well,  It  surely  must  come  yellow  next !  He  tried  another  five  shil- 
lings ;  it  came  blue  again.  Blue  was  the  favourite  ;  but,  then,  five 
■hilling  stakes  were  rather  heavy !  He  put  half-a-crown  upon  the 
blue ;  It  was  yellow.  Tut !  if  he  had  but  kept  to  the  yellow!  He 
tried  yellow  again ;  it  was  black.  Then  again,  and  it  was  black ;  and 
afirain,  until  he  had  no  more  silver.  <  What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ? 
Should  he  change  his  last  sovereign  1  He  would,  and  stake  five  shil* 
lings  of  it  upon  the  yellow.  He  did  so.  It  should  be  the  last  if  he 
lost — the  very  last, — ^that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to.  The  ball  was 
off;  he  watched  it  eagerly  ;  it  seemed  to  wish  to  ffo  into  the  yellow  ; 
nay,  it  absolutely  did  go  into  the  yellow ;  but  on  the  instant  changed 
its  mind,  and  hopped  into  the  blue.  How  extraordinary !  Well ! 
should  he  stake  one  more  half-crown  1  No,  he  wouldn't ;  and  yet, 
eight  half-crowns  were  twenty  shillings!  One  more — only  one: 
down  it  went ;  and  the  ball,  as  if  guided  by  some  malicious  demon, 

flopped  again  into  the  blue.  Bob  pressed  his  lips,  and  frowned,  and 
ooked  round  the  booth  wildly,  and  then  attempted  to  leave  ;  but  he 
felt  within  him  something  which  urged  him  to  turn,  and  he  stood  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  irresolution. 

'  Now,  gents,  make  your  ffame  :  the  ball's  off,  make  your  game  !* 
cried  the  fellow  who  presided  at  the  table.  *  If  you  won't  play, 
gents,  drink ;  sherry,  champagne  there,  soda  water,  anything  yon 
like.   Make  your  game !' 
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Thkr  had  the  effect  of  aronaing  Bob  from  his  rcTery.  He  resolred 
to  stake  five  shiUinfifs  more.  He  put  half-a-crown  down  upon  the  yel- 
low :  it  was  red.  The  other  half-crown  followed :  it  was  black.  He 
now  seemed  desperate.  He  tried  the  black  and  won ;  but  the  black 
merely  covered  the  stake.  He  tried  the  yellow,  and  it  was  blue ;  and 
then  the  blue,  and  it  was  yellow.  Five  shillings  only  had  he  left. 
Should  he  stake  it  all  at  once,  hit  or  miss  ?  Down  it  went ;  and  in  an 
instant  it  was  lost. 
His  feelings  were  agonizing  now.    He,  indeed,  felt  as  if  it  really 


to  start  from  their  sockets.  He  struck  his  head  with  great  violence ; 
and,  as  he  left  the  booth  slowly,  he  could  not  refrain  from  shedding 
tears.  The  greatest  trouble  physics  all  the  rest.  His  previous  losses 
now  seemed  as  nothing.  He  might  have  ffot  over  them  with  com* 
fort ;  but,  how  was  he  to  get  over  this  1  All  the  money  he  had  was 
gone,  including  that  which  he  had  borrowed  of  the  amiable  cook, 
and  he  had  the  whole  of  his  wet  bets  to  settle,  and  promptly,  too,  in 
order  to  sustain  his  reputation ! 

While  lost  in  the  thought  of  this  his  aiBicting  position,  he  encoun* 
tered  a  creature  who  had  a  table,  with  twenty  or  thirty  sovereigns 
thereon,  and  three  thimbles,  surrounded  by  divers  individuals,  who 
were  betting  upon  the  wonderful  discovery  of  a  pea.  Bob  had  fre- 
quently heard  of  this  game :  he  well  knew  it  to  be  a  dirty  and  disre- 
putable swindle  ;  and  yet  the  thing  appeared  to  be  so  simple,  while  the 
creature  who  presided  seemed  so  bungling,  and  moreover,  so  exces- 
sively blind  to  his  own  interest,  that  in  more  than  one  instance  would 
he  have  put  down  a  stake  had  his  pockets  not  been  quite  so  hungry 
as  they  were.  He  could  tell  where  the  pea  was  beyond  all  dispute,  ft 
was  proved  that  he  could,  for  a  gentleman  who  stood  beside  him,  and 
who  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  asked  him 
which  thimble  he  thought  the  pea  was  under  ;  and,  having  pointed 
out  one,  the  gentleman  threw  down  a  sovereign  ;  and  under  that  iden- 
tical thimble  it  was  J  and,  when  the  pea  was  again  adjusted,  and 
the  gentleman  had  again  appealed  to  him,  another  sovereign  was 
staked,  and  he  was,  of  course,  right  aeain. 

Bob,  however,  was  very  much  vexed  at  this.  Two  sovereigns  had 
been  won  through  his  instrumentality ;  and,  although  it  was  all  very 
well  to  win  money  for  others,  he  naturally  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  better  had  he  won  those  two  sovereigns  for  himself :  which  he 
might  have  done,  of  course !  There  could  not  be  two  decent  opinions 
about  that ;  and,  therefore,  feeling  that  the  fellow  was  essentially 
stupid,  or,  at  all  events,  not  quite  au  faxt  at  the  trick,  he  ran  to  bor- 
row half-a-sovereien  of  the  coachman,  and  returned  to  the  table,  full 
of  hope.  The  gentleman  who  had  successfully  appealed  to  him  was 
still  ^tting ;  and,  when  he  lost,  he  appeared  to  lose  most  foolishly, 
seeing  that  he  invariably  fixed  on  the  thimble  under  which  Bob  was 
sure  the  pea  was  not*  ne  therefore  applied  to  Bob  again ;  and  Bob 
again  pointed  to  the  right  one,  and  was  complimented  highly  upon 
the  extraordinary  quicloiess  of  his  perception ;  and  then  it  was  he 
tried  for  himself.  He  saw  the  pea  distinctly  placed  under  the  thim- 
ble in  the  middle  :  he  could  have  sworn  to  it  conscientiously. 
^  /  7/  bet  half-a-sovereiffn,'  said  he,  producing  his  all. 
^  Bet  a  sovereign,'  cried  the  creature.  'Put  a  sovereign  down.  I 
don't  mind  about  losing  a  sovereign !' 

*  No ;  only  half,'  said  Bob.    '  Don't  touch  it.* 


seemed  as  if  about 
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Venr  welL  The  noney  wu  placed  upon  the  taMe,  asd  covered :  the 
thimble  was  raiaedy  and  the  pea  waa  nai  there  1 

Bob  looked  at  the  fellow  with  great  ferocity.  He  also  looked  fe* 
rociously  at  the  man  who  had  urffed  him  on.  He  half  suspected  him 
of  being  a  confederate;  and^  had  he  been  sure  of  it— quite  sure,  with 
all  the  pleasure  in  life  he  would  have  thrashed  him  ;  Imt  he  was  not  ^ 
and,  therefore,  all  he  felt  justified  in  doing  was  to  give  free  vent  to 
his  indication,  which  he  did  in  terms  which  he  deemed  appropriate  ; 
and  having  consigned  the  whole  gang  to  the  torture  of  their  own 
consciences,  left  them  with  a  feeling  of  unspeakable  disgust. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  as  he  returned,  with  a  truly  wretched  aspect^ 
'  there's  another  half  sovereign  out  of  me.    What  is  this  world  'ithea 

Iou  come  for  to  look  at  it  1  What  m  i^  bnt  a  out-and-out  den  of 
leased  thieves  t  Fortune !  blow  Fortune !  what  do  I  owe  her  1  Ai$ti 
she  been  against  me  all  along '{  Did  ever  any  fellow  have  such  plea- 
sant luck  as  I've  had '{  I'm  a  fool — of  course  I  know  that  I 'm  a  fool^ 
'cause  I  was  quite  conscientious  that  that  pea  dodge  was  a  do.  Who's 
to  blame'  then  ?  Don't  it  just  serve  me  right  1  Is  there  any  pity  for 
mel  Notaha'p'oHh.' 

This  last  observation  was  made  by  way  of  solace ;  but  the  comfort 
it  imparted  was  not  strikingly  apparent.  He  still  held  that  he  had 
been  cruelly  ill-used,  and  hence  became  more  dreadfully  dejected 
than  before. 

All  were  now  becoming  anxious  for  the  last  race,  save  Bob.  He 
really  cared  but  little  about  whether  he  won  or  lost.  He  was  in  that 
frame  of  mind,  the  indulgence  in  which  is  extremely  illaudable  and 
highly  pernicious,  inasmuch  as  it  reduces  a  man  at  once  to  that  point 
of  despair  which  prompts  him  to  repudiate  the  employment  of  the 
power  at  his  command,  with  the  view  of  surmounting  those  embar* 
rassments  in  which  he  may  be  involved.  This  is  indeed  a  disease — a 
most  ruinous  disease,  and  one  for  which  the  only  immediate  cure  is  a 
little  unexpected  success.  Then  he  who  was  gloomily  apathetic  be. 
comes  active :  his  dormant  energies  are  aroused :  he  sees  his  error, 
and  gladly  embraces  those  means  to  which  he  before  closed  his  eyes, 
and  that  wilfully,  being  quite  conscious  o(  their  existence.  The  bell 
rang,  and  the  race  commenced.  He  took  no  interest  in  it.  When  it 
was  over,  he  just  glanced  at  the  paper  carelessly.  Why,  he  had 
drawn  the  very  horse !  He  coula  not  have  supposed  it  possible. 
He  had  thought  that  nothing  in  life  was  more  certain  than  that 
every  earthly  thing  was  going  against  him.  On  receiving  the  sweep- 
stakes, he  therefore  felt  his  heart  lighter,  and  his  spirits  rising 
rapidly ;  and,  when  Sir  William,  to  whom  he  had  been  particularly 
attentive,  presented  him  with  a  sovereign,  he  really  began  to  believe 
that  his  case  was  not  nearly  so  desperate  as  he  had  imagined.  Still  it 
could  not  be  concealed  that  he  had  lost  a  heavy  sum ;  and  he  waa 
just  on  the  point  of  entering  into  an  abstruse  calculation  touching 
the  total  amount,  when  Stanley  called  to  him,  and  gave  him  instruc- 
tions to  take  the  horses  quietly  home. 

The  posters  were  then  immediately  put  to,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
widow's  carrii^e  moved  ofif  the  Downs.  Bob  lingered :  he  scarcely 
knew  why ;  still  he  lingered ;  and,  as  he  was  standing  thoughtfully 
between  his  horses,  a  friend  of  his  approached,  and  informed  him  that 
he  had  that  very  instant  won  seven  half-crowns  at  a  "  gold  and  silver 
table,"  to  which  he  pointed,  and  which  stood  but  a  few  yards  from  the 
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fp«t.  On  nteifing  this  momentous  intelligence,  Bob  looked  at  his 
friend,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  he  was  totally  unconnected  with  the 
scheme^l^ing  inclined  at  the  moment  to  make  every  man  an  object 
of  saspicioii — and  having  satisfied  himself  on  that  particular  point, 
he  got  a  boy  to  hold  his  horses,  and  repaired  to  the  table  in  question 
«rithout  delay.  At  this  establishment  a  gaudily-dressed  female  pre- 
sided ;  and,  although  she  was  not  extremely  beautiful,  the  purity  of 
her  complexion,  such  as  it  was,  was  duly  protected  from  the  sun  by 
a  comprehensive  umbrella.  She  stood  in  a  commanding  position, 
opon  a  stool,  with  a  rake  in  one  hand,  and  a  white  cotton  cabbage- 
Bet,  nearly  filled  with  silver  in  the  other,  while  on  the  table,  which 
was  emblazoned  with  all  sorts  of  brilliant  prises,  stood  a  dice-box  of 
a  Brobdimagian  build,  and  divers  large— and,  of  course,  unloaded — 
dice  ;  and  ever  and  anon  she  screamed,  in  tones  which  bore  an  ear- 
friercing  resemblance  to  those  of  a  cracked  clarionet  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  knows  no  touch  thereof — '  Now,  who's  for  the  next  prize  ? 
A  shillin'  a  throw,  or  three  throws  for  arf-a-crown.  I'll  warrant  all 
the  prizes  to  be  on  the  dice.  The  extent  of  your  losses  you're  sure 
to  know :  the  extent  of  your  winnin's  you  can't.  When  I  lose,  my 
losses  is  heavy :  when  you  lose,  your  losses  is  light !' 

*  Well,'  thought  Bob,  *  it's  quite  out  of  nature  to  be  much  of  rig  in 
this.  I  only  want  to  win  a  pound !  Fll  have  a  try.  See  if  I  don't. 
It  will  be  ver^  hard  if  I  can  t  get  something !' 

He  accordingly  subscribed  half-a-crown  to  the  concern,  and  hav. 
ing  placed  the  dice  in  the  box,  boldly  threw  them,  when  the  lady  be* 
gan  to  count  with  surpassing  velocity,  *  Six  and  six  is  twelve,  and 
tour's  nineteen,  and  five's  twenty-seven,  and  three's  thirty-four,  and 
one's  forty-five,  and  four's  fifty-two,  and  five's  fifty-nine,  and  three's 
sixty-five,  and  four  and  four's  eight,  and  six  is  seventy-two !  Sixty- 
two  is  a  prize  of  five  crowns ;  but  seventy-two's  a  blank,  as  you  see.' 

Bob  certainly  saw  that  seventy-two  was  a  blank  5  but  he  did  not 
exactly  approve  of  this  rapid  mode  of  counting.  He  had  not  been  at 
all  asm  to  it :  he  could  not  keep  up  with  it ;  and,  as  he  did  entertain 
a  vague  notion  that  she  had  in  one  instance  made  a  slight  mistake, 
he  determined  on  counting  them  himself  the  next  time,  and  threw 
again ;  and  again  the  lady's  tongue  went  to  work,  like  the  clapper  of 
an  alarum-ben,  and  wouldn't  stop  until  she  had  reached  sixty,  which, 
of  course,  was  a  blank.  Bob,  however,  was  not  satisfied.  He  be^an 
to  count  himself;  but,  as  he  proceeded,  the  lady  joined  him,  being 
•nzious  to  render  him  all  possible  assistance,  which  so  efifectually 
confused  his  intellects  that  he  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  count 
at  all.  Assuming,  therefore,  on  compulsion,  that  she  was  right,  he 
threw  the  third  time,  and  threw  forty-eight,  which  the  experienced 
eye  of  the  lady  soon  detected,  and  she  ingeniously  made  fifty-six  of 
them,  in  consequence  of  forty-eight  being  a  prize  of  three  sovereigns. 
But  Bob  could  not  make  fifty-six :  he  insisted  upon  having  time ; 
when  the  lady  leered  afieetionateljr  at  two  ^ntlemeu,  who  were 
standing  by,  and  who,  as  they  perceived  that  Sob  was  ^oing  on  stea- 
dily, made  a  sudden  slight,  but,  of  course,  purely  accidental  rush ; 
and,  while  one  of  them  was  making  all  sorts  of  apologies,  the  other 
dexterouriy  turned  over  one  of  the  dice ;  which  the  lady  no  sooner 
perceived  than  she  exckimed,  with  great  propriety,  ^  What's  all  this 
about  %  What  do  you  interrupt  the  gentleman  for  when  he's  a  count- 
ing? Ton  ought  to  Imow  better.  Go  on,  sir ;  pray  do ;  and  take 
your  time  about  it.' 
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Bob  accordingly  counted  them  again,  and  then  8aid»  ^  There,  I 
knew  you  was  wronff :  there^B  only  fifty.' 

^  Very  well*  air.  I'll  take  your  word  for  it.  We're  all  on  us  liable 
to  error :  human  nature  can't  be  perfect.  Whatever  prize  it  is  you 
shall  have,  sir.  Fiftv.  Only  two  too  many,  sir.  Try  again :  don't 
be  down*hearted.  Forty*eight's  a  prize  of  three  pound.  Fifty,  you 
see,  is  a  blank.' 

'  Why,  it  looi  forty-eight,'  said  Bob's  friend,  ^  before  that  man  there 
ihade  a  two  a  four !' 

In  an  instant  the  hat  of  the  individual  who  had  thus  spoken  mys- 
teriously dropped  over  his  eyes.  It  was  not  at  all  too  large  for  him : 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  a  tight  fit ;  but  the  brim  on  either  side, 
nevertheless,  did  come  down  upon  his  shoulders,  as  if  by  magic. 
Bob  in  a  moment  saw  how  the  case  stood ;  and  being  anxious  for  his 
friend  to  appear  to  give  evidence,  flew  to  his  aid ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  done  so  than  his  own  hat  went  down  in  the  same  most  re- 
markable manner. 

Now  it  is  extremely  difilcult,  under  these  peculiar  circumstances, 
for  a  man  to  face  the  world.  He  cannot  nuse  his  hat  with  either 
promptitude  or  comfort.  Should  he  happen  to  have  any  thinff  at  all 
of  a  nose,  the  tip  thereof  is  certain  to  catch  in  the  linmg.  To  the 
ancient  Romans  this  would  have  been  abundantly  manifest  3  and, 
probably,  the  children  of  Israel  in  this  our  day  wear  gossamers,  with- 
out any  lining  at  all,  on  this  very  account.  And  none  can  blame 
them.  The  position  is  excessively  disagreeable.  A  man  is  extin- 
guished. The  light  of  his  countenance  is  gone.  He  looks  like  a  de- 
capitated individual,  feeling  in  his  heart  for  the  thoughts  in  his  head. 

By  dint  of  some  extraordinary  and  perfectly  original  wriggling, 
Bob  eventually  managed  to  appear ;  and  when  he  did  so,  he  shook 
himself,  and  looked  round  fiercely ;  but  the  i^entlemen  whom  he  had 
calculated  upon  seeing  had  vanished  $  and  it  was,  indeed,  fortunate 
for  them  that  they  had ;  for  it  may  with  perfect  safety  be  recorded, 
that,  could  he  have  grappled  with  them  then,  the  irregularity  of  the 
features,  of  one  of  them  at  least,  would  have  been  truly  conspicuous. 

In  vain  the  lady  declared  that  no  die  had  been  turned ;  in  vain  she 
pledged  her  honour  that  she  never  beheld  those  two  gentlemen  be- 
fore in  the  whole  course  of  her  life.  Bob  would  not  believe  her ; 
and  he  told  her  so  flatly,  and  rated  her  well,  and  put  it  plainly  and 
distinctly  to  her  whether  she  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  her  con- 
duct :  which  seemed  to  touch  her  rather,  for  she  instantly  observed, 
that,  as  he  was  not  exactly  satisfied,  she  would  consent  to  his  hav- 
ing  another  throw  gratis. 

'  Another  throw  r  cried  Bob,  with  an  expression  of  scorn ;  and  he 
really  was  very  much  disgusted  with  her  behaviour.  '  I'll  not  have 
another  throw !  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you.  Now  I 
know  what  you  are,  if  I  was  to  go  for  to  win  the  smallest  mite  of 
your  money  I  should  think  myself  pisoned !'  And,  hereupon,  he 
quitted  the  spot  with  his  friend. 

He  now  clearly  saw  that  the  man  who,  being  pecuniarily  involved, 
seeks  to  retrieve  himself  by  gambling,  is  a  fool ;  and,  having  made 
a  highly  laudable  resolution  to  profit  by  the  experience  he  had  pur- 
chased that  day,  he  proceeded  towards  town,  deeplv  buried  in  re- 
flection, for  how  the  cook  was  to  be  paid,  and  how  his  heavy  half- 
and-half,  ale,  and  brandy-and^water  losses  were  to  be  settled,  were 
mysteries  which  had  still  to  be  solved. 
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Bidding  Kelley  remain  with  Gkiy  Fawkes,  Doctor  Dee  signified  to 
Yiyiana  that  he  had  a  few  words  to  say  to  her  in  private  before  his 
departure,  and  leading  the  way  to  an  adjoining  room,  informed  her 
that  he  was  aware  of  her  desire  to  have  her  father's  remains  interred 
in  the  Collegiate  Chnrch,  and  that,  so  far  from  opposing  her  ineli- 
nations,  he  wonld  willingly  accede  to  them,  only  recommending  as 
a  measure  of  prudence  that  the  ceremonial  should  be  performed  at 
night,  and  with  as  much  secrecy  as  possible.  Viviana  thanked  him 
in  a  voice  of  much  emotion  for  his  kindness,  and  entirely  acquiesced 
in  his  suggestion  of  caution.  At  the  same  time,  she  could  not  help 
expressing  her  surprise  that  her  thoughts  should  be  known  to  him : 
— ^  Though,  indeed,'  she  added,  '  after  the  wonderful  exhibition  I 
bave  just  witnessed  of  your  power,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any 
limits  ought  to  be  placed  to  it.' 

'  Few  things  are  hidden  from  me,'  replied  Dee,  with  a  gratified 
smfle  5 — *  even  the  lighter  matters  of  the  heart,  in  which  I  might  be 
supposed  to  take  little  interest,  do  not  altogether  elude  my  observa- 
tion. In  reference  to  this,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  offended  with 
me.  Miss  Baddifie,  if  I  tell  you  I  have  noticed  with  some  concern 
the  attachment  that  has  arisen  between  you  and  Humphrey  Chetham.' 

Yiviana  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  a  deep  blush  suf- 
fused her  pallid  cheeks. 

*  I  am  assuming  the  privilege  of  an  old  man  with  you,  Viviana,' 
continued  Dee,  in  a  graver  tone, '  and  I  may  add  of  an  old  friend, — 
for  your  lamented  mother  was  one  of  my  dearest  and  best  friends,  as 
you  perchance  called  to  mind,  when  you  sent  me  to-day,  by  Mr. 
Catesby,  the  token  I  gave  her  years  ago.  You  have  done  unwisely 
in  inviting  Humphrey  Chetham  to  come  hither  to-night.' 

*  How  so  !'  she  faltered. 

*  Because,  if  he  keeps  his  appointment,  fatal  consequences  may 
ensue,'  answered  Dee.  '  Your  message  has  reached  ^  ears  of  one 
from  whom, — ^most  of  all, — ^you  should  have  concealed  it.' 

*  Mr.  Catesby  has  heard  of  it,  I  know,'  replied  Vrriana.  *  But  you 
do  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  him  X* 
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'  He  is  Chetham's  mortal  foe,'  rejoined  Dee,  ^  and  will  slay  him, 
if  he  find  an  opportunity.' 

*"  You  alarm  me,'  she  cried.  '  I  will  speak  to  Mr,  Gatesby  on  the 
subject,  and  entreat  him,  as  he  values  my  regard,  to  offer  no  moles- 
tation to  his  fancied  rival.' 

'  Fancied  rival  !*  echoed  Dee,  raising  his  brows,  contemptuously. 
*'  Do  you  seek  to  persuade  me  that  you  do  not  love  Humphrey 
Chetham  V 

'  Assuredly  not,'  replied  Viviana.  '  I  freely  acknowledge  my  at- 
tachment to  him.  It  is  as  strong  as  my  aversion  to  Mr.  Gatesby. 
But  the  latter  is  aware  that  the  suit  of  his  rival  is  as  hopeless  as  his 
own.' 

*  Explain  yo  urself,  I  pray  you,'  said  Dee. 

*  My  destiny  is  the  cloister, — and  this  he  well  knows,'  she  rejoin- 
ed. '  As  soon  as  my  worldly  affairs  can  be  arranged,  I  shall  retire 
to  the  English  nunnery  at  Brussels,  where  I  shall  vow  myself  to 
heaven.' 

*  Such  is  your  present  intention,'  replied  Dee.  '  But  you  will  never 
quit  your  own  country.' 

*  What  shall  hinder  me  V  asked  Viviana,  uneasily. 

'  Many  things,'  returned  Dee.  *  Amongst  others,  this  meeting 
with  your  lover.' 

^  Call  him  not  by  that  name,  I  beseech  you,  reverend  sir,'  she  re- 
joined.   '  Humphrey  Chetham  will  never  be  other  to  me  than  a 


'  It  may  be,'  said  Dee.    '  But  your  destiny  is  not  the  cloister.' 

*  For  what  am  I  reserved,  then  V  demanded  Viviana,  trembling. 

'  All  I  dare  tell  you,'  he  returned,  '  all  it  is  needful  for  you  to  know, 
is,  that  your  future  career  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  Guy  Fawkes. 
But  do  not  concern  yourself  about  what  is  to  come.  The  present  is 
sufficient  to  claim  your  attention.' 

*'  True,'  replied  Viviana ;  *  and  my  first  object  shall  be  to  despatch  a 
messenger  to  Humphrey  Chetham  to  prevent  him  from  coming  hither.' 

^  Trouble  yourself  no  further  on  that  score,'  returned  Dee.  ^  I 
will  convey  the  message  to  him.  As  regards  the  funeral,  it  must 
take  place  without  delay.  I  will  be  at  the  south  porch  of  the  church 
with  the  keys  at  midnight,  and  Robert  Bumell,  the  sexton,  and 
another  assistant  on  whom  I  can  depend,  shall  be  in  attendance. 
Though  it  is  contrary  to  my  religious  opinions  and  feelings  to  allow 
a  Romish  priest  to  perform  the  service,  I  will  not  interfere  with 
Father  Garnet.  I  owe  your  mother  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
will  pay  it  to  her  husband  and  her  child.' 

'  Thanks ! — ^in  her  name,  thanks  1'  cried  Viviana,  in  a  voice  suffo- 
cated by  emotion. 

'  And  now,'  continued  Dee,  '  I  would  ask  you  one  further  ques- 
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tion*  My  art  has  made  me  acquainted  that  a  dark  and  dangerous 
plot  is  hatching  against  the  King  and  his  Goyemment  by  certain  of 
the  Catholic  party.    Are  you  favourable  to  the  design  V 

•  I  am  not,'  replied  Viviana,  firmly.  *  Nor  can  you  regard  it  with 
more  horror  than  myself.' 

^  I  was  sure  of  it,'  returned  Dee.  '  Nevertheless,  I  am  glad  to  have 
my  supposition  confirmed  from  your  own  mouth.' 

With  this,  he  moved  towards  the  door,  but  Viviana  arrested  his 
departure. 

'  Stay,  reverend  sir,'  she  cried,  with  a  look  of  great  uneasiness ; 
^  if  you  are  in  possession  of  this  dread  secret,  the  lives  of  my  com- 
panions are  in  your  power.  You  will  not  betray  them.  Or,  if  you 
deem  it  your  duty  to  reveal  the  plot  to  those  endangered  by  it,  yon 
will  give  its  contrivers  timely  warning.' 

'  Fear  nothing,'  rejoined  Dee.  *  I  cannot,  were  I  so  disposed,  in- 
terfere with  the  fixed  purposes  of  fate.  The  things  revealed  by  my 
familiar  spirits  never  pass  my  lips.  They  are  more  sacred  than  the 
disclosures  made  to  a  priest  of  your  faith  at  the  confessional.  The 
Uoody  enterprise  on  which  these  zealots  are  bent  will  fail.  I  have 
warned  Fawkes  :  but  my  warning,  though  conveyed  by  the  lips  of 
the  dead,  and  by  other  potent  conjurations, was  unavailing.  I  would 
warn  Catesby  and  Garnet,  but  they  would  heed  me  not.  Viviana 
Badcliffe,'  he  continued,  in  a  solemn  voice,  '  you  questioned  me 
just  now  about  the  future.  Have  you  courage  to  make  the  same  de- 
mand from  your  dead  father  1  If  so,  I  will  compel  his  corpse  to  an- 
swer you.' 

*  Oh !  no— no,'  cried  Viviana,  horror-stricken  5  '  not  for  worlds 
would  I  commit  so  impious  an  act.  Gladly  as  I  would  know  what 
fate  has  in  store  for  me,  nothing  should  induce  me  to  purchase  the 
knowledge  at  so  dreadful  a  price.' 

'  Farewell,  then,'  said  Dee.  '  At  midnight,  at  the  south  porch  of 
the  Collegiate  Church,  I  shall  expect  you.' 

So  saying,  he  took  his  departure  i  and,  on  entering  the  gallery, 
perceived  Catesby  hastily  retreating. 

Aha  !'  he  muttered.  '  We  have  had  a  listener  here.  Well,  no 
matter.    What  he  has  heard  may  prove  serviceable  to  him.' 

He  then  returned  to  the  chamber  occupied  by  Guy  Fawkes,  and 
finding  he  had  dropped  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sleep,  motioned 
Kelley,  who  was  standing  by  the  bedside  watching  his  slumbers  with 
folded  arms,  to  follow  him,  and  bowing  gravely  to  Gramet,  quitted 
the  hall. 

As  he  crossed  the  court,  on  his  way  to  the  drawbridge,  Catesby 
suddenly  threw  himself  in  his  path,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  cried  in  a  menacing  voice, — *  Doctor  Deci  neither  you  nor 
your  companion  shall  quit  the  hall  till  you  have  solenmly  sworn  not 
to  divulge  aught  pertaining  to  the  plot,  of  which  you  have  so  myste- 
riously obtained  information.' 
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^  Is  this  my  recompense  for  rescaing  your  comrade  from  the  jaws 
of  death,  sir  V  replied  Dee,  sternly. 

'  The  necessity  of  the  case  must  plead  its  excuse,'  lejoined  Cates- 
by.  '  My  own  safety,  and  the  safety  of  those  leagued  with  me  in  the 
great  design,  require  that  I  should  be  peremptory  in  my  demand. 
Did  I  not  owe  you  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  for  your  resuscitation  of 
Guy  Fawkes,  I  would  have  insured  your  secrecy  with  your  life.  As 
it  is,  I  will  be  content  with  your  oath.' 

'  Fool  1'  exclaimed  Dee,  ^  stand  aside,  or  I  will  compel  you  to  do 
so.' 

<  Think  not  to  terrify  me  by  idle  threats,'  returned  Catesby.  ^  I 
willingly  acknowledge  your  superior  skill, — as,  indeed,  I  have  good 
reason  to  do, — ^in  the  science  of  medicine ;  but  I  have  no  ^faith  in 
your  magical  tricks.  A  little  reflection  has  shown  me  how  the  know- 
ledge I  at  first  thought  so  wonderful  was  acquired.  Tou  obtained  it 
by  means  of  Martin  Heydocke,  who,  mounted  on  a  swift  steed,  reach- 
ed  the  College  before  me.  He  told  you  of  the  object  of  my  visit, — 
of  Yiviana's  wish  to  have  her  father  interred  in  the  Collegiate 
Church,— of  her  message  to  Humphrey  Chetham.  You  were,  there- 
fore, fully  prepared  for  my  arrival,  and  at  first,  I  must  confess,  com- 
pletely imposed  upon  me.  Nay,  had  I  not  overheard  your  conversa- 
tion just  now  with  Yiviana,  I  might  have  remained  your  dupe  still. 
But  your  allusion  to  Chetham's  visit  awakened  my  suspicions,  and,  on 
re-considering  the  matter,  the  whole  trick  flashed  upon  me.' 

'  What  more  V  demanded  Dee,  his  brow  lowering,  and  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  rage. 

^  Thus  much,'  returned  Catesby.  '  I  have  your  secret,  and  you 
have  mine.  And  though  the  latter  is  the  more  important,  inasmuch 
as  several  lives  hang  upon  it,  whereas  a  conjuror's  worthless  reputa- 
tion is  alone  dependent  on  the  other,  yet  both  must  be  kept.  Swear, 
then,  not  to  reveal  the  plot,  and  in  my  turn  I  will  take  any  oath  you 
choose  to  dictate  not  to  disclose  the  jugglery  I  have  detected.' 

^  I  will  make  no  terms  with  you,'  returned  Dee  ;  '  and  if  I  do  not 
reveal  your  damnable  plot,  it  is  not  from  consideration  of  you  or  your 
associates,  but  because  the  hour  for  its  disclosure  is  not  yet  arrived. 
When  full  pro<^  of  your  guilt  can  be  obtained,  then  rest  assured  it 
will  be  made  known, — ^though  not  by  me.  Not  one  of  your  number 
shall  escape — not  one.' 

't  Catesby  again  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  seemed  from' his 
looks  to  be  meditating  the  destruction  of  the  Doctor  and  his  assistant. 
But  they  appeared  wholly  unconcerned  at  his  glances. 

*  What  you  have  said  concerning  Martin  Heydocke  is  false— as 
false  as  your  own  foul  and  bloody  scheme,'  pursued  Dee.  *  I  have 
neither  seen,  wot  spoken  with  him.' 

^  But  your  assisUnt,  Edward  Kelley,  has,'  retorted  Catesby,  <  and 
that  amounto  to  the  same  thing.' 
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*  For  the  third  and  last  time  I  command  you  to  stand  aside^'  cried 
Dee,  in  a  tone  of  concentrated  anger. 

Catesby  laughed  aloud. 

*  What  if  I  refuse  V  he  said,  in  a  jeering  yoice. 

Doctor  Dee  made  no  answer ;  but,  suddenly  drawing  a  small  phial 
from  beneath  his  robe,  cast  its  contents  in  his  opponent's  face.  Blind- 
ed  by  the  spirit,  Catesby  raised  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  and  while  in 
this  condition  a  thick  cloth  was  thrown  over  his  head  from  behind, 
and,  despite  his  resistance,  he  was  borne  ofi|  and  bound  with  a  strong 
cord  to  an  adjoining  tree. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  during  which  he  exhausted  his  fury  in  vain 
outcries  for  assistance,  and  execrations  and  menaces  against  Dee 
and  his  companion.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  hearing  steps 
approaching,  he  called  loudly  to  be  released,  and  was  answered  by 
the  voice  of  Martin  Heydocke. 

'  What !  is  it  your  worship  I  behold  V  cried  Martin,  in  a  tone  of 
affected  commiseration.  *  Mercy  on  usl  what  has  happened  1 
Have  the  rascally  searchers  been  bere  again  1' 

'Hold  your  peace,  knave,  and  unbind  me,'  rejoined  Catesby 
angrily.  '  I  shrewdly  suspect,'  he  added,  as  his  commands  were 
obeyed,  and  the  cord  twined  around  his  arms  was  unfastened, 
and  the  cloth  removed,  shrewdly  suspect,'  he  said,  fixing  a 
stem  glance  upon  Martin,  i^ch  efiectuaJly  banished  the  smile 
from  his  demure  countenance, '  that  you  have  had  some  share  in  this 
business.' 

*'  What  I,  your  worship  V  exclaimed  Martin.  '  Not  the  slightest, 
I  assure  you.  It  was  by  mere  chance  I  came  this  way,  and,  per- 
ceiving some  one  tied  to  a  tree,  was  about  to  take  to  my  heels, 
udien,  fancying  1  recognised  your  worship's  well-formed  legs,  I  ven- 
tured forward.' 

*  Tou  shall  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  my  worship's 
boots,  rascal,  if  I  find  my  suspicions  correct,'  rejoined  Catesby. 
*  Have  you  the  efi!rontery  to  tell  me  you  have  never  seen  this  rope, 
and  this  cloth  before  V 

'  Certes,  I  have,  your  worship,'  replied  Martin.  *  May  the  first 
hang  me,  and  the  last  serve  as  my  winding-sheet,  if  I  speak  not  the 
truth !  Ah,  now  I  look  again,'  he  added,  pretending  to  examine 
them,  *  it  must  be  a  horse-cloth  and  halter  from  the  stable.  Perad- 
ventnre,  I  have  seen  them.' 

*  That  I  will  be  sworn  you  have,  and  used  them  too  J  rejoined 
Catesby.  '  I  am  half  inclined  to  tie  you  to  the  tree  in  my  place. 
But  where  is  your  employer  1 — where  is  Doctor  Dee  V 

'  Doctor  Dee  is  not  my  employer,'  answered  Martin,  '  neither 
do  I  serve  him.  Humphrey  Chetham,  as  I  have  already  told 
your  worship,  is  my  master.  As  to  the  Doctor,  he  left  the  hall 
some  time  since.  Father  Garnet  thought  you  had  accompanied 
him  on  the  road.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him.   Of  atruth  I  have  not.' 
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Gatesby  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  strode  towards  the  hall, 
while  Martin,  with  a  secret  smile,  picked  up  the  halter  and  cloths 
and  withdrew  to  the  stable. 

Repairing  to  the  chamber  of  the  mounded  man,  Gatesby  found 
Garnet  seated  by  his  couch,  and  related  what  had  occurred.  The 
Jesuit  listened  with  profound  attention  to  the  recital,  and  on  its  con- 
clusion observed, — 

*  I  am  sorry  you  have  offended  Doctor  Dee,  my  son.  He  might 
have  proved  a  good  friend.  As  it  is,  you  have  made  him  a  danger- 
ous enemy.' 

^He  was  not  to  be  trusted,  father,'  returned  Gatesby.  'But 
if  you  have  any  fears  of  him,  or  Kelley,  I  will  speedily  set  them  at 
rest.' 

*  No  violence,  my  son,*  rejoined  Garnet.  '  You  will  only  increase 
the  mischief  you  have  already  occasioned.  I  do  not  think  Dee  will 
betray  us.  But  additional  circumspection  will  be  requisite.  Tarry 
here  while  I  confer  with  Viviana  on  this  subject.  She  has  apparent- 
ly some  secret  influence  with  the  Doctor,  and  may  be  prevailed  upon 
to  exercise  it  in  our  behalf.' 

It  was  long  before  Garnet  retuitied.  When  he  reappeared,  his 
looks  convinced  Gatesby  that  the  interview  had  not  proved  satis- 
factory. 

^  Your  imprudence  has  placed  us  in  a  perilous  position,  my  son,' 
he  observed.  '  Viviana  refuses  to  speak  to  Doctor  Dee  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  strongly  reprobates  your  conduct.' 

Gatesby's  brow  lowered. 

'  There  is  but  one  course  to  pursue,'  he  muttered,  rising,  *  our  lives 
or  his  must  be  sacrificed.    I  will  act  at  once.' 

*  Hold  !'  exclaimed  Garnet,  authoritatively.  '  Wait  till  to-mor- 
row ;  and,  if  aught  occurs  in  the  interim  to  confirm  your  suspicions, 
do  as  you  think  proper.    I  will  not  oppose  you.' 

'  If  I  forbear  so  long,'  returned  Gatesby,  '  it  will  not  be  safe  to  re- 
main here.' 

'  I  will  risk  it,'  said  Garnet, '  and  I  counsel  you  to  do  the  same. 
You  will  not  leave  Viviana  at  this  strait.' 

'  I  have  no  such  thoughts,'  replied  Gatesby.  '  If  I  go,  she  goes 
too.' 

'  Then  it  will  be  in  vauo,  I  am  sure,  to  induce  her  to  accompany 
you  till  her  father  is  interred,'  observed  Garnet. 

*  True,'  replied  Gatesby  ;  *  I  had  forgotten  that.  We  shall  meet 
the  hoary  juggler  at  the  church,  and  an  opportunity  may  occur  for 
executing  my  purpose  there.  Unless  he  will  swear  at  the  altar  not  to 
betray  us,  he  shall  die  by  my  hand.' 

*  An  oath  in  such  a  case  would  be  no  security,  my  son,'  returned 
Garnet ;  '  and  his  slaughter  and  that  of  his  companion  would  be 
equally  ineflicacious,  and  greatly  prejudicial  to  our  cause.  If  he 
means  to  betray  us,  he  has  done  so  already.   But  I  have  little  ap- 
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preheDBion.  I  do  not  think  him  well  aflfected  towards  the  gov- 
eminent,  and  I  cannot  bnt  think,  if  you  had  not  thus  grossly  insult- 
ed him,  he  would  have  favoured  rather  than  opposed  our  design. 
If  he  was  aware  of  the  plot,  and  adverse  to  it,  what  need  was  there 
to  exert  his  skill  in  behalf  of  our  dying  friend,  who,  but  for  him, 
would  have  been,  ere  this,  a  lump  of  lifeless  clay  1  No,  no,  my  son. 
Yon  are  far  too  hasty  in  your  judgment.  Nor  am  I  less  surprised 
at  your  injustice.  Overlooking  the  great  benefit  he  has  conferred 
upon  us,  because  Doctor  Dee  has  thwarted  some  trifling  scheme, 
yoTi  would  requite  him  by  cutting  his  throat.' 

*  Tour  rebuke  is  just,  father,'  returned  Gatesby.  *  I  have  acted 
heedlessly.    But  I  will  endeavour  to  repair  my  error.' 

^  Enough,  my  son,'  replied  Garnet.  '  It  will  be  advisable  to  go 
well  armed  to  the  church  to-night,  for  fear  of  a  surprise.  But  I  shall 
not  absent  myself  on  that  account.' 

'Nor  I,'  said  Gatesby. 

The  conversation  was  then  carried  on  on  other  topics,  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Viviana,  who  came  to  consult 
them  about  the  funeral.  It  was  arranged — since  better  could  not 
be  found — that  the  vehicle  used  to  bring  thither  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate knight  should  transport  it  to  its  last  home.  No  persua- 
sions of  Oamet  could  induce  Viviana  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  attend- 
ing the  ceremony ;  and  Gatesby,  though  he  affected  the  contrary, 
secretly  rejoiced  at  her  determination.  .  Martin  Heydocke  was  next 
despatched  in  search  of  assistants  who  could  be  depended  upon,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  preparations  for  the  melancholy 
business. 

Night  came,  and  all  was  in  readiness.  Viviana  to  the  last  in- 
dulged a  hope  that  Humphrey  Ghetham  would  arrive  in  time  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  with  her ;  but,  as  he  did  not  appear,  she  concluded 
he  had  received  Doctor  Dee's  warning.  Martin  Heydocke  was  left 
in  charge  of  Guy  Fawkes,  who  still  continued  to  slumber  deeply, 
and,  when  within  half  an  hour  of  the  appointed  time,  the  train  set  out. 

They  were  all  well  mounted,  and  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace  along 
the  lane  skirting  the  west  bank  of  the  Irwell.  The  night  was  pro- 
foundly dark ;  and,  as  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  carry  torches, 
some  care  was  requisite  to  keep  in  the  right  road.  Gatesby  rode 
first,  and  was  followed  by  Garnet  and  Viviana,  after  whom  came  the 
little  vehicle  containing  the  body.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  two 
attendants,  hired  by  Martin  Heydocke ;  a  third  acting  as  driver  of 
the  sorry  substitute  for  a  hearse.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  any 
of  the  party.  In  this  stealthy  manner  was  the  once-powerful  and 
wealthy  Sir  William  Radclifie,  the  owner  of  the  whole  district 
through  which  they  were  passing,  conveyed  to  the  burial<^lace  of 
his  ancestors  I 

In  shorter  time  than  they  had  allowed  themselves  for  the  journey, 
the  melancholy  cavalcade  reached  Salford  Bridge,  and  crossing  it  at 
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a  quick  pace,  as  had  been  previously  arranged  by  Catesby,  arrived 
without  molestation  or  notice  (for  no  one  was  abroad  in  the  town  at 
that  hour,)  at  the  southern  gate  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  where,  it 
may  be  remembered,  Quy  Fawkes  had  witnessed  the  execution  of 
the  two  seminary  priests,  and  on  the  spikes  of  which  their  heads  and 
dismembered  bodies  were  now  fixed.  An  old  man  here  presented 
himself,  and,  unlocking  the  gate,  informed  them  he  was  Robert 
Bumell,  the  sexton.  The  shell  was  then  taken  out,  and  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  two  assistants  towards  the  church,  Bumell 
leading  the  way.  Garnet  followed ;  and  as  soon  as  Catesby  had 
committed  the  horses  to  the  care  of  the  driver  of  the  carriage,  he 
tendered  his  arm  to  Viviana,  who  could  scarcely  have  reached  the 
sacred  structure  unsupported. 

Doctor  Dee  met  them  at  the  church  porch,  as  he  had  appointed, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  through  it,  the  door  was  locked. 
Addressing  a  few  words  in  an  under  tone  to  Viviana,  but  not  deign- 
ing to  notice  either  of  her  companions,  Dee  directed  the  bearers  of 
the  body  to  follow  him,  and  j>roceeded  towards  the  choir. 

The  interior  of  the  reverend  and  beautiful  fane  was  buried  in  pro- 
found gloom,  and  the  feeble  light  diffused  by  the  sexton's  lantern 
only  made  the  darkness  more  palpable.  On  entering  the  broad  and 
noble  nave  nothing  could  be  seen  of  its  clustered  pillars,  or  of  the 
exquisite  pointed  arches,  enriched  with  cinquefoil  and  quatrefoil,  in- 
closing blank  shields,  which  they  supported.  Neither  could  it« 
sculptured  cornice  5  its  clerestory  windows ;  its  upper  range  of  co- 
lumns supporting  demi-angels,  playing  on  musical  instruments ;  its 
moulded  roof  crossed  by  transverse  beams,  enriched  in  the  inter- 
stices with  sculptured  ornaments,  be  distinguished.  Most  of  these 
architectural  glories  were  invisible.  But  the  very  gloom  in  which 
they  were  shrouded,  was  imposing.  As  the  dim  light  fell  upon  pillar 
after  pillar  as  they  passed,  revealing  their  mouldings,  piercing  a  few 
feet  into  the  side  aisles,  and  falling  upon  the  grotesque  heads,  the 
embattled  ornaments  and  grotesque  tracery  of  the  arches,  die  efieet 
was  inexpressibly  striking. 

Nor  were  the  personages  inappropriate  to  the  sombre  scene.  The 
reverend  figure  of  Dee,  with  his  loose  flowing  robe,  and  long  white 
beard ;  the  priestly  garb  and  grave  aspect  of  Garnet ;  the  soldierlike 
bearing  of  Catesby,  his  armed  heel,  and  rapier-point  claidcing  upon 
the  pavement  5  the  drooping  figure  of  Viviana,  whose  features  were  bu- 
ried in  her  kerchief,  and  whose  sobs  were  distinctly  audible  ;  the 
strangely-fashioned  cofiin,  and  the  uncouth  attendants  by  whom  it 
was  borne ; — all  constituted  a  singular,  and  at  the  same  time  deeply- 
interesting  picture. 

Approaching  the  magnificent  screen  terminating  the  nave,  they 
passed  through  an  arched  gateway  within  it,  and  entered  the  choir. 
The  west-end  of  this  part  of  the  church  was  assigned  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family,  the  head  of  which  wa» 
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about  to  be  deposited  within  it,  and  was  designated,  from  the  cir^ 
comstance,  the  '  Radcliffe  chancel.'  A  long  slab  of  grey  marble, 
in  which  a  brass  plate,  displaying  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Radcliffes,  was  inserted,  had  been  remored,  and  the  earth  thrown 
out  of  the  cavity  beneath  it.  Eelley,  who  ha4  assisted  in  making 
the  excavation,  was  standing  beside  it,  leaning  on  a  spade,  with  a 
lantern  at  his  feet.  He  drew  aside  as  the  funeral  train  approach- 
ed, and  the  shell  was  deposited  at  the  edge  of  the  grave. 

Picturesque  and  striking  as  was  the  scene  in  the  nave,  it  fell 
far  short  of  that  now  exhibited.  The  choir  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  at  Manchester  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  simi- 
lar structure.  Its  thirty  elaborately-carved  stalls,  covered  with 
canopies  of  the  richest  tabernacle  work,  surmounted  by  niches, 
mouldings,  pinnacles,  and  perforated  tracery,  and  crowned  with  a 
richly  sculptured  cornice ;  its  side  aisles,  with  their  pillars  and  arches  $ 
its  moulded  ceiling  rich  in  the  most  delicate  and  fairy  tracery ;  its  gor- 
geous ahar-screen  of  carved  oak ;  and  its  magnificent  eastern  win- 
dow, then  filled  with  stained  glass,  form  a  coup  d^cnl  of  almost  une- 
qualled splendour  and  beauty.  Few  of  these  marvels  could  now  be 
seen  But  such  points  of  the  pinnacles  and  hanging  canopies  of 
the  stalls,  of  the  fa9ades  of  the  side-aisles,  and  of  the  fretted  roof, 
as  received  any  portion  of  the  light,  came  in  with  admirable  efifect. 

*  All  is  prepared,  you  perceive,'  observed  Dee  to  Viviana.  *  I  will 
retire  while  the  ceremony  is  performed.'  And  gravely  inclining 
his  head,  he  passed  through  an  arched  door  in  the  south  aisle,  and 
entered  the  chapter-house. 

Garnet  was  about  to  proceed  with  the  service  appointed  by  the 
Romish  Church  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  when  Viviana,  uttering  a 
loud  cry,  would  have  fallen,  if  Catesby  had  not  flown  to  her  assistance, 
and  bom  her  to  one  of  the  stalls.  Recovering  her  self-possession 
the  next  moment,  she  entreated  him  to  leave  her  ;  and  while  the 
service  proceeded,  she  knelt  down  and  prayed  fervently  for  the  soul 
of  the  departed. 

Placing  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  body,  Oamet  ^rinkled  it  with. . 
holy  water,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  in  a  small  silver  consecrat- 
ed vessel.  He  then  recited  the  De  Profundia,  the  Muererey  and  other 
antiphons  and  prayers ;  placed  incense  in  a  burner,  which  he  had 
likewise  brought  with  him,  and  having  lighted  it,  bowed  reverently 
towards  the  ahar,  sprinkled  the  body  thrice  with  holy  water  at  the 
sides,  at  the  head,  and  the  feet ;  and  then  walking  round  it  with  the 
incense-bnmer,  dispersed  its  fragrant  odour  over  it.  This  done,  he 
recited  another  prayer,  pronounced  a  solemn  benediction  over  the 
place  of  sepulture,  and  the  body  was  lowered  into  it. 

The  noise  of  the  eaith  falling  upon  the  shell  roused  Viviana  from 
her  devotion.  She  looked  towards  the  grave,  but  could  see  nothing 
but  the  gloomy  group  around  it,  prominent  among  which  appeared  the 
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tall  figure  of  Gatesby.  The  sight  was  too  much  for  her,  and,  unable 
to  control  her  grief,  she  fainted.  Meanwhile,  the  grave  was  rapidly 
filled,  all  lending  their  aid  to  the  task  ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but 
to  restore  the  slab  to  its  original  position.  By  the  united  efforts  of 
Catesby,  Kelley,  and  the  sexton,  this  was  soon  accomplished,  and 
the  former,  unaware  of  what  had  happened,  was  about  to  proceed  to 
Viyiana  to  tell  her  all  was  over,  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  loud  knock- 
ing at  the  church  door,  accompanied  by  a  clamorous  demand  for 
admittance. 

*We  are  betrayed V  exclaimed  Catesby.  'It  is  as  I  suspect- 
ed. Take  care  of  Viviana  j  father.  I  will  after  the  hoary  impostor, 
and  cleave  his  skull.   Extinguish  the  lights-^iuick  !  —quick  ! ' 

Garnet  hastily  complied  with  these  injunctions,  and  the  choir  was 
plunged  in  total  darkness.  He  then  rushed  to  the  stalls,  but  could 
nowhere  find  Viviana.  He  called  her  by  name,  but  received  no 
answer,  and  was  continuing  his  fruitless  search,  when  he  heard  foot- 
steps approaching,  and  the  voice  of  Catesby  exclaimed, 

*  Follow  me  with  your  charge,  father.' 

*  Alas  1  my  son,  she  is  not  here,'  replied  Garnet.  '  I  have  searched 
each  stall  as  carefully  as  I  could  in  the  dark.  I  fear  she  has  been 
spirited  away  .'^ 

<  Impossible !  '  cried  Catesby.  And  he  ran  his  hand  along  the  row 
of  sculptured  seats,  but  without  success.  '  She  is  indeed  gone  !'  he 
exclaimed,  distractedly.  *  It  was  here  I  left  her — ^nay,  here  I  beheld 
her  at  the  very  moment  the  lights  were  extinguished.  Viviana  ! — 
Viviana !' 

But  all  was  silent. 

*  It  is  that  cursed  magician's  handiwork  1 '  he  continued,  striking 
his  forehead  in  despair. 

'  Did  you  find  him  V  demanded  Garnet. 

*  No,'  replied  Catesby.  '  The  door  of  the  chapter-house  was  locked 
inside.    The  treacherous  villain  did  well  to  guard  against  my  fury.' 

*  You  provoked  his  resentment,  my  son,'  rejoined  Garnet.  '  But 
this  is  not  a  season  for  reproaches.  Something  must  be  done.  Where 
is  Kelley  r 

A^  the  suggestion,  Catesby  instantly  darted  to  the  spot  where  the 
seer  had  stood.  He  was  not  there.  He  then  questioned  the  assist, 
ants,  whose  teeth  were  chattering  with  fright,  but  they  had  neither 
heard  him  depart,  nor  could  tell  anything  about  him  ;  and  perceiving 
plainly  from  their  trepidation  that  these  men  would  lend  no  aid,  even 
if  they  did  not  join  the  assailants,  he  returned  to  communicate  his 
apprehensions  to  Gramet. 

During  all  this  time,  the  knocking  and  vociferations  at  the  door  had 
continued  with  increased  violence,  and  reverberated  in  hollow  peals 
along  the  roof  and  aisles  of  the  church. 

The  emergency  was  a  ^fearful  one.  Catesby,  however,  had 
been  too  often  placed  in  situations  of  peril,  and  was  too  constitution- 
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aliy  brave,  to  experience  much  uneasiness  for  himself ;  but  his  ap- 
prehensions lest  Garnet  should  be  captured,  and  the  sudden  and 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Viviana  almost  distracted  him.  Per- 
suading himself  she  might  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  or  that  he  had 
overlooked  the  precise  spot  where  he  had  left  her,  he  renewed  his 
search,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before  ;  and  he  was  almost 
beginning  to  believe  that  some  magic  might  have  been  practised  to 
cause  her  disappearance,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  had  been 
carried  off  by  Kelley. 

*  Fool  that  1  was,  not  to  think  of  that  before !'  he  exclaimed.  ^  I 
have  unintentionally  aided  their  project  by  extinguishing  the  lights. 
But,  now  that  I  am  satisfied  she  is  gone,  I  can  devote  my  whole 
energies  to  the  preservation  of  Garnet.  They  shall  not  capture  us 
so  easily  as  they  anticipate.' 

With  this,  he  approached  the  priest,  and  grasping  his  hand,  drew 
him  noiselessly  along.  They  had  scarcely  passed  through  the  arch- 
ed doorway  in  the  screen,  and  set  foot  within  the  nave,  when  the 
clamour  without  ceased.  The  next  moment  a  thundering  crash  was 
heard,  the  door  burst  open,  and  a  number  of  armed  figures  bearing 
torches,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  rushed  with  loud  vocifer- 
ations into  the  church. 

'  We  must  surrender,  my  son,'  said  Ghimet.  '  It  will  be  useless  to 
contend  against  that  force.' 

*  But  we  may  yet  escape  them,'  rejoined  Catesby.  And  glancing 
hastily  round,  he  perceived  a  small  open  door  in  the  wall  at  the  right, 
and  pointing  it  out  to  the  priest,  hurried  towards  it. 

On  reaching  it,  they  found  it  communicated  with  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  evidently  leading  to  the  roof. 

'  Saved  !  saved !'  cried  Catesby,  triumphantly.  *  Mount  first, 
father.   I  will  defend  the  passage.' 

The  pursuers,  who  saw  the  course  taken  by  the  fugitives,  set  up  a 
loud  shout,  and  ran  as  swiftly  as  they  could  in  the  same  direction, 
and  by  the  time  the  latter  had  gained  the  door  they  were  within  a 
few  yards  of  it.  Garnet  darted  up  the  steps  ;  but  Catesby  lingered 
to  make  fast  the  door,  and  thus  oppose  some  obstacle  to  the  hostile 
party.  His  efforts,  however,  were  unexpectedly  checked,  and,  on 
examination,  he  found  it  was  hooked  to  the  wall  at  the  back.  Un- 
doing the  fastening,  the  door  swung  to,  and  he  instantly  bolted  it. 
Overjoyed  at  his  success,  and  leaving  his  pursuers,  who  at  this  mo- 
ment arrived,  to  vent  their  disappointment  in  loud  menaces,  he 
hastened  after  Gramet.  Calling  loud^  to  him,  he  was  answered  from 
a  small  dark  chamber  on  the  right,  into  which  the  priest  had  retreated. 

^  We  have  but  prolonged  our  torture,'  groaned  Garnet.  *  I  can  find 
no  outlet.  Our  foes  will  speedily  force  an  entrance,  and  we  must 
then  fall  into  their  hands.' 

^  There  must  be  some  door  opening  upon  the  roof,  father,'  rejoined 
Catesby.   '  Mount  as  high  as  you  can  go,  and  search  carefully.  1 
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will  defend  the  stairs,  and  will  undertake  to  maintain  my  post  against 
the  whole  rout.' 

Thus  urged,  Garnet  ascended  the  steps.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  the  thundering  at  the  door  below  increased, 
and  the  heavy  blows  of  some  weighty  implement  directed  against  it, 
were  distinctly  heard,  he  cried, 

'  I  have  found  a  door,  but  the  bolts  are  rusty — I  cannot  move  them.' 

'  Use  all  your  strength,  father,'  shouted  Catesby,  who  having  plant* 
ed  himself  with  his  drawn  sword  at  an  advantageous  point,  was 
listening  with  intense  anxiety  to  the  exertions  of  the  assailing  party. 
'  Do  not  relax  your  efforts  for  a  moment.' 

Mt  is  in  vain,  my  son,'  rejoined  Garnet,  in  accents  of  despair. 
*  My  hands  are  bruised  and  bleeding,  but  the  bolts  stir  not.' 

'  Distraction !'  cried  Catesby,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage.  ^  Let 
me  try.' 

And  he  was  about  to  hasten  to  the  priest's  assistance,  when  the 
door  below  was  burst  open  with  a  loud  crash,  and  the  assailants 
rushed  up  the  steps.  The  passage  was  so  narrow,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  mount  singly,  and  Catesby's  was  scarcely  a  vain  boast 
when  he  said  he  could  maintain  his  ground  against  the  whole  host. 
Shouting  to  Garnet  to  renew  his  efforts,  he  prepared  for  the  assault. 
Reserving  his  petronels  to  the  last,  he  trusted  solely  to  his  rapier, 
and  leaning  against  the  newel,  or  circular  column  round  which  the 
stairs  twined,  he  was  in  a  great  measure  defended  from  the  weapons 
of  his  adversaries,  while  they  were  completely  exposed  to  his  attack. 
The  darkness,  moreover,  in  which  he  was  enveloped  offered  an  ad- 
ditional protection,  whereas  the  torches  they  carried  made  his  mark 
certain.  As  soon  as  the  foremost  of  tde  band  came  within  reach, 
Catesby  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast,  and  pushed  him  back  with 
all  his  force  upon  his  comrades.  The  man  fell  heavily  backwards, 
dislodging  the  next  in  advance,  who  in  his  turn  upset  his  successor, 
and  80  on,  till  the  whole  band  was  thrown  into  confusion.  A  dis- 
charge of  fire-arms  followed ;  but,  sheltered  by  the  newel,  Catesby 
sustained  no  injury.  At  this  moment,  he  was  cheered  by  a  cry  from 
Garnet  that  he  had  succeeded  in  forcing  back  the  bolts,  terror  hav 
ing  supplied  him  with  a  strength  not  his  own  ;  and,  making  another 
sally  cq[>on  his  assailants,  amid  the  disorder  that  ensued,  Catesby  re- 
treated, and  rapidly  tracking  the  steps,  reached  the  door,  through 
which  the  priest  had  already  passed.  When  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  outlet,  Catesby  felt,  from  the  current  of  fresh  air  that  saluted 
him,  that  it  opened  upon  the  roof  of  the  church.  Nor  was  he  de- 
ceived. A  few  steps  placed  nim  upon  the  leads,  where  he  found 
Garnet. 

^  It  is  you,  my  son,'  cried  the  latter,  on  beholding  him  ;  ^  I  thought 
from  the  shouts  you  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.' 

^  No,  Heaven  be  praised !  I  am  as  yet  safe,  and  trust  to  deliver 
you  out  of  their  hands.   Come  with  me  to  the  battlements.' 
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^  The  batdements !'  exclaimed  Garnet.  ^  A  leap  from  such  a  height 
as  that  were  certain  destruction.' 

'  It  were  so,'  repHed  Gatesby,  dragging  him  along.  *  But  tmat  to 
me,  and  you  shall  yet  reach  the  ground  uninjured.' 

Arrived  at  the  battlements,  Catesby  leaned  over  them,  and  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  what  was  beneath.  It  was  still  so  dark  that 
he  could  scarcely  discern  any  objects  but  those  close  to  him,  but  as 
far  as  he  could  trust  his  vision,  he  thought  he  perceived  a  projecting 
building  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  below ;  and  calling  to  mind  the 
form  of  the  church,  which  he  had  frequently  seen  and  admired,  he 
remembered  its  chantries,  and  had  no  doubt  but  it  was  the  roof  of 
one  of  them  that  he  beheld.  If  he  could  reach  it,  the  descent  from 
thence  would  be  easy,  and  he  immediately  communicated  the  idea  to 
Qamet,  who  shrank  aghast  from  it.  Little  time,  however,  was  al- 
lowed for  consideration.  Their  pursuers  had  already  scaled  the 
stairs,  and  were  springing  one  after  another  upon  the  leads,  uttering 
the  most  terrible  threats  against  the  destroyer  of  their  comrade. 
Hastily  divesting  himself  of  his  cloak,  Catesby  clambered  over  the 
battlements,  and,  impelled  by  fear,  Garnet  threw  off  his  robe,  and 
foUowed  his  example.  Clinging  to  the  grotesque  stone  water-spouts 
which  projected  below  the  battlements,  and  placing  the  points  of  his 
feet  upon  the  arches  of  the  clerestory  windows,  and  thence  upon  the 
muUions  and  transom  bars,  Catesby  descended  in  safety,  and  then 
turned  to  assist  his  companion,  who  was  quickly  by  his  side. 

The  most  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  the  descent  was  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  They  were  now  nearly  thirty  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  same  irregularities  in  the  walls  which  had  favoured  them  in 
the  upper  structure  did  not  exist  in  the  lower.  But  their  present 
position,  exposed  as  it  was  to  their  pursuers,  who,  having  reached  the 
point  immediately  overhead,  were  preparing  to  fire  upon  them,  was 
too  dangerous  to  allow  of  its  occupation  for  a  moment,  and  G^amet 
required  no  urging  to  make  him  clamber  over  the  low  embattled  par- 
apet. Descending  a  flying  buttress  that  defended  an  angle  of  the 
building,  Catesby,  who  was  possessed  of  great  strength  and  activity, 
was  almost  instantly  upon  the  ground.  Garnet  was  not  so  fortunate. 
Missing  his  footing,  he  fell  from  a  considerable  height,  and  his  groans 
proclaimed  that  he  had  received  some  serious  injury.  Catesby  in- 
stantly flew  to  him,  and  demanded,  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  anxiety, 
whether  he  was  much  hurt. 

*  My  right  arm  is  broken,'  gasped  the  suflferer,  raising  himself  with 
difficulty.  *  What  other  injuries  I  have  sustained  I  know  not ;  but 
every  joint  seems  dislocated,  and  my  face  is  covered  with  blood. 
Heaven  have  pity  on  me  !' 

As  he  spoke,  a  shout  of  exultation  arose  from  the  hostile  party, 
who  having  heard  Garnet's  fall,  and  the  groans  that  succeeded  it, 
at  once  divined  the  cause,  and  made  sure  of  a  capture.   A  deep  si- 
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lence  followed,  proving  that  they  had  quitted  the  roof,  and  were  hast- 
ening to  secure  their  prey. 

Aware  that  it  would  take  them  some  little  time  to  descend  the 
winding  staircase,  and  traverse  the  long  aisle  of  the  church,  Cateshy 
felt  certain  of  distancing  them.  But  he  could  not  ahandon  Garnet, 
who  had  hecome  insensible  from  the  agony  of  his  fractured  limb,  and 
lifting  him  carefully  in  his  arms,  he  placed  him  upon  his  shoulder, 
nnd  started  at  a  swift  pace  towards  the  further  extremity  of  the 
churchyard. 

At  the  period  of  this  history,  the  western  boundary  of  the  Colle- 
giate Church  was  covered  by  a  precipitous  sandstone  rock  of  great 
height,  the  base  of  which  was  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Irwel), 
while  its  summit  was  guarded  by  a  low  stone  wall.  In  after  years, 
a  range  of  small  habitations  was  built  upon  this  spot,  but  they  have 
been  recently  removed,  and  the  rock  having  been  lowered,  a  road 
now  occupies  their  site.  Nerved  by  desperation,  Catesby,  who  was 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  locality  to  know  whither  he  was 
shaping  his  course,  determined  to  hazard  a  descent,  which,  under 
calmer  circumstances,  he  would  have  deemed  wholly  impracticable. 
His  pursuers,  who  issued  from  the  church  porch  a  few  seconds  after 
he  had  passed  it,  saw  him  hurry  towards  the  low  wall  edging  the  pre- 
cipice, and,  encumbered  as  he  was  with  the  priest,  vault  over  it.  Not 
deeming  it  possible  he  would  dare  to  spring  from  such  a  height,  they 
darted  after  him.  But  they  were  deceived,  and  could  scarcely  credit 
their  senses,  when  they  found  him  gone.  Holding  down  their  torch- 
es, they  perceived  him  shooting  down  the  almost  perpendicular  side 
of  the  rock,  and  the  next  moment  a  hollow  plunge  told  that  he  had 
reached  the  water.  They  stared  at  each  other  in  mute  astonishment. 

'  Will  you  follow  him,  Dick  Haughton  V  observed  one,  as  soon  as 
he  had  recovered  his  speech. 

*'  Not  I,'  replied  the  fellow  addressed.  '  I  have  no  fancy  for  a 
broken  neck.  Follow  him  thyself  if  thou  hast  a  mind  to  try  the 
soundness  of  thy  pate.    I  warrant  that  rock  will  put  it  to  the  proof.' 

'  Yet  the  feat  has  just  been  done,  and  by  one  burthened  with  a 
wounded  comrade  into  the  bargain,'  remarked  the  first  speaker. 

^  He  must  be  the  devil,  that 's  certain,'  rejoined  Haughton,  '  and 
Doctor  Dee  himself  is  no  match  for  him.' 

^  He  has  the  devil's  luck^  that 's  certain,'  cried  a  third  soldier. 
'  But  hark !  he  is  swimming  across  the  rirer.  We  may  yet  catch 
him  on  the  opposite  bank.    Come  along,  comrades.' 

With  this,  they  rushed  out  of  the  churchjrard ;  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  the  bridge ;  and  crossing  it,  flew  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  they  dispersed  in  every  direction,  in  search  of  the  fugitive. 
But  they  could  not  discover  a  trace  of  him,  or  his  wounded  com- 
panion. 
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Catesby  himself  could  scarcely  tell  how  he  accomplished  his  hair- 
breadth escape.  Reckless  almost  of  the  result,  he  slid  down  the 
rock,  catching  at  occasional  irregularities  as  he  descended.  The 
river  was  of  great  depth  at  this  point,  and  hroke  the  force  of  his  fall 
On  rising,  he  struck  out  a  few  yards,  and  sufiercd  himself  to  be  car. 
ried  down  the  stream.  He  had  never  for  one  moment  relinquished 
his  hold  of  Gramet,  and  being  an  admirable  swimmer,  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  sustaining  him  with  one  arm,  while  with  the  other  he  guid- 
ed his  course  in  the  water.  In  this  way,  he  reached  the  shore  in 
safety,  about  a  hundred  yards  below  the  bridge,  by  which  means  he 
avoided  his  pursuers,  who,  as  has  just  been  stated,  searched  for  him 
above  it. 

After  debating  with  himself  for  a  short  time  as  to  what  course  he 
should  pursue,  he  decided  upon  conveying  Garnet  to  the  hall,  where 
he  could  procure  restoratives  and  assistance ;  and  though  he  was 
fully  sensible  of  the  danger  of  this  plan,  not  doubting  the  mansion 
would  be  visited  and  searched  by  his  pursuers  before  morning,  yet 
the  necessity  of  warning  Guy  Fawkes  outweighed  every  other  con- 
sideration. Accordingly,  again  shouldering  the  priest,  who,  though 
he  had  regained  his  sensibility,  was  utterly  unable  to  move,  he  com- 
menced his  toilsome  march  ;  and  being  frequently  obliged  to  pause 
and  rest  himself,  it  was  more  than  an  hour  before  he  reached  his 
destination. 

It  was  just  growing  light  as  he  crossed  the  drawbridge,  and  seeing 
a  horse  tied  to  a  tree,  and  the  gate  open,  he  began  to  fear  the  enemy 
had  preceded  him.  Full  of  misgiving,  he  laid  Garnet  upon  a  heap 
of  straw  in  an  outbuilding,  and  entered  the  house.  He  found  no  one 
below,  though  he  glanced  into  each  room.  He  then  noiselessly  as- 
cended the  stairs,  with  tlie  intention  of  proceeding  to  Guy  Fawkes's 
chamber. 

As  he  traversed  the  gallery,  he  heard  voices  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers, the  door  of  which  was  ajar,  and  pausing  to  listen,  distinguished 
the  tones  of  Viviana.  Filled  with  astonishment,  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  room  to  inquire  by  what  means  she  had  reached  the  hall, 
when  he  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  her  companion.  It  was  that 
of  Humphrey  Ghetham.  Maddened  by  jealousy,  Catesby's  first  im- 
pulse was  to  rush  into  the  room  and  stab  his  rival  in  the  presence  of 
his  mistress.   But  he  restrained  his  passion  by  a  powerful  effort. 

After  listening  for  a  few  minutes  intently  to  their  conversation, 
he  found  that  Chetham  was  taking  leave,  and  creeping  softly  down 
stairs,  stationed  himself  in  the  hall,  through  which  he  knew  his  rival 
must  necessarily  pass.  Chetham  presently  appeared.  His  manner 
was  dejected  ;  his  looks  downcast ;  and  he  would  have  passed  Gates- 
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by  without  observing  him,  if  the  latter  had  not  laid  his  hand  upo  n 
his  shoulder. 

'  Mr.  Gatesby !'  exclaimed  the  young  merchant,  starting  as  he  be- 
held the  stem  glance  fixed  upon  him.    '  I  thought  ' 

'  You  thought  I  was  a  prisoner,  no  doubt,'  interrupted  Catesby, 
bitterly.  '  But  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  here  to  confound  you  and 
your  juggling  and  treacherous  associate.* 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,'  replied  Chetham. 

'  I  will  soon  make  myself  intelligible,'  retorted  Catesby.  *  FoUow 
me  to  the  garden.' 

*  I  perceive  your  purpose,  Mr.  Catesby,'  replied  Chetham,  calmly ; 
^  but  it  is  no  part  of  my  principles  to  expose  my  life  to  ruffianly  vio- 
lence. If  you  choose  to  lay  aside  this  insolent  demeanour,  which 
is  more  befitting  an  Alsatian  bully  than  a  gentleman,  I  will  readily 
give  you  such  explanation  of  my  conduct  as  will  fully  content  you, 
and  satisfy  you  that  any  suspicions  you  may  entertain  of  me  are 
unfounded.' 

'  Coward !'  exclaimed  Catesby,  striking  him.  ^  I  want  no  explana- 
tion. Defend  yourself,  or  I  will  treat  you  with  still  greater  indignity.' 

'  Lead  on,  then,'  cried  Chetham,  '  I  would  have  avoided  the  quar- 
rel if  I  could.    But  this  outrage  shall  not  pass  unpunished.' 

As  they  quitted  the  hall,  Viviana  entered  it ;  and,  though  she  was 
greatly  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Catesby,  his  furious  gestures 
left  her  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  purpose.  She  called  to  him  to  stop. 
But  no  attention  was  paid  by  either  party  to  her  cries. 

On  gaining  a  retired  spot  beneath  the  trees,  Catesby,  without  giv- 
ing his  antagonist  time  to  divest  himself  of  the  heavy  horseman's 
cloak  with  which  he  was  incumbered,  and  ^scarcely  to  draw  his 
sword,  assaulted  him.  The  combat  was  furious  on  both  sides,  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  yo^ung  merchant  was  no  match  for  his  adver- 
sary. He  maintained  his  ground,  however,  for  some  time  with  great 
resolution ;  but,  being  hotly  pressed,  in  retreating  to  avoid  a  thrust, 
his  foot  caught  in  the  long  grass,  and  he  feU.  Catesby  would  have 
passed  his  sword  through  his  body  if  it  had  not  been  turned  aside 
by  another  weapon.  It  was  that  of  Guy  Fawkes,  who,  followed  by 
Martin  Heydocke,  had  staggered  towards  the  scene  of  strife,  reach- 
ing it  just  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  Humphrey  Chetham. 

^  Heaven  be  praised !   I  am  not  too  late  !'  he  exclaimed.  'Pot 
up  your  blade,  Catesby  i  or,  turn  it  against  me.' 
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Id  Jacky  Boll,  when  boand  fur  France, 

A  goding  you  discover ; 
Bnt,  taught  to  ride,  to  fence,  and  dance, 
A  fioiafaed  goo9e  cornea  oyer. 

With  hii  tierce  and  hit  carte,  ha !  ha ! 

And  his  cotillion  so  smart,  la !  la  ! 

He  charms  each  female  heart,  oh !  la ! 

See  Jackv  return  to  Dorer ! 

OKun. 

Certainly  *  the  nation  of  shopkeepers'  has  offered  to  our  French 
neighbours  as  many  admirable  subjects  for  satire,  and  its  coarser 
substitute,  ridicule,  as  must  have  almost  palled  the  appetite  of  a  peo- 
so  peculiarly  alive  to  the  ridiculous.  It  has  been  well  said  of  the 
Scotch  that  they  send  their  wise  sons  abroad,  and  keep  their  fools 
at  home.  The  English  appear  to  have  rever3ed  the  proposition, 
and  send,  with  some  few  of  their  wise,  a  prodigious  portion  of  their 
fools  across  the  channel. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  a  long  residence  on  the 
Continent,  where  (making  myself,  perhaps,  one  of  the  number  I  have 
last  mentioned)  I  have  witnessed  an  amazing  influx  and  reflux  of 
my  countr3rmen,  not  without  some  surprise,  as  well  as  pain.  That 
a  people  celebrated  over  the  civilized  world  for  the  comforts  of  their 
own  domestic  habits, — and  generally  speaking,  no  less  remarkable 
for  their  sterling  sense, — should  voluntarily  present  themselves  as  so 
many  monsters  of  absurdity  for  exhibition  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
French  dominions,  is  an  instance  of  fatuity  which  nothing  but  an 
utter  unconsciousness  of  their  own  peculiarities — which  somewhat 
detracts  from  their  reputation  for  wisdom — can  possibly  account  for. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  world  a  nation  so  keenly  susceptible 
of  the  ridiculous  as  the  French ;  and,  above  all,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  are  alive  to  this  mirth-provoking  tendency.  This, 
therefore,  beyond  all  others,  as  if  by  some  power  of  fascination,  our 
English  emigrants,  who  have  more  money  than  wit,  consider  as 
their  main  object  of  locomotive  attraction. 

Thither  flock  thousands  with  no  other  view  than  to  spend  money, 
and  kill  time.  Thither  resort  other  thousands  (strange  to  say^  to 
save  money,  and  gain  time  to  adjust  their  own  embarrassed  afl^irs 
at  home.  Thither  repair  many,  from  no  unpraiseworthy  curiosity ; 
and  thither  a  few  from  a  pure  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
institutions,  customs,  and  manners  of  a  nation  celebrated  for  so 
many  ages  for  their  pre-eminence  in  political  jurisprudence,  in  sci- 
ences,  and  those  polite  arts  which  give  a  zest  to  life  and  a  polish  to 
society.  From  the  first  two  classes  I  have  named  are  to  be  selected 
the  subjects  of  my  remark  at  starting.  Some  few  instances,  indeed, 
might  be  fairly  selected  from  the  third  ,*  and  I  well  remember  when 
til  Paris  was  m  ecstasy  on  the  visit  of  a  worthy  knight,  lon^  distin- 
guished  at  home  as  a  lawyer  of  profound  learning,  and  raised  by  his 
talents  alone  to  a  new  and  high  dignity  in  his  profession,  who  had 
the  surprising  absence  of  reflection  to  print  his  name  on  his  visiting- 
ticket  as — 
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Vice-Chancellor  of  England.* 


*Sir  J  L  , 


Hundreds  of  well  informed  persons,  who  were  better  acquainted  with 
our  legal  institutions  than  one  half  our  own  population,  instantly 
detected  the  anomaly  of  this  curious  autolog^*^,  and  all  Paris  was  in  a 
few  hours,  if  not  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  at  least  in  that  state  of  titter- 
ing  risibility  which  is  generally  produced  by  the  circulation  of  many 
a  neat  epigram,  and  well-turned  jeu  de  mots* 

Another  and  similar  effect  was  produced  by  the  visit  of  a  gentle- 
man in  a  different  grade  of  society ;  a  man  of  solid  understanding 
and  active  benevolence,  who  had  long  been  distinguished  in  the  po- 
litical world,  but  still  more  by  having  twice  successively  filled  the 
civic  chair,  and  even  more  notorious  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  deplorable  and  disgraceful  occurrences  relating  to  Queen  Caro- 
line, during  which  he  received  from  his  friend,  Henry  Brougham, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  honour  of  being  described  as  a  coun- 
cilior  to  her  Majesty  '  not  altogether  of  absolute  wisdom.^ 

This  gentleman,  on  visiting  Paris  after  his  second  mayoralty,  ac- 
tually circulated  a  card  aniM)uncing  himself  as 


I  wish  I  had  collected  the  squibs  which  were  sent  sparkling 
through  Paris  on  these  occasions :  but  as  I  believe  neither  of  the 
parties  luckily  understood  the  language,  so  far  as  they  were  concern- 
ed no  wound  was  inflicted  ;  or,  perhaps  unluckily,  they  lost  the  op- 
portunity of  enjoying  a  good-humoured  laugh  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

Living,  as  I  chose  to  do,  in  something  like  habits  of  retirement,  I 
was  not  altogether  delighted  when  a  letter,  which  proved  to  be  one 
of  introduction  to  a  new  importation  of  English  visiters,  was  pre- 
sented to  me.  I  had,  I  must  confess  with  national  shame,  but  with 
a  natural  propensity  to  comfort,  been  induced  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  my  own  country.  No  ill- 
feeling  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  seclusion,  I  solemnly  declare.  I 
wished  to  live  in  a  foreign  land  for  purposes  of  my  own,  and  felt  ex- 
cessively annoyed  when  1  found  that  a  valued  friend,  who  knew  my 
situation  and  my  motives  also,  required  my  personal  attentions  to  a 
set  of  people,  for  aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  wholly  out  of  my 
own  class  in  life ;  and  whose  intrusion,  if  truth  must  be  told,  was 
entirely  repugnant  to  those  notions  of  privacy  and  study  which  had 
so  long  inauced  me  to  become  a  resident  on  the  Continent.  My 
feelings  on  this  subject,  however  painful,  yielded  of  course  to  a  ne- 
cessity which  I  could  not  slight  without  serious  offence  to  a  much- 
valued  friend ;  and  I  called  on  Sir  John  and  Lady  Sonkin  with  feel- 
ings much  like  those  of  a  man  who  undertakes  a  forlorn-hope  at  a 
siege,  and,  while  determined  to  do  his  duty,  heartily  hopes  to  hear  a 
recall  sounded  from  the  encampment  behind  him. 

My  visit,  however,  was  paid :  and  soon  returned. 

My  new  acquaintance.  Sir  John  Sonkin,  or  Soakin,  as  I  had  at 
first  read  the  name,  1  learned  had  achieved  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  carrying  up  some  civic  address  to  Majesty  ;  and  as  a  title, 
—of  whatever  nature  it  may  be — is  always  something,  independent- 
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Jy  of  my  friend's  introduction  I  felt  really  anxious  (or  more  pro- 
perly  speaking,  nerFous,)  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  I  should 
conduct  myself.  However,  when  i  saw  at  my  first  interview  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  family,  I  must  confess  that,  in  despite  of  my  pre- 
judices, i  began  to  encourage  some  hope  that  my,  at  first  reluctant, 
civilities  would  meet  with  something  like  a  commensurate  reward. 

Sir  John  was,  indeed,  what  a  Frenchman  would  call  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  our  national  character.  He  Mras  tall,  to  be  sure  ;  but  he 
was  proportionably  bulky.  He  stood  very  nearly  six  feet  high  in  his 
shoes  ;  and  unquestionably  measured  nearly  two  yards  in  circimi- 
ference  in  his  clothes  !  He  was  not  less  proud  of  his  stature  than 
his  bulk,  nor  exulted  less  in  his  bulk  than  in  his  stature.  He  was 
proud  of  a  very  handsome,  though  not  well-educated  wife  ;  and  not 
less  proud  of  a  beautiful  progeny.  Legitimate  and  honest  sources  of 
such  feelings,  let  the  world  say  what  it  may  ;  but,  unluckily,  he  had 
another,  which  was  even  paramount  to  these,  which  was  a  pride  of 
wealth ! 

He  began  with  consulting  me  as  to  the  best  and  most  becoming 
mode  of  establishing  himself  and  family  for  a  few  months  in  Paris  ; 
giving  me  to  understand  that  money  was  no  object ;  that  he  had  no 
ambition  to  vie  with  persons  of  superior  distinction ;  but  was  mere- 
ly desirous  to  support  his  own  rank  in  a  proper  manner.    1  pointed 

out  a  spacious  hotel,  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  Lord  L  

and  his  family. 

*0h  !  Lord  L  !'  he  observed.    '  I  know — out  at  elbows  ! — 

living  in  Paris  for  the  last  two  years  to  retrench  !  We  will  have 
something  better  than  thai,  at  all  events." 

1  presently  discovered  the  sort  of  person  I  had  to  deal  with,  and 
settled  him  in  a  few  days  to  his  heart's  content  in  a  residence  fit  for 
an  English  Duke. 

The  family  consisted  of  the  knight  and  his  lady  ;  three  really 
charming  and  unaffected  girls,  who  answered  to  the  plain  English 
names  of  Mary,  Susan,  and  Kate  ;  and  two  fine  lads,  who  were  re- 
cognized by  the  equally  simple  sponsorial  appellations  of  John  and 
James  j  a  governess,  introduced  to  me  as  Miss  Turner ;  a  lady's  own 
maid,  whom  I  heard  call  Jinny;  Mr.  Taylor,  the  tutor  of  the 
beys  ;  Robert,  the  coachman  ;  and  Joseph,  the  footman-  The  only 
remaining  members  of  the  family,  that  were  not  introduced  to  the 
talon  or  the  salle^  were  four  stately  coach-horses,  and  a  Danish  dog, 
their  inseparable  companion.  This  was  the  /ive.stock  of  the  family. 
Innumerable  trunks,  boxes,  chests,  portmanteaus,  and  carpet-bags, 
with  divers  hampers  of  port  wine,  bottled  porter,  and  a  prodigious 
Cheshire  cheese,  I  had  the  superlative  pleasure  of  seeing  safely 
deposited  in  the  residence  of  the  new  comers. 

As  ray  first  repugnance  to  have  my  privacy  invaded  gradually 
iubaided,  1  went  through  the  really  distressing  o&ce  of  Cicerone 
with  some  degree  of  amusement  as  I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the 
party  by  whom  i  was  attended  ;  and  as  a  purposed  residence  for 
iome  months  of  my  new  acquaintances  had  thrown  me  almost  into  an 
agony  of  despair,  it  was  not  without  some  surprise  and  great  plea- 
sure that  1  found  in  the  conversation  of  the  worthy  knight  a  fund  of 
information  relating  to  the  commerce  of  my  own  country,  which  was 
altogether  as  amusing  as  it  was  instructive  :  but,  even  this  sweet- 
ener of  the  cup  of  which  I  was  compelled  to  sip  was  not  without  its 
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dash  of  bitterness.  Every  argument,  however  originated,  tended 
to,  and  at  last  ended  in  the  mode  of  acquiring  and  improving  wealth, 
end  the  eternal  burden  of  the  song  sounded  at  last  somewhat  harsh- 
ly on  the  ears  of  one  so  straitened  in  resources  as  myself  :  but,  as  J 
saw  that  no  offence  was  intended,  of  course  none  was  taken. 

The  conversation,  as  well  as  the  person,  of  the  lady  wae  of  a  very 
diflerent  description.  Her  form  was  not  above  the  middle  height, 
remarkably  slight,  though  well-proportioned  ;  her  face,  as  I  have  be- 
fore hinted,  was  very  handsome,  but  conveying  the  idea  of  a  deli- 
cate constitution,  as  her  figure  indicated  a  fragile  structure.  These 
characteristics  were  corroborated  by  extreme  habitual  hinguor,  which 
led  the  casual  observer  to  conclude  that  she  was  sickly,  if  not  ac- 
tually suffering  :  and,  on  my  expressing  that  opinion  to  Sir  John, 
he  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh,  and  assured  me  that  Lady  Sonkin  had 
a  constitution  of  steel.  That  he  had  never  known  her  ill  for  an  hour 
since  they  married  ;  and  that  even  in  her  confinements  when  she 
increased  his  family,  she  was  unlike  all  other  women,  and  would 
never  consent  to  be  imprisoned  beyond  a  single  week  in  her  own 
chamber.  He  then  spoke  in  high  terms  of  her  domestic  character, 
and  ended  bv  observing,    We  all  have  our  Httle  weaknesses,  Mr. 

N  ,  and  lady  Sonkin  is  not  entirely  exempt.    In  short,  she  has 

long  affected  the  character  of  a  fine  lady ;  and,  as  I  can  very  well 
afford  to  indulge  her  in  her  fancies,  and  do  not  myself  altogether 
dislike  to  see  them,  why  I  let  her  have  her  way." 

Having  been  rather  puzzled  by  the  lady's  character,  I  was  not 
sorry  to  be  enlightened  thus  far  respecting  it.  I  had  myself  ob- 
served with  surprise  how  well  she  bore  the  perpetual  round  of  dis- 
sipation into  which  they  plunged  immediately  after  their  arrival  : 
and  that  she,  thoagh  ever  complaining  of  fatigue  and  lowness,  still 
preserved  all  the  freshness  of  health,  while  her  blooming  girls  and 
sturdy  boys  were  gradually  becoming  paler,  and  exhibiting,  even 
thus  early,  the  ill  consequences  of  exhausted  strength  and  spirits^ 

A  still  greater  change  was  soon  observable  in  the  family.  The 
dresses  of  the  whole  party  were  thrown  aside,  and  replaced  by  those 
of  the  last  Parisian  fashions.  Everything  English  was  gradually 
laid  by.  Port  wine,  of  which  they  all  at  first  partook,  was  no  longer 
circulated  round  the  table,  and  never  passed  beyond  the  range  of  Sir 
John  and  myself.  The  presentable  slices  from  the  enormous 
Cheshire  cheese  no  longer  appeared,  but  were  replaced  by  Gruy^re, 
Neufchatel,  and  Parmesan.  Nothing  English,  or  bearing  an  English 
name,  was  permitted  to  appear  on  the  table.  The  lady  had  complained 
to  me  that  she  was  conscious  her  education  had  been  strangely  ne- 
glected by  her  parents,  since  she  had  never  learned  French^  beyond 
the  wretched  smattering  which  she  had  acquired  at  school,  and 
which  was  totally  forgotten  within  six  months  after  she  left  it.  This 
deficiency  she  said  she  had  never  felt  until  the  growth  of  her  child- 
ren had  made  her  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  her  own  ignorance, 
that  she  had  sat  down  in  earnest  to  repair  it ;  aud  that  she  had  urged 
their  present  removal  to  Paris  from  a  desire  to  improve  herself^  at 
the  same  time  that  her  children  would  acquire  their  finishing  know- 
ledge of  the  language  tit  the  fountain-head.  All  this  I  thought  very 
rational,  provided  it  were  kept  wkhin  proper  bounds  ;  but,  Mas !  the 
proper  bounds  which  ought  to  confine  discretion  are  seldom  noticeii 
until  they  are  overstepped. 
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The  English  language  soon  followed  the  English  dishes,  wine,  and 
cheese.  The  names  of  the  family  were  next  Gallicized.  The  amiable 
Mary  was  newly  christened,  without  priest  or  water,  and  named 
Marion^  the  pretty  Susan  was  changed  into  Susttitj  and  the  playful 
Kate  into  Cateau.  John,  a  fine  robust  lad,  who  promised  to  emulate 
the  dimensions  of  his  father,  was  henceforth  to  acknowledge  no  other 
name  than  Jean  or  Jeannot ;  and  poor  little  James  was  many  days 
before  he  would  answer  to  that  of  Jacques^  or  Jacguei.  The  gov* 
emess,  Miss  Turner,  a  sensible  and  modest  young  woman,  remon* 
strated  vehemently  against  being  called  Ma'mstlle  Tourneurj  and  did 
act  f[\ye  up  the  point  until  Lady  Sonkin  listlessly  observed, 

*  Well,  child,  if  your  objection  is  really  innncible,  i  suppose  tot 
must  yield  the  point ;  in  which  case  we  will  call  you,  should  you 
prefer  it,  Mademoiaelle  Pirouette  /' 

So  Toumeur  she  became^no  longer  the  young  ladies'  governess, 
bat  their  jB^ouvernanie^  and  addressed  always,  and  usually  spoken  of 
by  the  children  as  ma  bonne.  Poor  Mr.  Taylor  submitted  to  become 
Monsieur  Tailleur,  though  he  laughingly  protested  he  was  no  tailor ^ 
and  was  thenceforward  always  named  le  pr^cepteur.  Jenny,  the 
Iady*B  maid,  was  now  Ma^mgelle  Jeanneton  y  Robert,  the  coachman, 
Robichon  ;  and  old  Joseph,  the  half  butler  and  half  footman,  Joson* 
The  latter,  it  must  be  confessed,  grumbled  with  true  English  sturdi- 
ness  against  what  he  called  such  a  d — d  outlandish  nickname  ;  but, 
as  this  grumbling  was  confined  to  his  fellow*servants,  he  only  got 
laughed  at  for  his  pains,  until  he  offered  to  fight  Robichon^  and 
threatened  to  knock  down  either  of  the  two  French  valets,  who  had 
been  engaged  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  family,  if  they  ever  pre- 
sumed to  call  him  by  any  other  name  than  that  by  which  he  had 
been  lawfully  and  religiously  baptised.  These  additions  to  the  family 
were  Messieurs  B^noit  (unfortunately  pronounced  generally  by  the 
fiunily  Benit^  which  gave  visible  offence)  and  Gautier^  (somehow 
constantly  converted,  in  the  hurry  of  speech,  to  Gaucher^  which  pro* 
dnced  many  significant  shrugs,  and  some  half- uttered  ejaculations  of 
^  Mon  Dieu  V  and  ^  Grand  Dieu  /'  with  the  kitchen  addition  of 
*  Quails  sant  betes  les  ^nglois  /')  There  was,  indeed,  one  individual 
of  the  family,  and  that  a  prime  favourite  of  them  all,  that  could  not 
be  induced  by  threats  or  persuasions  to  acknowledge  or  answer  to 
his  new  appellative.  This  person  was  Spot^  the  Danish  dog,  who 
either  did  not  hear,  or  else  did  not  understand  his  new  title  of  Tache. 
At  length,  after  every  other  attempt  had  failed,  it  was  suggested  by 
one  of  the  party  to  give  merely  a  French  pronunciation  to  his  own 
natural  English  name,  which  it  was  concluded  would  surely  be  un- 
derstood. A  new  order  was  therefore  issued  that  the  dog  should  be 
from  that  time  accustomed  by  all  the  family  to  answer  to  the  name 
of  Spo.  The  dog  was  as  deaf  or  as  obstinate  as  ever ;  and  one  day, 
when  one  of  the  young  ladies,  Ma^mselle  Susette,  who  had  a  slight 
lisp,  had  called  to  him  in  vain  from  the  carriage  window  at  least  a 
dozen  times  in  a  breath  by  that  illegitimate  appellation,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  her  elder  sister  that  the  rapid  repetition  assumed  the 
sound  of  another  word,  which,  though  belonging  to  a  celebrated 
river  in  Italy,  is  not  generally  called  for  out  of  a  carriage  window 
by  a  young  kdy  in  Paris.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  Uxe  wh  was  in- 
stantly drawn  up,  the  young  and  charming  Susette  colored  with 
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blushes,  and  Spot  (or  Spd,  or  Po)  left  to  rejoin  the  carriage,  or  foU 
low  his  own  fortune. 

One  day,  shortly  after  this  occurrence,  I  was  called  into  consulta- 
tion by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  informed  me  that  she  had 
long  entertained  an  exeeedine^  aversion  to  the  name  which  had  been 
given  to  her  by  her  husband.  She  stated  that,  upon  diligent  in- 
quiry, she  had  ascertained  that  Sir  John's  family  was  one  of  greM 
antiquity ;  that,  although  the  genealogical  tree  had  not  been  handed 
down  to  him  as  a  younger  branch  of  the  stock,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  original  name  had  been  Sonking,  or  Eingson,  and  that  the 
dropping  of  the  final  g  had  merely  occurred  through  negligence  or 
accident ;  that  the  name  was,  at  a41  events,  unpleasant  to  the  ear  ; 
and  that  she  should  never  die  in  peace  if  she  left  her  family  behind 
her  with  so  disafi;reeable  and  unmeaning  a  patronymic  as  Sonkin. 
To  have  the  family  derived  from  royalty,  she  said,  although  illegiti- 
mately, was  something;  but  the  loss  of  the  final  r  had  abridged 
them  even  of  that  consolation,  and  given  an  unbearable  vulgarity  to 
the  remaining  name.  She  wished  seriously  to  consult  me  as  to  the 
means  to  be  adopted  to  procure  the  royal  authority  for  taking  a 
name  which  she  infinitely  preferred,  to  which  she  was  fully  assured 
the  family  of  her  husband  was  entitled — 'that  name,'  she  added, 
*  is  Fiizroy.^ 

How  I  should  have  managed  to  keep  my  countenance  another 
minute,  or  to  offer  any  advice  on  this  delicate  subject,  I  know  not, 
but  felt  wonderful  relief  when  at  the  precise  moment  Sir  John  made 
his  unexpected  appearance,  and  catchmgthe  last  words,  exclaimed — 

*What!  on  that  eternsd  subject!    Mr.  N  ,  I  am  bound  to 

apologise  for  the  weakness  of  my  good  wife,  who  thinks  there  is 
more  value  in  a  name  than  in  that  sterling  commodity  caUed  wealth, 
which  can  purchase  one  at  any  time,  in  this  or  any  other  country.  I 
have  indulged  her  on  every  point  but  this ;  and  on  this  she  knows 
I  am  immovable.  Sonkin  was  the  name  of  my  father,  and  his  father 
before  him  ;  and  Sonkin  shall  descend  to  my  children,  as  the  name 
of  a  man  who  achieved,  not  only  his  wealth,  but  his  rank^  by  the 
exercise  of  a  plain  understanding,  assisted  by  the  integrity  of  his 
forefathers,  in  pursuance  of  the  trade  to  which  his  destiny  had  de- 
voted him.' 

At  the  word  *  trade,'  Lady  Sonkin  threw  herself  back,  or  rather 
dovm,  on  the  sofa.  For  some  moments  1  thought  she  was  fainting  ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  was  only  collecting  vigour  for  an  animated 
reply. 

'  Trade  !  trade  !'  starting  up,  she  exclaimed.    '  My  poor  nerves 

will  never  recover  the  shock !    I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  N  ,  whether 

commerce — ^that  mighty  power  which  links  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  together — is  to  be  degraded  by  the  term  trade  V 

*  Now,  pr'ythee.  Lady  Sonkin,'  replied  the  knight,  *  be  calm,  and 
let  me  explain.' 

*  WeU,  dear,'  she  softly  replied,  *  you  know  I  never  argue  with 
yon — as  how  could  1 1  But  when  a  gentleman  has  accumulated 
above  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  liy  his  vast  commercial  deal- 
ings—' 

'No,  madam,'  interrupted  the  knight;  'in  honest  and  plain 
terms,  by  his  irade.^ 
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*  I  always  thought,'  she  iu  turn  interrupted,  with  apparent  languor, 
bat  real  energy, '  that,  after  all,  commerce  and  trade  were  synonymous 
ierms,  I  appeal  to  Mr.  N  

'  Why,  really,  Lady  Sonkin,'  I  replied,  '  you  might  puzzle  a  better 
philologist  than  myself  by  such  a  question  ;  but,  without  entering 
into  definitions,  I  certainly  always  imagined  that  trade  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  was  considered  to  be  commerce,  and  that  commerce  on  a 
limited  scale  was  generally  considered  to  be  trade.  As  for  in« 
stance*  we  call  those  currents  of  air  ircde  winds,  such  as  tl^  mon- 
soon in  the  Indian  ocean,  which  waft  in  one  direct  course  the  vessel 
freighted  with  the  produce  of  one  country  to  the  shores  of  another, 
and  thence  in  due  season  back  again  with  the  exchange  procured  for 
the  commodities  exported  ;  and  this  I  presume  to  be  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  called  commerce.  When  Sir  John  spoke  of  trade,  he 
did  not,  I  imagine,  allude  to  the  petty  transactions  of  a  chandler's 
shop,  but  to  that  commanding  influence  which  traffic  between  re- 
mote nations  has  given  especially  to  the  fortunate  islands  of  which 
we  are  natives.' 

*  A  chandler's  shop  !'  exclaimed  the  lady,  with  a  sort  of  hysterical 
langh — *  a  chandler^s  shop !  We  never  kept  a  chandler's  shop.  I  as- 
sure you  !    Did  we,  my  dear  V 

'  Woman  I'  cried  the  husband,  with  a  red  face,  and  most  impress- 
ively  angry  tone,  '  you  are  a  fool !  Do  hold  your  tongue !' 

*  That,  my  love,'  she  replied, '  I  shall  do  of  course,  when  you  de- 
sire me  ;  but  before  I  do  so,  I  will  say,  that  Mr.  N  's  notion  of  a 

chandler's  shop  is  almost  an  aflfront  to  a  man  whose  extensive  specu- 
lation in  hopsy  and  remarkably  fine  taste  in  Cheshire  cheese^  has  pro- 
cured him  so  fine  a  fortune,  and — and — ah  me  ! — I  faint  with  exhaus- 
tion !    Pray,  ring  the  bell,  and  order  Jeanneton  to  attend  me  !' 

Here  she  relapsed  on  the  sofa,  and  having  rung  the  bell,  we  im- 
mediately retired. 
The  honest  knight  took  me  into  another  apartment,  and  continued, — 
'  You  now  know,'  said  he, '  what  I  have  made  bo  mystery  of  and 
had  DO  wish  to  conceal,  that  my  wealth  has  been  acquired  m  trade, 
which,  though  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  I  have  never  digrnified 
by  the  name  of  comnoerce,  though  intrinsically  it  might  be  called  so. 
Lady  Sonkin  is  a  little  fanciful  on  these  matters  ;  but  we  all  have 
our  weaknesses.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  hers,  because  they  arise  from 
a  laadable  pride  in  her  husband,  and  as  natural  an  ambition  for  her 
children.  In  plain  fact,  though  we  never  actually  kept  a  shop,  I 
have  been  upon  a  large  scale  a  factor  and  speculator  in  hops,-^in  the 
same  way  a  large  farmer,  and  wholesale  deaJer  in  the  sterling  English 
commodity  of  Cheshire  cheeses.    I  have  made  a  fine  fortune,  Mr. 

N  ;  what  is  more,  I  have  made  it  honestly  ;  and,  though  I  am 

not  insensible  to  the  dignity  which  it  has  pleased  mv  gracious  Sove- 
reign to  confer  upon  me,  I  am  neither  vain  of  my  title  nor  spoiled  by 
my  wealth.  One  thing  only  I  would  conceal,  and  would  not  admit,  had 
you  not  witnessed  it,  the  harmless  weakness  of  my  little  wife.  She 
IS  an  excellent  woman,  Mr.  N  ;  an  excellent  wife,  and  an  ad- 
mirable mother  ;  and,  though  only  the  dau^fhter  of  a  half-pay  cap- 
tain in  the  army,  she  has  proved  herself  entitled  to  every  indulgence 
I  can  so  amply  afford  her.  But  I  will  not  on  this  single  point  of  name, 
and  the  assumption  of  family  pride  which  does  not  belong  to  me,  in- 
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dulge  a  folly  which,  as  it  becomes  ridiculous,  may  cease  to  be  harm* 
less.* 

I  honestly  confess  that  my  own  reason  responded  to  every  word 
my  bulky  friend  uttered  ;  but  not  choosing  to  take  any  part,  pro  or 
con,  I  was  gUtd  to  recollect  that  the  hour  was  luckily  arrived  when  I 
could  take  my  leave  without  offence,  and  I  rose,  though  with  wanner 
feelings  than  usual  towards  my  new  acquaintance,  yet  not  without 
some  sort  of  irritated  emotions  towards  mv  London  friend,  who  had 
fixed  upon  me  this  '  unsorted  set,'  and  exclaiming  to  myself, '  So,  my 
new  associate,  after  all,  is  a  cheesemonger  !' 

As  I  returned  home,  however,  I  recalled  many  admirable  anecdotes 
of  splendid  institutions  founded  by,  and  munificent  gifts  recorded  of, 
citizens  of  London  who  were  merchants  in  a  general  sense,  and 
equally,  perhaps,  in  hops  and  cheese  ;  and  before  I  stepped  into  bed« 
I  found  an  honest  blush  upon  my  cheek  for  having,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, felt  degraded  by  my  temporary  connection  with  one  of  these 
most  useful  and  most  influential  members  of  society.  I  say  I  blushed  : 
ai|d  the  man  or  the  woman  who  blushes  when  o/one,  may  rest  satis- 
fied that  they  possess  something  within  which  is  allied  to  honour, 
and  not  destitute  of  virtue. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  this 
family  during  their  residence  abroad  ;  but  they  had  not  resided  in 
Paris  more  than  five  months  before  the  listless  vigour  and  energetic 
languor  of  Lady  Sonkin  had  made  her  and  her  children,  especially 
her  daughters,  so  conspicuously  remarkable,  that  they  were  intro- 
duced upon  the  stage  in  a  piquani  little  vauderrUh^  entitled,  Les 
Angloises  pour  rire.' 

The  good-humoured  satire,  and  inimitable  acting  of  Pdrlet  in  this 
piece,  drew  crowds  nightly  to  the  theatre,  and  it  was, noticed  that 
the  English  residents  enjoyed  the  burlesque  with  even  greater  zest 
than  the  Parisians  themselves. 

One  English  family  alone  was  sought  for  there  in  vain ; — in  fact, 
that  one  English  family  had  been  present  on  the  first  night  the  piece 
was  performed,  and  had  enjoyed  it  like  everybody  else,  until  they 
found  their  loge  the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  eyes,  and  at  last,  as  the 
piece  concluded,  that  the  inmates  were  the  marked  objects  of  the 
whole  parierrej  who  with  a  burst  of  thundering  applause  simultane- 
ously shouted,  *  Vivent  les  Angloises !  vivcnt  les  Angloises  !'  &c. 

While  all  Paris,  therefore,  was  ringing  the  fame  of  ^  Les  Angloises 
pour  rire,'  the  *  one  family'  were  busily  employed  ehez  eux  in  pur- 
chasing tncog.,  in  packing,  and  preparing  for  their  precipitate  depart 
nre  ;  dnd  ten  days  after  the  first  enacting  of  the  memorable  vaude- 
ville, I  accompanied  the  party  as  far  as  Lyons,  where  I  parted,  not 
without  feelings  of  regret,  from  my  friend  Sir  John  and  his  really 
agreeable  family,  and  saw  them  start  once  more  on  their  road  to  Italy- 

N  . 
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Martinus  ScRiBLERUs,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Sinking  in 
Poetry,  quotes,  as  an  instance  of  excessive  absurdity,  the  modest 
wish  of  an  amorous  pair, — 

*  Ye  Gods  !  annihilate  but  time  and  space. 
And  make  two  lovers  happy  !* 

It  is  possible  that  the  poet's  eye  ^  in  fine  frenzy  rolling/  may  have 
caught  an  anticipatory  glimpse  of  railroads,  steam,  and  locomotives ; 
his  train  of  thought  may  have  suggested  a  train  of  carriages  ;  and 
the  lovers  may  have  deemed  it  wise  to  profit  by  hot  water  before 
marriage,  as  they  were  likely  to  be  kept  in  it  adfterwards.  To  be 
sure,  railing  does  not  often  form  a  part  of  courtship,  neither  have 
etymologists  discovered  any  connection  between  steam  and  esteem  ; 
bat  such  trifles  as  these  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  theory  ; 
so  let  us  suppose  that  the  lovers  personified  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, and  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  lovers  were 
reasonable,  and  that  their  wishes  have  been  gratified.  In  rather  less 
time  than  it  takes  a  Londoner  to  walk  from  his  suburban  residence 
to  his  counting-house,  the  visiter  of  Manchester  may  be  transported 
to  Liverpool,  and  deposited  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  Though 
this  wonder  has  existed  several  years,  it  is  still  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  the  strangers  who  are  constantly  arriving  in  this  great  seaport ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  amusing  to  hear  the  comments  made  on  the 
machinery  by  the  crowd  surrounding  the  gates  in  Lime  Street. 

*  By  Japers  !'  said  an  Irish  squire,  fresh  from  Connaught,  after 
a  long  examination  of  the  locomotive,  ^  I  should  not  be  astonished 
to  find  myself  some  fine  morning  out  hunting  on  mv  tay-kettle !' 

*  Mon  Dieu !'  exclaimed  a  Frenchman,  '  voim  un  cheval  k 
vapeur !' 

Americans  guessed  and  calculated  ;  Portuguese  swore  and  crossed 
themselves  alternately  ;  a  stately  Osmanlee  was  so  far  startled  from 
bis  propriety  as  to  utter  ^  Allah  Acbar  I'  and  a  shivering  Hindoo 
made  poojah  before  the  engine,  as  if  it  had  been  an  incarnation  of 
Bramah  or  Vishnoo.  Here  was  an  important  fact  in  the  moral  eco- 
nomy of  Liverpool  brought  before  the  visiter  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  arrival ;  namely,  that  there  is  a  large  fluctuating  population, 
composed  of  persons  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  It  follows  that  Liverpool  must  possess 
a  greater  number  of  lodging-houses  than  the  manufacturing  town 
we  had  quitted,  and  that  much  of  the  morality  of  the  town  must  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  accommodations  provided  for  this  ever- 
changing  population.  If  in  Manchester  the  rapid  increase  of  a  set- 
tled and  resident  population  had  so  far  outstripped  the  means  of  ac- 
commodation as  to  become  the  pregnant  source  of  great  moral  evil, 
it  was  manifestly  probable  that  Liverpool,  which  had  to  provide  for 
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an  immense  increase  both  in  its  fixed,  and  in  its  fluctuating  popula- 
tion, must  exhibit  still  more  lamentable  deficiencies. 

This  anticipation  was  far  surpassed  by  the  reality  ;  the  lodging- 
room,  crowded  with  three  or  four  families,  was  an  abomination  ; 
but  the  lodging-cellar,  the  under-ground  cave,  in  which  drainage, 
light,  and  ventilation,  were  utterly  unattainable — where  every  drop 
of  moisture  that  sunk  into  the  earthen  floor  fermented  into  contagion 
— and  where  every  exhalation  frofi  animate  to  inanimate  bodies  rolled 
in  volumes  of  pestilential  mist  round  the  apology  for  a  ceiling,  with- 
out being  able  to  find  a  vent,  presented  an  accumulation  of  horrors, 
such  as  no  one,  without  personal  examination,  could  believe  to  exist 
in  a  civilized  community.  It  has  often  been  said  that '  sailors  will 
sleep  anywhere  but  it  was  scarcely  known  that  they  would  make 
their  bed  in  a  cesspool.  Some  of  them  were  interrogated  on  the 
subject ;  and  it  was  found  to  be  one  on  which  they  felt  bitterly. 
Several  declared  that  they  had  visited  in  their  voyages  every  region 
of  the  earth,  and  that  Jack  ashore*  was  nowhere  so  miserably 
lodged  as  in  Liverpool. 

Though  Manchester  and  Liverpool  are  so  close  to  each  other,  and 
so  intimately  connected  i  yet  the  diflerence  between  the  two  towns 
is  very  striking,  and  the  contrast  is,  probably,  the  cause  of  the  jea- 
lousy which  subsists  between  their  inhabitants.  The  most  promi- 
nent distinction  is,  that  t^e  population  of  Liverpool  is  more  diversi- 
fied, and  more  obviously  divisible  into  classes,  than  that  of  Manches- 
ter ;  there  is  more  splendour  *  among  its  rich,  and  more  squalour 
among  its  poor.  The  connections  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed  in  Liverpool  are  not  so  intimate  or  so  permanent  as  in  a 
manufacturing  district ;  the  seaport  requires  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  rude  labour  and  uninstructed  industry  ;  there  is  less  demand 
for  trained  skill,  the  acquisition  of  which  is  in  itself  a  species  of 
moral  culture,  and  there  is  a  greater  need  for  mere  brute  strength, 
— the  capacity  of  raising  weights,  and  carrying  burthens.  In  Liver- 
pool, also,  there  is  a  far  greater  proportion  of  casual  to  settled  em« 
ployment  than  in  Manchester,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  when 
the  demand  for  a  very  large  amount  of  labour  depends  upon  the 
wind  and  tide.  The  manufacturer  must  feel  some  sympathy  with 
the  operative  whom  he  sees  every  day  in  his  mill  ;  but  the  same  op- 
portunity is  not  aflbrded  to  the  ship  agent,  who  hires  day-labourers 
to  load  a  vessel,  or  to  discharge  a  cargo. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  have  no  regard 
for  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  labourers  they  em]^oy  ; 
the  very  contrary  is  the  fact ;  no  place  on  the  globe  possesses  a 
greater  number,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  of  the  energetically 
benevolent  than  the  town  of  Liverpool.  Nowhere  are  schemes  of 
philanthropy  more  zealously  encouraged,  or  more  ardently  sup- 
ported ;  but,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  relations  which  exist  be« 
tween  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  former  are  irresistibly  compelled 
to  look  on  the  latter  in  the  mass,  and  not  to  take  each  case  in- 
dividually. The  merchant  does  not,  and  cannot  know  every  la- 
bourer whom  he  employs  ;  personal  communication  between  them 
is  nearly  impossible  ;  he  is  anxious  to  do  good,  and  to  prevent  evil ; 
but  he  is  driven  to  provide  for  classes  of  cases,  instead  of  single 
cases  ;  hence  his  bounty  assumes  to  the  recipient  somewhat  of  the 
form  of  cold  calculation,  and  he  is  accused  of  forgetting  the  physio- 
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logical  fact,  that  the  poor  have  hearts  as  well  as  stomachs.  When 
we  assert  that  the  distinction  between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed  is  far  more  broad  and  rigid  in  Liverpool  than  in  Manchester, 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  merchant  is  more  proud  than  the 
manufacturer,  or  the  labourer  more  subservient  than  the  operative ; 
but  we  mean  that  the  circumstances  of  position  render  the  distance 
between  the  factor  and  the  labourer  wider  and  more  obvious  than  it 
is  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  operative. 

The  demand  for  untrained  labour,  and  what  may  be  called  unskil* 
fnl  industry,  renders  the  immigration  into  Liverpool  much  lower, 
both  morally  and  intellectually,  than  that  into  Manchester.  No  one 
can  visit  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  docks  without  feeling  that 
he  has  seen  something  very  like  savage  life  in  close  contact  with 
civilisation.  The  Welsh  and  the  Irish  seem  to  supply  the  greater 
part  of  the  labourers,  and,  it  must  be  added,  to  send  some  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  their  respective  populations.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  nature  of  the  demand  regulates  the  supply  ; 
brute  force,  and  capacity  of  endurance,  are  the  only  requisites  re- 
garded by  an  employer  ;  and,  therefore,  ho  receives  men  rarely  pos* 
sessing  any  other  quali^cations.  If  the  conditions  of  employment 
were  ^xed  by  a  higher  standard,  Wales  and  Ireland  would  supply  the 
better  class  just  as  they  now  do  the  inferior.  The  distinction  of 
classes  in  Liverpool  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  result  of  circum- 
stances, but  some  of  these  circumstances,  and  particularly  the  nature 
of  the  demand  for  labour,  collect  in  Liverpool  a  Pariah  caste,  whose 
inferiority  is  obvious  and  undeniable. 

The  great  object  of  the  writer  of  these  papers  is  to  show  that 
much,  if  not  most,  of  the  vice  and  misery  usually  attributed  either 
to  tbe  pravity  of  human  nature,  to  defects  in  our  political  institu- 
tions, or  to  errors  in  our  social  regulations,  may  be  traced  to  circum- 
stances in  the  physical  condition  of  tbe  working-classes,  of  which 
many  can  be  removed,  most  modified,  and  all  alleviated.  Preventive 
legislation  is  both  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  remedial  legisla- 
tion ;  but  to  render  it  available  we  must  carefully  examine  where 
the  checks  are  to  be  placed.  If  sometimes  in  the  discussion  a  light- 
er tone  has  been  assumed  than  graver  moralists  deem  appropriate, 
they  should  not  too  hastily  believe  that  a  smile  at  absurdity  betrays 
any  want  of  sympathy  for  the  suffering,  or  pity  for  the  errors,  of 
humanity.  These  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  pardoned  ^  and 
now  let  us  resume  the  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which 
most  seriously  affect  the  moral  condition  of  Liverpool. 

It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  suppose  that  the  evils  and  horrors 
of  cellarage  affect  only,  or  even  chiefly,  the  floating  population  of 
Liverpool ;  they  press  still  more  forcibly  on  the  permanent  part  of 
it,  that  supplies  the  labour  of  the  docks.  These  labourers  are  accu* 
mulated  in  unsuspected  masses  in  the  streets  near  the  docks ;  and  it 
really  is  a  perplexing  problem  to  discover  how  so  many  persons  as 
are  found  to  reside  in  one  of  the  cellars,  can  find  space  to  lie  down. 
It  would  far  transcend  the  power  of  words  to  describe  the  horrors 
of  these  dens;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  malignant  disease  is  perpetually  generated  in  them ;  but 
their  moral  results  have  not  hitnerto  received  much  attention  ;  and 
to  these  we  shall  confine  ourselves  for  the  present. 

We  have  said  that  the  crowded  state  of  the  lodging-rooms  in 
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Manchester  is  highly  prejudicial  to  female  delicacy  and  modesty — 
the  great  safeguards  of  virtue.  But  this  evil  is  not  so  immediately 
felt  where  the  fellow-lodgers  have  heen  long  known  to  each  other, , 
and  have  formed  friendly  intimacies;  a  feeling  of  respect,  even  un- 
der the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  is  engendered  by  an  inti- 
macy between  two  families.  The  cellars  of  Liverpool,  however, 
want  even  this  miserable  compensation  ;  strangers  are  received  as 
lodgers  in  most  of  them  ;  strangers,  too,  fresh  from  the  sea,  with 
passions  fermenting  from  the  long  absence  of  gratification,  and  with 
the  recklessness  of  consequences  which  the  prospect  of  immediate 
separation  inspires.  The  crowd  is  brought  together  under  the  very 
circumstances  best  suited  to  render  the  assemblage  dangerous ;  and, 
to  those  who  have  seen  the  circumstances — ^the  physical  circum* 
stances,  to  which  poor  girls  round  the  docks  are  exposed,  the  won- 
der is  not  that  many  have  fallen,  but  that  any  have  escaped. 

Juvenile  employment  is  very  scarce  in  Liverpool ;  with  all  the 
evils  of  the  factory  system,  it  certainly  is  productive  of  one  great 
good,  it  gives  the  young  something  to  do.  The  very  worst- managed 
mill  that  ever  disgraced  a  country  is  still  a  better  place  for  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  than  the  streets.  It  is  true  that  schools  in  some 
degree  remedy  this  deficiency ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the 
schools  for  the  lower  classes  in  Liverpool,  without  any  reference  to 
distinction  of  party,  are  admirably  managed ;  yet,  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  twenty  it  is  rare  to  find  youth  at  school,  and  this  is 
precisely  the  period  when  the  first  development  of  nascent  passions 
renders  restraint  most  necessary.  Casual  employment  is  particular- 
ly dangerous  to  persons  of  this  class ;  it  gives  them  notions  of  inde- 
pendence ;  it  renders  them  impatient  of  parental  authority ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  leaves  them  in  the  midst  of  seduction  and  tempta- 
tion, with  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  hanging  heavy  on  their 
hands.  Some  of  these  are  the  children  of  parents  who  have  no  sen- 
sibility to  the  evils  of  their  condition,  because  they  themselves  had 
no  experience  of  a  better  condition  in  their  youth  i  and  not  a  few 
of  them  are  initiated  in  the  ways  of  vice  by  fathers  and  mothers, 
whose  precepts,  and,  still  more,  whose  example  might  corrupt 
children  the  most  strongly  inclined  to  virtue  and  obedience.  Others, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  number,  are  the  children  of  inefilicient 
parents,  who  do  not  control,  and  who  believe  that  they  are  not  able 
to  control,  the  waywardness  and  vagrant  propensities  of  their  child- 
ren. To  all  remonstrances  against  letting  their  children  wander 
about  the  street,  they  answer,  '  we  have  no  home  to  keep  them  in.* 
It  may  be  fairly  confessed  that  a  great  number  of  these  youths  find 
employment  as  errand-boys  in  shops  and  ofiices ;  but  they  form  only 
a  fra^ent  of  the  juvenile  population,  and  the  species  of  employment 
which  they  obtain,  instead  of  inclining  and  qualif3ring  them  for  the 
steady  labours  of  an  apprenticeship,  has  the  most  direct  tendency  to 
lead  them  into  the  class  of  idlers  and  vagrants.  This  evil  is  not  felt 
so  sensibly  in  the  manufacturing  districts  as  it  is  in  Liverpool,  be- 
cause there  is  a  demand  for  juvenile  labour  in  the  factories ;  were 
there  not  such  a  demand,  the  accumulation  of  such  dense  masses  in 
narrow  limits,  with  such  miserably  inadequate  means  of  accommo- 
dation, would  produce  an  amount  of  vice — and  particularly  of  juve- 
nile vice,  whicn  would  render  the  system  unendurable. 

The  sea  is  in  Livei^ool  the  only  resource  for  youths ;  but  this  is 
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only  open  to  one  sex,  and  to  a  small  fra^ent  even  of  that  sex.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase  the  num* 
ber  of  boys  employed  in  the  merchant  service.  Taken  as  a  class, 
they  are  physically  worse  off  than  the  children  in  the  factories,  and 
they  are  infinitely  more  exposed  to  corrupting  influences.  Those 
who  have  been  educated  are  indeed  as  much  exposed  to  the  dangers 
eaumerated  as  those  who  are  destitute  of  instruction  'y  but  in  the  Li- 
verpool schools  for  the  poor,  it  deserves  to  be  particularly  marked, 
that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  training  and  the  formation  of  habit 
than  to  the  communication  of  mere  book  instruction.  Everybody 
knows  that  education  is  a  very  sore  subject  in  Liverpool,  axul  that 
the  Corporation  and  National  schools  have  been  made  the  theme  of 
party  controversy,  which  both  in  amount  and  degree  resembled 
rather  the  fanatical  feuds  of  Cromwell's  age  than  a  civil  contention 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  this  rivalry  has  not  been  an  unmixed 
evil :  the  leaders  of  parties  soon  discovered  that  cries  and  watch- 
words lost  their  force  by  repetition  ]  and  that  the  schools  which  paid 
most  attention  to  the  proper  business  and  purpose  of  education  would 
triumph  in  spite  of  oratory  and  misrepresentation ;  they  therefore 
adjourned  their  speeches  to  improve  their  schools ;  and  now,  when- 
ever  a  comparison, is  instituted,  the  test  is  not  which  can  display  the 
more  theatrical  orators,  but  which  can  produce  the  better  scholars. 
Granting,  however,  everything  that  can  be  said  for  the  influence  of 
sBch  training  as  a  preventive  check  to  juvenile  delinquency,  it  is 
obvious  that  its  influence  must  diminish  after  the  child  leaves  school ; 
and  that  if  the  youths  between  fourteen  and  twentv-one  are  exposed 
to  the  corrupting  circumstances  already  noticed,  a  large  number  must 
become  paupers  and  criminals,  and  the  very  education  they  have 
received  in  the  schools  may  minister  to  their  capacity  for  crime. 

There  are  many  other  circumstances,  of  perilous  consequence  to 
society,  in  the  state  of  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  lower  ranks  in 
Liverpool,  on  which  it  would  be  of  importance  to  dwell,  if  thert 
were  reasonable  hopes  that  measures  for  their  amelioration  would  be 
adopted.  One,  however,  is  so  striking  to  a  casual  visiter,  and  so 
generally  unknown  to  the  residents,  that  it  deserves  a  little  notice, 
Sunday  in  Liverpool  is  the  day  when  the  seductions  of  vice,  and  the 
corrupting  influences  of  unhappy  circumstances,  act  most  intensely 
on  the  old  and  the  young.  A  day  of  rest  is  enjoined ;  but  how  can 
those  enjoy  rest  who  have  no  place  for  repose  1  Issuing  from  his 
pestiferous  cellar,  the  working  man  has  only  a  choice  between  the 
place  of  worship  and  the  alehouse.  He  ought  to  choose  the  former  ; 
but  it  needs  not  to  tell  that  he  does  not,  and  that  there  are  not,  and 
cannot  be,  means  for  constraining  him.  The  tavern  aflfords  hii9 
social  converse,  a  comfortable  place  in  which  he  can  ait  down,  and 
the  reading  of  a  newspaper.  Sunday  is  the  only  day  on  which  he 
can  see  his  friends,  and  the  alehouse  the  only  place  in  which  he  can 
meet  them.  We  have  made  long  and  anxious  inquiries  on  the  sub« 
ject,  and  we  feel  convinced  that  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
frequent  the  alehouse  on  Sunday  are  drawn  thither,  not  by  the  love 
of  liquor,  but  by  the  innocent  and  laudable  desire  for  social  commu* 
nion.  Many  worthy  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  poor  ought  not 
to  read  newspapers,  especially  on  Sunday.  It  is  unnecessary  to  in* 
quire  whether  this  opinion  is  well  or  ill  founded  ,*  because  they  wiU 
read  the  news  on  Sunday,  whether  we  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
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practice.  The  only  question  for  sane  men  to  decide  is,  whether 
there  is  a  possibility  of  separating  the  enjoyments  from  the  adjuncts 
which  render  it  vicious  and  depraving  ;  whether  a  cheap  temperance 
assembly  and  news*  room  would  not  thin  the  ranks  of  the  alehouse ; 
and  whether,  by  affording  time  and  opportunity  for  calm  reflection, 
it  may  not  become  a  vestibule  to  the  place  of  worship. 

There  are  not  means  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  poor  to  spend  the 
Sunday  innocently  within  doors,  and  there  is  nearly  as  little  for  their 
taking  rest  in  the  open  air.  The  progress  of  bricks  and  mortar  and 
of  inclosures  has  sadly  restricted  the  spaces  on  which  the  English 
peasantry  could  take  healthful  exercise.  Around  Liverpool  they  are 
sadly  restricted  both  in  number  and  space.  Respectable  people  keep 
away  from  these  crowded  spots.  The  influence  of  their  example  is 
lost,  and  in  its  place  is  substituted  the  influence  of  the  idle,  the  dis- 
solute, and  the  depraved.  Were  there  a  park  or  garden  open,  where 
the  flowers, — those  silent  preachers  to  which  Christ  himself  referred 
his  disciples  as  eloquent  witnesses  of  the  bounty  of  Providence, — 
would  speak  lessons  of  loveliness  to  the  soul,  an  immediate  check 
would  be  given  to  gross  vice  and  foul  pollution.  We  too  often 
forget  the  humanizing  and  moral  eflects  of  a  garden  It  was  in  a 
garden  that  our  first  parents  were  placed  by  infinite  wisdom  ;  and, 
unless  we  deny  that  attribute  of  Deity,  we  cannot  evade  the  conclu* 
sion  that  such  a  locality  is  the  best  suited  to  inspire  reflections  on 
the  bounties  of  that  Providence,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works.  *  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin  ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'  But  there  are  those  who  say  to  the 
poor,  '  You  shall  not  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  ;  for  we  are  wiser 
than  our  master,  and  deny  that  they  inculcate  the  lesson  which  he 
has  pointed  out.' 

Were  we  even  to  grant  that  all  recreations  on  Sunday  are  evil, 
which  we  are  far  from  conceding,  still  we  should  say  that  there  is 
onlv  a  choice  of  evils  in  the  case  of  a  dense  and  crowded  population. 
Body  and  soul  must  suflTer  equally,  if  the  poor  be  kept  confined  in 
those  dens  and  cellars,  compared  with  which  prisons  are  palaces,  and 
dungeons  drawing-rooms.  '  Which  of  you  having  a  sheep  fallen 
into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day  will  not  lay  hold  on  it  and  lift  it  out  V 
But  no  pit  into  which  an  animal  could  fall  is  so  noisome,  so  perni- 
cious, or  so  replete  with  peril,  as  the  dens  of  disease,  misery,  and 
vice  to  which  the  poorer  classes  are  physically  confined  on  the  day 
designed  by  Providence  for  the  alleviation  of  their  condition.  After 
a  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  question  has  to  be  repeated. 
How  much  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ?' 

Juvenile  vagrancy  is  a  prolific  source  of  juvenile  delinquency  ; 
and  many  circumstances  lead  a  visitor  to  believe  that  habits  of 
vagrancy  are  very  early  formed  among  the  children  of  Liverpool. 
In  the  course  of  a  walk  of  about  two  hours,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town,  thirteen  children  were  found  wandering  about,  crying  that 
they  had  been  lost,  unable  to  tell  the  names  of  their  parents,  or  the 
direction  of  their  residences.  If  there  be  such  neglect  in  tender 
years,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  there  is  not  very  eflicient  super- 
mtendence  in  mature  years.  The  diflerence  between  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool  and  those  seen 
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in  the  streets  of  Manchester  is  one  of  the  most  striking  circumstan- 
ces of  contrast  between  the  two  towns. 

Opportunities  for  crime  create  criminality ;  and  unfortunately,  the 
necessary  exposure  of  valuable  property  in  the  crowded  docks  of 
Liverpool,  during  the  processes  of  shipping  and  unshipping,  pro* 
duces  multitudinous  temptations  which  prove  a  fatal  snare  to  the 
^oang  and  idle.  The  police  force  is  numerous  and  vigilant,  indeed 
It  is  nowhere  better  organised  ;  but  if  each  constable  had  the  hun* 
dred  eyes  of  Argus,  and  the  hundred  hands  of  Briar eus,  he  would  be 
baffled  by  the  trained  dexterity  of  the  *  dock-wallopers.'  Among 
the  educational  establishments  of  Liverpool,  those  for  the  instruction 
of  young  thieves  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  They  appear  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  monitorial  principle,  combined  with  the  peripatetic 
system  devised  by  Aristotle  ;  and  they  produce  more  promising 
pupils  than  have  yet  come  from  the  establishments  of  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster.  The  Corporation  and  National  schools  are  indeed  seriously 
cramping  the  influence  of  these  pedatorial  seminaries,  and  conse- 
qnently  there  is  no  class  in  the  empire  more  vehement  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  national  education  than  the  master-thieves  of  Liverpool. 

For  many  years  the  fury  and  pravity  of  a  Liverpool  mob  have 
been  proverbial ;  and  it  was  supposed  by  those  unacquainted  with 
the  town,  that  no  great  assemblage  could  take  place  without  mischief. 
This  is  a  very  unjust  and  groundless  supposition.  In  a  period  of  ex- 
citement, it  is  not  improbable  that  a  mob  in  Liverpool  may  be  just  as 
mischievous  as  a  mob  anywhere  else ;  but  nowhere  could  a  more  or- 
derly multitude  be  found  than  that  which  accompanies  the  annual 
procession  of  the  shipwrights.  With  singular  infelicity  they  have 
chosen  the  29th  of  May  for  their  anniversary,  taking  as  their  patron 
the  monarch  who  did  more  to  lower  the  character  of  the  British 
navy,  and  injure  the  interests  of  British  commerce,  than  all  the  other 
sovereigns  of  England  put  together.  But  this  pardonable  error  is 
their  only  blunder.  They  make  their  anniversary  festival  an  oppor- 
tunity for  furthering  the  interests  of  piety  and  charity,  by  attending 
some  place  of  worship,  where  a  sermon  is  preached,  and  a  collection 
made  for  the  support  of  some  charitable  institution.  The  procession 
itself  is  orderly,  and  admirably  conducted ;  and  there  are  few  customs 
which  seem  better  calculated  to  generate  and  preserve  those  feelings 
of  self-respect,  which  are  the  greatest  safeguard  of  morality  in  the 
working  population. 

The  great  improvement  in  the  shop-fronts  in  Liverpool,  as  in  Lon- 
don, is  a  gratifying  and  healthy  sign  of  the  times.  Some  years  since, 
it  would  have  been  supposed  that  such  expensive  decorations  would 
have  been  a  temptation  to  mischief  ;  that  plate-glass  would  be  brok- 
en, gilt  ornaments  wrenched  away,  and  Grecian  pillars  carved  and 
hacked  into  some  barbarous  rfw-ordcr.  Here,  however,  undoubted 
experience  has  proved  the  humanising  eflfects  of  taste,  and  indispu- 
tably shown  that  there  ie  a  close  connection  between  the  perceptions 
of  physical  and  moral  beauty.  The  more  beautiful  a  shop  is,  the  less 
is  it  liable  to  wanton  defacement  ;  and  there  is  some  evidence  to 
show  that  it  also  becomes  less  liable  to  depredation.  This  subject, 
however,  opens  too  extensive  a  field  to  be  discussed  incidentally. 
At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  moral  influences  aris- 
ing from  the  cultivation  and  the  gratification  of  taste  are  of  great 
importance,'  and  have  been  too  long  and  too  generally  neglected. 
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Though  there  is  much  to  lament,  and  somethmg  to  blame,  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Liverpool,  especially  those  of  the 
lowest  grade,  it  is  only  justice  to  add,  that  nowhere  are  there  more 
ardent  aspirations  and  more  zealous  efforts  for  their  amelioratioa- 
Pity  it  is  that  many  of  these  are  poisoned  by  the  spirit  of  party,  and 
that  the  accomplishment  of  an  acknowledged  good  is  often  adjourn- 
ed until  some  doubtful  question  of  religion  or  politics  be  adjusted, 
the  connection  of  which  with  the  object  in  view  it  would  puzzle 
(Edipus  himself  to  determine.  It  would  be  a  decided  improvemeat 
to  introduce  the  old  rule  of  controversy  in  Liverpool, — 


for  a  dance  is  more  pleasant  and  less  mischievous  than  a  controver- 
sial debate  ;  and  it  is  more  pleasant  to  listen  to  a  fiddle  than  to  a  long- 
winded  orator. 

Liverpool  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  possessing  an  energetic,  intel- 
ligent, and  enterprising  middle  class,  and  it  bids  fair  not  merely  to 
perpetuate,  but  greatly  to  increase,  in  all  its  elements  of  prosperity. 
There  is  not  within  the  seas  of  Britain  an  educational  establishment 
better  conducted  than  the  schools  for  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
connected  with  the  Mechanics'  Institute  ;  there  is  nowhere  a  course 
of  instruction  better  calculated  to  form  and  unite  the  characters  of  a 
man  of  business,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian.  Liverpool  must  im- 
prove ;  for  the  foundations  of  its  advancement  are  securely  laid  in 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  a  future  generation. 


Shinb  brightly  through  her  caBemnnt,  f  an ; 

Thou  gale,  toft  odoars  bring  her  ; 
Te  merry  birds,  that  hail  the  day, 

Tour  sweetest  music  sing  her  ; 
Smile,  Nature,  on  her,  is  she  wakes. 

And  hide  all  sights  of  sorrow  ; 
And  have  no  sounds  but  those  of  joy 

To  bid  my  love— good  morrow  ! 

Good  morrow  to  those  lustrous  eyes, 
With  bright  good  humour  beaming ! 

Good  morrow  to  those  ruddy  lips, 
Where  smiles  are  ever  teeming ! 

Good  morrow  to  that  happy  face, 
Undimmed  as  yet  by  sorrow  ! 

Long  be  thy  heart  as  fiee  from  care- 
Good  morrow,  love— good  morrow  ! 


•'Ere  we  to  further  argument  advance, 

'Tis  mighty  fit  that  wo  should  have  a  dance  ;* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  vmB  oa  a  miaemhle  evening,  in  a  narrow  dirty  street  in  Padua, 
anno  1605,  that  a  vamper  of  ancient  boots  and  shoes,  named  Giu- 
seppe Loha,  familiarly  called  Grispino  by  the  neighbours,  stepped  from 
the  threshold  of  his  humble  dwelling.  Feeling  the  pattering  of  the 
rain  on  his  scanty  garments,  he  sighed,  and  exclaimed,  ^  St.  Antho* 
ny,  what  a  night  1  and  all  things  combine  to  drive  me  out  of  doors. 
I  have  not  a  soldo  in  the  world,— -there  is  nothing  to  drink, — nothing 
to  eat, — and  my  wife,  poor  creature,  has  just  made  me  a  present  of 
another  little  cobbler  !^ 

Grispino  was  already  the  father  of  more  children  than  he  could 
contrive  to  feed,  and  it  wal  agreed  that  he  should  go  out  and  seek  a 
sponsor  for  the  small  individual  just  launched  into  existence.  To 
the  praise  of  the  then  coastitotion  of  Padua  be  it  recorded,  that  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  were  considered  virtually  liable  for  the  sttjp* 
port  of  their  godchildren.  The  poor  cobbler  made  th^  best  of  his 
way  towards  the  market-plaoe.  At  the  door  of  his  shop  stood  Mas- 
ter Ghunba,  the  mercer.  Grispino  thought  that  he  would  try  if  the 
shoe  would  fit  with  him,  and  said, — 

'  Good  Master  Gamba,  if  ever  I  needed  a  friend,  it  is  at  this  mo- 
ment. You  and  I  ong^t  to  have  a  feeling  of  matual  sympathy,  eon- 
sidering  that  your  hose  are  drawn  on  the  same  feet  with  my  boots 
and  shoes.  Excell^t  Master  Gamba,  ray  wife  has  just  presente^d 
ine  with  a  fine  little  cherub ;  if  you  would  but  become  godfather*^' 

^  Good  night,'  cried  Gamba, — he  was  a  man  of  few  words, — and 
ahut  his  shop-door. 

Grispino  crossed  the  street  to  a  house  where  dwelt  one  Signer  San** 
quirico,  by  trade  a  chemist,  a  great  newsmonger,  whose  shop  was 
the  gossiping  station  of  all  Padua.  The  cobbler  was  tware  that  he 
could  not  depend  on  the  charity  of  Sanquirico,  but  thought  he  might 
consent  out  of  vanity ;  so  he  stepped  in  cap  in  band. 

*  Signer,  the  fact  is — ' 

'  Fact !'  said  Sanquirico.  '  What  is  it  ?  Ciut  with  it.  Has  the 
Sling  of  France  got  a  fresh  mistress  V 

^  Alack !  no,'  replied  the  cobbler ;  <  but  my  wife  is  again  in  bed, 
and  I  throw  myself  on  your  benevolence  to  stand  sponsor.' 

^Why,  Grispino,'  muttered  Sanquirico,  <you  can  afford  to 
drunk  twice  every  day  at  least.   What  business  have  you  to  dnnk 
so  much  V 

'  When  I  drink,'  said  the  cobbler,  thinking  to  propitiate  the  chemist 
with  a  jest,  ^  it  is  not  business^  but  pleasured 

*  You  do  not  pay  your  debts,'  continued  Sanquirico,  *  and  that  is 
not  to  your  credit.' 

*•  Pardon  me,  Signer,'  said  the  cobbler,  *  it  if  to  my  cred«r.  But 
the  boy  is  as  fine  a  little  boy  as  ever  was  bom.' 

^  Doubtless,'  replied  Sanquirico  $  ^  but  J  don't  like  childi en.  A 
fondness  for  them,  like  ^t  for  olives,  is  quite  an  acquired  taste.' 

^  Will  you  for  once  open  your  heart  to  the  destitute  V 

^Begone !'  said  the  chemist ;  ^  yon  an  drunk  now.' 

VOL.  VI.  10 
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Sanqairico  sfaut  the  cobbler  out.  At  thts  moment  came  up  a  iaan- 
dress,  with  a  basket  of  linen  on  her  head. 

*  So,'  she  said^  *  Master  Crispino,  I  hear  that  you  are  a  father  again » 
I  woufd  willingly  become  godmother,  but  1  am  onl^  the  wife  of  a 
hard-working  mason  ;  however,  friend*  hero  is  a  portion  of  mv  earn- 
ings. Take  it  home,  and  Saint  Anthony  send  you  comfort!'  And 
the  good  Bianea  glided  awny  with  the  glow  that  accompanies  a 
charitable  action. 

Crispino  wiped  his  eyea,  and  exclaimed,  ^  There's  a  goddess  of  a 
washerwoman !  May  the  sins  of  all  her  family  be  clear-starebed  ! 
May  none  of  her  relations  be  crimped,  collared,  or  bung  on  a  Kne  1*^ 

His  rhapsody  was  put  an  end  to  by  his  accidentally  letting  the 
coin  slip  through  his  fingers  f  it  dropped  into  a  gulley  hole,  and  dio- 
appeared.  Poor  Crispino  sat  down  on  the  step  of  a  door,  and  made 
up  his  mind  that  ill  luck  had  now  done  its  worst.  He  was  aronaed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  cavalier  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  who  turned  the 
comer  of  the  street,  and  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  exclaimed 
aloud,  *  Malicious  Fate  !  thou  hast  struck  thy  bitterest  blow.  My- 
only  love  deprived  of  reason,— 4hat  innocent  mind  gone.  All  my 
other  sufferings  vanish  when  compared  to  this.' 

'  The  gfentleman  is  in  trouble,  as  well  as  myself,'  thought  Oispino* 

^  On  my  return  to  this  fatal  city,'  muttered  the  cavalier,  ^  I  find  my 
commission  superseded, — my  bond  imporatively  demanded.  Is  there 
such  another  wretch  on  earth  V 

*  Good  sir,'  said  Crispino. 

'Away,  friend, — away!'  cried  the  straager,  now  for  the  first  time 
seeing  the  cobbler.    '  If  you  are  craving  alms,  I  can  afibrd  none.' 
Do  you  happen  to  want  a  godfather  for  your  new*bom  offspring  V 


'-Trifie  not,  fellow!  I  am  in  a  state  of  desperation.' 

*  So  am  I,'  said  the  cobbler.  '  Here  are  two  of  us  in  a  state  of 
desperation.    Let  us  be  uncomfortable  together.' 

The  eavalier  turned  from  him.  *  If  you  are  desperate,  seek  refuge 
in  death,  ae  I  shall  do.  Away,  wretch, — away!*  and  he  mshed 
rapidly  down  the  street. 

*  Bless  my  soul !'  cogitated  the  cobbler.  'Seek  refuge  in  death  ! 
The  thought  pleases  roe,  and  1  will  follow  him.  I  am  proscribed. 
One  calls  me  a  drunkard ;  another  a  rogue.  I  dare  not  return  to 
my  starving  home.  Yes  ;  I  will  go  and  die  ;  creep  away  from  the 
gaze  of  my  neighbours,  and  breathe  my  last,  unnoticed.  No  soul 
shall  see  a  cobbler's  end !' 

Poor  Crispino  stalked  mournfully  down  the  street,  with  an  attempt 
at  dignity,  which  his  figure  and  habilin»ents  converted  into  the  sub- 
lime of  the  ridiculous. 


Mbantimb  Criapino  wandered  on,  oneonaciooa  whither,  until  he 
arrived  in  a  small  square  surrounded  by  dismal  uninhabited  dwell- 
ings, depopulated  by  the  plaffue  during  its  last  dreadAil  visit.  In 
the  centre  was  an  ancient  weU,  known  tor  ages,  though  no  one  could 
trace  the  tradition,  br  the  name  of  tht  WM  ofDeeuk.  The  scene 
was  one  of  extreme  desolation^,  and  the  baU  flitting  aerosa  on  their 
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leathern  wings  startled  Grispino,  and  recalled  his  senses.  He  gazed 
vacantly  around,  and  shuddered. 

*  The  most  dismal  hole  in  all  Padaa ! — yonder  is  the  Wdl  of  Death. 
I  am  inspired  by  the  place.  Yon  well  is  deep  enough  to  drown  a 
broken-hearted  cobbler.'  A  convent  bell  of  a  very  mournful  tone 
tolled.  *  There 's  my  funeral  knell — will  do  it — it  is  only  one 
jump !  Lucky  I 'm  drunk.  It  would  not  be  respectable  to  do  such 
a  thing  in  one's  sober  senses.  Good  b'ye,  wife  I — farewell,  children  ! 
Better  to  die  than  witness  your  sufferings.  Courage,  old  Crispino, 
and  good  b'ye  to  you  also  !' 

He  shook  hands  with  himself,  walked  to  the  well,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  stepping  on  the  parapet,  when  something  cold  grasped  his 
hand,  and  a  hollow-sounding  female  voice  inquired,  ^  What  seek 
yoa  V 

Crispino  paused,  he  looked  round,  and  by  the  dim  light  saw  a  tall 
figure  enveloped  in  dark  robes,  the  iface  shrouded  with  a  black  veil. 
Again  the  sepulchral  voice  uttered,  '  What  seek  you 

The  cobbler's  knees  knocked  together.  He  stammered  out,  'I 
seek  death,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it.' 

The  female  in  the  black  veil  replied,  *  Those  whom  he  seeks  he 
finds :  it  is  not  always  so  with  those  who  seek  kim.  Why  seek  you 
death  V 

I  have  cause  enough,'  answered  Crispino  doggedly.  Turning 
aside,  he  muttered,  '  Is  not  this  hard  that  I  can*t  even  drown  myself 
without  interruption  !  By  St.  Anthony,  there  is  no  liberty  in  the 
place  I    Why,  good  woman,  do  you  interfere  with  my  concerns  ?' 

Tlie  appalling  figure  answered,  '  Because  it  is  my  vocation.  I 
penetrate  the  most  hidden  places.' 

'  I  admire  your  penetration,'  said  Crispino. 

*  Take  this  purse,'  said  the  female  y  ^  it  will  relieve  the  wants  of 
your  family.' 

Crispino  held  out  his  hand,  and  to  his  surprise  and  joy  felt  that  it 
was  a  weighty  one.  '  Ringing  gold  !'  exclaimed  the  cobbler,  his 
spirits  rising  in  proportion  as  they  had  been  depressed.  '  By  the 
Virgin,  I  am  stupified!  Oh!  what  a  godmother!  Good  lady,  I 
hope  you  will  pay  me  frequent  visits.' 

*  Pray  not  for  my  visits,'  replied  the  mysterious  stranger.  '  I 
might  pay  you  one  which  would  perchance  prove  fatal.  Learn  that 
I  respect  neither  rich  nor  poor,  old  nor  young.  None  can  avoid  my 
visit,  which  I  most  frequently  make  when  least  expected.  Lead  to 
your  house ;  the  good  woman  needs  assistance.' 

The  tall  female  moved  majestically,  but  with  a  noiseless  step ;  she 
beckoned  Crispino  to  follow.  The  cobbler  chinked  the  purse  ;  that 
was  all  right ;  and  he  began  to  imagine  the  old  lady  had  fallen  in 
love  with  him.  This  tickled  him.  ^  What  an  adventure  !  A  little 
elderly,  it  is  true ;  but  my  grandmother  used  to  say  that  an  old  hen 
always  made  the  best  broth.'  Again  the  female  beckoned,  and  they 
proceeded  together  through  the  silent  streets. 

We  must  now  place  ourselves  in  the  private  cabinet  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  Padua,  where,  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  papers, 
appeared  his  Excellency  the  Count  di  Yicenza.  He  had  a  low  fore- 
head, a  contracted  brow  i  his  eyes  were  sunken,  his  cheeks  indented 
with  care,  his  hair  was  grey,  his  beard  pointed,  and  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  small  golden  crucifix,  which  ever  and  anon  be  ghmaed  at 
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thoughtfully.  At  his  side  stood  a  person  about  the  same  age,  sleek 
and  straight-hairedy  with  protruding  eyes  and  a  hooked  nose.  This 
was  Signor  Abilemecco,  steward  to  the  Count.  He  was  in  the  un- 
pleasant position  of  receiving  a  severe  jobation,  which  he  endured 
with  that  patience  which  characterises  bad  servants  who  hold  good 
situations. 

'  How  is  it,  Abilemecoo,  that  during  my  absence  the  Lieatenant 
Albano  has  again  intruded  on  my  ward,  Valentina  V 

Abilemeoco,  somewhat  startled,  (for  he  had  been  liberally  bribed 
by  the  opposite  party,)  replied,  with  a  meek  and  demure  manner, 
*  That  Albano  contrived  (the  Holy  Virgin  knows  how!)  to  gain  ad- 
mittance is  true  ;  but  he  beheld  not  the  Lady  Valentina.  I  pity  the 
poor  young  lady,  and  implore  yon  not  to  keep  her  immured  in  Padua. 
Send  her  hence  under  careful  guardianship,  if  her  love  is  to  be  hope* 
less,  heal  the  wound ;  grant  her  the  view  of  hill  and  dale,  of  lower 
and  field.'  The  Count  frowned ;  the  major-domo  continued.  ^  With 
grief  I  have  noticed  that  the  unhappy  Valentina's  intellect  has  par- 
tially sunk.' 

*  Tush  !'  said  the  Commandant ;  Met  me  not  hear  this  whining. 
You  know,  Abilemecca  nublic  duties  claim  my  attendance.  I  charge 
you  with  the  care  of  Valentina :  let  her  be  strictly  guarded,  penDtt 
Uamilla  alone  to  wait  on  her  ;  and  she,  too,  must  be  watched,  that 
no  letter  be  conveyed.' 

After  Abilemecco  had  left  him,  the  Count  paced  the  apartment. 
^  Would  that  she  no  loneer  existed  !'  he  exclaimed.  ^  Her  loee  of 
intellect  aiTords  a  plea  lor  confinement.  But  should  she  recoyer, 
and  marry  this  Albano,  then  must  I  render  up  an  account  of  my 
guardianship.  That  accursed  faro  table  ! — I  have  laid  my  toils  for 
her  minion  though—ere  to-morrow  he  will  discover  the  loss  of 
bis  commission,  while  the  purchased  bond*debt  (triply  laden  with  a 
Jew's  interest)  will  exhaust  and  incarcerate  him.  I  have  ventured 
too  deeply  to  retract.' 


The  momine  dawned  through  the  chinks  of  the  rude  shutters  of 
the  cobbler's  dwelling,  and  waked  up  a  jay  in  a  wicker  cage,  vdio 
kept  jumping  from  the  floor  to  his  perch,  and  from  perch  to  fioor^ 
with  occasionally  an  anxious  peep  to  ascertain  whether  there  waa 
any  breakfast  in  preparation.  Nina,  a  daughter  of  Grispino,  who 
had  been  in  attendance  on  her  mother  all  night,  stepped  in,  and  be- 
gan to  arrange  the  f  urnitnre.  The  mother  had  fallen  to  sleep ;  pious 
resignation  had  borne  her  through  her  trial.  Nina  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, 

*  Where  is  Stefano  1   Why,  brother  Stefano,  I  say,  get  up !' 

She  drew  aside  a  faded  curtain  which  concealed  a  recess,  for  which 
Stefano  had  £^pwn  too  long ;  he  was  doubled  up  in  it  like  a  portable 
boot-jack.  With  a  yawn  which  threatened  that  the  young  gentle- 
man's head  might  come  in  halves,  he  twisted  himself  out  of  hie  dor- 
mitory partially  attired,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  he  drawled  out — 

'  W  hat,  in  the  name  of  the  saints,  has  happened  while  I  have  been 
asleep  V  said  the  boy. 

*  We  have  eot  another  little  brother^  Stefano.' 

Stefano  coollv  remarked.  '  Well,  our  family  increases  like  rabbite 
And  where  is  the  old  bnckV 
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^  If  you  are  speaking  of  father/  replied  Nma, '  he  left  the  house 
hours  M^Oy  in  despair.' 

At  this  moment  Crispino  was  heard  outside  the  window,  hawling 
a  sprightly  ditty  then  much  in  vogue  with  the  Paduans.  The  jay 
erectea  its  crest  feathers,  jumped  on  and  off  its  perch  with  increased 
raptdity,  and  chattered  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Nina  shrugged  her  shoulders — ^  I  fear  that  somebody  has  given 
father  credit  for  a  bottle  of  wine/ 

In  walked  Crispino,  elated  and  laughiaff,  ^  Nina,  my  girl,  I  am  the 
happiest  dog  1 — kiss  me,  girl,  kiss  me  !  Look  here ;  here  is  a  ^urse 
of  gold !'  He  pulled  it  from  his  pocket,  and  the  bright  broad  pieces 
glittered  in  the  morning  sun.  '  Bun,  Nina,  and  buy  every  comfort 
^onr  poor  mother  requires*  Eh !  your  looks  seem  to  inquire  where 
It  comes  from  %  Nina,  I  have  obtained  a  wealthy  godmamma  for 
little  Jfevxome  ! 

Away  flew  Nina  with  the  good  news,  while  Stefano  was  ingeniously 
devising  the  best  method  of  putting  on  that  portion  of  his  apparel 
called  in  those  days  '  trunks,'  in  after  ages  ^  breeches.'  While  fasten- 
ing the  waistband,  ^  Father,'  said  he,  '  how  strange  it  is  that  my 
clothes  have  grown  too  wide  for  me !' 

*  None  of  your  threadbare  jokes,'  retorted  Crispino. 

^  Are  we  going  to  have  something  to  eat,  father  \  Look  at  my 
waistband :  here  is  room  for  a  whole  loaf.' 

^  You  idle  rascal  1  how  many  years  have  yeu  gorged  on  the  earn- 
ings of  my  labour  V 

*  Gorged  I'  thought  Stefano,  as  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  stomach. 
'Am  not  I  a  cobbler V  continued  his  father;  'and  have  you  not 

always  been  a  sialMed  beast  1  But  here,  boy,  take  that  coin ;  bring 
a  plentiful  breakfast-^he  best  wine,  and  a  bucket-full  of  maccaroni !' 

Stefano  stared  at  the  gold,  his  eyes  glistened,  while  his  mouth 
watered.  Fleet  as  a  hound  on  so  delicate  an  errand,  away  he  scam- 
pered into  the  street. 

The  cobbler  now  began  to  reconsider  his  late  adventure.  '  As  we 
walked'  said  he,  *  through  the  streets,  that  exemplary  old  woman 
told  me  I  must  abandon  my  profession.  Quit,'*  said  she,  your 
present  pursuit,  and  follow  the  practice  of  physic."  Physic  !  Ha ! 
ha  !  la  physician ! — who  know  no  more  of  medicine  than  a  hog ! 
At  for  my  curing  any  body,  it  would  be  like  curing  bacon — all  gam* 
wton ! — ^But  the  old  lady  has  slipped  away.  Where,  I  wonder,  is  the 
godmother  V 

'  Here,  Crispino,'  uttered  an  unearthly  voice. 

The  cobbler  turned,  and  saw  the  black  drapery  and  veil  seated  in 
his  arm-chair.  He  started,  and  tremblingly  uttered, '  Bless  my  poul ! 
fair  Signora !    How  and  when  did  vou  enter  V 

The  lady  or  phantom  answered  him  not,  but  inquired,  '  Have  you 
considered  my  proposal  t  I  will  insure  your  fortune ;  but  to  merit 
this,  you  must  pay  implicit  obedience  to  my  directions.  Present 
yourself  boldly  to  whoever  may  require  a  physician,  and,  mark  me ! 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  ailing  person,  cast  your  eyes  around 
attentively,  li  my  hbad  appears  to  you,  pronounce  the  patient  past 
hope  ;  you  will  be  right :  if  you  do  not  behold  me,  administer  but  a 
little  water,  and  the  snfiarer  will  recover.  Make  good  use  of  the 
wealth  which  will  flow  in  upon  you.'   The  form  then  disappeared. 

Crispino  was  in  a  staJbe  ot  great  perplexity.   '  Is  she  a  sorceress  1 
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— or  when  I  am'practising  according  to  the  good  lady's  instrnctioDs 
and  they  discover  that  I  am  an  ass,  will  she  be  there  to  ward  off  the 
blows  1  However,  I  have  promised.  If  the  first  trial  fails,  I  can  but 
go  back  to  my  lapstone.  1  have  a  large  family  to  boot — and  worse 
than  that,  to  shoe. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Stefano  laden  with  bread,  a 
fowl,  sausages,  milk,  a  rope  of  onions,  a  huge  platter  of  ready-dressed 
maccaroni,  and  a  flask  of  wine.  At  the  sight  old  Crispino  brightened 
up.  '  They  decide  the  question,'  said  he.  He  poured  out  a  cup  of 
wine,  and  drank  '  Success  to  Doctor  Giuseppe  Loba,  commonly  call- 
ed Crispino.' 

Listen  to  me,  Stefano— no  more  cobbling*  no  more  lapstones, 
nor  lasts.  I  intend  to  change  my  profession  to  that  of  "  doctor."  Let 
me  feel  your  pulse,  if  you  have  got  such  a  thing  and  Crispino  took 
Stefano  by  the  arm.  ^  I  don't  know  exactly  where  to  find  it.  To 
get  my  hand  in  I  must  practise  on  my  family.  Here,  child,  go  and 
purchase  a  couple  of  dozen  of  leeches,  and  1  will  try  and  learn  my 
art  by  putting  them  on  your  back.' 

'  Two  dozen  leeches!'  shrieked  Stefano.  *  I«ook  at  me ! — I  could 
not  aflford  a  meal  for  three  of  them  !' 

'  Well,  well,  at  any  rate  I  must  have  a  proper  dress.  At  the  Jew's 
at  the  comer,  for  these  last  nine  years,  has  hung  a  black  velvet  suit. 
If  I  must  be  a  doctor,  it  is  but  honest  to  go  into  moumine  before  I 
commence  practice.    Henceforth,  my  son,  call  me  Doctor  CrispinoJ 

'  I  will.  Doctor  Crispino.  How  drunk  he  is !'  thought  Stefano. 

The  cobbler  sent  his  son  for  a  sheet  of  pasteboaad,  and  dipping  a 
brush  into  a  pot  of  blacking,  scrawled  on  it, 

CRISPINO  HAS  LEFT  HIS  COBBLSr's  STALL, 
ACTS  AS  A  DOCTOR,  AND  CtTBES  YOU  ALL. 

After  several  glances  of  admiration  at  his  handiwork,  he  nailed  it 
outside  the  street  door. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  day  advanced ;  the  stream  of  population  flowed  through  Pa* 
dua;  the  peasants  cried  their  vegetables,  poultry,  and  fish;  the 
Doctors  Belcuore  and  Perruca  were  sipping  cups  of  chocolate  pre^ 
pared  for  them  by  Sanquirico,  the  chemist,  at  whose  establishment 
they  made  their  morning  rendezvous. 

'Doctor  Belcuore,'  inquired  the  chemist,  *how  is  your  beautiful 
patient,  the  Signora  Valentina  V 

'  Her  disorder  is  more  mental  than  corporeal.  I  do  not  like  the 
lethargic  symptoms.' 

Another  physician  entered  the  shop.  This  was  Doctor  Furetto,  a 
little  red  faced,  passionate  man,  with  thin  white  hair  sticking  out  in 
all  directions  like  herring  bones.  He  clenched  in  his  hand  the  pla- 
card which  he  had  torn  from  the  ci-devant  cobbler's  door,  and  was 
in  a  state  of  ungovernable  rage. 

^What  is  the  matter,  most  sweet-tempered  Doctor  V  whispered 
Sanquirico—*  Humph  V 

^  Mhold/  exclaimed  Furetto,  '  an  attack  on  the  profeasion !  The 
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drankeoi  Aoemaker,  Crnipino,  has  had  the  aadacity  to  exhibit  this 
placard  oo  the  door  of  his  rat-devoured  tenement !'  Belcuore  and 
Perruca  laughed.  ^JRight,' said  Furetto^  ^expose  me  to  ridicule; 
yon  are  my  rivals !' 

At  this  moment  a  great  outcry  arose  ia  the  street ;  a  poor  artificer 
bad  fallen  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  a  mason  who  was  repairing  a 
balostrade,  and  had  tumbled  iato  a  large  taidc  of  water  in  the  court 
beneath,  whence  be  was  immediately  carried  to  the  laboratory  of 
Sanqoirico, — the  mob  following,  as  customary  on  such  occasions. 
The  doctors  rendered  their  aid;  they  opened  a  vein.  Belcuore,  with 
a  shake  of  the  head,  exclaimed,  Mt  is  useless  T  At  this  moment 
a  female  forced  her  way  through  the  crowd,  and  rushed  into  the  la* 
boratory^ 

^Bartolo!  Bartoloi  it  is  Bianca,  your  wife!  Oh!  he  is  sense- 
less !'  And  she  frantically  knelt.  ^  Good  Signors,  restore  him !  He 
was  ever  a  kind  husband  I    Again,  again  try  your  skill  I' 

Belcuore  humanely  said,  '  My  good  woman,  lamentations  will  be 
of  no  avail ;  endeavour  to  calm  your  feelings.' 

At  this  moment  Crispino  entered,  full  dressed  in  the  old  suit  of 
black  Telvet,  which  did  not  fit  him  at  any  point. 

Foretto  muttered,  *  What  is  this  mountebank  figure  V 

*  Signer  Furetto,'  gravely  said  Crispino, '  I  beg  to  inform  von  that 
I  also  am  a  physician ;  so  do  not  send  year  shoes  to  my  shop  any 
more  to  be  heel-pieced.' 

*  A  physician  I  pah !'  replied  Furetto. 

Crispino  looked  anxiously  round  to  see  if  the  godmother's  pale 
head  would  appear.  Be  gazed  with  great  attention,  then  suddenly 
said,  'Shall  t  cure  him  1'  Belcuore  exclaimed, '  Crispino,  this  is  no 
time  for  jesting.'  Crispino  replied  in  an  animated  tone,  M  am  in  no 
joking  humour.  Bartolo  was  my  friend.  Son>ething  inspires  me 
with  confidence  that  I  shall  put  the  old  man  on  his  legs  again.  Hope 
for  the  best,'  said  he,  turning  to  Bianca.  And  he  again  looked  round 
mysteriously.  '  Sob  is  not  here !'  muttered  he  ;  '  but  if  I  fail  how 
they  will  pummel  me !' 

'  It  is  hopeless,'  said  Belcuore.  '  Come,  brothers.'  And  the  doc- 
tors quitted  the  room. 

'  Sienor  Sanquinco,'  said  the  cobbler,  '  prithee  bring  a  bottle  of 
wine.*^ 

Now,  as  the  curiosity  of  the  chemist  was  excited  to  observe  what 
extravagance  the  cobbler  would  commit,  he  took  a  bottle  of  wine 
from  a  shelf;  and  placing  it  in  Crispino's  hand,  inquired,  '  How  will 
you  make  the  poor  fellow  swallow  the  wine  V 

'  Make  him  swallow  it!'  replied  Crispino ;  ^the  wine  is  for  me.  I 
am  nervous,'  said  he ;  and  he  tasted  it  from  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

^Incorrigible  drunkard!'  angrily  exclaimed  Sanquirico;  and  the 
bystanders  gathered  round  Crispino  murmuring. 

*  Back,  I  say,',  said  Crispino ;  *  don't  crowd  on  me ;  this  is  the  cri- 
tical  moment.'— -Crispino  tremblingly  poured  a  little  wine  into  the 
mouth  of  Bartolo,  looked  round  with  extreme  anxiety,  muttered '  No 
pale  head!— ha!  hurrah!  By  Saint  Anthony,  he  moves!  He  is 
alive !' 

Bianca  raised  her  husband,  'Ah,  friend!*  fhe  exclaimed,  'how 
ahall  I  express  my  gratitude !' 
'Not  a  word,  Bianca.   If  your  husband  dies  again,  bring  bim  to 
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me.  The  fktigne  of  this  operation  has  orereome  ne.  The  draoght 
as  before.'   And  Grispino  took  a  long  drink  at  the  bottk. 

And  the  mob  shouted  *  Long  life  to  Doctor  Crispiao !'  Lifting  the 
new  professor  into  a  chair,  they  hoisted  him  on  their  shoulders,  and 
carried  him  all  over  the  city  of  Padua. 

Time  passed,  and  Doctor  Cri^ino  became  the  admiration  of  Pa- 
dua. He  was  never  once  wrong  in  his  calculation ;  if  he  affirmed 
that  the  patient  would  live,  the  patient  recovered.  All  wondered 
how  he  came  by  his  knowledge.  He  had  cunning  enough,  however, 
to  keep  his  secret,  and  fees  poured  in ;  but  the  proverb,  *Set  a  beg" 
gar  on  horstback^^  See.  was  verified  by  the  coU>ler*phy8ician.  He 
removed  his  wife  and  family  into  a  better  dwelling ;  but  they  were 
little  the  better  for  it,  as  Grispino  now  drank  more  than  ever.  No* 
thing  was  done  to  educate  his  children ;  and  as  for  Master  Stefano^ 
notwithstanding  he  was  attired  in  a  piled  velvet  suit  of  gaudy  co- 
lours, his  hands  and  face  were  much  of  the  same  hue  as  ixmen  he  aat 
amongst  the  old  boots. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  a  dark  mean  cafi^  in  a  filthy  alley  in  Padua,  sat  a  bulky  stalwart 
fellow  of  most  villanous  aspect ;  his  long,  coarse,  black  hair  had 
been  quite  imiocent  of  the  luzary  of  a  comb,  two  of  his  great  aaaaa* 

f es  of  finders  performing  the  office  of  that  implement.  He  had  a 
road  gash  across  the  nose,  where  the  wound  had  healed  into  a 
seam,  which  added  anything  but  beauty  to  a  sinister  aspect  of  the 
organs  of  vision.   The  figure  wore  a  jerkin  of  dirty  buff  leather, 

Cached  in  various  parts ;  no  shirt ;  vest  and  trunks  of  red  serge,  the 
tter  met  by  a  wide-mouthed  pair  of  boots  of  untanned  leather.  He. 
had  a  long  stiletto  in  his  belt,  to  which  also  was  attached  a  rusty 
back-sword.  Before  this  interesting  person  was  a  rough  table,  on 
which  stood  a  pewter  stoup  with  some  dregs  of  brandy,  and  a  Vene- 
tian drinking-giass.  This  respectable  gentfeman*s  name  was  Andrea. 
Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  too  curious  to  inquire  his  profession : 
he  must  speak  for  himself. 

'  Here  is  the  sharpest-edged  dagger  in  all  Padua — but  let  me  ar- 
range my  little  affairs  with  regularity.  Plaintiff,  the  Gount  di  Vi- 
cenza ;  defendant,  the  Lieutenant  Albano.  The  Gount  is  my  client : 
I  am  engaged  professionally :  the  most  acute  advocate,  for  I  gene- 
rally make  my  way  to  the  heart  in  a  moment!  This  is  a  loveafiair. 
The  Gount  says  this  must  touch  the  heart !  Ho !  ho !  ha !  they 
should  designate  me  as  the  Gupid  of  Padua,  for  maoy  are  strickea 
by  me  in  all  loving-kindness !' 

Siffuor  Andrea  drew  forth  his  stiletto,  and  rubbed  its  edge  on  a 
small  hone  which  he  took  from  his  vest ;  poured  the  remainder  of 
the  brandy  into  the  glass,  and  tossed  it  off ;  then  wiping  his  fingers 
on  his  hair,  bawled  to  an  old  woman  in  an  inner  apartment,  ^Celes- 
tina,  chalk  it  up.'  He  then  put  on  his  greasy  broad  hat,  and  made  a 
$ally  into  his  aUey. 

Meanwhile  Lieutenant  Albano,  being  aware  that  the  eatchpoles  of 
the  law  were  inquiring  for  him,  on  account  of  a  certain  unpaid  bond, 
kept  himself  secluded.  He  contrived^  however,  to  make  nis  way  to 
the  dwelling  of  Doctor  Belcuore,  and  the  good-aatufed  phyaiciaa  ad- 
viitting  hiaa,  the  Lieutanaat  oawlaiMad 
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*  I  eannol  exist  without  intelligence  of  Valentina.  Think  of  the 
state  of  her  I  adore  !' 

*  Give  time,'  said  Belenore.  <  Time  is  the  most  equitable  of  jndges, 
and  you  must  submit  to  his  decisions.' 

'  Alas !'  replied  Albano,  ^  Time,  like  Death,  is  portrayed  scythe  in 
hand, — and  time  will  be  death  to  me  1  Procure  me  but  an  inter* 
Tiew  with  Valentina/ 

^  Your  presence  might  produce  a  crisis  unfavourable  in  her  pre- 
sent weak  state,'  replied  Belcuore. 

Albano  left  the  house  of  Belcuore,  and  wandered  about  he  scarce- 
ly knew  whither.  At  length  he  rested  his  fevered  head  against  a 
marble  column.  Andrea  stalked  along  the  pavement  stealthily,  like 
a  tiger  seeking  its  prey.  He  hastily  pulled  from  below  his  hat  a  black 
vizor,  which  concealed  his  countenance  ;  and  was  preparing  to  aim  a 
blow  at  Albano's  heart,  when  a  form  passed  between  them — a  tall 
woman  in  sable  Draiments.  This  for  the  moment  saved  Albano ;  who, 
stepping  from  the  portico,  crossed  the  street,  and  entered  a  coffee- 
house, with  the  intention  of  writing  once  more  to  Valentina.  The 
bravo  watched  him  into  the  co/^,  but  dared  not  enter,  because  there 
were  several  persons  seated  tnerein. 

Now  Master  Stefano  had  purchased  at  an  armourer's  an  antique 
horse-pistol  wherewith  to  amuse  himself,  being  entirely  a  gentleman 
of  leisure,  and  loaded  it  with  twenty  shoemaker's  pegs,  and  a  piece 
of  candle  by  way  of  wadding.  He  had  seated  himself  at  the  step  of  a 
door,  and  be^an  to  eat  a  few  comfits  to  pass  the  time.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  Lieutenant  issued  from  the  coffee-house,  with  the  letter 
he  had  penned,  and  was  racking  his  brains  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
could  be  conveyed. 

Stefano's  curiosity  was  here  aroused  on  perceiving  a  tall  man  in  a 
black  mask,  making  his  way  quickly  behind  Albano,  and,  raising  his 
arm  with  the  intention  of  stabbing  him  over  the  shoulder.  Stefano 
uttered  a  loud  cry,  resembling  that  of  a  puppy-dog  who  had  been 
kicked.  The  Lieutenant  turned,  and  instantly  grappled  with  his  un- 
known adversary.  Andrea  was  of  superior  strength  ;  he  dashed  the 
Lieutenant  down,  and  was  again  raising  his  stiletto  to  immolate  his 
victim,  when  Stefano,  sitting  on  the  step,  could  not  resist  pointing 
his  pistol  at  the  bravo.  He  pulled  the  trigger.  Andrea  uttered  a 
yell,  a  fearful  curse,  and  fell  backwards  heavily  on  the  pavement. 
Stefano,  perceiving  the  effect  he  had  produced,  jumped  up,  his  knees 
knocking  together,  turned  the  corner  of  the  piazza,  and  scampered  ofi! 

^  An  attempt  on  my  life !'  ejaculated  Albano.  The  report  of  the 
pistol  brought  out  several  persons  from  the  coffee-house ;  and  at  this 
period  Grispino,  who  had  been  enjoying  himself  in  a  neij^hbouring 
tavern,  was  crossing  the  place  in  his  wav  homeward.  *  Help — ^help 
me,  friends,  to  raise  this  miserable  man  I'  exclaimed  Albano. 

^  Is  he  alive,'  said  Grispino.   Andrea  still  writhed  convulsively. 

*  He  aimed  at  my  life,'  said  Albano ;  ^  but  some  unseen  hand 
brought  him  down  with  a  shot.' 

*  Ah  f  exclaimed  Grispino,  ^  then  somebody  aimed  at  his  life,  and, 
it  seems,  has  kit  it.  Our  godmother  has  a  hand  in  this.  Now 
Lieutenant,  if  yon  want  to  know  whether  this  man  will  recover,  I 
wUl  tell  vou.'  And  Grispino  looked  around  deliberately. 

'  Speatc,  friend,'  exclaimed  Albano. 
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<  Dont  be  in  a  hurry,'  said  Crispino.  And  suddenly  he  saw  the 
PALE  HEAD,  with  its  dim  and  glazed  eyes  fixed  on  the  body  of  the  bravo. 

*  Ha!  there  she  is  I'  AncC  although  the  cobbler  had  for  so  many 
times  been  visited  by  this  mysterious  appearance,  he  trembled  as  he 
uttered,  *  Lieutenant,  I  cannot  aid  this  person.' 

Andrea  at  this  moment  became  a  corpse. 

*  What  could  have  induced  the  attempt  on  my  life  V  thought  Al* 
bano.  *'  That  terrible  commandant,  the  Count,  is  implicated  in  this. 
Search  privately  the  pockets  of  this  wretch.' 

Prior  to  apprising  the  police  of  the  event,  Albano  and  Crispino 
made  a  close  inspection,  and  produced  from  within  the  red-serge 
vest  of  Andrea  a  written  paper,  containing  these  words :  '  a  proof 
thai  you  have  succeeded^  bring  me  the  ring  of  your  victim,  li  is  an 
opal  J  which  he  wears  on  his  third  finger* 

*  This  is  a  valuable  document,'  thought  Albano  ;  and  he  immedi- 
ately determined,  with  the  aid  of  Crispino,  to  disguise  himself  in  the 
jerkin,  hat,  cloaks,  boots,  and,  above  all,  the  mask  of  Andrea,  and 
present  himself  to  the  count  de  Vicenza,  with  his  own  opal  ring 
(formerly  the  gift  of  Valentina)  in  his  hand.  Having  thus  far  confid- 
ed in  Crispino,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  cobbler-physician 
informing  him  that  he  had  been  sent  for,  and  directed  to  repair  to 
the  palace,  for  some  especial  purpose. 

They  soon  arrived  at  a  private  gate  of  the  palace  ;  where  stood 
Abilemecco  on  the  look-out  for  the  cobbler-physician  and  the  bravo. 
Albano  had  already  fixed  the  black  mask  on  his  face. 

'  The  Count  will  give  immediate  audience  to  Doctor  Crispino/  said 
Abilemecco.  He  then  crossed  to  the  supposed  bravo,  and  addressed 
him  in  an  under  tone,  *  Andrea,  it  is  thy  master's  desire  that  you  re- 
move not  your  mask,  and  that  you  do  not  speak  to  any  one  within 
the  palace.  Have  you  brought  any  token  to  the  Count  V 

Albano  showed  Abilemecco  the  opal  ring. 

'  Enough.  Wait  in  the  gateway.  Come,  Crispino.' 

'  Crispino,  quotha  1  Doctor  Crispino,  if  you  please.  I  am  the  great- 
est man  in  Padua.'  And  he  strutted  into  the  court.  Albano  waited  as 
directed  under  the  arched  doorway.  Abilemecco  soon  reappeared, 
and  beckoned  Albano  to  follow  hmi,  who  congratulated  himself 
that  he  should  once  more  see  Valentina. 


CHAPTBR  VI. 

In  a  turret-ohamber,  which  had  but  one  window,  overlooking  a 
secluded  court,  was  immured  the  unfortunate  Valentina.  The  ap- 
proach to  this  chamber  was  by  a  narrow  staircase,  which  led  to  ft 
small  oak-panelled  ante-room.  The  apartment  was  hung  with 
tapestry,  representing  a  portion  of  the  adventures  of  Amadis  de 
Gaul ;  a  harp  stood  near  the  casement ;  on  a  table  in  the  centre, 
books,  flowers,  and  music,  were  scattered.  On  one  side  was  a  white 
marble  bust  of  Diana  on  a  verd-antipte  pedestal.  Old-fashioned  high- 
backed  chairs,  and  a  couch,  furnished  this  apartment ;  and  on  the 
couch  reclined  Valentina  in  a  disturbed  slumber.  Camilla,  her 
waiting-maid,  was  watching  her  mistress.  '  Poor  soul !'  she  ejacu- 
lated, '  until  now  she  has  not  closed  her  eyes  for  many  weary  hours. 
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I  hare  placed  the  harp  near  the  window,  that  the  air  mav  chance  to 
Tibrate  the  strings.  For  Camilla  bad  found  that  Valentina  had 
been  aroused  from  her  state  of  stupor  by  the  wild  harmony  thus 
created.  Valentina^  sighinpr  deeply,  opened  her  eyes,  which  had  be- 
come hollow,  and  lacked  a  healthful  lustre.  At  this  moment  a  strain 
of  melody  swept  across  the  harp*6trings.  Valentina  raised  her  head, 
and  mournfully  uttered,  '  Hark  !  the  spirit  of  Albano  wanders 
around  !'    And  the  tears  flowed  rapidly. 

*  Signora/  said  Camilla,  '  lend  me  the  lute  for  one  short  minute.' 
Valentina  resigned  the  lute  reluctantly  to  her  attendant,  who  said 
archly,  *  Our  grim  guard  shall  be  outwitted  and  she  shook  a 
small  envelope  from  the  centre  aperture  of  the  lute,  and  gave  it 
to  her  mistress. 

'  Ah,  Heaven  !'  cried  Valentina,  seizing  the  billet.  'It  is  Alba- 
no's  writing.' 

Both  mistress  and  maid  were  comparatively  happy  ;  but  it  was  of 
short  duration  :  for,  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  count  had 
entered  the  ante-room  unheard,  and  stealthily  stepped  into  the  cham^ 
ber.  He  listened  for  a  moment ;  then  snatched  the  precious  letter 
from  Valentina's  hand. 

'  My  commands  again  disobeyed  !  Know  for  your  punishment,' 
said  the  Commandant  malignantly,  '  that  your  minion  is  dead  !' 

'  Dead  !'  cried  Valentina.  ^  Alonster,  you  but  wickedly  invent 
this  to  sear  my  heart.' 

He  has  left  the  gentle  Valentina,'  replied  the  Count,  '  a  legacy, 
' — this  opal  rine  !' 

'  Yes— yes  r  shrieked  Valentina.  '  It  was  Albano's  rin^  j  it  was 
my  gift  to  him  ;  he  would  not  have  parted  with  it  but  with  exist- 
ence. Wretch  that  I  am  !'  and  the  poor  girl  again  sunk  insensible 
on  the  couch. 

Albano  in  his  disguise  now  entered  the  room,  and  the  Commandant 
descended  to  consult  with  the  newly-made  physician.  The  lieutenant 
gazed  on  Valentina.  His  heart  bled  at  beholding  her  misery.  As 
he  approached  the  couch,  Camilla  interposed, '  Avaunt !'  said  she, 
*  it  is  fruitless  to  appeal  to  your  sympathy.     Behold  your  victim — ' 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Grispino,  as  he  ascended  the 
stairs,  saying,  '  Show  me  to  the  Lady  Valentina.  Fie  !  Mistress 
Abigail,'  said  he,  as  he  walked  into  the  room, '  don't  look  so  cross. 
I  will  cure  your  lady.' 

Camilla  l)e8towed  on  the  cobbler -physician  a  look  of  contempt. 
He  crossed  to  the  couch  ;  and,  touching  Valentina,  said, '  Her  hand 
and  temples  are  cold,  and  her  heart  has  ceased  to  beat.'  And  he 
looked  round  the  room  with  anxiety,  drew  his  breath,  and  said, 
*'  The  godmother  is  not  in  the  room.  Calm  yourself,'  turning  to 
Albano  ;  *  be  assured  that  Valentina  will  recover.  Ah  !  ha  !  Ah  t 
ha  !  1  will  recover  her.  Come  hither,  little  Abigail,  and  do  not 
^oil  your  pretty  face  by  such  sour  looks.  The  disorder  of  your 
mistress  is  in  the  heart.   She  is  in  love.' 

Camilla  cried,  *  Hush !  yonder  wretch  will  overhear.' 

'  Between  ourselves,  yonder  wretch  will  be  delighted  to  hear,' 
replied  Crispino.  '  Hark  ye,  Abigail,  I  am  about  to  prescribe, 
— what  think  you  of  a  husband  of  her  own  choice  %  — to  be  taken 
immediately.    Hush  1  y<»nder  is  the  man  she  loves.' 

'  The  terrible  Andrea  I'  said  Camilla. 
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Albano  unfastened  the  risor ;  and  Camilla,  taken  unaware,  shriek- 
ed loudly,  exclaiming, '  Holy  Virgin  !  it  is  the  Lieotenant  1' 

*'  Hush — hush  1'  said  Crispino,  '  you  will  ruin  us  all.' 

Alhano  had  hardly  replaced  his  mask  before  the  Count  entered 
the  room,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  the  shrieking. 

^  I  have  astonished  little  Abigail  here,  your  Excellency,'  said 
Crispino.  '  I  have  prescribed  for  the  lady.  Now  my  strict  orders 
are,  that  she  is  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  that  you  do  not  intrude  on  her 
rest.'  He  then  took  the  Commandant  on  one  side,  and  whispered, 
*■  And  let  that  fellow  (pointing  to  Albano)  be  within  call :  he  will 

Erobably  be  wanted.  The  Commandant  directed  Crispino  to  foUow 
im  to  his  cabinet :  and,  as  the  old  rogue  went  out,  Crispino  signifi- 
cantly put  his  finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose,  and  in  a  whisper  to  Al- 
bano exclaimed,  *•  Hurrah  for  the  cobbler  !' 

Crispino  was  closeted  for  some  time  with  the  Commandant  of 
Padua, — an  honour  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  vain.  After  flatter- 
ing him  on  his  extraordinary  popularity,  the  Count  presented  him 
with  a  bag  of  fi^old,  and  asked  him  to  bring  to  the  palace  a  certain 
fatal  drug  prohibited  from  being  sold.  From  that  moment  all  that 
was  bad  in  Cri spine's  nature  became  predominant.  He  again  drank  ; 
but,  instead  of  being  enlivened  b^  the  liquor,  it  caosed  a  brutal 
feeling  within  him.  He  went  to  his  home.  *  The  Commandant  of 
Padua  has  given  me  his  friendship,  and  a  weighty  purse.  This  is 
fortune  without  labour.  What  does  he  want  with  that  drug  1  What 
is  that  to  me  1    He  has  bought  me.' 

As  he  raised  his  eyes,  Crispino  suddenly  perceived  the  tall  lady  in 
black  sitting  opposite  to  him.  He  started,  and  stammered  out, 
^  Ha !  godmother,  welcome  1' 

She  gazed  at  him  mournfully,  and  said,  *  Hypocrite  !  you  know 
that  I  am  not  a  welcome  fuest.  When  I  put  you  in  the  road  to  ob- 
tain riches,  I  did  not  calculate  on  the  sudden  alteration  of  your  dis- 
position !  Unjust  to  your  children,  you  suffer  them  to  wander  as 
vagabonds.  You  have  shown  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  the  friends 
who  succoured  your  misery 

^  Oood  signora,'  said  Crispino,  ^  you  will  confer  an  obligation  by 
not  interfering  with  my  family  concerns.' 

^You  have  leagued  yourself  with  a  villain,' continued  the  strange 
person* 

^  You  wear  me  out  with  your  preaching.  Go  home  and  to  bed, 
there's  a  good  old  witch.' 

*  Crispino,'  replied  the  woman  in  black,  '  we  depart  hence  to. 
gether.' 

*  1  wUl  go  out  no  more  to  night,'  sulkily  muttered  the  cobbler. 

'  Come  then,  spite  of  yourself !'  sternly  cried  the  figure ;  and 
Crispino  felt  his  wrist  clasped  firmly  by  chilling  bones  of  fingers, 
which  almost  froze  him.  She  led  Crispino  on  with  solemn  steps, 
nor  stopped  nor  snoke  until  they  arrived  at  the  dismal  square  in 
which  stood  the  Well  of  Death.  The  mysterious  being  mounted  on 
the  parapet,  and  Crispino,  powerless  in  her  gra^,  was  compelled  to 
follow  her.  They  gradually  sunk  together  down  the  well  to  a  great 
depth.  Crispino  felt  his  feet  touch  a  cold  floor,  and  heard  the  sepul* 
ehral  voice  utter,  ^  This  catacomb  is  my  home.  It  is  time  you  should 
know  who  I  am.  1  will  Aow  you  the  decorations  of  my  dwelling. 
Behold  !'  As  the  darkness  broke,  a  most  extraordinary  scene  pre- 
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•entcd  itself  to  the  alarmed  Criapino.  Coimtlesa  rows  of  lampa  were 
disposed  in  every  direction,  extending  in  interminable  perapeetive. 
*  Behold,'  said  she  of  the  sable  garb-—'  Behold  the  Lights  of  Life 
in  the  Cavern  of  Death.  Eaeh  lunp  contains  the  life  of  a  hmaan 
being.    As  the  oil  consumes,  so  decays  the  existence  of  man.' 

Crispino  stared,  and  exclaimed,  'There  is  one  almost  extin- 
guished !' 

'  That  is  the  life  of  a  miser,'  replied  the  phantom ;  '  one  who 
daring  maov  years  practised  self-denial  to  accumulate  wealth  :  he  is 
now  at  his  last  extremity :  his  relatives  have  seized  his  idol  riches, 
and  leave  him  to  die  on  a  paUet.  See,  the  lamp  expires !'  Pointing 
to  another,  '  Behold,'  said  she, '  that  is  the  fluttering  existence  of  a 
haughty  despot.  One  who,  to  hold  up  an  artificial  consequence,  has 
led  armies  to  battle,  and  sent  thousands  bleeding  to  their  graves. 
The  glaring  meteor  of  ambition  has  fallen  to  this  little  flickering 
light.    'Tis  gone,  and  leaves  the  wretch  benighted  in  his  errors !' 

Crispino,  shaking  with  terror,  asked, '  Is — ^is  my  life  there  V 

'  This,'  exclaimed  the  phantom. 

'  What,  that  one  so  nearly  out  1'  cried  Crispino,  falteringly. 

'  Yes.  It  has  but  few  minutes  of  existence.  Hear  me.  Ingrate ! 
you  were  in  despair  and  wretchedness.  It  was  ordained  that  I  i^ould 
deliver  you,  and  point  the  path  to  fortune.  How  have  you  returned 
these  benefits  1  Instead  of  employing  your  wealth  in  good  deeds,  oi 
training  your  children  in  the  right  way,  hardened  and  obdurate,  you 
have  acted  repugnantly  to  humanity.  But  'it  was  time  to  check 
your  iniquity.  You  at  length  have  arrived  at  Death's  Door.  See, 
the  light  dwindles !  one  breath  from  my  lips  would  instantly  anni- 
hilate it.' 

The  lamp  flickered,  and  the  female  in  black  leant  over,  prepared 
to  extinguish  it ;  when  Crispino,  filled  with  fear  and  remorse,  cried 
out,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  ^  Mercy  t  mercy !  Repentance ! 
sincere  repentance.' 

'  The  light  bums  bright  again !'  solemnly  exclaimed  the  phan- 
tom. '  One  trial  more !  Mortal,  return  to  the  world,  and  youi  du- 
ties.   But,  remember !' 

As  the  morning  dawned,  the  cobbler  awoke  from  an  uneasy  slum* 
ber.  He  was  seated  at  the  table ;  and  had  been  sleeping*  in  the 
chair  which  he  had  occupied  the  previous  nisrht.  He  endeavoured 
to  collect  his  scattered  senses,  and  then  recollected  distinctly  all  he 
had  seen.   He  trembled  at  the  remembrance. 

Crispino  ascended  to  the  chamber  occupied  by  his  wife,  who  waff 
seated  with  an  open  missal  before  her.  As  he  entered  the  door, 
Nina  exclaimed, '  It  is  my  father  I' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Crispino ;  '  a  father  come  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
Heaven,  and  of  you,  for  all  neglect  and  unkindness,'  and  he  knelt 
by  the  bed,  and  said,  *  Pray  on,  Nina.  Return  thanks  to  Heaven 
that  your  father  has  bade  farewell  to  his  follies.'  The  poor  wife, 
rejoicing  in  the  sincerity  of  his  tone,  shed  tears  plentifully- 

Hie  Count  di  Vicenza  was  convinced  of  the  death  of  Albano :  and 
Yalentina  having  partially  recovered,  was  suffered  to  quit  the  turret- 
chamber.  The  Count  gave  orders  for  a  fiHe,  at  which  he  intended 
Yalentina  should  appear,  and  that  then  the  subtle  poison  to  be 
brought  by  Crispino  should  be  given  to  her.    Should  this  plan  fail. 
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he  had  still  the  ready  knife  of  Andrea.  He  accordingly  ordered 
Abilemecco  to  bring  Andrea  to  him. 

*  Close  the  door,  brave  Andrea^'  said  the  Count.  *  I  would  unfold 
to  you  the  wish  of  my  heart.  You  have  experienced  my  liberality. 
You  must  be  prepared,  perhaps  this  night,  with  your  trusty  stiletto.' 

The  young  Lieutenant  for  the  instant  forgot  himself,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  Detested  coward  and  villain  *' 

The  Commandant  rose  in  surprise ;  it  was  not  the  sound  of  the 
voice  of  his  emissary ;  and  he  called  lustily,  *  Ho !  Abilemecco ! 
treachery !'  The  steward  was  rapidly  on  the  spot ;  the  visor  was 
torn  off,  and  the  Count  stood  aghast  at  the  sight  of  Albano. 

*Yes,  monster!  I  am  a  witness  of  your  guilt,  and  live  to  de- 
nounce you.^ 

He  was  instantly  seized.  '  Abilemecco,'  exclaimed  the  Command- 
ant, '  Convey  your  prisoner  to  the  oubliette  beneath  the  moat. — By 
what  cursed  fatality  has  this  event  occurred  V  thought  the  Count. 

The  guests  were  assembling.  The  spacious  apartments  of  the 
palace  were  brilliantly  illuminated.  Strains  of  music  floated  around, 
and  beauty  crowned  the  fascination  of  the  scene. 

Meantime  Crispino  arrived  in  the  court  of  the  palace :  he  knew 
not  how  to  face  tne  Count,  for  he  had  not  brought  the  drug.  '  Now 
I  have  discovered  that  I  have  a  conscience,'  said  he,  '  I  am  mighty 
chary  of  my  proceedings.  Bless  my  heart  1  only  think,  if  my  light 
had  been  puffed  out.' 

The  tall  lady  glided  from  behind  a  column,  and  ejaculated,  *  Cris- 
pino.' 

i  Ye— yes.' 

^  A  good  man  keeps  his  promise.' 

'  I  assure  you,  Signora,  that  I  have  been  on  my  best  behaviour 
ever  since  I  left  your  door,^ 

The  phantom  said,  '  You  promised  the  Count  to  procure  him  a 
certain  drug.' 

'  1  have  promised  to  be  honest  and  virtuous  for  the  future,'  replied 
Crispino. 

'  Keep  both  promises,'  and  she  put  a  phial  into  his  hand ;  '  here  is 
the  drug ;  take  an  opportunity  to  give  it  to  the  Commandant.  1 
shall  not  be  idle  1  A  few  minutes  more,  Crispino,  and  I  relieve  you 
of  my  {Presence  for  ever.' 

Notwithstanding  the  hell  in  his  breast,  the  hypocritical  Count 
di  Vicenza  appeared  to  be  conversing  with  great  affability  among 
his  guests.  *  Thanks,  my  charming  friends.  The  Lady  Valentina, 
partially  restored  to  the  blessing  of  health,  welcomes  ye  beneath 
this  roof.  She  is  yet  an  invalid  ;  but  could  not  feel  happiness  until 
again  surrounded  by  those  she  has  the  pleasure  to  esteem.' 

And  now  the  dancing  commenced ;  the  music  sounded ;  the  fea- 
thers waved,  and  the  gems  glittered.  The  valets,  in  richly-laced 
liveries,  handed  round  the  ices,  confectionary,  and  sorbets. 

Crispino  entered — his  heart  beating.  The  Count  approached, 
and,  taking  him  on  one  side,  demanded  the  potion.  Crispino  srave 
him  the  phial,  and  said  to  himself,  '  Heaven  forgive  me,  if  I  have 
done  wrong !' 

The  Commandant  took  a  crystal  goblet  of  lemonade,  and  secret, 
ly  emptied  the  contents  of  the  phial  into  it.    He  then  sent  Abile* 
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mecco  to  order  Crispino  to  come  to  him.  *  Carry/  said  be  to  the 
cobbler- physician,  ^  carry  that  restoring  draught  to  Valentina!' 

Crispino  dared  not  disobey,  for  the  eye  of  the  Count  was  watch- 
ing him  narrowly.  He  crossed  to  the  sofa^  on  which  Valentina  was 
seated,  and  delivered  the  fatal  goblet  into  the  hands  of  Camilla,  who 
stood  by  the  side  of  her  mistress.  He  was  quaking  with  dread, 
when  his  mind  was  relieved  by  the  figure,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
Camilla,  turning ;  to  his  prreat  surprise  he  saw  the  ubao  of  the  god- 
mother. She  produced  mstantaneously  a  second  goblet,  exactly  re- 
sembling the  other,  which  Valentina  received,  and  drank  therefrom. 

The  Count,  who  had  been  looking  on  from  a  distance,  exukingly 
abserved  that  Valentina  had  tasted  of  the  goblet.  ^  She  has  imbibed 
the  poison,'  thought  he,  and  he  called  to  Abilemecco  for  wine. 

Abilemecco  advanced  towards  a  page,  who  was  bearing  a  silver 
salver  covered  with  crystal  drinking-cups,  when  Crispino  saw  the 
phantom  suddenly  place  the  goblet  which  she  held  on  the  salver. 
The  next  moment  it  was  borne  by  Abilemecco  to  the  Commandant, 
who,  putting  it  to  his  lips,  drank  greedily.  Crispino  was  transfixed 
with  astonishment.  In  an  instant  the  Count  exclaimed  wildly, 
' Treachery !  treachery  !  I  am  poisoned!  Abilemecco!  faithless  vil- 
lain, thou  hast  betrayed  thy  master !'  He  rushed  franticly  at  the 
steward,  and  plunged  a  poniard  into  his  breast.  The  Count  fell 
Mnrithing  on  the  floor.  A  scene  of  great  confusion  immediately 
ensued. 

Crispino  thought,  ^  All  is  as  it  should  be,'  and  he  looked  round  for 
the  last  time  for  the  head.  It  was  there.  The  Commandant  became 
livid  ;  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  expired  in  the  greatest  tortures. 

Our  historian  here  breaks  ofi*.  He  does  not  wind  up  his  tale  to 
a  conclusion,  nor  assure  us  of  its  truth  ;  but,  many  years  afterwards, 
when  that  great  philosopher,  Lord  Bacon,  had  his  sentence  of  im- 

f^risonment  and  fine  remitted  by  Kins  James,  and  shone  out  in  those 
iterary  productions  which  have  made  his  weaknesses  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  posterity,  he  had  occasion  to  send  over  a  learned  clerk  to 
Padua  to  obtain  a  copy  of  a  curious  controversial  work  connected 
with  the  then  subject  of  his  studies.  This  gentleman  heard  the  sin- 
gular history  of  the  person  who  had  been  called  the  cobbler-physi. 
ciao,  and  also  of  the  supposed  appearance  of  one  of  the  pabcje  family, 
At&opos;  but,  learned  as  he  was,  he  could  not  quite  reconcile  the 
Heathen  IVlythology  with  the  existing  state  of  a^irs.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  a  hale  old  fellow,  one  Giuseppe  Loba,  commonly  call- 
ed Crispino,  had  retired  on  a  little  independence  acquired  by  mak- 
ing and  vending  boots  and  shoes ;  that  he  bore  a  good  character : 
was  patronized  by  a  Colonel  Albano,  who  allowed  him  an  annuity ; 
and  that  an  undersized  young  fellow,  of  voracious  appetite,  Stefano 
by  name*  vrho  boasted  that  Crispino  was  his  father,  held  the  hon- 
ourable post  of  a  drummer  in  the  Colonel's  regiment ;  and  that  was 
all  the  student  could  gather  of  the  history  of  the  Cobbler  PaTsiciAjf, 
OE  THE  Well  op  Death  ! 
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WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS. 

▲  BALLAD. 

BT  HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


It  wm  the  Mhooiier  Hetpenit 
That  Miiled  the  wintry  eea; 
And  the  skipper  had  ta*en  hie  little  daugh- 
ter 

To  btar  him  oompany. 
Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy^flax. 

Her  oheeke  liJse  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  her  hoeom  eweet  as  the  hawthorn 

buds 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  behn, 

With  his  pipe  in  his  month, 
And  watched  how  the  veerinf  flaw  did 
blow 

The  smoke  now  west,  now  south. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor, 
Had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main, 

*  Ijpray  thee  pat  into  yonder  port. 

For  I  iear  a  hnrricane. 

*  Xjast  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 

And  to-night  no  moon  we  see  V 
The  skipper  he  blew  a  whifi  from  his 
pipe. 

And  a  scomfbl  laugh  laughed  he. 
Colder  and  loader  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  fh>m  the  north-east : 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine. 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeatt. 
Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength : 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  fright- 
ed steed, 

Tim  leaped  her  eable*ii  length. 
<Come  hither!  come  hither!  my  HtUe 
daogbter, 

And  do  not  tremble  so ; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 

That  ever  wind  did  blow.' 
He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's 
coat 

Against  the  stinginff  blast ; 
Be  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar. 
And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

*  O  father !  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring— 

Oh !  say,  what  may  it  be  7* 
•Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  roek-bomid  coast  !* 
And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

»0  Iktlier !  I  hear  the  sotmd  of  guM— 

Oh !  say,  what  may  it  be  r 
*Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 

In  saeh  an  angry  sea  V 


•  O  father  !  I  seea  gleaming  light — 

Oh  I  say,  what  may  it  be  7' 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 

A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 
Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

With  his  face  to  the  skies, 
The  lantern  gleamed  throogh  the  giean. 
ing  snow 
On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 
Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands,  and 
prayed 
l*hat  sav6d  she  might  bo  ; 
And  she  thovght  of  Christ,  who  stBled 
the  wave 
On  the  lake  of  Galilee. 
And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and 
drear. 

Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow. 
Like  a  sheeted  ghost  the  veesel  swept 
Toward  Lho  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

And  ever  the  fitfhl  gnsts  between 

A  soond  came  from  the  land ; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  sarf 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  searsand. 
The  breakerswere  right  beneath  her  bows. 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck. 
And  a  wliooping  billow  swept  the  crew 

Like  icicles  mm  her  deck. 

She  stniok  where  the  white  and  fleecy 
waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool ;  J 
But  the  cruel  rocks  they  gored  her  side 
Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 
With  the  masts  went  by  the  board. 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  riie  stove  and  sank. 
Ho!  ho!  the  breakets roared ! 

At  davbreak,  on  the  bleak  sea4Maob» 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast. 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes ; 
And  he  saw  her  hafar,  like  the  brown  sea- 
weed, 

On  the  biUows  laU  and  rise. 

Soeh  was  the  wreck  of  ^  HeBpems, 
In  the  midniffht  and  the  now ! 

Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe ! 
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This  is  an  age  essentially  rationalistic  and  inquiring.  Beyond  the 
certainty  of  nothing  being  certain,  there  is  no  fact  of  which  we  can 
be  so  certain  as  to  be  certain  of  it.  Have  we  grown  up  from  boyhood 
in  some  fondly-cherished  belief  1  Straight  an  academic,  who  has 
graduated  at  the  London  University,  arises  to  assure  us  that  we  are 
quite  in  error.  '  All  very  well,  you  know,  twenty  years  ago,  but  bo 
man  of  common  sense  will  believe  such  stuff  now  o'  days.  Haven't 
yoa  seen  Professor  Hitemhard's  Inquiry  1  (last  number  of  the  Cabinet 
Cyclopaddia).  'Egad  !  he  handles  it  in  pretty  style— all  a  fallacy.' — 
We  are  required  to  doff  all  our  old  poetic  feeling,  to  cut  the  poor 
things,  *  and  in  the  street,  too,'  whilst  we  must,  forsooth,  cap  the 
mammoths,  megalotheria,  and  other  beasts  of  burthen  of  the  like 
nature.  Pity  the  whole  tribe  of  innovators  is  not  in  the  transition 
state  they  are  so  fond  of  talking  about  ; — the  end  of  the  transit, 
Botany  Bay. 

Thinking  thus  on  these  points,  and  being  content  to  remain  in  my 
dark  Egypt  as  compared  with  this  so  much  talked-of  Goshen,  it  was 
no  small  delight  to  me  to  find  the  wherewithal  to  crush  one  of  the 
class  of  reptiles,  whom  my  soul  abhors,  on  their  own  dunghill.  It  is 
or  ought  to  be  known  to  all  the  male  portion  of  ^the  lieges,  that  of 
late  years  a  strong  attack  has  been  made  upon  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
Roman  History,  by  a  certain  stolid  German,  called  Niebuhr,  who  has 
knit  Romulus  and  Cheeks  the  Marine  by  an  airy  copula  5  and  made 
Numa  Pompilius,  like  Jack  Robinson  or  Jim  Crow,  ngure  as  the  hero 
of  a  popular  song.  It  had  been  better  for  this  learned  pundit  had  he 
been  contented  to  stick  to  his  meerschaum  and  sauerkraut  amid  the 
no-longer  classic  shades  of  Gdttingen,  Bonn,  or  any  other  of  those  stu- 
dious universities.  I  will  spare  him,  under  the  idea  that  before  this  Ro- 
mulus has  brought  an  action  for  defamation  of  character  against  him 
before  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Minos,  and  a  respectable  and  enUghteo- 
ed  jury  of  twelve  ancient  Romans,  wrapped  up  in  their  visionary  to^ct. 

But  to  the  point,  and  let  Dr.  Arnold  beware  how  he  proceeas  with 
his  crude  history — history,  indeed  I  In  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  some 
ancient  Palimpsests,  written  over  with  monkish  legends,  similar  to 
those  recently  brought  before  the  public  by  Thomas  Ingoldsby.  Sua- 
pecting  from  their  appearance  that  there  wassomething  in  thein  more 
than  met  the  eye,  I  instantly  determined  to  apply  to  the  very  en- 
ligtrtened  and  liberal  Master  of  the  College,  who  received  me  with 
his  usual  urbanity.  I  stated  the  object  of  my  visit,  mentioning  that  I 
had  diseoTered  in  the  library  of  the  college  some  MSS.  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  possess  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  I  was  therefore, 
anxious  to  try  upon  them  Angelo  Mai's  Albolutrum  or  bleaching 
^  liquid,  which  the  learned  Abb6  has  already  used  with  great  efieot  in 
the  noble  library  of  the  Vatican.  The  Master  replied,  with  great 
courtesy,  '  that  he  wished  somebody  would  take  the  batch  cheap,  as, 
from  the  nature  of  the  paper,  they  were  scarcely  capable  of  being 
applied  to  their  usual  purpose  of  gun-wads.  Indeed,  sir,'  added  he, 
^  to  tell  the  truth,  I  should  be  glad  to  exchange  the  whole  lot  with 
Mr.  SteTenson,  for  his  magniicent  collection  of  Romances,  or  rnxf* 

vot.  vi.  1 1 
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thing  that  the  Fellows  would  read.  I  may  tell  you,  sir, — hut  it  need 
not  tro  any  further — that,  except  ahout  this  first  of  September,  the 
building  is  a  perfect  vacuum, — a  deserted  cholera-hospital,  sir  ;  for 
the  Fellows  of  this  college,  after  they've  taken  the  trouble  to  take  a 
degree,  never  take  anything  else,  except  wiidn  they  take  wine  with 
each  other,  when  they're  taking  their  whack  out  of  a  bottle  of 
claret,  or  taking  their  leaves  after  they've  taken  their  stipends, — 
and  occasionally  they  take  a  cold. — ^D'ye  take  me.  Sir  V 

I  responded,  of  course,  to  the  Master's  jocosity  : '  When  do  the 
jokes  of  a  great  man  ever  fall  upon  a  deaf  ear  V  and  so  ended  my 
interview  with  this  dignitary. 

I  returned  in  triumph  to  my  rooms,  with  the  treasure  under  my  arm, 
jostling  into  the  gutter  a  shady-looking  bachelor  in  a  white  hat,  im- 
mersed in  a  Fellowship  examination  paper,  and  a  college  Tutor,  who 
was  walking  down  Trumpington  Street,  smiling  at  the  lamp-posts. 
An  unfortunate  bedmaker  was  the  next  victim  of  my  wrath,  which 
attained  its  maximum  in  a  kick  to  a  poor  animal  of  the  dog  species, 
which,  despite  threats  on  the  parts  of  the  college  authorities,  had 
been  for  some  three  terms  snugly  domesticated  in  my  rooms.  Now 
was  the  time  for  the  grand  projection,  the  liquid  was  applied, 

*  Joy,  joy  for  ever,  my  task  is  done, 
The  MSS.  cleaned,  and  Niebuhr  done.* 

The  under-writing  appeared  beautiful  and  distinct.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men of  it.  [  It  must  be  premised  that  the  spaces  which  appear  unfill- 
ed arise  from  the  sporting  propensities  of  the  guardians  of  the  library, 
and  that  in  the  original  MS.  these  are  of  a  circular  form,  the  undoubt- 
ed result  of  a  gun  punch.]  The  Latin,  as  all  scholars  will  perceive 
at  a  glance,  is  of'  the  most  early  date :  clearly  as  old  as  that  of  the 
song  of  the  Fratres  Ambarvales,  or  agricultural  society.  I  found  that 
my  first  glance  set  to  rest  one  of  the  problems  of  classical  antiquity. 
The  treasure  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Roman  Newspaper. 
I  had  first  cleaned  what  must  have  been  a  part  devoted  to  the  Sport- 
ing intelligence.  The  paragraph  was  in  Uncial,  or  (for  the  benefit  of 
the  vulgar)  Capital  letters,  and  ran  thus  : — 

*  ALBJB.  BOMVL  SVBS  {(tunwud)  TIO.  BRIT. 

PR.  K.  IVNI.  (gtintWK^;  VETT  {gunwod).^ 

This  is,  evidently,  if  written  correctly  with  the  blanks  filled  up, 

*  Albe  Romuli  subscriptiva  venatio  erit  pridie  kalendas  Junii'  [th% 
last  word  admits  of  dispute.)  We  should  interpret  the  whole  adver- 
tisement thus : — '  The  Royal  subscription  Pack  will  throw  off  at  Alba, 
May  30th,  unless  the  weather  prove  '  vtt ;'  or  a^ain.  the  last  word 
may  have  this  signification,  that  ^  heavy  vet*  (in  later  times  called 
Cerevisitm^)  would  be  provided  for  the  sportsmen.  Again,  it  may  be 
a  caution  similar  to  those  appended  to  such  notices  in  our  own  days, — 

*  Ware — wheat,'  equivalent  to  *  Take  care  not  to  ride  over  the  young 
wheat.'  The  dreadful  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  Fellows  of  Corpus 
has  forbidden  that  this  point  should  ever  be  set  at  rest.  The  whole  ad- 
vertisement is  remarkable  for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  for  these ; 
First,  if  Romulus  kept  a  subscription  pack  of  hounds,  the  fiir  inference 
is  that  such  a  person  existed ;  secondly,  if  the  pack  were  a  subscrip- 
tion-pack, it  clearly  shows  that  there  must  have  been  certain  well-de- 
fined relations  even  then  existing  between  the  several  orders  of  the 
•tate,that  whilst  gentlemanly  recreations  were  studiously  promoted  by 
this  wise  king,  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  the  fanner  were  as  carefully 
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reapected.  The  conduct  of  our  William  L  and  Romulus  presents  some 
striking  analogies  and  contrasts,  which,  with  certain  following  adver- 
tisements, wilfgo  far  to  prove  the  existence  of  game-laws  amongst  the 
ancient  Romans.  Before  proceeding,  I  will  mention  to  my  readers 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  present  them  with  any  more  examples  of 
the  newspaper  in  the  uncial  character :  I  shall  merely  give  the  sub- 
stance in  English,  quoting  the  Latin  where  there  seems  any  obscurity. 
Any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  follow  the  subject  out  further,  need 
only  appl^  to  Mr.  Bentley,  who  will  at  once  gratify  him  with  a  sight 
of  facsimiles  of  the  original  MSS. 

But  we  will  pass  rapidly  over  the  comparatively  uninteresting  ad- 
vertising-sheet, and  go  at  once  to  the  '  leading  article,'  which  we  dis- 
covered in  the  next  MS.  to  which  we  applied  the  *  Albolutrum.'  We 
call  it  *  the  leading  article,'  as,  from  the  enlarged  characters,  and 
conceited  tone  of  the  writer,  it  evidently  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  filled  a  post  corresponding  to  that  of  '  editor'  of  one  of  our 
own  journals.  It  was  a  vigorous  appeal  to  the  Roman  public  on  the 
important  subject  of  the  mode  to  be  adopted  of  propagating  their  name 
and  lineage  by  means  of  matrimony.  It  commenced  '  pop.  boh.'  evi- 
dently meaning  ^ Roman  people!  and  proceeded  in  the  nervous 
terms  which  we  subjoin,  freely  translated. 

*  With  regard  to  "  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Roman 
name,"  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  article  in 
our  first  page.  We  cannot  suppose  them  to  be  ignorant  of  the  object 
of  that  society, — sensible  as  they  must  be  at  every  moment  of  the  want 
which  it  proposes  to  remedy.  There  are  other  wants,  which  may  not 
be  felt  at  all  times,  by  all  ages,  nor  in  all  places  ^  but  the  female  sex 
rear  our  youth,  delight  our  age,  adorn  our  prosperity,  cheer  our  ad- 
versity, delight  us  when  at  home,  give  us  no  trouble  when  abroad, 
spend  the  night  with  us,  travel  with  us,  rusticate  (or  perhaps  we  should 
say,  are  rusticated).' 

Here  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  draw  some  important  inferences. 
Our  readers  will  already,  the  learned  at  least  amongst  them,  have  de- 
tected the  impudent  plagiarism  of  Cicero  in  his  celebrated  apostrophe 
to  literature  in  the  oration  for  Archias  the  poet.  It  is  word  for  word 
taken  from  this  passage,  substituting  ^  literature'  for  *  wives'  and  be- 
gins (for  those  who  choose  to  refer  to  the  passage),  '  Nam  csetera 
neque  temporum  sunt  neque  statum  omnium  neque  locorum,'  &c. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  what  might  have  been  expected  from  Cicero, 
that  greatest  literary  humbug  of  antiquity,  that  Dionysius  Lardner  of 
old  Rome,  who  never  signed  his  name  to  a  familiar  twopenny-post  com- 
munication to  Athens,  without  attaching  to  it  an  alphabetical  chaos  of 
literary  and  scientific  titles.  The  second,  and  perhaps  more  import- 
ant inference,  connected  with  this  extraordinary  extract,  is  as  follows: 
— If  men  were  rusticated  (and  '  rusticantur'  is  the  word)  in  the  days 
of  Romulus,  whence  were  they  rusticated  1  From  Universities ! 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  there  were  Universities  in  ancient 
Rome  !  and  more,  that  these  Universities  were  unfettered  by  the 
monkish  restrictions,  which,  in  one  point  at  least,  turn  our  own  into 
Trappist  monasteries, — where  female  foot  may  never  tread, — for  bed- 
makers,  if  women  they  must  be  called,  certainly  deserve  to  be  ranked 
«8  a  separate  species.  The  Roman  undergraduate  we  see,  when  from 
the  consequence  of  youthful  indiscretion  he  was  obliged  for  a  while 
to  quit  his  bowers  of  Academe,  might  still  find  solace  in  the  arms  of 
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a  losing  wife, — if  the  young  matt,  amid  that  general  dearth,  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  one.  This  example  we  strongly  press  upon 
the  notice  of  Heads  of  colleges,  and  all  hearing  authority  in  our  own 
venerated  Universities. — ^We  proceed  with  our  extracts. 

*  For  although  we  ourselves  can  never  get  at  comforts  of  this  sort, 
nor  taste  the  reality  of  these  hlessings,  yet  we  cannot  help  envying 
our  neighhours  when  we  see  them  thus  enjoying  themselves, — we  can- 
not, I  repeat  it,  refrain  from  comparing  the  forlorn  state  of  Rome  with 
the  domestic  felicity  of  stlrrounding  nations.  What,  we  say, — (and 
we  would  carefully  he  understood  not  to  reflect  upon  a  certain  [nes^ 
do  quis"}  personage) — what  can  he  the  meaning  of  this  1 — how  long 
are  we  to  writhe  with  grace,  and  groan  in  harmony  1  Rumours  have 
reached  us  that  an  embassy  has  been  despatched  to  the  Sabines — we 
will  be  there.  In  the  mean  time,  let  petitions  be  drawn  up, — ^let  the 
people  rise  as  one  man,  and  sign  his  name.  If  any  gentleman  should 
happen  to  be  without  that  convenience,  or  be,  from  an  unhappy  want 
of  education,  unable  to  go  through  with  the  ceremony,  (if  such  a  thing 
be  possible  in  this  free  and  enlightened  city,)  let  him  in  the  second 
case  append  his  mark, — in  the  first,  let  hikn  speedily  be  christened 
{^^orrogduTy^  perhaps  get  himself  into  some  family  as  a  parish  appren- 
tice). For  those  who  will  do  neither,  let  them  go  hang  (abeant  in 
mcdam  crucem).    Again  we  repeat  it,  petition,  petition,  petition 

From  the  style  and  tone  of  the  article,  we  should  judge  the  writer 
to  be  an  Irishman.  Let  not  the  unlearned  reader  start.  General  Val- 
iancy has  satisfactorily  shown  that  in  those  early  times  there  was  a 
connection  between  Ireland  and  Phoenicia ;  and  we  ourselves  are  in  a 
state  to  prove,  from  certain  facts  which  we  have  brought  to  light  in 
our  investigation  of  the  Corpus  MSS.  that  the  connection  between 
Rome  and  Phoenicia  was  no  less  intimate. 

From  these  extracts,  it  is  evident  that  the  theories  of  Niebuhr  are 
false  ah  initio.  Here  is  Romulus,  or  at  any  rate  here  are  his  hounds ; 
here  is  the  dearth  of  women,  which  led  that  great  king  to  plan  the 
Sabine  Abduction ;  here  are  important  facts  upon  education,  implying 
at  the  same  time  a  hi^h  degree  of  civilisation  amongst  the  refugees^ 
the  tenants  of  the  asylum  for  the  destitute,  from  whence  Rome  took 
her  first  beginnings  ;  here,  in  a  word,  is  a  free  press,  a  journal,  with 
an  Irishman  at  the  head  of  it,  in  the  reign  of  a  powerful  monarch,  whose 
very  existence  this  ignorant  German  has  denied.  To  the  smallest 
particular  the  newspaper  resembles  our  own,  even  in  point  of  arrange- 
ment. We  find  Triremes  advertised,  at  the  head  of  the  first  column^ 
as  about  to  sail  for  Corc3rra ;  the  closing  line  announces  that  it  will 
be  high  water  at  the  Sublician  bridge  at  five-and-twenty  minutes 
after  eleven  a.m. — I  will  proceed  with  extracts  of  more  importance. 
Pass  we  to  the  Police  report.    [Facts  again.] 

^  Three  young  men,  of  gentlemanlike  and  prepossessing  exterior^ 
were  yesterday  morning  (the  10th  kalends  of  May)  brought  before  the 
honourable  the  city  praetor,  charged  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly 
on  the  niffht  preceding  on  the  stairs  of  the  Capitol,  after  the  clock' 
had  struck  twelve,  ^e  priBoners  gave  their  names  as  Fabtus,  Lar^ 
tius,  and  Manlius.  This  last  individual,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
brought  up,  on  a  similar  x^faarge,  some  little  time  ago.  The  Lictor  de- 
posed in  evidence,  that  as  he  was  going  his  usual  rounds  to  see  if  any 
person  was  troubling  the  ci^  afYer  the  day^s  festival,  he  heard  an  un* 
usual  sound  near  the  Capitol,  and  going  up,  he  found  the  prisoners  m 
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a  sing-ular  posture,  flingingr  stones  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Here 
the  defendants  were  observed  to  smile.  The  Lictor  then  went  on  to 
state,  that  the  prisoners  were  standing  on  the  stairs  of  the  Capitol, 
stooping  forward,  and  casting  stones  froip  between  their  legs.  The 
PrsBtor  asked  if  he  had  anything  more  to  add  to  his  statement ;  he 
replied  in  the  negative.  I'be  prisoners  were  then  called  on  for  their 
defence.  Fabius,  who  was  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  said,  that  he 
and  his  companions  could  certainly  not  deny  the  fact ;  but  they  based 
their  defence  on  another  ground,  namely,  that  the  flinging  of  stones 
at  that  hour,  and  for  the  purposes  which  they  bad  in  view,  could  in  no 
way  be  construed  into  a  statutable  ofience. 

'  Prjetor.  On  what  grounds  do  you  justify  it  1 
Fabius.  It  can  scarcely  be  unknown  to  your  lordship  that  the 
Soman  name  is  likely  to  perish  for  ever  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

^  Trjrtosl.  Has  the  man  seen  a  Nymph  1 — What  has  this  to  do  with 
the  question  in  hand  1 

'  Fabfus.  Everything,  O  judge !  If  you  will  but  grant  me  a  patient 
hearing  I  will  proceed  to  explain.  My  companions  and  I  were  try- 
ing like  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  to  renew  the  human  race. 

^  The  Magistrate  was  hero  about  to  address  the  prisoners  in  a  vi- 
olent strain  of  invective,  for  daring  to  insult  the  bench  with  a  legend 
which,  in  his  idea,  had  never  existed ;  but  the  clerk  arose  from  his 
seat,  and  entreated  a  moment's  consultation  with  him.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes he  proceeded,  ^  I  cannot,  O  accused,  deny  the  truth  of  the  tale 
which  you  have  just  given  voice  to.  But  by  your  conduct,  you  either 
intended  to  call  the  policy  of  the  government  in  question,  an  affair 
of  no  BOiall  moment  in  a  newly-born  city, — or,  taking  the  milder  view 
of  the  question, — ^you  must  all  three  have  been  intoxicated  at  the 
time."    The  defendants  admitted  the  justice  of  the  remark. 

*'  PBiETOB.  You,  then,  O  Fabius  and  Lartius,  I  fine  in  five  ass^s 
a-piece,  or^  in  defanh  of  payment,  adjudge  you  to  a  fortniffht^s  hard  la- 
bour at  the  Mill.  But  on  Manlius  rests  a  heavier  stain.  How  long,  O 
Manliua,  wik  thou  abuse  our  patience  1  How  long  ^all  this  madness 
of  thine  escape  unpunished  1  When  will  this  unbridled  boldness  of 
thine  come  to  an  end  ?  What,  theiH— does  not  the  watch  nightly  sit 
at  the  Capitol  %  Does  not  the  police  of  the  city, — does  not  the  fear  of 
the  people, — do  not  the  devoted  meetings  of  the  sober  citizens, — does 
oot  this  very  epot  on  which  my  chair  rests,  guarded  as  it  is  by  an  ef- 
ficient police,— do  none,  I  say,  of  these  things  make  you  blush,  and 
lose  your  countenance  1  With  all  these  omens  about  you,  with  the 
city  flourishing  as  it  does,  has  it  never  occurred  to  your  mind  thai 
joa  are  ruining  your  constitution,  disgusting  your  friends,  and  lead- 
ing your  associates  to  destruction.  I  fine  you  in  ten  assts^  and,  in  de- 
fault of  payment,  adjudge  you  to  one  month's  hard  labour.  And  let 
me  warn  you,  that  if  you  persist  in  your  dissolute  course,  I  will  no 
longer  permit  you  to  escape  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.' 

Thus  ends  this  interesting  trial.  I  may  perhaps,  if  this  paper 
^ould  attract  the  notice  which  from  these  valuable  extracts  it  de- 
serves, proceed  with  them,  before  laying  the  whole  in  a  more  com- 

rsndioas  form  before  the  world.    For  the  information  of  the  curious, 
may  as  well  mention  that  the  MS.  alluded  to  is  noarked  H.  U.  M«  in 
ihe  Corpus  Library. 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  USHER. 

DiTRiNO  the  whole  of  a  dull,  dark,  and  soundless  day  in  the  autunm 
of  the  year,  when  the  clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in  the  heavens,  I 
had  been  passing  alone,  on  horseback,  through  a  singularly  dreary 
tract  of  country ;  and  at  length  found  myself  as  the  shades  of  the 
evening  drew  on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy  House  of  Usher.  I 
know  not  how  it  was — but,  with  the  first  glimpse  of  the  buildings  a 
sense  of  insufferable  gloom  pervaded  my  spirit.  I  say  insufferable ; 
for  the  feeling  was  unrelieved  by  any  of  that  half-pleasurable,  be- 
cause poetic,  sentiment,  with  which  the  mind  usually  receives  evem 
the  sternest  natural  images  of  the  desolate  or  terrible.  1  looked 
upon  the  scene  before  me — upon  the  mere  house,  and  the  simple  land- 
scape features  of  the  domain — upon  the  bleak  walls — upon  the  va- 
cant eye-like  windows — upon  a  few  rank  sedges — and  upon  a  few 
white  trunks  of  decayed  trees — with  an  utter  depression  of  sonl, 
which  I  can  compare  to  no  earthly  sensation  more  properly  than  to 
the  after-dream  of  the  reveller  upon  opium — the  bitter  lapse  int# 
common  life — the  hideous  dropping  off  of  the  veil.  There  was  an 
iciness,  a  sinking,  a  sickening  of  the  heart, — an  unredeemed  drear- 
iness of  thought,  which  no  goading  of  the  imagination  could  torture 
into  aught  of  the  sublime.  What  was  it — 1  paused  to  think — what 
was  it  that  so  unnerved  me  in  the  contemplation  of  the  House  of 
Usher  7  It  was  a  mystery  all  insoluble ;  nor  could  I  grapple  with 
the  shadowy  fancies  that  crowded  upon  me  as  I  pondered.  I  was 
forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  unsatisfactory  conclusion,  that  while 
beyond  doubt  there  are  combinations  of  very  simple  natural  objects 
which  have  the  power  of  thus  affecting  us,  still  the  reason  and  the 
analysis  of  this  power  lie  among  considerations  beyond  our  depth. 
It  was  possible,  I  reflected,  that  a  mere  different  arrangen>ent  of  the 
particulars  of  the  scene,  of  the  details  of  the  picture,  would  be  snffi- 
cient  to  modify,  or  perhaps  to  annihilate  its  capacity  for  sorrowful 
impression ;  and,  acting  upon  this  idea,  I  reined  my  horse  to  the  pre- 
cipitous brink  of  a  black  and  lurid  tarn,  that  lay  in  unruffled  lustre  by 
the  dwelling,  and  gazed  down — ^but  with  a  shudder  even  more  thrtlfr- 
ing  than  before — upon  the  re-modelled  and  inverted  images  of  the 
grey  sedge,  and  the  ghastly  tree-stems,  and  the  vacant  and  eye-like 
windows. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  mansion  of  gloom  I  now  proposed  to  myself 
a  sojourn  of  some  weeks.  Its  proprietor,  Roderick  Usher,  had  beea 
one  of  my  boon  companions  in  boyhood;  but  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  our  last  meeting.  A  letter,  however,  had  lately  reached  me  m 
a  distant  part  of  the  country — a  letter  from  him — which,  in  its  wildly 
importunate  nature,  had  admitted  of  no  other  than  a  personal  reply. 
The  MS.  ^ve  evidence  of  nervous  agitation.  The  writer  spoke  of 
acute  bodny  illness ;  of  a  pitiable  mental  idiosyncrasy  which  oppres- 
sed him ;  and  of  an  earnest  desire  to  see  me,  as  his  best,  and  indeed 
his  only  personal  friend,  with  a  view  of  attempting,  by  the 
cheerfulness  of  my  society,  some  alleviation  of  his  malady.  It 
was  the  manner  in  whicn  all  this,  and  much  more,  was  said 
-—it  was  the  apparent  heart  that  went  with  his  request— whicb 
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allowed  me  no  room  for  hesitation,  and  I  accordingly  obeyed  what  I 
still  considered  a  very  singular  summons  forthwith. 

Although  as  boys  we  had  been  even  intimate  associates,  yet  I 
really  knew  little  of  my  friend.  His  reserve  had  been  always  ex- 
cessive and  habitual.  I  was  aware,  however,  that  his  very  ancient 
family  had  been  noted,  time  out  of  mind,  for  a  peculiar  sensibility 
of  temperament,  displaying  itself  through  long  ages  in  many  works 
«f  exalted  art,  and  manifested  of  late  in  repeated  deeds  of  munificent 
yet  unobtrusive  charity,  as  well  as  in  a  passionate  devotion  to  the 
intricacies,  perhaps  even  more  than  to  the  orthodox  and  easily  re- 
cognisable beauties  of  musical  science.  I  have  learned,  too,  the 
very  remarkable  fact  that  the  stem  of  the  Usher  race,  all  time-ho- 
noared  as  it  was,  had  put  forth  at  no  period  any  enduring  branch ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  entire  family  lay  in  the  (Urect  line  of  descent, 
and  had  always,  with  very  trifling  and  very  temporary  variation,  so 
lain.  It  was  this  deficiency,  I  considered,  while  running  over  in 
thought  the  perfect  keeping  of  the  character  of  the  premises  with 
the  accredited  character  of  the  people,  and  while  speculating  upon 
the  possible  influence  which  the  one  in  the  long  lapse  of  centuries 
might  have  exercised  upon  the  other — it  was  this  deficiency,  per- 
haps, of  collateral  issue,  and  the  consequent  undeviatiuff  transmis- 
sion from  sire  to  son  of  the  patrimony  with  the  name,  which  had  at 
length  80  identified  the  two  as  to  merge  the  original  title  of  the  es- 
tate in  the  quaint  and  equivocal  appellation  of  the  '  House  of  Usher,' 
— an  appellation  which  seemed  to  include  in  the  minds  of  the  pea- 
santry who  used  it  both  the  family  and  the  family  mansion. 

I  have  said  that  the  sole  efiect  of  my  somewhat  childish  experi- 
ment of  looking  down  within  the  tarn  had  been  to  deepen  the  first 
singular  impression.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consciousness 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  my  superstition — ^for  why  should  I  not  so 
term  it  1— served  mainly  to  accelerate  the  increase  itself.  Such,  I 
have  long  known,  is  the  paradoxical  law  of  all  sentiments  having  ter- 
ror as  a  basis.  And  it  might  b^ive  been  for  this  reason  only,  that 
when  I  again  uplifted  my  eyes  to  the  nouse  itself^  from  its  image  in 
the  pool,  there  grew  in  my  mind  a  strange  fancy — a  fancy  so  ridi- 
culous, indeed,  that  I  but  mention  it  to  show  the  vivid  force  of  the 
sensations  which  oppressed  me.  I  had  so  worked  upon  my  imagin- 
ation as  really  to  believe  that  around  about  the  whole  mansion  and 
domain  there  hung  an  atmosphere  peculiar  to  themselves  and  their 
immediate  vicinity — an  atmosphere  which  had  no  afiinity  with  the 
air  of  heaven,  but  which  had  reeked  up  from  the  decayed  trees,  and 
the  grey  waU,  and  the  silent  tarn,  in  the  form  of  an  inelastic  vapour 
or  gas,  dull,  8lu|rgish,  faintly  discernible,  and  leaden-hued.  Shaking 
eff  from  my  spirit  what  must  have  been  a  dream,  I  scanned  more 
narrowly  the  real  aspect  of  the  building.  Its  principal  feature 
seemed  to  be  that  of  an  excessive  antiquity.  The  discoloration  of 
ages  had  been  great.  Minute  fungi  overspread  the  whole  exterior, 
hanging  in  a  fine  tangled  web-work  from  the  eaves.  Yet  all  this 
was  apart  from  any  extraordinary  dilapidation.  No  portion  of  the 
masonry  had  fallen  ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  wild  inconsistency 
between  its  still  perfect  adaptation  of  parts,  and  the  utterly  porous  and 
evidently  decayed  condition  of  the  individual  stones,  m  this  there 
was  much  that  reminded  me  of  the  specious  totality  of  old  wood- 
wwk,  which  has  rotted  for  long  years  in  some  neglected  vault,  with 
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no  disturbance  from  the  breath  of  the  external  air.  Beyond  this  in- 
dication of  extensiye  decay,  howerer,  the  fabric  gave  little  token  of 
instability.  Perhaps  the  eye  of  a  scrutinizing  observer  might  have 
discovered  a  barely  perceptible  fissure,  which,  extending  from  the 
roof  of  the  building  in  front,  made  its  way  down  the  wall  in  a  zi^- 
sag  direction,  until  it  became  lost  in  the  sullen  waters  of  the  tarn. 

Noticing  these  things  I  rode  over  a  short  causeway  to  the  house. 
A  servant  in  waiting  took  my  horse,  and  1  entered  the  Gothic  arch- 
way of  the  hall.  A  valet  of  stealthy  step  thence  conducted  me  in 
silence  through  many  dark  and  intricate  passages  in  my  progress  to 
the  studio  of  his  master.  Much  that  I  encountered  on  the  way 
contributed,  I  know  not  how,  to  heighten  the  vague  sentiments  ik 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  While  the  objects  around  me — ^while 
the  carvings  of  the  ceilings,  the  sombre  tapestries  of  the  walls,  the 
ebon  blackness  of  the  floors,  and  the  phantasmagoric  armorial  tro- 
phies, which  rattled  as  I  strode,  were  but  matters  to  which,  or  to 
such  as  which  I  had  been  accustomed  from  my  infancy.  While  I 
hesitated  not  to  acknowledge  how  familiar  was  all  this,  I  still  won- 
dered to  find  how  unfamiliar  were  the  fancies  which  ordinary  images 
were  stirring  up.  On  one  of  the  staircases  I  met  the  physician  of 
the  family.  His  countenance,  I  thought,  wore  a  mingled  expression 
of  low  cunning  and  perplexity.  He  accosted  me  with  trepidation, 
and  passed  on.  The  valet  now  threw  open  a  door,  and  ushered  me 
into  the  presence  of  his  master. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself  was  very  large,  and  exces- 
sively lofty.  The  windows  were  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  at 
so  vast  a  distance  from  the  black  oaken  floor  as  to  be  altogether  in- 
accessible from  within.  Feeble  gleams  of  encrimsoned  li^ht  made 
their  way  through  the  trelliced  panes,  and  served  to  render  sufli- 
ciently  distinct  the  more  prominent  objects  around.  The  eye,  how- 
ever, struggled  in  vain  to  reach  the  remoter  angles  of  the  chamber, 
or  the  recesses  of  the  vaulted  and  fretted  ceiling.  Dark  draperies 
hung  upon  the  walls.  The  general  furniture  was  profuse,  comfort- 
less, antique,  and  tattered.  Many  books  and  musical  instruments 
lay  scattered  about,  but  failed  to  give  any  vitality  to  the  scene.  I 
felt  that  I  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  sorrow.  An  air  of  stem,  deep, 
and  irredeemable  gloom  hung  over,  and  pervaded  alL 

Upon  my  entrance  Usher  arose  from  a  sofa  upon  which  he  had 
been  lyin^  at  full  length,  and  greeted  me  with  a  vivacious  warmth, 
which  had  much  in  it.  1  at  first  thought  of  an  overdone  cordiality 
—of  the  constrained  efifort  of  the  ennvy^  man  of  the  world.  A 
glance,  however,  at  his  countenance  convinced  me  of  his  perfect 
sincerity.  We  sat  down ;  and  for  some  moments,  while  he  spoke 
not,  I  gazed  upon  him  with  a  feeling  half  of  pity,  half  of  awe. 
Surely  man  had  never  before  so  terribly  altered  in  so  brief  a  period 
as  had  Roderick  Usher !  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  bring 
myself  to  admit  the  identity  of  the  wan  being  before  me  with  the 
companion  of  my  early  boyhood.  Yet  the  clMiracter  of  his  face  had 
been  at  all  times  remarkable.  A  cadaverousness  of  complexion ; 
an  eye  large,  liquid,  and  luminous  beyond  comparison ;  lips  some- 
what thin,  and  very  pallid,  but  of  a  surpassingly  beautiful  curve ;  a 
nose  of  a  delicate  Hebrew  model,  but  with  a  breadth  of  nostril 
unusual  in  similar  formations ;  a  finelynnoulded  chin,  speaking,  in 
iu  want  of  prominence,  of  a  want  of  naoral  energy ;  hair  of  a  more 
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than  web-like  softness  and  tenuity ;  tbese  features,  with  an  iaar. 
dinate  expansion  above  the  regions  of  the  temple,  made  up  altoge* 
ther  a  countenance  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  And  now,  in  the 
mere  exaggeration  of  the  prevailing  character  of  these  features,  and 
of  the  expression  they  were  wont  to  convey,  lay  so  much  of  clumge 
that  I  doubted  to  whom  I  spoke.  The  now  ghastly  pallor  of  the 
skin,  and  the  jiow  miraculous  lustre  of  the  eye,  above  all  things 
startled  and  even  awed  roe.  The  silken  hair,  too,  had  been  suffered 
to  grow  all  unheeded,  and  as  in  its  wild  gossamer  texture  it  floated 
rather  than  fell  about  the  face,  I  could  not  even  with  effort  connect 
its  arabesque  expression  with  any  idea  of  simple  humanity. 

In  the  manner  of  my  friend  I  was  at  once  struck  with  an  inco- 
herence— an  inconsistency ;  and  I  soon  found  this  to  arise  from  a 
series  of  feeble  and  futile  struggles  to  overcome  an  habitual  tre- 
pidaocy,  an  excessive  nervous  agitation.  For  something  of  this  na- 
ture 1  had  indeed  been  prepared,  no  less  by  his  letter  than  by  remi* 
niscences  of  certain  boyish  traits,  and  by  conclusions  deduced  from 
his  peculiar  physical  conformation  and  temperament.  His  action 
was  alternately  vivacious  and  sullen.  His  voice  varied  rapidly  from 
a  tremulous  indecision  (when  the  animal  spirits  seemed  utterly  in 
abeyance)  to  that  species  of  energetic  concision — that  abrupt, 
weighty,  unhurried,  and  hollow-sounding  enunciation— that  leaden, 
self- balanced,  and  perfectly  modulated  gfuttural  utterance,  which 
may  be  observed  in  the  moments  of  the  iutensest  excitement  of  the 
lost  drunkard,  or  the  irreclaimable  eater  of  opium. 

It  was  thus  that  he  spoke  of  the  object  of  my  visit,  of  his  earnest 
desire  to  see  me,  and  of  the  solace  he  expected  me  to  afford  him. 
He  entered  at  some  length  into  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  natare 
of  his  malady.  It  was,  he  said,  a  constitutional  and  a  family  evil, 
and  one  for  which  he  despaired  to  find  a  remedy — a  mere  nervous 
affection,  he  immediately  added,  which  would  undoubtedly  soon 
pass  off.  It  displayed  itself  in  a  host  of  unnatural  sensations.  Some 
of  these,  as  he  detailed  them,  interested  and  bewildered  me — al- 
though, perhaps,  the  terms,  and  the  general  manner  of  the  narration 
had  Sieir  weight.  He  suffered  much  from  a  morbid  acuteness  of 
the  senses ;  the  most  insipid  food  was  alone  endurable ;  he  could 
wear  only  garments  of  certain  texture ;  the  odours  of  all  flowers  were 
oppressive  ;  his  eyes  were  tortured  by  even  a  faint  light ;  and  there 
were  but  peculiar  sounds,  and  tbese  from  stringed  instruments, 
which  did  not  inspire  him  with  horror. 

To  an  anomalous  species  of  terror  I  found  him  a  bouaden  slave. 
*■  I  shall  perish,'  said  he,  *  I  viust  perish  in  this  deplorable  folly. 
Thus — thus,  and  not  otherwise,  shall  I  be  lost.  I  dread  the  events 
of  the  future,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  their  results.  I  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  any,  even  the  most  trivial  incident,  which  may  ope- 
rate upon  this  intolerable  agitation  of  soul.  I  have,  indeed,  no  ab- 
horrence of  danger,  except  in  its  absolute  efiect — in  terror.  In  this 
imnerved — in  this  pitiable  condition — I  feel  that  I  most  inevitably 
abandon  life  and  reason  together  in  my  struggles  with  some  fatal 
demon  of  fear.' 

I  learned,  moreover,  at  intervals,  and  through  broken  and  equivo- 
cal hints,  another  singular  feature  of  his  mental  condition.  He  was 
enchained  by  certain  superstitions  impressions  in  regard  to  the 
dwelling  which  he  tenanted,  and  from  which  for  many  years  he  had 
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never  ventared  forth — in  regard  to  an  influence  whone  sapposithious 
force  was  conveyed  in  terms  too  shadowy  here  to  be  restated — an 
influence  which  some  peculiarities  in  the  mere  form  and  substance 
of  his  family  mansion  had  by  dint  of  long  snflerance,  he  said,  ob- 
tained over  his  spirit ;  an  efl*ect  which  the  physique  of  the  grey  walls 
and  turrets,  and  of  the  dim  tarn  into  which  they  all  looked  down, 
had  at  length  brought  about  upon  the  morale  of  his  existence. 

He  admitted,  however,  although  with  hesitation,  that  much  of  the 
peculiar  gloom  which  thus  afllicted  him  could  be  traced  to  a  more 
natural,  and  far  more  palpable  origin ;  to  the  severe  and  long  con- 
tinned  illness — indeed  to  the  evidently  approaching  dissolution  of  a 
tenderly-beloved  sister ;  his  sole  companion  for  long  years ;  his  last 
and  only  relative  on  earth.  Her  decease,  he  said,  with  a  bitter- 
ness which  I  can  never  forget,  would  leave  him  (him  the  hopeless 
and  the  frail)  the  last  of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Ushers.  As  he 
spoke,  the  Lady  Madeline  (for  so  was  she  called)  passed  slowly 
through  a  remote  portion  of  the  apartment,  and,  without  having 
noticed  my  presence,  disappeared.  1  regarded  her  with  an  utter 
astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  dread*  Her  figure,  her  air,  her 
features,  all  in  their  very  minutest  development  were  those — were 
identically,  (I  can  use  no  other  suflicient  term,)  were  identically 
those  of  the  Roderick  Usher  who  sat  beside  me.  A  feeling  of  stupor 
oppressed  me  as  my  eyes  followed  her  retreating  steps  As  a  door 
at  length  closed  upon  her  exit,  my  glance  sought  instinctively  and 
eagerly  the  countenance  of  the  brotner ;  but  he  had  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and  I  could  only  perceive  that  a  far  more  than  or- 
dinary wanness  had  overspread  the  emaciated  fingers,  through 
which  trickled  many  passionate  tears. 

The  disease  of  the  Lady  Madeline  had  long  baffled  the  skill  of  her 
physicians.  A  settled  apathy,  a  gradual  wasting  away  of  the  per- 
son, and  frequent,  although  transient  aflections  of  a  partially  cata- 
leptical  character,  were  the  unusual  diagnosis.  Hitherto  she  had 
steadily  borne  up  against  the  pressure  of  her  malady,  and  had  not 
betaken  herself  finally  to  bed ;  bat,  on  the  closing  in  of  the  evening 
of  my  arrival  at  the  house,  she  succumbed,  as  her  brother  told  me  at 
night  with  inexpressible  agitation,  to  the  prostrating  power  of  the 
destroyer ;  and  I  learned  that  the  glimpse  i  had  obtained  of  her  per- 
son would  thus  probably  be  the  last  1  should  obtain ;  that  the  lady, 
at  least  while  living,  would  be  seen  by  me  no  more. 

For  several  days  ensuing  her  name  was  unmentioned  by  eidier 
Usher,  or  myself ;  and,  during  this  period  1  was  busied  in  earnest 
endeavours  to  alleviate  the  melancholy  of  my  friend.  We  painted 
and  read  together,  or  I  listened,  as  if  in  a  dream,  to  the  wild  impro- 
visations of  his  speaking  guitar.  And  thus,  as  a  closer  and  still 
closer  intimacy  admitted  me  more  unreservedly  into  the  recesses  of 
his  spirit,  the  more  bitterly  did  I  perceive  the  futility  of  all  attempt 
at  cheering  a  mind,  from  which  darkness,  as  if  an  inherent  positive 
quality,  poured  forth  upon  all  objects  of  the  moral  and  physical 
universe,  in  one  unceasing  radiation  of  gloom. 

1  shall  ever  bear  about  me  a  memory  of  the  many  solemn  hours  I 
thus  spent  alone  with  the  master  of  the  House  of  Usher.  Tet  I 
should  fail  in  any  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  exact  character 
of  the  studies,  or  of  the  occupations  in  which  he  involved  me,  or  led 
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me  the  way.  An  excited  and  highly  distempered  ideality  threw  a 
Bulphureoas  lustre  over  all.  His  long  improvised  dirges  will  ring 
for  ever  in  my  ears.  Among  other  things,  I  bear  painfully  in  mind 
a  certain  singular  penrersion  and  amplification  of  the  wild  air  of  the 
last  waltz  of  Von  Weber.  From  the  paintings  over  which  his  elabo- 
rate fancy  brooded,  and  which  grew  touch  by  touch  into  vague- 
ness, at  which  i  shuddered  the  more  thrillingly,  because  I  shudder- 
ed, knowing  not  why — from  these  paintings  (vivid  as  their  images 
now  are  before  me)  1  would  in  vain  endeavour  to  educe  more  than  a 
small  portion,  which  should  lie  within  the  compass  of  merely  writ- 
ten words.  By  the  utter  simplicity,  by  the  nakedness  of  his  designs, 
he  arrested  and  overawed  attention.  If  ever  mortal  painted  an  idea, 
that  mortal  was  Roderick  Usher.  For  me,  at  least,  in  the  circum- 
stances then  surrounding  me,  there  arose  out  of  the  pure  abstrac- 
tions which  the  hypochondriac  contrived  to  throw  upon  his  canvass, 
an  intensity  of  intolerable  awe,  no  shadow  of  which  felt  I  ever  yet 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  certainly  glowing,  yet  too  concrete 
reveries  of  Fuseli. 

One  of  the  phantasmagoric  conceptions  of  my  friend,  partaking 
not  so  rigidly  of  the  spirit  of  abstraction,  may  be  shadowed  forth, 
although  feebly,  in  words.  A  small  picture  presented  the  interior 
of  an  immensely  long  and  rectangular  vault  or  tunnel,  with  low 
walls,  smooth,  white,  and  without  interruption  or  device.  Certain 
accessory  points  of  the  design  served  well  to  convey  the  idea  that 
this  excavation  lay  at  an  exceeding  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  No  outlet  was  observed  in  any  portion  of  its  vast  extent,  and 
no  torch,  or  other  artificial  source  of  light,  was  discernible — ^yet  a 
flood  of  intense  rays  rolled  throughout,  and  bathed  the  whole  in  a 
ghastly  and  inappropriate  splendour. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  that  morbid  condition  of  the  auditory  nerve 
which  rendered  all  music  intolerable  to  the  sufi!*erer,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  effects  of  stringed  instruments.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
iiarro«^  limits  to  which  he  thus  confined  himself  upon  the  guitar, 
which  gave  birth,  in  great  measure,  to  the  fantastic  character  of  his 
performances.  But  the  fervid  facility  of  his  impromptus  could  not 
be  so  accounted  for :  they  must  have  been,  and  were  in  the  notes, 
as  well  as  in  the  words  of  his  wild  fantasias,  (for  he  not  unfrequently 
accompanied  himself  with  rhymed  verbal  improvisations,)  the  result 
of  that  intense  mental  coUectedness  and  concentration  to  which  I 
have  previously  alluded  as  observable  only  In  particular  moments  of 
the  highest  artificial  excitement.  The  words  of  one  of  these  rhap- 
sodies I  have  easily  borne  away  in  memory.  I  was,  perhaps,  the 
more  forcibly  impressed  with  it  as  he  gave  it ;  because  in  the  under 
or  mystic  current  of  its  meaning  I  fancied  that  I  perceived,  and  for 
the  first  time,  a  full  consciousness  on  the  part  of  Usher,  of  the  tot- 
terinfi^  of  his  lofty  reason  upon  her  throne.  The  verses,  which  were 
entitled  *  The  fifaunted  Fblace,'  ran  very  nearly,  if  not  accurately, 


th«s:— 


I. 

In  the  greenest  of  oar  vmlleys, 

By  good  angels  tenanted. 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace — 

Snow.white  palaee — ^reared  its  head. 
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In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion^ 

It  stood  there ! 
Never  scrtph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 


\  n. 

Banners  yellow,  gloriouB,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow ; 
(This— all  this — was  in  tlie  olden 

Time  long  ago) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid. 

A  winged  odour  went  away. 

lit. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley 

Through  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically 

To  a  lute's  well.tun6d  law. 
Round  about  a  throne,  where,  sitting 

(Porphyrogeno !) 
In  sUte  his  glory  welUbefitting, 

The  sovereign  of  the  reahn  was  seen. 

IV, 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace  door, 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing, 

And  sparkling'evermore, 
A  troop  of  Echoes  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing, 
In  voices  of  surpassing  heauty. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  iheir  king. 


V. 

But  evil  things,  in  rohee  of  sorrow. 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate  ; 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him,  desolate !) 
And,  round  about  his  home,  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 


VI. 

And  travellers  now  within  that  valley, 

Through  the  red-litten  windows,  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody  : 
While,  like  a  rapid  ghastly  river, 

Through  the  pale  door, 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  for  ever, 

And  laugh, — but  smile  no  more. 

t  well  remember  that  suggestions  arising  from  this  ballad  ied  us 
into  a  train  of  thought,  wherein  there  became  manifest  an  opinion 
of  Usher's,  which  I  mention  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  novelty, 
(for  other  men  have  thought  thus,)  as  on  account  of  the  pertinacity 
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with  which  he  maintained  it.  This  opinion,  in  its  general  form,  was 
that  of  the  sentience  of  all  vegetable  things.  Bat,  in  his  disordered 
fancy,  the  idea  had  assumed  a  more  daring  character,  and  trespass- 
ed, under  certain  conditions,  upon  the  kingdom  of  inorganization.  I 
lack  words  to  express  the  full  extent,  or  the  earnest  tendon  of  his 
persuasion.  The  belief,  however,  was  connected  (as  i  have  previ- 
oasly  hinted)  with  the  grey  stones  of  the  home  of  his  forefathers. 
The  conditions  of  the  sentience  had  been  here,  he  imagined,  fulfilled 
in  the  method  of  collocation  of  these  stones — in  the  order  of  their 
arrangement,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  many  fungi  which  overspread 
them,  and  of  the  decayed  trees  which  stood  around — above  all,  in 
the  long-undisturbed  endurance  of  this  arrangement,  and  in  its  re- 
duplication in  the  still  waters  of  the  Tarn.  Its  evidence — the  evi- 
dence of  the  sentience — was  to  be  seen,  he  said,  (and  I  here  started 
as  he  spoke,)  in  the  gradual  yet  certain  condensation  of  an  atmotphert 
of  their  own  about  the  waters  and  the  walls.  The  result  was  discover- 
able, he  added,  in  that  silent,  yet  importunate  and  terriUe  influence, 
which  for  centuries  had  moulded  the  destinies  of  his  family,  and 
which  made  him  what  I  now  saw  him-*-what  he  was.  Such  opinions 
need  no  comment,  and  I  will  make  none. 

Our  books — the  books  which,  for  years,  had  formed  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  mental  existence  of  the  invalid — were,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, in  strict  keeping  with  this  character  of  phantasm.  We  pored 
together  over  such  works  as  the  Ververt  et  Chartreuse  of  Oresset ; 
the  Belphegor  of  Machiavelli ;  the  Selenography  of  Brewster ;  the 
Heaven  and  Hell  of  Swedenborg  i  the  Subterranean  Voyage  of  Ni'^ 
eholas  Klimm  de  Holberg ;  the  Chiromancy  of  Robert  Flud,  of  Jean 
d'(ndagin6,  and  of  De  la  Chambre ;  the  Jonrney  into  ^e  Blue  Dis- 
tance of  Tieck  ;  and  the  City  of  the  Sun  of  Campanella.  One  favour- 
ite volume  was  a  small  octavo  edition  of  the  Directorium  Inquisito- 
rium,  by  the  Dominican  Eymeric  de  Gironne ;  and  there  were  pas- 
sages in  Pomponius  Mela,  about  the  old  African  Satyrs  and  (Effi^Mms, 
over  which  Usher  would  sit  dreaming  for  hours.  His  chief  <Klight, 
however,  was  found  in  the  earnest  and  repeated  perusal  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  cnrioas  book  in  quarto,  Gothic— the  manual  of  a 
forgotten  church— the  '  Vigiliee  Mortuormn  secundum  Chorum  Eo* 
clenae  Maguntin®.' 

I  could  not  help  thinkhig  of  the  wild  ritual  of  ^s  work,  and  of  its 
probable  influence  upon  the  hypochondriac,  when  one  evening,  hav* 
hfig  informed  me  abruptly  that  the  Lady  Madeline  was  no  more,  he 
stated  his  intention  of  preserving  her  corpse  for  a  fortnight  (previ* 
ously  to  its  final  interment)  in  one  of  the  numerous  vanks  within  the 
main  walls  of  the  building.  The  worldly  reason,  however,  aesigned 
for  this  singular  proceeding  was  one  whieh  I  did  not  feel  at  metty 
to  dispute.  The  brother  had  been  led  to  this  resolution  <«o  lie  told 
me)  by  considerations  of  the  unusual  character  of  the  malady  of  the 
deceased,  of  certain  obtrusive  and  eager  inquiries  on  the  part  of  her 
medical  men,  and  of  the  remote  and  exposed  situation  of  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  family.  I  will  not  deny  that,  wfien  I  called  to  mind 
the  sinister  countenance  of  the  person  whom  I  met  upon  the  stair- 
ease  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  the  house,  I  had  no  denre  to  oppose 
what  I  regarded  as,  at  best,  but  a  harmless,  and  not  by  any  means 
an  unnatural  precaution. 

At  the  request  of  Usher,  I  personally  aided  him  in  the  arrange- 
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menu  for  the  temporary  entombment.  The  body  having  been  en- 
coffined,  we  two  alone  bore  it  to  its  rest.  The  vault  in  which  we 
placed  it  (and  which  had  been  so  long  unopened,  that  our  torches, 
half  smothered  in  its  oppressive  atmosphere,  gave  us  little  oppor- 
tunity for  investigation)  was  small,  damp,  and  entirely  without  means 
of  admission  for  light,  lying  at  great  depth  immediately  beneath  that 
portion  of  the  building  in  which  was  my  own  sleeping  apartment. 
It  had  been  used,  apparently,  in  remote  feudal  times,  for  the  worst 
purposes  of  a  donjoo-keep,  and  in  later  days  as  a  place  of  deposit 
for  powder,  or  other  higUy  combustible  substance,  as  a  portion  of 
its  floor,  and  the  whole  interior  of  a  long  archway  through  which  we 
reached  it,  were  carefully  sheathed  with  copper.  The  door,  of 
massive  iron,  had  been  also  similarly  protected.  Its  immense 
weight  caused  an  unusually  sharp  grating  sound,  as  it  moved  upon 
its  hinges. 

Having  deposited  our  mournful  burden  upon  tressels  within  this 
region  of  horror,  we  partially  turned  aside  the  yet  unscrewed  lid  of 
the  coffin,  and  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  tenant.  The  exact  simi^ 
litude  between  the  brother  and  sister  even  here  again  startled  and 
confounded  me.  Usher,  divining,  perhaps,  my  thoughts,  murmured 
out  some  few  words,  from  which  I  learned,  that  the  deceased  and 
himself  had  been  twins,  and  that  sympathies  of  a  scarcely  intelligible 
nature  had  always  existed  between  them.  Our  glances,  however, 
rested  not  long  upon  the  dead ;  for  we  could  not  regard  her  unawed. 
The  disease  which  had  thus  entombed  the  lady  in  the  maturity  of 
youth  had  left,  as  usual  in  all  maladies  of  a  strictly  cataleptical  cha- 
racter, the  mockery  of  a  faint  blush  upon  the  bosom  and  the  face, 
and  that  suspiciously  lingering  smile  upon  the  lip  which  is  so  terrible 
in  death.  We  replaced  and  screwed,  down  the  lid ;  and  having  secured 
the  door  of  iron,  made  our  way  with  toil  into  the  scarcely  less 
gloomy  apartments  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  house. 

And  now,  some  days  of  bitter  grief  having  elapsed,  an  observable 
change  came  over  the  features  of  the  mental  disorder  of  my  friend. 
His  ordinary  manner  had  vanished.  His  ordinary  occupations  were 
Begleeted  or  forgotten.  He  roamed  from  chamber  to  chamber  with 
harried,  unequal,  and  objectless  step.  The  pallor  of  his  countenance 
had  assumed,  if  possible,  a  more  ghastly  hue  i  but  the  luminousness 
of  his  eye  had  utterly  gone  out.  The  once  occasional  huskiness  of 
his  tone  was  heard  no  more,  and  a  tremulous  quaver,  as  if  of  extreme 
terror,  habitually  characterized  his  utterance.  There  were  times, 
indeed,  when  I  thought  his  unceasingly  agitated  mind  was  labouring 
with  an  oppressive  secret,  to  divulge  which  he  struggled  for  the 
necessary  courage.  At  times,  again,  I  was  obliged  to  resolve  all  into 
the  more  inexplicable  vagaries  of  madness,  as  I  beheld  him  gazing 
upon  vacancy  for  long  hours,  in  an  attitude  of  the  profoundest  atten- 
tion, as  if  listening  to  some  imaginary  sound.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  his  condition  terrified — that  it  infected  me.  I  felt  creeping 
upon  me,  by  slow  yet  certain  degrees,  the  wild  influences  of  his  own 
fantastic  yet  impressive  superstitions. 

It  was  most  especially  upon  retiring  to  bed  late  in  the  night  of  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  after  the  placing  of  the  Lady  Madeline  within 
the  donjon,  that  I  experienced  the  full  power  of  such  feelings.  Sleep 
came  not  near  my  couch,  while  the  hours  waned  and  waned  away. 
I  straggled  to  reason  off  the  nervousness  which  had  dominion  over 
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me.  I  endeavoured  to  believe  that  much,  if  not  all,  of  what  I  felt, 
was  due  to  the  phantasmagoric  influence  of  the  gloomy  furniture  of 
the  room— of  the  dark  and  tattered  draperies,  which,  tortured  into 
motion  by  the  breath  of  a  rising  tempest,  swayed  fitfully  to  and  fro 
upon  the  walls,  and  rustled  uneasily  about  the  decorations  of  the  bed. 
But  my  efforts  were  fruitless.  An  irrepressible  tremor  gradually 
pervaded  my  frame,  and  at  len&^h  there  sat  upon  my  very  heart  an 
incubus  of  utterly  causeless  alarm.  Shaking  this  off  with  a  gasp 
and  a  struggle,  1  uplifted  myself  upon  the  piUows,  and,  peering  ear. 
nestly  within  the  intense  darkness  of  the  chamber,  hearkened — I 
know  not  why,  except  that  an  instinctive  spirit  prompted  me — to 
certain  low  and  indefinite  sounds  which  came  through  the  pauses  of 
the  storm  at  long  intervals,  I  knew  not  whence.  Overpowered  by 
an  intense  sentiment  of  horror,  unaccountable  yet  unendurable,  I 
threw  on  my  clothes  with  haste,  for  I  felt  that  I  should  sleep  no  more 
during  the  night,  and  endeavoured  to  arouse  myself  from  the 
pitiaUe  condition  into  which  1  had  fallen,  by  pacing  rapidly  to  and 
fro  through  the  apartment. 

I  had  taken  but  few  turns  in  this  manner,  when  a  light  step  on  an 
adjoining  staircase  arrested  my  attention.  I  presently  recognised  it  v 
as  that  of  Usher.  In  an  instant  afterwards  he  rapped  with  a  gentle 
touch  at  my  door,  and  entered,  bearing  a  lamp.  His  countenance 
was,  as  usual,  cadieiverously  wnn  $  but  there  was  a  species  of  mad 
hikirity  in  his  eyes,  an  evidently  restrained  hysteria  in  his  whole 
demeanour.  His  air  appalled  me  ^  but  anything  was  preferable  to 
the  solitude  i^ich  I  had  so  long  endured,  and  f  even  welcomed  his 
presence  as  a  relief. 

'  And  you  have  not  seen  it  V  he  said  abruptly,  after  having  stared 
about  him  for  some  moments  in  silence.  ^  You  have  not,  then«  seen 
it  %    But,  slay !— you  shall.' 

Thus  speaking,  and  having  carefully  shaded  his  lamp,  he  hurried 
to  one  of  the  gigantic  casements,  and  threw  it  freely  open  to  the 
storm. 

The  impetuous  fury  of  the  entering  gust  nearly  lifted  us  from  our 
feet.  It  was,  indeed,  a  tempestuous,  yet  sternly  beautiful  ni^ht,  and 
one  wildly  singular  in  its  terror  and  its  beauty.  A  whirlwmd  had 
apparently  collected  its  force  in  our  vicinity ;  for  there  were  fre. 
quent  and  violent  alterations  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  i  and  the 
exceeding  density  of  the  clouds  (which  hung  so  low  as  to  press  upon 
the  turrets  of  the  house)  did  not  prevent  our  perceiving  the  life-like 
velocity  with  which  they  flew  careering  from  all  points  against  each 
other,  without  passing  away  into  the  distance.  I  say  that  even  their 
exceeding  density  did  not  prevent  our  perceiving  this ;  yet  we  had 
no  glimpse  of  the  moon  or  stars,  nor  was  there  any  flashing  forth  of 
the  lightning ;  but  the  under  surfaces  of  the  huge  masses  of  agitated 
vapour,  as  well  as  all  terrestrial  objects  immediately  around  us,  were 
glowing  in  the  unnatural  light  of  a  faintly  luminous  and  distinctly 
visible  gaseous  exhalation  which  hung  about  and  enshrouded  the 
mansion. 

'  You  must  not— you  shall  not  behold  this !'  said  I,  shudderingly, 
to  Usher,  as  I  led  him  with  a  gentle  violence  from  the  window  to  a 
seat.  These  appearances,  which  bewilder  you,  are  merely  electrical 
phenomena  not  uncommon ;  or  it  may  be  that  thev  have  their  ghastly 
origin  in  the  rank  miasma  of  the  tarn.   Liet  us  close  this  casement ; 
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the  air  is  chilling  and  dangerous  to  your  frame.  Here  ia  one  of 
your  favourite  romances.  I  will  reed,  and  yon  shall  listen  ;  and  so 
we  will  pass  away  this  terrible  night  together. 

The  antique  volume  which  I  had  taken  up  was  the  ^  Mad  Trist 
of  Sir  Launcelot  Canning;'  but  I  had  called  it  a  favourite  of  Usher's 
more  in  sad  jest  than  in  earnest ;  for,  in  truth,  there  is  little  in  its 
uncouth  and  unimaginative  prolixity  which  could  have  had  interest 
for  the  lofty  and  spiritual  ideality  of  my  friend.  It  was,  however, 
the  only  book  immediately  at  hand ;  and  I  indulged  a  vague  hope 
that  the  excitement  which  now  agitated  the  hypochondriac  might 
find  relief  (for  the  history  of  mental  disorder  is  full  of  similar  ano- 
malies) even  in  the  extremeness  of  the  folly  which  I  should  read. 
Could  I  have  judged,  indeed,  by  the  wild  overstrained  air  of  vivacity 
with  which  he  hearkened,  or  apparently  hearkened,  to  the  words  of 
the  tale,  I  might  have  well  congratulated  myself  upon  the  success  of 
my  design. 

I  had  arrived  at  that  well-known  portion  of  the  story  where  £th- 
elred,  the  hero  of  the  Trist,  having  sought  in  vain  for  peaceable  ad- 
mission into  the  dwelling  of  the  hermit,  proceeds  to  make  good  an 
entrance  by  force.  Here,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  words  of  the 
narrative  ran  thus : — 

*  And  Bthelred,  who  was  by  nature  of  a  doughty  heart,  and  idio 
was  now  mighty  withal,  on  account  of  the  powerfulness  of  the  wine 
which  he  had  drunken,  waited  no  longer  to  hold  parley  with  the 
hermit,  uHbo,  in  sooth,  was  of  an  obstinate  and  maliceful  tarn  ;  bat, 
feeling  the  rain  upon  his  shoulders,  and  fearing  the  rising  of  the 
tempest,  uplifted  his  mace  outright,  and  with  blows  made  quickly 
room  in  the  plankings  of  the  door  for  his  ganntleted  hand,  and  now 
palling  therewith  sturdily,  he  so  cracked,  and  ripped,  and  tore  all 
asunder,  that  the  noise  of  the  dry  and  hollow-sounding  wood  ala* 
Turned  and  reverberated  throughout  the  forest.' 

At  the  termination  of  this  sentence  I  started,  and  for  a  moment 
paused ;  for  it  appeared  to  me — (although  I  at  once  concluded  that 
my  excited  fancy  had  deceived  me)**it  appeared  to  me  that,  from 
some  very  remote  portion  of  the  mansion  or  of  its  vicinity,  there 
aame  indistinctly  to  my  ears  what  might  have  been,  in  its  exact  simi- 
larity of  character,  the  eeh»  (but  a  stifled  and  dull  one  certainly)  of 
the  very  cracking  and  ripping  sound  which  Sir  Launcelot  had  so  par- 
ticularly described.  It  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  coincidence  alone  which 
had  arrested  my  attention  $  for,  amid  the  rattling  of  the  sashes  of  the 
easementa,  and  the  ordinary  commingled  noises  of  the  still  increas- 
ing storm,  the  sound  in  itself  had  nothing,  surely,  which  should  have 
interested  or  disturbed  me.   I  continued  the  story. 

'  But  the  good  champion  £thelred,  now  entering  within  the  door, 
was  sore  enraged  and  amazed  to  perceive  no  signal  of  the  malicefal 
hermit,  but,  in  the  stead  thereof,  a  dragon  of  a  scaly  and  prodigious 
demeanour,  and  of  a  fiery  tongue,  which  sate  in  guard  before  a  palace 
of  gold,  with  a  floor  of  silver ;  and  upon  the  wall  there  hung  a  shield 
of  shining  brass,  with  this  legend  enwritten : — 


And  Ethelred  uplifted  his  maoe,  and  stmek  upon  the  head  of  the 
dragon,  which  fell  before  him,  and  gave  up  his  pesty  breath,  with  a 


**  Who  entereth  herein  a  coDqueror  hath  bio, 
Who  Blayeth  the  dragon  the  shield  he  shall  win.' 
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thrtek  so  horrid  and  harsh,  and  withal  so  piercing,  that  Ethelred  had 
loin  to  close  his  ears  with  his  hands  against  the  dreadful  noise  of  it, 
the  like  whereof  was  never  hefore  heard.' 

Here  again  1  paused  abruptly,  and  now  with  a  feeling  of  wild 
amazement, — for  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, I  did  actually  hear  (although  from  what  direction  it  proceed- 
ed 1  found  it  impossible  to  say)  a  low  and  apparently  distant,  but 
harsh,  protracted,  and  most  unusual  screaming  or  grating  sound, — 
the  exact  counterpart  of  what  my  fancy  had  already  conjured  up  as 
the  sound  of  the  dragon's  unnatural  shriek,  as  described  by  the 
romancer. 

Oppressed  as  I  certainly  was  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  second 
and  most  extraordinary  coincidence,  by  a  thousand  conflicting  sensa- 
tions, in  which  wonder  and  extreme  terror  were  predominant,  I  still 
retained  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  avoid  exciting  by  any  ob- 
servation the  sensitive  nervousness  of  my  companion.  I  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  had  noticed  the  sounds  in  question ;  although, 
assuredly,  a  strange  alteration  had  during  the  last  few  minutes  taken 
place  in  his  demeanour.  From  a  position  fronting  my  own,  he  had 
gradually  brought  round  his  chair,  so  as  to  sit  with  his  face  to  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  and  thus  I  could  but  partially  perceive  his 
features,  although  I  saw  tbat  his  lips  trembled  as  if  he  were  mur* 
muring  inaudibly.  His  head  had  dropped  upon  his  breast ;  yet  I 
knew  that  he  was  not  asleep,  from  the  wide  and  rigid  opening  of  the 
eye  as  I  caught  a  glance  of  it  in  profile.  The  motion  of  his  body, 
too,  was  at  variance  with  this  idea  ;  for  he  rocked  from  side  to  side 
with  a  gentle  yet  constant  and  uniform  sway.  Having  rapidly  taken 
notice  of  all  this,  I  resumed  the  narrative  of  Sir  Launcelot,  which 
thus  proceeded : — 

'  And  now  the  champion,  having  escaped  from  the  terrible  fury  of 
the  dragon,  bethinking  himself  of  the  brazen  shield,  and  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  enchantment  which  was  upon  it,  removed  the  carcass 
from  out  of  the  way  before  him,  and  approached  valorously  over  the 
silver  pavement  of  the  castle  to  where  the  shield  was  upon  the  wall ; 
which  in  sooth  tarried  not  for  hU  full  coming,  but  fell  down  at  bis 
feet  upon  the  silver  floor  with  a  mighty  great  and  terrible  ringing 
sound.' 

No  sooner  had  these  syllables  passed  my  lips  than,  as  if  a  shield  of 
brass  had  indeed  at  the  moment  fallen  heavilv  upon  a  floor  of  silver, 
I  became  aware  of  a  distinct,  hollow,  metallic,  and  clangorous,  yet 
apparently  muffled  reverberation.  Completely  unnerved,  I  started 
convulsively  to  my  feet ;  but  the  measured  rocking  movement  of 
Usher  was  undisturbed.  1  rushed  to  the  chair  in  which  he  sat.  His 
eyes  were  bent  fixedly  before  him,  and  throughout  his  whole  counte- 
nance therp  reigned  a  more  than  stony  rigidity.  But,  as  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  there  came  a  strong  shudder  over  his  frame, 
a  sickly  smile  quivered  about  his  lips,  and  I  saw  that  he  spoke  in  a 
low,  hurried,  and  gibbering  murmur,  as  if  unconscious  of  my  pre- 
sence. Bending  closely  over  his  person,  I  at  length  drank  in  the 
hideous  import  of  his  words. 

*  Not  hear  it  1  Yes,  I  hear  it,  and  have  heard  it.  Long — long — 
long — many  minutes,  many  hours,  many  days,  have  I  heard  it — yet 
I  dued  not — oh,  pity  me,  miserable  wretch  that  I  am ! — I  dared  not 
— dwed  not  speak !  We  have  put  her  living  in  the  tomb  !  Said  I  not 
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my  senses  were  acute  ?  I  now  tell  you  that  I  heard  her  first  feeble 
movements  in  the  hollow  coffin.  I  heard  them — many,  many  days 
ago — yet  I  dared  not — /  dared  not  speak  !  And  now — to-night — 
Ethelred — ^ha !  ha ! — ^the  breaking  of  the  hermit's  door,  and  the  death- 
cry  of  the  dragon,  and  the  clangour  of  the  shield, — say  rather  the 
rending  of  the  coffin,  and  the  grating  of  the  iron  hinges,  and  her  strug- 
gles within  the  coppered  archway  of  the  vault !  Oh !  whither  shall  I 
ly  1  Will  she  not  he  here  anon  ?  Is  she  not  hurrying  to  upbraid  me  for 
my  haste  1  Have  I  not  heard  her  footsteps  on  the  stair  1  Do  I  not 
distinguish  that  heavy  and  horrible  beating  of  her  heart  1  Madman ' 
— here  he  sprung  violently  to  his  feet,  and  shrieked  out  his  syllables, 
as  if  in  the  efibrt  he  were  giving  up  his  soul — '  Madman  !  1  tell  you 
thai  she  now  stands  without  the  door  V 

As  if  in  the  superhuman  energy  of  his  utterance  there  had  been 
found  the  potency  of  a  spell,  the  huge  antique  panels  to  which  the 
speaker  pointed,  threw  slowly  back  upon  the  instant  their  ponderous 
and  ebony  jaws.  It  was  the  work  of  the  rushing  gust  ;  but  then 
without  those  doors  there  did  stand  the  lofty  and  enshrouded  figure 
of  the  Lady  Madeline  of  Usher.  There  was  blood  upon  her  white 
robes,  and  the  evidence  of  some  bitter  struggle  upon  every  portion 
of  her  emaciated  frame.  For  a  moment  she  remained  trembling  and 
reeling  to  and  fro  upon  the  threshold,  then,  with  a  low  moaning  cry, 
fell  heavily  inward  upon  the  person  of  her  brother,  and  in  her  norri* 
ble,  and  now  final  death-agonies,  bore  him  to  the  floor  a  corpse,  and 
a  victim  to  the  terrors  he  had  dreaded. 

From  that  chamber,  and  from  that  mansion,  I  fled  aghast.  The 
storm  was  still  abroad  in  all  its  wrath,  as  I  found  myself  crossing  the 
old  causeway.  Suddenly  there  shot  along  the  path  a  wild  light,  and 
I  turned  to  see  whence  a  gleam  so  unusual  could  have  issued,  for 
the  vast  house  and  its  shadows  were  alone  behind  me.  The  radi- 
ance was  that  of  the  full,  setting,  and  blood-red  moon,  which  now 
shone  vividly  through  that  once  barely-discernible  fissure,  of  which  I 
liave  before  spoken,  as  extending  from  the  roof  of  the  building  in  a 
zigzag  direction  to  the  base.  While  I  gazed,  this  fissure  rapidly 
widened, — ^there  came  a  fierce  breath  of  the  whirlwind, — the  entire 
orb  of  the  satellite  burst  at  once  upon  my  sight, — my  brain  reeled  as 
I  saw  the  mighty  walls  rushing  asunder, — there  was  a  long  tumultu- 
ous shouting  sound,  like  the  voice  of  a  thousand  waters, — and  the 
deep  and  dank  tarn  at  my  feet  closed  sullenly  and  silently  over  the 
fragments  of  the  *  House  of  Usher.' 


A  PROPOS  TO  THE  DOCTOR'S  LAMENTED  DEATH- 

What's  the  news  ?— Whv,  they  say,  Death  has  killed  Doctor  MorriRoiu— 
The  Pai.maker  7— Yes.—Then  Death  will  be  sorry  soon. 
[From  the  French  : — 

Quoi  de  nouveau  7    La  Mori  vient  (Tenlcver  Bois  rude. 

Ce  fameux  m^decin  7— Qui. — Quelle  mgratitudo  !] 
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No.  I. 

BloitDife  Jattte  of  SbhtffiBsbwcU, 

THE  SHROPSHIRE  BLUEBEARD. 
A  LEGEND  OF  •THE  PROUD  SALOPIANS.' 

H'Mce  fert  ternporiboi,  in  agro  Salopiensi,  Quidam,  oui  nomen  Johannai,  Jie 
AangUrant  deinde  nuncupatus,  uzores  qaampluriman  duoit,  enecat  et  (ita  referant) 
mandaeat :  osaa  sul^m  cani  mine  magnitudiniB  rolinquens.  T^m  demiim  in  fla* 
grante  delicto,  ve\  *  mana  rabrft.,*  at  dicant  Jarisconaolti,  deprenaas,  carnifioa  Tiz 
opprimitar. — ^Radulphub  dk  Dioito. 

Oh  I  why  doth  thine  eye  gleam  so  bright, 

iSUntite  JaclteT 
Oh !  why  doth  thine  eye  gleam  so  bright  1 — 
The  Mother's  at  home. 
The  Maid  may  not  roam. 
She  never  will  meet  thee  to-night ! 

By  the  light 
Of  the  moon — it's  impossible— quite  ! 

Yet  thine  eye  is  still  brilliant  and  bright, 

SlouTiIe  Jacite ! 

It  gleams  with  a  fiendish  delight — 
'  'Tis  done- 
She  is  won ! 

Nothing  under  the  sun 

Can  loose  the  charmed  ring,  though  it's  slight ! 

Ho!  ho! 
It  fits  so  remarkably  tight !' — 

The  wire  is.  as  thin  as  a  thread, 

iSlouTvIe  Jacite! 
The  wire  is  as  thin  as  a  thread  I— 

'  Though  slight  be  the  chain, 
Again  might  and  main 
Cannot  rend  it  in  twain — She  is  wed  !  ^ 

She  is  wed  ! 
She  is  mine,  be  she  living  or  dead  I 

Haw!  haw!!'— 

Nay,  laugh  not,  I  pray  thee,  so  loud, 

ISUmTKe  Jacte! 
Oh !  laugh  not  so  loud  and  so  clear  ! 
Though  sweet  is  thy  smile 
The  heart  to  beguile. 
Yet  thy  laugh  is  quite  shocking  to  hear, 

Oh  dear ! 

It  makes  the  blood  curdle  with  fear ! 
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The  Maiden  is  gone  by  the  glen, 

ISIontiCe  Jaclte! 
She  is  ffone  by  the  fflen  and  the  wood — 
It's  a  very  odd  thing 
She  should  wear  such  a  ring, 
While  her  tresses  are  bound  with  a  snood. 

By  the  rood ! 
It's  a  thing  that's  not  well  understood ! 

The  Maiden  is  stately  and  tall, 

And  stately  she  walks  in  her  pride ; 

But  the  young  Mary-Anne 

Runs  as  fast  as  she  can, 
To  o'ertake  her,  and  walk  by  her  side : 

Though  she  chide — 
She  deems  not  her  sister  a  bride  ! 

B«t  the  Maiden  is  gone  by  the  glen, 

33loutire  Jacte! 
Mary- Anne,  she  is  gone  by  the  lea ; 
She  overtakes  not  her  sister, 
It's  clear  she  has  missed  her, 
And  cannot  think  where  she  can  be  1 

Dear  me ! — 
*  Ho !  ho ! — We  shall  see — ^we  shall  see !' — 

Mary-Anne  is  gone  over  the  lea, 

Mary-Anne,  she  is  come  to  the  Tower ; 

But  it  makes  her  heart  quail. 

For  it  looks  like  a  jail 
A  deal  more  than  a  fair  Lady's  bower, 

So  sour 

Its  Ugly  grey  walls  seem  to  lower. 

For  the  Barbican's  massy  and  high, 

ISlouHfe  Jadte  • 
And  the  oak-door  is  heavy  and  brown. 
And  with  iron  it's  plated, 
And  machecollatea 
To  pour  boiling  oil  and  lead  down  ; 

How  you'd  frown 
Should  a  ladle-full  fall  on  your  crown ! 

The  rock  that  it  stands  on  is  steep 

ISlouHfe  3^Ut 
To  gain  it  one's  forced  for  to  creep ; 
The  Portcullis  is  strong. 
And  the  Drawbridge  is  long, 
And  the  water  runs  all  round  the  Keep ; 

At  a  peep 
You.  can  see  that  the  Moat's  very  deep ! 
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The  Drawbridge  is  long,  but  it's  down, 

And  the  Portcullis  hangs  in  the  air ) 

And  no  Warder  is  near, 

With  his  honl,  and  his  spear, 
To  give  notice  when  people  come  thare.^ 

I  declare 

Mary'Anne  has  run  into  the  Square ! 
The  oak-door  is  heavy  and  brown, 

But  the  oak-door  is  standing  ajar. 

And  no  one  is  there 

To  say,  *  Pray  take  a  chair. 
You  seem  tired,  Miss,  with  running  so  far— 

So  you  are — 
With  grown  people  you^re  scarce  on  a  par !' 

But  the  Young  Hary-AuM  is  wot  tired, 

33lontire  .facte! 
She  roams  o'ev  your  Tower  by  herself) 
She  runs  through,  very  soon. 
Each  boudoir  and  saloon. 
And  examines  each  closet  and  shelf, 

,  Your  pelf. 
All  your  plate,  and  your  china, — and  delf. 

She  looks  at  your  Arras  so  fine, 

33lottt)te  Jadtel 
So  rich,  all  description  it  mocks ; 

And  she  now  and  then  pauses 
To  gaze  at  your  vases. 
Your  pictures,  and  or-molu  clocks ; 

Every  box. 
Every  cupboard  and  drawer  she  unlocks. 

She  looks  at  the  paintings  so  rare, 

331outi(e  Jatke! 
That  adorn  every  wall  in  your  house ; 
Your  impayable  pieces, 
Your  Paul  Veroneses, 
Your  Rembrandts,  your  Guidos,  and  Dows^ 

Morland's  Cows, 
Claude's  Landsaapes, — and  Landseer's  Bow-wows 

She  looks  at  your  Stiatnea  so  fine, 

'  3SUnai(e  Jacii;e! 

And  mighty  great  notice  she  takes 
Of  your  Niobe  erjringt 
Your  Mirmillo  dying. 
Your  Hercules  strangling  Uie  snakes, — 

How  he  shakes 
The  nasty  great  things  as  he  wakas! 
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Your  Laocoon,  his  serpents  and  boys, 

Mlotttife  Jacke! 
She  views  with  some  little  dismay  ; 
A  fine  copy  of  that  I  can 
See  in  the  Vatican, 
Unless  the  Pope's  sent  it  away, 

As  they  say, 
In  the  Globe,  he  intended  last  May  * 

There's  your  Belvidere  Phoebus,  with  which, 

331outi(e  Jactu ! 
Mr.  Milman  says  none  other  vies. 
(His  lines  on  Apollo 
Beat  all  the  rest  hollow, 
And  gained  him  the  Newdigate  prize.) 

How  the  eye» 
Seem  watching  the  shaft  as  it  flies ! 

There's  a  room  full  of  satins  and  silks, 

33louti(e  Jacite ! 
There's  a  room  full  of  velvets  and  lace, 
There  are  drawers  full  of  rings, 
And  a  thousand  fine  things. 
And  a  splendid  gold  watch,  with  a  case 

O'er  its  face. 
Is  in  every  room  in  the  place. 

There  are  forty  fine  rooms  on  a  floor, 

33louti(e  Jacfter 
And  every  room  fit  for  a  Ball, 

It's  so  gorgeous  and  rich, 
With  so  lofty  a  pitch, 
And  so  long,  and  so  broad,  and  so  tall  ^ 

Yes,  all. 

Save  the  last  one — and  that's  very  small. 

It  boasts  not  stool,  table,  or  chair, 

momt  Jacfce! 
But  one  Cabinet,  costly  and  grand. 
Which  has  little  figures 
Of  little  ffold  Niggers, 
With  fishing-rods  stuck  in  each  hand. 

It's  japann'd. 

And  it's  placed  on  a  splendid  buhl  stand. 

Its  hinges  and  clasps  are  of  gold, 

lllouHfe  facte  I 
And  of  gold  are  its  key*hole  and  key. 

And  the  drawers  within  , 
Have  each  a  gold  pin. 
And  they're  numbered  with  1,  2,  and  3^ 

You  may  see 
All  the  figures  in  gold  filigree ! 

•  *  The  Pope  ii  Mid— this  fact  is  hardly  credible— to  hA?e  told  the  Ltoooon  and 
the  Apollo  Belvidere  to  the  Emperor  of  Rueiia  for  nme  milUone  of  franca.' 
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Number  1  's  full  of  emeralds  green, 

asTouHfe  Jactte ! 
Number  2 's  full  of  diamond  and  pearl  i 
But  what  does  she  see 
In  drawer  Number  3 
That  makes  all  her  senses  to  whirl, 

Poor  Girl ! 

And  each  lock  of  her  hair  to  uncurl  1 — 
Wedding  Fingers  are  sweet  pretty  things, 

momt  jacite;! 

To  salute  them  one  eagerly  strives, 

When  one  kneels  to  '  propose' — 
It's  another  quelqut  chose 

When,  cut  ofi*  at  the  knuckles  with  knives. 

From  our  wives, 

They  are  tied  up  in  bunches  of  fives. 

Yet  there  they  He,  one,  two,  three,  four ! 

There  lie  they,  five,  six,  seven,  eight ! 

And  by  them,  in  rows, 

Lie  eight  little  Great -Toes, 
To  match  in  size,  colour,  and  weight ! 

From  their  state. 
It  would  seem  they'd  been  severed  of  late. 

Beside  them  are  eight  Wedding-rings, 

»louTife  JjBcfee! 
And  the  gold  is  as  thin  as  a  thread — 
*  Ho !  ho  ! — She  is  mine — 
This  will  make  up  the  Nine  !' — 
Dear  me  !  who  those  shocking  words  said  1 — 

—She  fled 
.  To  hide  herself  under  the  bed. 

But  alas !  there's  no  bed  in  the  room, 

ISlouHre  Jacite! 
And  she  peeps  from  the  window  on  high  ; 
Only  fancy  her  fright 
At  the  terrible  sight 
Down  below,  which  at  once  meets  her  eye  ! 

*  Oh  My !  !' 

She  half  uttered, — but  stifled  her  cry. 

For  she  saw  it  was  You  and  your  Man, 

ISloutife  Jactte  I 
And  she  heard  your  unpleasant '  Haw !  haw !' 
While  the  Maiden,  stone  dead, 
By  the  hair  of  her  head. 
O'er  the  bridge  you  were  trying  to  draw, 

As  dbe  saw — 
A  thing  quite  contra-ry  to  law  ? 

\ 
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Your  Man  has  got  hold  of  her  heels, 

BlouUCe  Jacite  t 
SlOttllfe  3ntkt  \  youVe  got  hold  of  her  hair!— 
But  nor  Jlatfte  nor  his  Man 
Can  see  Young  Mary- Anne, 
She  has  hid  herself  under  the  stair, 

And  there 
Is  a  horrid  great  Dog,  I  declare  ! 

His  eyeballs  are  bloodshot  and  blear, 

mounu  Jacte  t 
He's  a  sad  ugly  cur  for  a  pet ; 
He  seems  of  the  breed 
Of  that  *  Billy,'  indeed. 
Who  used  to  kill  rats  for  a  bet  ; 

I  forget 

How  many  one  morning  he  ate. 

He  has  sknlls,  ribs,  and  vertebreB  there, 

movcnh  Jactte  f 
And  thigh-bones  ; — and,  though  it's  so  dim^ 
Yet  it's  plain  to  be  seen 
He  has  picked  them  quite  clean,— 
She  expects  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb. 

So  grim 

He  looks  at  her — and  she  looks  at  him  t 

She  has  given  him  a  bun  and  a  roll, 

ISlouHre  9acfo ! 
She  has  given  him  a  roll  and  a  bun. 
And  a  Shrewsbury  cake, 
Of  l^aCUtt'S  own  make. 
Which  she  happened  to  take  ere  her  run 

She  begun — 
She'd  been  used  to  a  luncheon  at  One* 

It's  '  a  pretty  particular  Fix,' 

Blounre  J^acite  f 
— Above, — there's  the  Maiden  that's  dead  ; 
Below — growling  at  her — 
There's  that  Cannibal  Cur, 
Who  at  present  is  munching  her  bread 

Instead 

Of  her  leg,  or  her  arm,  or  her  head. 

It's  *  a  pretty  particular  Fix,' 

She  ia  caught  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap  5 — 
Stay  I — there's  something,  1  think^ 
That  has  slipped  through  a  chink. 

And  fall'n,by  a  singular  hap. 

Slap 

Into  poor  little  Mary- Anne's  la|> 
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It's  a  very  fine  little  gold  ring, 

ISIontife  J^acfte ! 
Yet,  though  slight,  it's  remarkably  stout, 
But  it's  made  a  sad  stain. 
Which  will  always  remain 
On  her  frock— for  Blood  will  not  wash  out  j 

I  doubt 

Salts  of  Lemon  won't  bring  it  about ! 

She  has  grasped  that  gold  ring  in  her  hand, 

»Ioutife  Jarftc! 
In  an  instant  she  stands  on  the  floor, 
She  makes  but  one  bound 
O'er  the  back  of  the  hound, 
And  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump  to  the  door, 

And  she's  o'er 
The  Drawbridge  she'd  traversed  before  ! 

Her  hair's  floating  loose  in  the  breeze, 

ISlouUfe  Jacfee ! 
For  gone  is  her  •  bonnet  of  blue.' 
— Now  the  Barbican's  past ! — 
Her  legs  «go  it'  as  fast 
As  two  drumsticks  a-beating  tattoo, 

As  they  do 
At  R^veillie,  Parade,  or  Review  ? 

She  has  run  into  Shrewsbury  town. 

«^    ,        „  ISlouUCe  Jacke ! 

She  has  called  out  the  Beadle  and  May'r, 

And  the  Justice  of  Peace, 

And  the  Rural  Police, 
Till « Battle  Field'  swarms  like  a  Fair,-^ 

And  see  there ! — 
E'en  the  Parson's  beginning  to  swear  !  ! 

There's  a  pretty  to-do  in  your  Tower, 
.  ^  MlouHfe  JJacftel 

In  your  Tower  there's  a  pretty  to-do  ! 
All  the  people  of  Shrewsbury 
Playing  old  gooseberry 
With  your  choice  bits  of  taste  and  virtu  ; 

Each  bijou 
Is  upset  in  their  search  after  yon  I 

They  ore  pkying  the  deuce  with  your  thbgs, 

rhere'a  your  Cupid  is  broken  in  two, 

And  so  too,  between  us,  ia 

Each  of  your  Venusea, 
The  *  Antique'  ones  you  bought  of  the  Jew, 

And  the  new 
One,  George  Robms  swears  eame  from  St  Clottd. 
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The  Calliptge's  injured  behind, 

ISlouHfe  J(acke! 
The  De  Medici's  injured  before  ; 
And  the  Anadyomene 
's  injured  in  so  many 
Places,  I  think  there's  a  score, 

If  not  more, 
Of  her  fingers  and  toes  on  the  floor. 

They  are  hunting  you  up  stairs  and  down, 

Every  person  to  pass  is  forbid, 

W  hile  they  turn  out  the  closets 
And  all  their  deposits — 

*  There's  the  dust-hole — come,  lift  up  the  lid  !* — 

So  they  did— 

But  they  could  not  find  where  you  were  hid ! 

Ah !  ha  !— they  will  have  you  at  last, 

BlottUCe  J^ac&t ! 
The  chimneys  to  search  they  begin ; — 
They  have  found  you  at  last ! — 
There  you  are,  sticking  fast. 
With  your  knees  doubled  up  to  your  chin. 

Though  you're  thin ! 
— ^Dear  me !  what  a  mess  you  are  in  ! — 

What  a  terrible  pickle  you're  in, 

ISloutiCe  Jacite  \ 
Why,  your  face  is  as  black  as  your  hat  ! 
Your  fine  HoUand  shirt 
Is  all  over  dirt  ! 
And  so  is  your  point-lace  cravat ! 

What  a  Flat 
To  seek  such  an  asylum  as  that ! 

They  can  scarcely  help  laughing,  I  vow, 

ilouHfeJacftc! 
In  the  midst  of  their  turmoil  and  strife  ; 
You're  not  fit  to  be  seen ! 
—You  look  like  Mr.  Kean 
In  the  play,  where  he  murders  his  wife  ! — 

On  my  life 
You  ought  to  be  scraped  with  a  knife  ! 

They  have  pulled  you  down  flat  on  your  back  I 

momt  Jacfte ! 
They  have  pulled  you  dowu  flat  on  your  back  ! 
And  they  smack,  and  they  thwack, 
Till  your  *  funny-bones'  crack. 
As  if  you  were  stretched  on  the  rack. 

At  each  whack ! 
Qood  lack  1  what  a  savage  attack  ! 
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They  call  for  the  Parliament  Man, 

asimuife  Jadte ! 
And  the  Hangman,  the  matter  to  clinch. 
And  they  call  for  the  Judge, 
But  others  cry  *  Fudge ! — 
Don't  hudge,  Mr.  Calcraft,*  an  inch  ! 

Mr.  Lynchf 
Will  do  very  well  at  a  pinch  !' 

It  is  useless  to  scuffle  and  cuff, 

BlotOiCe  Jacfte ! 
It  is  useless  to  struggle  and  hite  ! 
And  to  kick  and  to  scratch  ! 
You  have  met  with  your  match, 
And  the  Shrewsbury  Boys  hold  you  tight. 

Despite  • 
Your  determined  attempts  ^  to  show  fight.' 

They  are  pulling  you  all  sorts  of  ways, 

33lmtTiCe  Jacike  ! 
They  are  twisting  your  right  leg  Nor- West, 
And  your  left  leg  due  South, 
And  your  knee 's  in  your  mouth, 
And  your  head  is  poked  down  on  your  breast, 

And  it's  prest, 
I  protest,  almost  into  your  chest ! 

They  have  puUed  ofiT  your  arms  and  your  legs, 

33loutire  jifacite'! 

As  the  naughty  boys  serve  the  blue  flies  ; 

And  they've  torn  from  their  sockets. 

And  put  in  their  pockets 
Your  fingers  and  thumbs  for  a  prize  ! 

And  your  eyes 
A  Doctor  has  bottled — from  Guy's  % 

*  Jehan  de  Ketche  acted  as  provost  Marshal  to  the  army  of  William  the  Conqaer. 
or,  and  received  from  that  monarch  a  grant  of  the  dignity  of  Hereditary  Grand 
Fonctionary  of  flngland,  together  with  a  *  croft  or  parcel  of  land,'  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ^Hie  $a(l(e,  co.  Middx-  to  be  held  by  him,  and  the  heirs  general  of  his 
body,  in  Grand  Seijeantry,  by  the  yearly  presentation  of  '  ane  hempen  cravatte.' 
After  remaining  for  several  generations  in  the  same  name,  the  office  passed,  by  mar- 
riage of  the  heiress,  into  the  ancient  family  of  the  Kirbys,  and  thence  again  to  that  of 
Callcrafi,  (1st  Eliz.  1558.)— Abhorson  Callcraft,  Esq.  of  Saffiron  Hill,  co.  Middz.  the 
present  representative  of  the  Ketches,  exercised  his  *  ftinction*  on  a  very  recent  occa- 
sion, and  claimed,  and  was  allowed  the  fee  of  IZ^d,  under  the  ancient  g^nt  as 
Aangman's  Wages. 

AaHt. — Ist  and  4th,  Qnarterlvt  Argent  and  Sable  ;  in  the  first  quarter  a  Gibbet  of  ' 
the  second,  noosed  proper,  Callcraft,   3d,  Sable,  three  Night-caps  Argent,  tafled 
Goles,  9  and  1,  Ketche,  dd.  Or,  a  Nosegay  fleurant,  Kirby. 

ScnpFOKTiRB. — Dexter :  A  Sheriff  in  his  pride,  robed  Gales,  chained  and  collared 
Or. — Sinister :  An  Ordinary  displayed  proper,  wigged  and  banded  Argent,  nosed 
Golek. 

Motto. — Sio  itur  ad  astra! 

t  The  American  Jastinian,  Compiler  of  the  *  Yankee  Pandects.' 
t  A  similar  appropriation  is  said  to  have  been  made,  by  an  eminent  practitioner, 
of  those  of  the  late  Monsieur  Courvoisier. 
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COUNTY  LEGENDS. 

Your  trunk,  thus  dismembered  and  torn, 

33Uttti(e  Jacite  I 

They  hew,  and  they  hack,  and  they  chop  ; 

And,  to  finish  the  whole, 

They  stick  up  a  pole 
In  the  place  that 's  still  called  the  ^  flVgltir  COMPe,'' 

And  they  pop 
Your  grim  gory  head  on  the  top  ! 

They  have  buried  the  ^gers  and  toes, 

ISlouUCe  Jacite  ! 
Of  the  victims  so  lately  your  prey. 

From  those  fingers  and  eight  toes 
Sprang  early  potatoes^ 
•aaUBW'^BHflers'  they're  caUed  to  this  day  ; 

— So  they  say, — 
And  you  usually  dig  thero  in  May. 

What  became  of  the  dear  little  Girl  ? 

montttt  Jacfte ! 
What  became  of  the  voung  Mary-Anne  T 
Why,  Fm  sadly  afraid 
That  she  died  an  Old  Maid, 
For  she  fancied  that  every  Young  Man 

Had  a  plan 

To  trepan  her,  like  *  poor  Sister  Fan  !" 

So  they  say  she  is  now  leading  apes, 

331oatire  Jacke! 
And  mends  Bachelors'  small-clothes  below ; 
The  story  is  old, 
And  has  often  been  told. 
But  I  cannot  believe  it  is  so — 

No!  No! 
Depend  on't  the  tale  is  *  No  Go  I 

AlORAL. 

And  now  for  the  moral  I'd  fain, 

asioimre  Jadte ! 
That  young  Ladies  should  draw  from  my  pen, — 

It  is — *  Dont  take  these  flights 

Upon  moon-shiny  nights^ 
With  gay,  harum-scarum  young  men, 

Down  a  glen ! 
—You  really  can't  trust  one  in  ten  !' 

Let  them  think  of  your  terrible  Tower, 

33louti(e  Jaclte ! 
And  don't  let  them  liberties  take, 

Whether  Maidens  or  Spouses, 
In  Bachelors'  houses  ; 
Or,  sometime  or  another,  they'll  make 

A  Mistake  ! 

And  lose— more  than  a  SbhrftoH&etrte  CSftT  !  1 
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BT  MISS  LOUISA  STTJAKT  COSTELLO. 


Abottt  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  ex- 
isted in  Provence  one  of  those  remarkahle  characters  who  from  time 
to  time  appear  in  a  country,  amaze  and  affright  its  inhabitants  by 
their  actions,  become  its  hero,  and  leave  behind  them  a  name  illus- 
trioas  in  popular  tradition.  Such  was  Robin  Hood  in  England; 
Fra  Diavolo  in  Italy ;  Rob  Roy  in  Scotland ;  Jos6  in  Andalusia ; 
and  not  less  renowned  in  Provence  was  Gaspard  de  Besse.  The 
sandy  shores  of  the  Durance,  and  the  verdant  mountains  of  the  Var, 
were  alike  the  scenes  of  his  exploits ;  sometimes  he  was  spoken  of 
as  engaged  in  daring  adventures  in  the  environs  of  Aix,  and  in  the 
Venaissin  :  the  possessions  of  the  Holy  Father  were  placed  under 
contribution  by  him,  as  well  as  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Duke  de  Villars,  then  governor  of  Provence.  He  contrived  to  elude 
all  pursuit ;  to  escape  all  ambuscades ;  and,  while  he  was  sought  in 
the  deep  gorges  of  Ollioules  he  was  deep  in  his  depredations  in  the 
woods  of  Esterel. 

He  is  said  to  have  carried  his  audacity  so  far  as  to  venture  even 
into  the  lion's  mouth  5  and  has  been  known  to  sign  with  his  own 
hand  descriptions  of  his  person,  which  the  local  authorities  had 
caused  to  be  placarded  on  the  inn-doors,  and  other  places  of  public 
resort. 

There  was  no  want  of  superstitious  dread  attached  to  his  name, 
— which  circumstance,  doubtless,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  assist- 
ing his  views ;  thait  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  and,  also,  that  he  was 
capable  of  rendering  himself  invisible,  were  facts  uncontested  by 
most  of  the  country  people,  to  whom  his  deeds  were  familiar. 

Often  as  the  peasant's  family  crowded  round  the  hearth  at  night 
wondrous  tales  were  circulated  of  the  famous  robber,  accompanied 
with  all  the  exaggeration  which  fear  suggested.  Nevertheless  there 
mingled  with  the  awe  he  inspired  but  little  detestation ;  it  was  true 
that  he  attacked  and  despoiled  castles ;  but  then  the  cottage  was 
safe  from  his  ravages ;  and,  though  he  exacted  heavy  payments  from 
the  carriages  of  rich  travellers  passing  through  his  territories,  he 
permitted  the  humble  cart  or  waggon  of  the  poor  farmer  to  pass  un- 
molested. Gaspard  de  Besse  was  never  known  to  shed  blood,  ex- 
cept in  self-defence :  no  assassination  had  ever  been  charged  against 
him ;  and  frequently  he  abandoned  an  enterprise  rather  than  become 
conqueror  at  the  expense  of  human  life. 

The  ladies  of  the  higher  classes  of  Aix  were  very  far  from  looking 
upon  this  bold  marauder  with  eyes  of  dislike  or  severity :  not  a  few 
amongst  them  were  content  to  pardon  his  thefts  in  consideration  of 
his  elegant  manners,  for 


He  never  failed  in  the  most  gallant  and  complimentary  manner  to 
restore  or  leave  some  jewel  when  he  took  possession  of  a  casket ; 
and  he  pleaded  with  so  much  considerate  forbearance  that  those  fair 


*  He  would  talk— ye  Grods !  how  he  would  talk ! 
Atk  with  such  softness,  steal  with  such  a  grace, 
That  *twas  a  pleasure  tu  be  robbed  by  him 
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creatures  whom  his  sudden  appearance  might  have  alarmed,  would 
not  oblige  him  to  use  force  to  open  the  cabinets  in  which  their 
treasures  were  concealed,  that  they  never  failed  to  present  him  with 
the  keys. 

When  it  is  further  added  that  he  had  the  largest;  softest,  and  most 
expressive  blue  eyes  in  the  world,  hair  waving  in  the  richest  ring- 
lets, and  the  whitest  hands  that  ever  were  seen,  the  indulgence 
shown  towards  him  will  not  appear  so  extraordinary.  One  lady, 
remarkable  for  her  beauty,  related  an  anecdote  of  Gaspard,  which 
was  frequently  repeated :  '  He  seemed,'  she  said, '  infinitely  more 
l^ratifiied  in  having  an  opportunity  of  kissing  her  beautiful  hand  than 
m  taking  the  valuable  rings  from  her  fingers  ;  and,  on  her  entreat- 
ing him  to  permit  her  to  keep  a  favourite  one,  he  had  exclaimed, 

Keep  it,  by  all  means — another  recollection  will  be  attached  to  the 
jewel  in  future  !"  ' 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July  when  Madame  de  Ser- 
vaine  was  on  her  way  to  a  chateau  which  she  possessed  near  the 
banks  of  the  Duran(5e.  At  that  time  of  the  year  in  Provence  the 
heat  is  so  violent,  that,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  no  one 
thinks  of  following  the  great  roads  during  the  day.  Madame  de 
Servaine  had,  consequently,  quitted  Aix  in  the  evening,  and  night 
surprised  her  carriage  on  the  narrow  and  secluded  cross-road  which 
led  to  the  small  village  of  Sainte  Marie  de  Reparade.  Aware  that 
she  could  not  arrive  at  her  destination  by  daylight,  and  having  some 
fears  on  account  of  the  current  reports  respecting  Gaspard  de  Besse, 
who  was  suspected  to  be  hovering  with  his  band  in  the  vicinity  of 
Aix,  the  marquise  had  ordered  her  people  to  take  every  precaution. 
The  four  horses  were  urged  forward  with  all  the  speed  that  the 
rugged  road  permitted  by  postillions  armed  with  pistols,  and  the  two 
accompanying  domestics  kept  their  place  on  the  box,  each  similarly 
provided  in  case  of  needl  Their  beautiful  mistress,  meantime,  was 
languidly  reposing  within,  nearly  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  monotonous 
sound  of  the  wheels,  and  the  soft  and  perfumed  air  which  breathed 
upon  her ;  while  at  a  distance  she  already  hailed  the  bright  waters 
of  the  Durance  dancing  in  the  rays  of  the  moon.  Roused  by  this 
welcome  sight,  she  looked  forth,  and  began  to  trace  the  windings  of 
the  sparkling  river,  when  a  woody  eminence  suddenly  concealed  it 
from  her,  and  at  the  same  moment  her  carriage  stopped  abruptly, 
and  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  a  band  of  brigands,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  presenting  a  most  formidable  aspect.  It  was  easy  to 
judge  that  resistance  was  useless ;  her  servants,  therefore,  on  seeing 
several  carbines  presented  at  their  heads,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  submission  was  the  best  policy.  The  terrified  beauty,  trembling 
with  agitation,  lost  no  time  in  taking  off  her  bracelets,  rings,  and 
other  ornaments,  and  drawing  her  veU  over  her  face,  she  extended 
her  hand,  filled  with  trinkets,  to  the  intruders. 

At  this  instant  several  pistol-shots  were  heard ;  and  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  two  mounted  cavaliers  rushed  amongst  the 
band  of  robbers,  and  began  a  furious  attack  with  their  sabres.  Ma- 
dame de  Servaine  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  not  unmingled  with  alarm, 
and  threw  herself  back  in  her  carriage,  covering  her  head  with  the 
cushions.  How  long  she  remained  in  this  position  she  could  not 
tell,  but  was  restored  to  her  senses  by  a  soft  voice  close  to  her  ear, 
which  in  the  most  re-assuring  accents  entreated  her  to  dismiss  all 
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fe  ar^  for  that  the  hand  of  Gaspard  de  Besse  was  dispersed,  and  she 
could  pursue  her  way  in  safety. 

Summoning  courage,  she  ventured  to  look  round  her,  and  hecame 
aware  that  the  hroad  moonlight  fell  only  on  the  forms  of  the  two 
friendly  cavaliers,  who  were  stationed  at  her  carriage  door,  their 
hats  in  their  hands,  and  each  in  an  attitude  of  the  greatest  respect. 
Madame  de  Servaine  then  learned  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  was 
Monsieur  de  Prieur6,  a  person  of  condition  of  Avignon^  who,  accom- 
panied hy  his  servant,  was  on  his  way  to  a  small  country-house, 
which  he  had  lately  bought,  not  far  from  Sainte  Marie  de  R6parade. 
Monsieur  de  Prieur6  escorted  the  beautiful  Marquise  to  the  gates  of 
her  ch&teau  of  Arnajon,  and  did  not  leave  her  till  he  had  obtained 
permission  to  wait  on  her  the  following  day. 

When  the  morrow  arrived,  the  Marquise,  still  agitated  and  ner- 
vous from  her  recent  terror,  but  lovely  in  her  paleness,  received 
with  every  mark  of  grateful  acknowledgment  the  generous  man, 
who  had  thrown  himself  into  so  much  danger  on  her  account,  and 
had  rendered  her  so  important  a  service.  She  now  observed  that 
Monsieur  de  Prieur6  added  to  a  remarkably  handsome  exterior  infi- 
nite grace  and  refinement  of  manners,  much  elegance  of  discourse, 
and  an  air  of  good  breeding,  which  at  once  told  his  position  in 
society.  There  was  a  peculiar  dignity,  amounting  almost  to  pride, 
in  his  demeanour,  and  a  scar  on  his  forehead,  the  faint  line  of  which 
was  lost  amidst  the  profusion  of  his  hair,  proved  that  his  courage 
had  been  put  to  more  than  one  proof. 

An  acquaintance  began  under  such  romantic  circumstances  was 
likely  to  become  intimate.  Monsieur  de  Prieur^'s  country-bouse 
was  but  at  a  short  distance  from  that  of  Madame  de  Servaine; 
at  least,  two  leagues  to  a  cavalier  accustomed  to  hunting  was  but  an 
insignificant  ride  :  his  presence,  therefore,  at  the  chliteau  was  conti- 
nual ;  no  day  passed  witnout  his  visit ;  and  the  fair  Marquise  would 
have  felt  extremely  disappointed  if  his  usual  hour  had  arrived  with- 
out bringing  her  new  and  agreeable  companion,  whose  anecdotes  of 
the  gay  world,  and  of  the  best  society  of  Aix,  amused  her  infinitely. 
But,  though  it  was  evident  he  spoke  of  that  which  was  familiar  to 
him,  he  acknowledged  that,  in  his  present  mood,  society  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  that  it  was  with  the  purpose  of  avoiding  it  that 
he  had  retired  to  that  neighbourhood  to  bury  himself  in  woods,  and 
roam  undisturbed  amongst  the  scenes  of  nature.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, any  of  her  friends  happened  to  arrive.  Monsieur  de  Prieure  in- 
variably took  his  leave,  with  entreaties  for  her  excuse  of  his  misan- 
thropy. 

Meantime  the  adventure  had  made  a  great  noise  in  the  district, 
and  it  was  whispered  that  the  pretty  widow  viras  far  from  insensible 
to  the  good  qualities  of  her  deliverer.  What  gave  some  colour  to 
this  rumour  was,  that,  instead  of  a  sojourn  of  a  few  days,  according 
to  her  original  intention,  Madame  de  Servaine  had  allowed  severiu 
weeks  to  elapse  without  announcing  her  purpose  to  return  to  Aix. 
Monsieur  de  Prieur^  appeared  equally  contented  in  his  sylvan  re- 
treat ;  they  met  daily,  and  all  day  long  ;  both  were  young,  both  at. 
tractive,  and  both  free  to  choose  ;  what,  therefore,  could  be  more 
likely  than  that  a  marriage  should  complete  the  romance. 

It  so  happened  that  a  party  of  friends,  who  no  doubt  were  not 
without  a  certain  degree  of  curiosity  on  the  subject,  arrived  sud- 
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denly  one  morning  early  at  the  chliteaa  of  Amajon.    Monsieur  de 
Prieur^,  who  was  ignorant  of  this  circumstance,  was  surprised  on 
paying  his  risit  at  the  usual  time  to  find  so  much  company :  thoug-h 
evidently  rather  annoyed,  he  was  too  well-hred  to  allow  his  feelings 
to  interfere  with  the  cheerfulness  of  the  party  whom  he  joined  :  he 
entered  gaily  into  conversation,  partook  of  the  d^jedner^  and  took 
•everal  turns  in  the  gardens  with  the  young  Marquise  and  her 
guests.  All  this  time  a  gentleman,  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Fontenay, 
kept  his  regards  constantly  fixed  on  Monsieur  de  Prieur^,  who  od 
his  side  appeared  disturbed  by  his  observation.    Scarcely  had  he  en- 
tered the  salon,  when  he  started  in  evident  astonishment ;  and,  speak- 
ing a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  to  his  chasseur,  the  latter  immedi- 
ately departed  in  some  haste.    Monsieur  de  Prieur6  soon  appeared 
to  recover  the  embarrassment  of  finding  himself  in  so  marked  a 
manner  the  object  of  a  stranger's  scrutiny,  and  was  seated  in  one  of 
the  arbours  of  the  garden,  discoursing  with  much  animation,  when 
his  servant — the  same  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  rescue  of  Ma- 
dame de  Servaine,  approached,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
ears.    He  rose  and,  turning  to  the  Marquise,  begged  her  to  excuse 
his  departure,  as  an  afiair  of  some  moment  called  him  hence. 

*  Hold  I'  suddenly  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Fontenay ;  ^further 
concealment  is  useless.' 

^  What  do  you  mean,  Count  1  '  was  the  general  question. 

^  Stop  !  wretch  and  deceiver  !'  cried  Monsieur  de  Fontenay. 
*  Assist  me,  friends !  Secure  the  impostor  !  Is  it  possible  that  you 
do  not  recognise  Gaspard  de  Besse.' 

*'  If  such  be  the  case,  this  is  somewhat  a  bold  proceeding  on  your 
part,  Count,'  coolly  remarked  the  accused,  snatching  a  pistol  ofifered 
him  by  his  servant ;  and  opening  a  passage  for  himself  and  atten- 
dant through  the  astonished  group,  whom  the  terror  of  his  name 
had  petrified  Mrith  alarm,  and  who  stood,  unable  to  offer  any  impe- 
diment to  his  flight.  They  reached  the  garden  gate,  where  two 
powerful  horses  were  in  waiting,  and  each  mounting,  they  rode  off 
at  full  speed,  waving  their  hands  to  a  body  of  armed  police,  who, 
led  by  the  chasseur  of  Monsieur  de  Fontenay,  had  at  the  moment 
arrived  from  a  considerable  distance,  already  exhausted  with  their 
speed. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  the  beautiful  widow  when  she  discover- 
ed the  real  danger  to  which  6he  had  been  exposed,  when  by  degrees 
the  whole  truth  became  apparent  to  her  mind,  and  she  saw  how 
strangely  she  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  this  singnlar  and  fascinating 
person.  Although  she  thanked  Monsieur  de  Fontenay  very  sin- 
cerely for  his  timely  interference,  she  could  not  altogether  smother 
a  latent  regret  that  so  accomplished,  so  refined,  so  delicate,  and  so 
respectful  a  lover,  as  generous  as  he  was  bold,  should  be  so  utterly 
unworthy  of  her  regards. 

The  next  morning  two  letters  were  found,  one  in  the  boudoir  of 
the  Marquise,  the  other  on  the  chimney-piece  in  the  dining-room, 
addressed  to  the  Count  de  Fontenay.  The  latter  was  brief,  and  was 
thus  expressed : — 

^  We  shall  meet  again.  Gaspard  de  Besse  neither  forgets  nor  for- 
gives. When  the  hour  of  vengeance  is  arrived,  you  Mrill  not  escape 
It.' 

The  other  letter  ran  thus : — 
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^  TIm  secret  whick  I  had  never  dared  openly  to  confess,  in  spite 
of  the  many  opportunities  which  your  confiding  sweetness  gave  me, 
but  which  my  every  look  and  word  must  have  revealed  to  you,  I  am 
now  bold  enough  to  declare.  Yes,  too  lovely  woman !  I  adore  yoa, 
and  am  forced  to  tell  my  passion,  not  with  a  hope  of  mitigating  your 
scorn,  not  with  a  thought  of  being  heard  with  indulgence,  alas !  I 
tell  it  only  as  my  excuse  !  Forgive  the  extravagance,  the  delirium 
of  a  passion  which  could  make  an  outcast  forget  his  position,— 
which  could  encourage  one  so  unworthy  of  you  to  cling  to  hope 
even  to  the  last,  and  nourish  in  his  heart  the  fatal  tenderness  which 
could  never  meet  with  return.  To  be  near  you  daily,  to  hear  your 
voice,  and  meet  the  soft  glances  of  your  eyes,  unconscious  as  you 
were  of  who  he  was  who  lived  but  in  your  preseuce, — this  has  been 
my  happiness  too  long-^it  has  been  my  crime  ! — but  the  temptation 
was  too  great,  and  I  yielded.  But  ask  your  heart  if  I  deserve  no 
indulgence  1  I  am  a  robber, — an  outlaw.  I  am  guilty  of  all  that 
your  friends  and  my  enemies  may  charge  me  with ;  but  you  were 
sacred  in  my  eyes.  Except  by  my  presumptuous  love,  which  I  con- 
cealed, have  1  deserved  your  reproaches  ?  No  t  you  were  always  in 
my  power,  and  I  took  no  advantage  of  it.    A  short  existence  of 

furity  and  happiness  has  dawned  upon  me  ;  and,  now  that  it  is  past, 
can  look  back  to  the  time  without  remorse,  and  with  ever«spnng. 
ing  delight,  though  the  object  of  my  wild  imaginings  is  never  to  be 
mine.  Keceive  my  Messing — my  sojourn  near  you  has  made  me 
worthy  to  bless  yon — and  adieu ! 


There  had  been  a  kmg  interregnum  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
the  celebrated  chief,  and  the  country  residents  round  were  enjoying 
their  security,  when,  immediately  after  the  discovery  at  Madame  de 
Servaine's,  the  depreciations  of  Gaspard  and  his  band  became  more 
tremendous  than  ever.  Ch&teaux  were  pillaged,  and  robberies  in- 
numerable committed  i  but  everything  in  the  possession  of  Madame 
de  Servaiae  was  respected,— not  a  grape  from  one  of  her  vines  was 
taken,  and  she  Mt  secure  in  the  midst  of  confusion.  Whatever  were 
her  seecet  fesJann  on  the  subject  of  the  romantic  bandit,  her  pride 
forbade  all  indu^enoe  in  regret,  or  at  least  all  appearance  but  of 
indignation  ;  and,  whether  from  pique  or  vanity  it  is  difficult  to 
decide,  she  was  induced  to  accept  the  'addresses  of  M.  de  Fontenay, 
who  had  been  a  suitor  for  her  hand  during  the  greater  part  of  her 
two  yetars'  widowhood. 

The  Count,  who.  since  the  event  which  had  banished  the  strange 
lover  of  the  Marquise,  had  lived  constantly  a  guest  at  the  chfttean, 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  some  hours  every  morning  in  the  chase 
in  the  neighbouri»g  woods.  The  security  which  reigned  in  every 
part  of  Madame  de  Servaine's  domains,  and  the  reports  of  the  police 
that  €iftspard  was  engaged  in  his  pursuits  in  Ujmer  Pro«rence,  had 
lulled  saspieicin,  and  JMuHisieur  de  Fontenay,  witaout  any  arms  bat 
the  sword  he  asaatty  wore,  amused  himself  in  his  ordinary  manner. 

The  middle  of  September  had  arrived,  and  one  morning  the  yomg 
huntsman  was  pursuing  his  devious  way  through  the  middle  of  a 
wooded  vaUefT  entirely  soJilary,  when  two  canpaUem  oa  a  sudden 
daxted  out  of  a  thtdc  eopset,  and  stood  bofore  him.  He  bad  ao  dill- 
cuky  in  recognising  Gaspard  and  his  attendant.   Flight  was  out  of 
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the  question.  The  horse  of  the  bandit  had  a  reputation  for  swift- 
ness, to  which  he  had  often  proved  his  just  claim ;  besides,  the  na- 
tural bravery  of  the  young  man  made  him  unwilling  to  withdraw 
from  the  conflict,  however  unequal.  He  drew  his  sword,  therefore, 
and  resolved  to  sell  his  life  dearly. 

^  I  promised  you  this,  Count,*  said  Gaspard.  '  I  keep  my  word. 
You  are  now  in  my  power,  and  you  will  not  easily  escape  me.' 

'  Have  I  attempted  it  V  coldly  replied  the  Count.  *  But  if  you 
seek  my  life,  it  will  not  be  yours  without  a  struggle.' 

^  If  I  desired  to  kill  you,'  answered  Gaspard,  contemptuously, 
*  it  would  have  cost  me  little  trouble.'  At  the  same  time  he  showed 
the  pistols  in  his  belt.  '  But  I  am  no  assassin  ;  it  is  a  duel  that  I 
require.' 

'  You  jest,'  exclaimed  de  Fontenay.  '  How  long  is  it  since  men 
of  family  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fighting  duels  with  robbers  on 
the  highway  V 

'  If  noble  blood  is  necessary  on  this  occasion,'  said  Gaspard,  with 
a  smile,  '  I  can  satisfy  your  punctilious  feelings.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  advanced  close  to  the  Count,  and  seizing  his  arm 
before  he  was  aware,  bent  down  towards  him,  and  rapidly  pro- 
nounced a  few  words.    The  Count  started. 

^  Is  this  true  V  he  exclaimed.    *  It  is  very  strange  7' 

^  I  attest  its  truth  by  the  soul  of  my  mother,  whose  tomb,  covered 
with  its  armorial  bearings,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  Aix.' 

'  I  am  at  your  service,'  said  Monsieur  de  Fontenay,  dismounting 
from  his  horse  at  the  same  moment  as  Gaspard  ;  and  the  combat  be- 
gan. At  the  third  pass  Monsieur  de  Fontenay,  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  lay  extended  on  the  grass,  disarmed,  and  his  sword 
broken. 

The  countenance  of  Gaspard  was  horribly  pale  ;  strong  emotions 
seemed  struggling  in  his  bosom.  He  bent  over  his  fallen  adversary, 
and  had  raised  his  arm  to  strike  the  last  blow,  when,  drawing  a  deep 
breath,  and  with  a  violent  efibrt,  he  started  back. 

'  No  !'  he  cried  aloud, — '  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Gaspard  killed 
an  enemy  vanquished  and  disarmed.  Rise,  Count  de  Fontenay, 
and  depart,  but,  above  forget  me.  If  we  should  ever  meet  a^ain, 
you  will  do  well,'  he  added,  smiling,  ^  not  to  recognise  your  old  ac- 
quaintance.' 

Gaspard  sprung  upon  his  horse,  and  both  robbers  instantly  disap- 
peared. 

The  Count  was  careful  not  to  speak  of  his  adventure.  He  invented 
an  excuse  for  his  wound  and  the  broken  sword,  and  lost  no  time  in 
pressing  the  beautiful  widow  to  name  the  day  of  their  nuptials. 

Several  months  had  now  elapsed,  and  preparations  on  an  extensive 
scale  were  being  made  for  the  event  at  the  chateau  of  Amajon.  A 
small  select  party  had  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the  signature 
of  the  contract,  and  the  most  brilliant  of  the  distinguished  families 
of  Aix  were  assembled  in  the  decorated  drawing-rooms  of  the  bride 
elect.  All  was  gaiety  and  enjoyment,  and  a  general  air  of  cheerful- 
ness and  happy  security  reigned  throughout  the  society,  when  the 
sound  of  a  horse^s  feet  galloping  at  full  speed,  and  making  the  paved 
court  re-echo  with  the  clattering  din,  caused  a  panic  in  every  breast. 
The  saloon  door  was  thrown  open  violently,  and  a  cavalier,  covered 
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with  dust,  and  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak,  rushed  into  the  apart- 
ment. 

*'  Thank  God  I'  cried  he,  am  yet  in  time !  I  have  come  before 
the  hour.' 

He  took  off  the  broad  hat  which  concealed  his  features,  and  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  recognised  the  features  of  Gaspard  de  Besse. 
Madame  de  Servaine  threw  herself,  overpowered  with  terror,  into 
the  arms  of  De  Fontenay,  who  in  the  first  movement  of  his  rage  had 
drawn  his  sword.  At  this  sight,  all  the  gentlemen  present  followed 
his  example ;  but  Gaspard,  with  a  contemptuous  glance  throwing 
open  his  mantle,  discovered  to  them  that  his  pistols  were  ready  to 
his  hand. 

'  Silence !  and  listen  to  me,'  cried  he,  in  an  authoritative  voice  ; 
and  such  was  the  ascendency  that  he  possessed,  that  every  sword's 
point  was  lowered  instantly.  ^  I  come  not  here,'  he  continued,  ^  to 
injure,  but  to  save.  Know,  also,  that  we  do  not  meet  on  equal 
grounds.  You,  Count,  who  stand  there  impatiently  playing  with  the 
hilt  of  your  sword,  can  best  judge.  The  castle  is  surrounded.  In 
one  moment  fifty  men,  as  determined  as  those  before  me,  and  better 
armed,  will  be  here,  and  one  drop  of  my  blood  shed  would  cost  the 
lives  of  all.  Believe  me,'  he  added,  seeing  the  indecision  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  he  addressed,  '  my  voice  would  be  more  powerful 
to  save  you  than  all  those  swords.  Sheathe  them,  therefore,  and 
leave  me  the  master  in  this  business.  Remain  passive,  and  I  answer 
for  you  with  my  head,  otherwise  you  are  dead  men.' 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  speaking  when  cries  and  shrieks  resound- 
ed through  the  building;  the  courts  and  gardens  were  filled  with 
banditti,  whose  grim  faces  appeared  at  the  windows,  and  who  had 
already  forced  the  doors,  armed  with  poniards  and  pistols.  A  fear- 
ful silence  reigned  in  the  saloon.  Graspard  firmly  and  resolutely 
kept  his  station  beside  the  fainting  form  of  the  Marquise.  The  ban- 
ditti advanced  to  within  a  few  paces  of  the  terrified  guests,  when 
their  chief  stepped  forward  and  presented  himself.  Loud  acclama- 
tions hailed  his  presence ;  but  at  a  sign  from  him  they  ceased  at 
once,  and  retreated  as  by  magic  into  the  outer  courts,  where  they 
remained  silent  and  immovable,  waiting  his  commands. 

*  You  are  safe,'  he  said,  turning  to  the  company.  *  I  learnt  only 
this  very  morning  the  project  suggested  by  one  of  my  lieutenants. 
Twenty  leagues  separated  me  from  this  chiteau,  which  he  proposed 
to  pillage  to-night.  You  see  how  necessary  my  presence  was,  and 
that  resistance  would  have  been  fatal.' 

When  he  had  concluded,  he  walked  up  to  the  table  on  which  lay 
the  contract  of  marriage ;  he  stooped  down,  with  a  smile  on  his  lip, 
and  taking  a  pen,  afiixed  his  signature  to  the  paper  beside  those  of 
the  witnesses, — and  who  was  there  bold  enough  to  say  him  nay  % 
Then  with  the  calmest  aspect,  as  though  there  was  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  in  his  situation,  he  knelt  at  the  feet  of 
Madame  de  Servaine,  and  taking  a  ring  from  his  girdle,  he  placed  it 
on  her  finger,  entreating  her  to  wear  it  as  a  souvenir  of  his  visit. 

The  Marquise,  with  a  deep  blush,  recognised  a  rinff  which,  in  a 
moment  of  confidence,  she  had  herself  presented  to  her  disguised 
lover. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  the  Durance  separated  Gaspard  and  hit 
band  from  the  chAtean  of  Arnajon. 
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Many  yearft  after,  this  redoubted  chief  of  brigands  was  taken, 
judged,  and  condemned  to  death.  Many  persons  of  rank  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and  the  Countess  de  Fonte- 
na^  and  her  husband  were  not  amongst  the  least  strenuous ;  but,  in 
spite  of  their  active  exertions,  the  result  was  unfavourable.  The 
judges  would  hear  of  no  extenuation ;  the  trial  was  carried  on  with 
rigour.  So  dangerous  and  so  fascinating  a  robber  could  not  hope  to 
meet  with  leniency ;  and  Gaspard  de  Besse  underwent  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wheel  in  the  public  square  at  Aix. 


Cliailt  witk  mentml  eye, 
Whm  the  first  slanted  ray  of  sanJi^t  springi^ 
I  see  the  mom  with  grolden-fringed  wingB 

Up  pointed  to  the  sky. 

In  youth's  diTinest  glow. 
She  stands  upon  a  wandering  doad  of  dew. 
Whose  skirts  are  sun-illiimea  with  every  hoe 

Worn  by  God's  covenant  bow  ! 

The^hild  of  light  and  air! 
O'er  land  or  wave,  where'er  her  pinions  move. 
The  shapes  of  earth  are  olothed  in  hues  of  love 

And  truth,  divinely  ftiir. 

Athwart  this  wide  abyss, 
Ob  homeward  way  impatiently  I  drift ; 
Oh !  might  she  bear  me  now  where  sweet  flowers  lift 

Their  eyelids  to  her  kiss ! 

Her  Mnile  hath  oversprMid 
The  heaven-reflectinflr  sea,  that  evermore 
Is  tolling  solemn  knells  from  shore  to  ^ore 

For  its  uncoffiued  dead. 

Most  like  an  angel  friend, 
With  noiseleoB  footsteps,  which  no  impress  leave, 
She  comes  in  ^ntleness  to  those  who  grieve, 

Biddmg  the  long  night  end. 

How  joyftilly  will  hail, 
With  re^nlivened  hearts,  her  presence  fair, 
ThB  helplflM  shipwrecked,  patient  in  despair, 

Watching  a  far^ff  sail. 

Vain  a!n  Affection's  arts 
To  6he«r  the  sick  man  thrcmgh  the  night  have  been ; 
(Uie  to  Ms  OMonent  goea,  and  looking  in, 

Death's  shadow  thence  departs. 


L.  S.  C. 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  MERCHANT'S  WARD. 

VfLOYm^  T9S  TRUTH  OJP  THE  OLD  SAW,  THAT  WHEN  ONB  DOOR  8^078 

AKOTHKR  C^ENS. 


THE  MERCHANT. 

It  is  voritRUy  reported  of  a  certain  sapient  philosopher,  duit  he 
one  summer's  day  took  with  him  a  large  flask  of  Venice  i^laas  into 
the  sonshine,  ana  filling  it  with  the  rays  of  light,  corked  it  up,  and 
(SarefttUy  enwrappiof  it  in  the  ample  folds  of  his  cloak,  took  it  in- 
eontinently  to  his  cell,  expecting  that  on  the  arrival  of  night  he  liiight 
use  it  as  a  substitute  for  his  lamp  I  Disappointment  was,  of  coarse, 
the  only  result  he  obtained  from  his  experiment. 

As  difficult  have  other  men  found  it  to  catch  and  confine  the  snhde 
rays  of  beauty.  Lattices,  jeUousies^  and  dark  chambers  have  alike 
proved  useless  and  unavailing,  and  the  beams  of  loveliness  have 
struggled  into  liberty  despite  every  precaution. 

Early  to  bed,  and  cariy  to  rise,  ^ 
Make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wtte," 

and  Catch  a  weasel  asleep,"  were  the  favourite  sayinffs  of  the 
thrifty  Master  Morton  Hardinge,  one  of  the  luckiest  traders  in  the 
city  of  London  (for  he  really  possessed  but  a  very  small  complement 
of  brains),  and  his  richly-laden  argosies  were  continually  traversing 
the  seas,  bringing  great  gains  to  his  growing  exchequer. 

Being  a  man  of  good  repute  and  known  wealth,  he  was  above  the 
suspicion  of  wrong  3  his  ample  means,  like  unto  manv  another  rogue 
in  grain,  placing  him,  fortunately  for  his  soul's  health,  above  tempta- 
tion. 

Among  his  friends^ — such  friends  us  worldly  men  may  claim — ^was 
me  Master  Robert  Dormer,  who  in  his  day  had  been  a  trader  of 
some  eminence  ;  but,  having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune^  retired, 
upon  the  death  of  his  spouse,  from  the  care  and  turmott  attending 
upon  commerce,  and  spent  the  remnant  of  his  days  in  the  society  df 
his  only  daughter  Agnes. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  she  attained  her  tenth  year,  when  ruthless 
death  snatched  from  her  her  indulgent  parent,  bequeathing  her  to 
the  trust  and  guardianship  of  Hardinge,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  his 
wealth,  of  which  Agnes  was  not  to  become  mistress  until  she  arrived 
at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-four.  In  the  management  of  the  fortune, 
Hardinge  found  both  pleasure  and  profit ;  but  in  the  management 
of  Mistress  Agnes  he  discovered  neither, — Ae  cause  whereof  will 
be  satisfactorily  shown. 

THE  WARD. 

AoNBs  DoRMBB  was  as  wild  as  a  young  fawn,  and  ,fis  gra^Cjofol 
withal.  Under  the  eye  of  her  indulgent  parent  she  had  grown  at 
will,  unpruned  and  unimproved,  flourishing  with  all  the  beauty  and 
luxuriance  of  an  untrained  vine.  Nature  h^d,  foKtanately,  hesiowed 
upm  her  such  pei&ctiws  both  in^ndmd  ^body  itfaitt  uMsimm' 
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tion  or  the  want  of  it  rather,  could  not  entirely  efface  her  good 
qualities.  She  possessed  a  quick  and  playful  wit,  that,  like  sunshine 
to  a  landscape,  threw  a  charm  over  every  conversation  in  which  she 
joined.  She  acquired  knowledge  without  an  efibrt ;  and  even  the 
cold  and  calculating  guardian  avowed  that  she  was  superior  to  his 
best  clerk  in  the  attainments  of  reading  and  wiiting,  rendering  him, 
when  in  the  humour,  the  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  arrange* 
ment  of  his  accounts. 

And  had  he  been  a  votary  of  the  sea-born  Venus,  instead  of  the 
earth-born  Plutus,  he  certainly  would  have  become  enamoured  of 
his  beautiful  ward ;  but  in  the  love  of  gold  was  concentrated  all  the 
best  affections  of  his  nature. 

Being  unmarried, — for  the  expense  of  a  wife  and  family  afirighted 
his  prudence, — Agnes  had  no  one  of  her  own  sex  to  commune  with, 
except  the  servants  of  his  establishment,  which,  in  his  pride,  he 
eertainly  kept  up  with  a  due  regard  of  his  rank  and  wealth. 

As  Agnes  grew  to  womanhood,  Hardinge  naturally  conceired 
there  was  some  danger  of  his  ward's  forming  an  attachment  which 
mi^t  prove  detrimental  to,  and  nip  the  fruits  of  his  productive 
guardianship  in  the  bud  ;  he  therefore  secretly  resolved  to  take 
every  precaution  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  a  calamity. 

TU£  MURSE. 

With  due  caution  Hardinge  sought  for  and  selected  a  matron, 
whose  age  and  ugliness  would  have  alone  recommended  her  as  the 
ve^  flower  of  duennas  to  the  most  suspicious  don  in  Hispania. 

Under  the  title  of  nurse,  he  introduced  this  elderly  female  to  hit 
household,  who  was  henceforth  to  be  the  dragon  in  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  Her  very  appearance  at  the  first  introduction  seemed 
to  have  an  influence  upon  the  light-hearted  Agnes  \  foiy  to  the  as- 
tonishment  of  Hardinge,  she  accosted  her  with  so  much  gravity, 
and  such  a  quiet  and  chastened  demeanour,  that  the  merchant  was 
delighted. 

This  satisfaction,  however,  was  speedily  destined  to  be  a  little 
troubled.  Seizing  an  opportunity  when  she  was  alone  with  him, — 
'  Uncle,'  said  Agnes,  for  so  she  usually  styled  her  guardian,  *•  Uncle, 
meUiinks  of  all  virtues,  economy  is  one  of  the  best,  seeing  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  productive.' 

« Well  said,  and  wisely,  child,'  replied  Hardinge. 

'  And  therefore,'  continued  Agnes,  gravely,  ^  if  I  can  prove  you 
one  of  the  most  economical  of  men,  uncle,  you  must  consequently 
be  one  of  the  best.' 

*  In  what  mean  you,  child  V  demanded  Hardinge. 

'  In  the  pickling  department  of  your  housewifery,'  replied  Agnes. 
^  By'r  Lady !  the  saving  of  vinegar  by  the  introduction  of  Nurse 
Beatrice  must  prove  enormous  ;  for  truly  methinks,  uncle,  one  sour 
look  of  hers  will  suffice  to  pickle  a  whole  jar  of  cucumbers.' 

Hardinge  was  confounded,  and  before  he  could  summon  up  cour- 
age to  parry  this  sportive  thrust,  the  lively  Agnes  had  beaten  a  re- 
treat to  the  music  of  her  own  laughter. 

THE  COMPACT. 

Bbateicb  proved  to  Anes  the  very  shadow  of  beauty  ;  for  nei. 
ther  at  home  nor  abroad  did  she  sthr  but  the  lynx*eyed  nurse  was  at 
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her  heels.  All  her  good-humour,  however,  proved  insufficient  to 
shield  her  against  the  depressing  effects  of  this  annoyance ;  and  she 
resolved,  with  that  decision  which  was  such  a  remarkable  feature  in 
her  character,  at  once  to  express  her  mind  upon  the  subject. 

The  old  woman  was  industriously  plying  her  needle,  while  the 
light-hearted  Agnes  was  listlessly  turning  over  her  tablets. 

'  Sweet  nurse,'  said  she,  *  methinks  thou  hast  remarkably  good 
eyes.' 

^  Our  Lady  be  praised !'  replied  the  nurse,  reverently,  '  my  sight 
is  good.' 

*  And  thou  canst,  doubtless,  see  as  far  through  a  millstone  as  most 
folks,  I  trow,'  continued  her  charge. 

^  Sooth  can  I !'  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  knowing  shake  of  the 
head,  and  attempting  what  she  intended,  poor  soul !  for  a  smile,  but 
which  defirenerated  mto  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  awful  grin  I 

'  And  mou  hast  an  eye  to  thy  interest  in  the  service  thou  hast 
taken  of  my  very  worthy  and  worshipful  guardy  V 

'  Well,  well,  child,'  said  the  nurse,  '  I  believe  I  do  know  on 
which  side  my  bread's  buttered.' 

^A  good  saying— and  FU  match  it  with  another— fair  words 
butter  no  parsnips ;  and  therefore,  nurse,  will  I  without  phrase  in- 
form thee,  that  I  am  not  only  rich,  but  free — nay,  I  love  liberty  as 
much  as  any  little  bird  of  the  air,  and  feel  that  being  caged  would 
kill  me  outright.  Besides,  1  am  too  ^preat  a  baby  to  be  put  into 
leading-strings ;  it  is  now  some  years  smce  I  bade  farewell  to  them 
and  the  go-cart.' 

'  Tut,  tut,  sweet !'  cried  Beatrice ;  *  what  art  thou  driving  at  V 

'  None  are  so  blind  as  those  who  won't  see,'  answered  AgneSy 
archly ;  '  there's  another  of  thy  favourite  proverbs  for  thee.  Now, 
mark  me — I  would  that  thou  shouldst  practise  this  same  wilful 
blindness  in  respect  to  my  actions.' 

'  Dear,  sweet,  good  lady,  what  dost  thou  mean  V 

^This — that  when  we  are  walking  abroad,  and  thy  wary  eye 
should  chance  to  see  some  gay  young  cavalier  kiss  his  hand  to 
me  

^  Very  improper  !'  exclaimed  the  nurse. 

*Very,'  said  Agnes;  'and  therefore  shut  thy  virtuous,  eyes 
against  the  impropriety,  and  consequently  there  will  be  no  need  of 
reporting  the  naughty  impertinence  of  these  gaUants  to  my  afflicted 
guardy.  Let  me  alone  sufier  the  indignity,  and,  depend  on*t,  I'll 
bear  it  like  a  woman  ;  knowing  that,  sooner  or  later,  1  shall  meet 
my  reward.' 

The  heiress  then  proceeded  to  inform  Beatrice  that  she  would  act 
as  she  pleased  in  despite  of  all  opposition ;  that  she  was  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  sordid  reasons  her  guardian  had  for  keeping  her  se- 
cluded; and  finally,  that  if  Beatrice  did  not  become  perfectW  neuter 
in  the  struggle,  she  would  torment  her  continually,  and  lead  her  such 
a  dance  that  she  should  rue  the  day  when  she  had  undertaken  the 
office  of  a  spy ;  on  the  contrary,  that  if  she  would  only  be  convenip 
ently  blind  and  deaf,  as  became  a  woman  of  her  years  and  discretion, 
she  would  patronize  her,  and  told  her  to  calculate  the  advanta^fes. 

The  old  woman  was  certainly  stag^rered ;  but  a  little  considera- 
tion, and  certain  weighty  considerations  offered  by  Agnes,  made 
duty  kick  the  beam. 
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THE  PAGE. 

MAerrsB  Gbrasd  Wtnbtonb  was  the  son  of  w  o{ml€iil  wine- 
merchant ;  in  the  matter  of  dress,  an  ape ;  and  in  the  qtiantity  of 
hrainS)  a  yeritahle  donkey.  No  eaonterer  in  Saint  Paul's  attracted 
more  notice,  for  he  was  a  most  egregious  fop. 

This  youth,  hy  reason  of  his  wealth  and  expectations,  had  been 
greatly  favoured  by  Master  Hardinge,  who  regarded  him  as  an  ex- 
eellent  match  for  his  ward,  and  he,  consequently,  often  sat  at  the 
board  of  the  merchant.  As  for  the  youth,  not  less  ordinary  than 
rain,  he  was  perfectly  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  amiable 
Affnes. 

In  allusion  to  his  father  s  calling,  she  named  her  suitor  the  Knight 
of  the  Wooden  C&sk;  eomplained  that  hiB  port  was  very  well  for  a 
wine-merohant ;  and,  in  fine,  made  a  butt  of  him ! 

Her  wit  and  her  raillery,  however,  failed  in  driving  her  awkward 
suitor  to  despair,  or  flrom  her  presence.  The  (hot  is,  the  love  of 
Agnes  retained  him,  and  the  love  of  interest  Master  Hardinge  ;  for 
it  was  perfectly  understood  that  the  latter  was  to  reeeive  a  handsome 
^eommission'  upon  the  delivery  of  his  beautiful  ward  and  her  for- 
tune  into  the  hands  of  Master  Wjrnstone. 

Taking  his  customary  stroU  in  the  forenoon  m  the  busy  aisles  of 
St.  Paul's*^^  that  period  serving  as  a  kind  of  'change,  where  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  resorted  to  transact  Uieir  aAurs — 
the  youth  was  beckoned  aside  by  a  smart  page  in  the  livery  of  Har- 
dinge. 

*  Well,  Andrew  1'  said  Wynstone 

<  Step  aside.  Master  Wynstone,'  said  the  page ;  *  I  have  that  to 
communicate  will  glad  thee.' 

*  A  billet,  by  'r  lady !'  exclaimed  Wynstone. 

'  A  billet  by  a  lady,  from  the  hands  of  her  page,'  replied  Andrew, 
cap  in  hand. 

^  There's  a  noble  for  thee,'  said  the  elated  suitor.  *  11  e'«K  place 
it  in  wf  doublet  and  read  it.' 

'  Had' St  thou  not,  fair  sir,  better  read  it  first,  and  place  it  in  thy 
doublet  afterwards  %  There  may,  perchance,  be  eome  response  to 
the  missive.' 

Wynstone  broke  the  seal,  and  read  the  following  invitation : — 
^  To-nightf  after  the  hciw  of  vespers^  strike  thy  gmkmr  beneath  my 
vnndow.^ 

*  Short^very  short,'  said  Master  (Gerard,  tuiwing  ever  the  kMMHiic 
epistle. 

*  A  word  to  the  wise  im  sufficient,'  said  Andrew,  wiA  a  roguish 
leer,  that  contained  mor^  meaning  dian  the  othfer  had  wk  to  com- 
prehend. 

'  TtWy  good  Andrew,'  replied  WymK^ne.  *  I'll  not  faS— aay  I'll 
ttot  fkil*' 

And  Andrew  skipped  ^wiiy,  his  imnd  in  his  podost,  playii^  with 
tbs  noMe. 

^  Knam !'  exdbinied  a  voiee  at  his  ear,  while  has  am  wea  mdely 
giaaped— ^  Thee  arvant  bnave  t' 

^Ak4  what,  Mamer  Videnthie  1' eried  Andrew.  ^Whuit  strange 
•Ml  yon  leivers  «re !' 

*  Bather  say  what  great  rogues  you  pages  ai^'  leMted  Jfaater 
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Valentine,  a  most  elegant  youth,  and  one  of  those  same  my  voung 
cavaliers  who  kissed  their  hands  to  Agnes,"  when  she  waBced  iwroaa, 
&nd  who  had.  moreover,  very  reasonable  hopes  that  his  atteutions 
were  favourably  received.  *  Traitor  I  did  1  not  see  thee  e'en  now 
deliver  a  letter  to  yon  dunder-headed  bumpkin ! — a  walking  popin* 
jay  1 — the  mark  of  ridicule,  at  whom  every  finder  points.' 

'  I  confess — I  confess,'  replied  Andrew  calimy, '  that  I  did  deliver 
ludto  his  most  fine  worship  a  letter  indited  by  the  hands  of  my  fair 
mistress.' 

*  And  addressed  to  him  V  cried  Master  Valentine,  in  jealous  ap- 
prehension. 

'  Nay,  there  was  no  address,'  said  Andrew,  ^  except  in  the  delivery 
thereof.' 

^  Then  it  must  have  been  intended  for  me.' 

^  It  was — I  confess  it  was,'  replied  Andrew. 

'  And  darest  thou  tsU  me  this  V  cried  Master  Valentine,  raising 
his  walking-staff. 

'  Nay,  spare  my  shoulders,'  said  the  page,  *'  for  I  have  spared  thine, 
Sir  Valentine,  seeing  that  that  very  billet  contained  a  thrashing.  I 
do  not  allude  to  the  up-strokes  or  the  down-strokes  in  which  the  fair 
hand  of  my  mistress  hath  writ  the  same ;  but,  of  a  verity,  no  more 
nor  less  than  a  sound  drubbing.  Master  Wynstone,  depend  on't,  will 
receive  the  contents  in  fall,  to  his  heart's  discontent.' 

'  Thou  double*tongued,  double-faced  rogue,  explain  this  riddle  !' 
exclaimed  Master  Vuentine,  somewhat  appeased,  and  sorely  puzzled. 

And  Andrew  forthwith  informed  him  that  Araes  had  scarcely 
written  her  letter,  when  her  guardian,  coming  suddenly  in,  had  dis- 
covered her  before  she  had  superscribed  it,  and  that  he  took  the  un- 
fortunate billet,  and,  summoning  Andrew  into  his  presence,  with 
mock  politeness,  bade  him  instantly  deliver  it  to  the  '  gallant  suitor 
of  Mistress  Agnes,'  who,  on  her  part,  strongly  but  vainly  protested 
against  this  arbitrary  proceeding.  But  the  pa^re  on  his  way  over- 
hearing Hardinge  inform  the  sturdy  porter  of  his  establishment  that 
he  suspected  '  there  might  be  an  intruder  in  the  court  that  night,' 
and  ordering  him  to  prepare  a  couple  of  stout  oaken  staves  to  give 
him  a  '  welcome,'  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  peep  into  the  un- 
fortunate epistle,  and  wisely  concluding  from  its  ambiguous  terms 
that  it  might  suit  Master  Wynstone  as  well  (or  better,  under  the 
circumstances,)  as  Master  Valentine,  he  had  cunningly  delivered  it 
accordingly,  vowing  that  he  really  knew  no  other  gallant  suitor,  or 
as  such  acknowledged  at  the  house,  than  the  aforesaid  Master  Wyn- 
stone. 

The  lover,  of  course,  loudly  applauded,  and  amply  rewarded  the 
adroit  apd  faithful  Master  Andrew,  who,  gleefully  putting  up  the 
well-earned  nobles,  declared  that '  really  serving  two  masters  was 
not  only  very  easy,  but  extremely  pleasant  and  profitable  withal.' 

The  appointed  hour  at  length  arrived ;  and  with  it  the  delighted 
Master  Wynstone  and  his  music,  quite  perfect  in  a  most  bewitching 
serenade,  as  crammed  with  conceits  as  a  weddingHsake  with  con- 
fectionary. 

The  door  of  the  courtyard  stood  <  grinning'  most  invitingly  open, 
and  he  stepped  in. 

But  scarcely  had  he  struck  an  attitude  and  his  guitar,  and  war- 
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bled  forth  the  half  of  the  first  stanza  of  his  amatory  ditty,  when  his 
voice  suddenly  changed  to  a  squall  or  shriek,  which  ran  throug-h 
several  bars  with  shakes  and  variations  altogether  quite  novel  in  the 
vocal  art ;  for  the  incensed  Hardinge,  aided  by  his  porter,  fell  so 
furiously  upon  the  unfortunate  Knight  of  the  Wooden  Caskj  that  his 
cries  alarmed  the  watch,  who  rushed  pell-mell  into  the  court,  with 
their  staves  and  lanterns,  by  the  light  of  which  the  astonished  Mas^ 
ter  Hardinge  discovered  the  woeful  features  of  his  most  dear  young 
friend.  Terribly  alarmed,  he  led  the  tender  lover  (tender,  at  least, 
from  the  drubbing  he  had  received,)  into  his  mansion,  and  loudly 
summoned  all  his  household. 

But,  alas !  it  proved  a  night  of  trouble.  Agnes,  Beatrice,  and 
Andrew,  were  all  missing  ! 

A  whole  week  elapsed  before  the  merchant  obtained  any  tidings 
of  the  fugitives  ;  and  then  an  applicant,  in  the  person  of  Master  Val- 
entine, formally  waited  upon  the  guardian  in  the  character  of  his 
ward's  husband,  for  an  immediate  arrangement  of  her  afifairs. 


THE  THREE  EPOCHS. 

A  BALLAD. 
I. 

Oh  !  what  is  the  Ptut  but  a  desolate  ehrine. 

O'er  whttM  rains  the  nigrhtshade  and  hemlock  entwine  ; 

Where  the  wreaths  that  they  weave  are  all  wet  with  the  tears 

Pale  Memory  weeps  over  the'  tombe  of  past  years  7 

Round  the  portals  some  stray  withered  flowers  may  be  seen. 

And  a  few  sunny  spots,  with  their  verdure  still  green  ; 

But,  alas !  from  the  dark,  dreary,  desolate  halls, 

No  echo  replies  to  the  Pilgrim  who  calls. 

II. 

And,  what  is  the  Present  ?   A  wilderness  wide. 
Where  the  weed  grows  as  fast  as  the  flower  by  its  side. 
Te  may  pluck  the  sweet  blossoms,  poor  children  of  clay, 
But  the  hlootn  of  their  beauty  will  soon  ikde  away ! 
Oh  !  the  brightest  of  sunshine  your  pathway  may  light, 
But  'tis  sure  to  be  chequered  by  storm  ere  toe  night ; 
*Tis  a  cold  chilly  clime  this  dull  planet  of  ours ; 
Yet  we  cling  to  it  still  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers ! 

m. 

And,  what  is  the  Futmre  ?   More  blest  it  would  seem 
Than  the  Heaven  which  the  Patriarek  saw  in  his  dream  ! 
A  fair  realm  of  enchantment — an  exquisite  sphere— 
Ye'll  not  find  it  below  ,—-do  not  seek  for  it  here  ! 
Go !  weep  at  the  shrine  of  the  desolate  Past — 
Go !  cherish  earth's  loveliest  flowers  while  they  last ; 
And  jouM  da/ff  ye  shall  reach  that  bright  beautiful  shore, 
Where  the  sorrows  of  Time  are  remembered  no  more ! 

W.  Edwakds  SEArrs. 
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ON  A  TRIP  TO  PARIS,  1830. 


•  At  nine  "  appartements  d  louer  gamia*^  out  of  ten  they  refased  to 
take  us  and  our  tricks  in  ;  so  1  told  Seymour  to  carry  bis  windmill 
back  to  the  hotel,  and  Ronaldson  to  follow  him  with  the  property 
swans  ;  and  presently  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  Seymour  blown 
round  the  corner,  windmill  and  all. 

^  Harlequin  now  came  to  us,  and  we  succeeded  in  hiring  lodgings. 
Harlequin  (the  Jew-Frenchman)  introduced  me  to  his  wife.  Looked 
like  a  screw,  though  he  informed  me  that  she  was  the  best  of  crea- 
tures. Made  an  agreement  to  lodge  and  board  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
lequin, and  returned  to  the  hotel  to  pay  our  bill.  Great  row  with  the 
ladies  about  the  charges  :  very  extravagant.  Swore  considerably 
in  English,  and  made  them  take  off  one-third  of  the  amount.  Did  the 
hotel-keeper,  as  I  found  he  wanted  to  do  me.  I  paid  him  in  English 
shillings,  instead  of  francs  ! — ha!  ha  !  Off  to  our  new  apartments,  39, 
Rue  Chauss^e  d'  Antan.  No  dinner  ordered.  That  looked  rather 
ominous  as  regarded  the  boarding  part  of  the  business.  Gave  the 
screw  a  scrutinising  fi^lance,  and  went  to  Mr.  Wood's  to  dinner.  Good 
English  dinner,  bottled  porter,  St.  Emilion  wine,  and  grog  to  qualify. 
Stayed  till  evening,  laughing  and  talking.  Told  them  how  I  served 
Ellar,  the  Harlequin,  who  came  over  here  with  me  five  years  ago,  and 
we  lived  together  in  the  house  of  a  Madame  Bambayet.  Good  old 
creature  !  we  were  both  in  love  with  her.  1  believed  I  pretended 
more  than  I  really  felt,  or  1  should  never  have  got  my  stockings 
mended  ;  but  1  found  out  that  she  liked  Ellar  the  better  of  the  two. 
She  had  seen  his  neat  figure  in  the  patched  jacket,  and  that  had 
tickled  her  fancy.  I  was  jealous — as  most  pantaloons  are, — ^and  I  hit 
upon  an  ingenious  and  diabolical  expedient  to  disgust  Madame  Bam- 
bayet with  Ellar.  I  succeeded.  She  looked  upon  him  with  horror 
ever  afterwards.  The  pantomime  in  which  we  both  played  at  the 
theatre  had  a  great  run  ;  it  was  the  first  English  pantomime  that  had 
been  carried  over  there  for  many  years,  consequently  we  had  no  re- 
hearsals after  it  was  produced,  and  nothing  to  occupy  our  time  in  the 
morning ;  so  sometimes  we  used  to  amuse  ourselves  by  going  to  St. 
Cloud,  and  angling  in  the  Seine,  where  we  caught  a  sort  of  gudgeon. 
Our  bait  was  a  box  of  gentles  ;  and  this  box  was  kept  with  our  other 
tackle  in  the  closet  of  our  double-bedded  room.  One  night  it  so  hap* 
pened  that  I  came  home  earlier  than  usual.  I  had  quarrelled  wim 
Ellar  about  this  same  Madame  Bambayet.  So,  when  i  got  in,  out  of 
revenge,  I  boldly  emptied  the  contents  of  the  gentle-box  into  Ellar's 
bed,  underneath  the  sheet ;  got  into  my  own  bed,  and  pretended  to  go 
to  sleep.  Ellar  soon  came  home,  and  retired  to  rest.  I  chuckled ;  fot 
I  knew  that  Madame  Bambayet  Would  come  into  our  room  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  to  see  whether  we  wanted  anything.  Madame 
did  come  in  ;  and  peering  about,  she  saw  what  she  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand :  those  gentles  that  found  Mr.  Ellar's  bed  too  warm  for  them,  ^ 
had  made  their  way  on  to  the  shining  tile  floor,  and  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  them  hopping  and  rolling  in  all  directions.   She  exclaimed 
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*  Grand  Dieu !  qu'est-ce  que  c'est  V  Ellar  was  asleep  ;  so  I  qaietty 
pointed  to  him,  and  said,  '  He  could  not  help  it,  bta  he  was  subject  to 
them  V  Oh !  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  look  of  horror  depicted 
on  the  old  lad3r's  physiognomy  i  '  Ah  !  Its  vUaines  hUes  /'  Ellar 
waking,  and  raising  himself  up,  shook  off  another  hundred,  and  Ma- 
dame Bamhayet  hastened  as  quickly  as  possible  out  of  the  room. 

'  When  I  went  down  stairs  the  old  lady  proposed  sending  for  a 
medical  man  \  but  I  told  her  it  was  of  no  use  \  that  it  was  all  over ; 
and  Mr.  Ellar  was  only  troubled  that  way  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
and  that  it  was  a  great  relief  to  his  constitution. 

I  settled  his  business  with  Madame  Bambayet,  for  she  never  paid 
him  any  attention  afterwards,  and  did  not  wonder  at  his  always  look- 
ing so  pale  ;  in  fact,  she  was  glad  when  be  was  gone  ! 

^  I  went  home  about  ten  o'clock  to  my  new  apartment  (dog-hole)* 
which  Mrs.  Jew-Frenchman*Harlequin  was  to  get  ready  for  me,  or, 
more  properly  speakinsr,  a  clothes  cupboard,  into  which  they  had 
cramme^d  a  bedstead,  table,  chair,  washing-stand*  so  that  I  could  hard- 
ly turn  myself  round.  Grumbled  to  myself,  but  quite  loud  enough  for 
my  hostess  to  hear  me.  Got  into  bed  crumbling,  and  endeavoured 
to  go  to  sleep ;  but  a  sort  of  French  ladynird,  called  " punaises,'^'  (die* 
tionary,")  attacked  me  at  all  points,  and  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  in  my 
own  defence,  and  slay  away  as  fast  as  possible.  This  amusement 
lasted  till  daylight,  about  three  o'clock,  when  they  sounded  a  retreat ; 
and  glad  enough  I  was  to  observe  their  numbers  disappear.  By  de- 
grees I  so  far  ^ot  them  under  that  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  slumber  tiU 
seven ;  when  I  disturbed  my  hostess  and  her  spouse,  and  Columbine 
and  her  mamma,  to  breakfast.  Queer  breakfast  for  boarders  :  weak, 
watery  cofl^ee,  stale  bread^  no  eggs,  not  a  bit  of  cold  meat.  How  did 
you  rest  7"  inquired  our  hostess. — Oh,"  replied  Columbine's  mamma, 

charmingly.  I  am  delighted  that  we  are  out  of  that  nasty  hotel.  We 
feel  quite  another  thing."—-*'  And  pray,  Mr.  Barnes,  how  did  you 
sleep  1  I  hope  you  found  everything  comfortable  ?" — "  Very,"  said  I ; 

but  I  wish  I  had  stayed  at  the  hotel,  instead  of  coming  here  to  be 
eaten  up  alive.'' — "  What !"  said  the  hostess, ''eaten  up !  lam  sure  toe 
slept  beautiful ;  and  I  did  not  feel  or  see  one  y  there  is  not,  I  am  sure, 
aKnglejninat^e  in  the  place." — ''  Madam,"  said  I  gravelv, ''  there  may 
not  be  a  single  one  in  the  place  ;  but  I  assure  you  that  there  a^^e  z:ci^xjLy 
marrUd  ones,  ay,  and  with  very  large  families*^^  As  a  proof,  I  re- 
quested her  to  inspect,  and  make  a  report  of  the  desperate  havoc  I  had 
made  among  such  a  host  of  nightly-marauding,  bloo  i-thirsty  sleep- 
destroyers.  I  now  made  up  my  mind  to  be  peremptor/ ;  and  if  things 
were  not  put  into  comfortable  order,  that  I  would  imitate  another 
actor, — that  I  would  be  Mr.  Decamp*  I  saw  by  the  t  udden  twinkle 
of  the  Jew-Frenchman's  eye  that  he  did  not  want  to  lose  me  as  a 
boarder  and  lodger,  and  the  screw-driver  glanced  at  the  screw !  Har- 
lequin looked  at  his  wife.  ''  Everything  shall  be  quite  right,  depend 
njpon  itjio-night,  Mr.  Barnes." — "  I  am  not  to  be  caught,"  says  I. 

We  will  catch  everything,"  replied  my  hostess.  I  was  still  sulky  1 1 
had  not  been  pleased  wiUi  what  they  called  breakfast,  I  had  been 
offered  some  very  shy  coffee.  I  like  tea  better.  I  said  so  ;  but  the 
next  morning  it  had  not  improved — ^instead  of  shy  coffee  we  had  shy 
tea.  Upon  my  hinting  that  I  should  take  up  my  future  quarters  at 
Blr.  Wood's  house  of  entertainment,  Mrs.  Harlequin  winked  to  her 
hnsbaad,  (assheiancied^unpetrceivedby  me,)  and  with  an  insinunting 
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etnile,  said,  *^  Q  ,  dear,  let  n»  have  a  very  nice  dinner  te*day."«^ 

•*  Yee,  my  love,"  replied  the  Jew.—"  Well,  then,  go  to  the  resuura* 
tenr's,  and  order  some  of  their  nicest  things,  you  know.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Barnes  would  walk  with  you ;  and  then  he  will  tell  yon  what  he  likes 
best.  And,  dear,"  (here  they  both  winked  again,)  "  be  sure  to  go  to 
Monsieur  Malasteque's,  the  wine-merchant,  and  let  us  have  some 
good  wine."  So  harlequin  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  accompanying 
that  friendly  action  with  the  satisfactory  words,  "  Never  mind,  Jem*- 
my,  my  boy  1  everything  shall  be  all  right  to*night.  I  will  take  care 
of  that." — "  You  take  care  of  that,"  said  my  landlady.  "  Impossi. 
ble !  my  dear.  You  have  got  to  go  round  to  all  our  tradespeople. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Barnes,  as  I  said  before,  will  go  with  you.  It  will  be  a 
nice  little  walk  for  him.  So,  ^o  you  and  see  after  the  wine  and  the 
brandy^  (and  here  she  laid  particular  emphasis,)  and,  depend  upon  it, 
when  you  are  at  Mr.  Malasteque's,  and  give  our  order"  (another 
wink,  and  I  winked  too,  1  suppose  by  sympathy,)  you  wiU  both  be 
sure  to  have  a  glass  of  good  wine  or  brandy." 

^Now  was  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  two  instruments.  I  found 
one  to  be  a  harpy,  and  the  other  a  liar  (I'm  afraid  I  have  not  spelt 
these  words  correctly) ;  but  they  both  knew  that  I  had  an  engage* 
ment  of  eight  pounds  a  week,  and  they  meant  to  suck  four  out  of  it. 
But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  came  in  the  eating.  Breakfast  was 
bad  enough.   Now  I  will  recapitulate  the  dinner — ahem  I 

*  The  cloth  was  laid.  I  be^n  to  hum  a  little  air,  for  I  did  not  like 
the  look  of  it.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  was  not  one  of  the  sheets 
that  some  of  us  had  slept  in  (not  mine  ;  that  I  could  verify  by  the 
corpses  of  the  punaiees)  I  thought  of  Columbine's  mamma !  How> 
ever,  said  1  to  myself,  "  Barnes,  cut  your  coat  according  to  your 
cloth  I"  Tried  the  iron  blades  of  the  knives ;  there  was  not  one  that 
would  carve  a  <^mpet.  Presently  there  was  placed  on  the  taUe  a 
piece  of  lean,  boiled-to-death  meat,  which  they  dignified  with  the 
name  of  beef ;  but  which  looked  to  me  more  like  the  flesh  of  a  Tot* 
hill-fields  donkey !  This  was  accompanied  by  a  large  mess  of  mash- 
ed onions.  The  beef  pulled  into  strips^ — for  the  Imives  would  not 
go  through  it :  and  having  previously  done  its  best  to  enrich  soup 
for  somebody  else,  it  was  about  as  nourishing  as  a  boiled  worsteo- 
stocking  would  be.  Then  came  what  they  called  a  fricandeau  dt 
tnau^  atix  ipinards  ;  but  which  resembled  the  upper  part  of  a  man's 
arm,  with  a  hundred  drawn  teeth  stuck  in  it,  and  laid  in  a  hod  of 
dark-green  slime :  when  I  was  informed  that  it  was  veal  larded  widi 
,  bacon,  and  spinach,  I  thought  that  the  veal  had  spoiled  the  bacon, 
and  the  bacon  had  ruined  the  veal,  and  both  had  gammoned  the 
epinach.  They  then  brought  something,  which  I  imagined  to  be 
8oap,  but  they  said  it  was  cheese  ;  and  it  would  have  pnztled  any 
literary  MavarU  to  have  exactly  defined  its  quality.  Then  came  the 
drinkables — tnn  ordinaire.  I  always  before  had  thought  the  words 
were,  vin  au  diner.  It  was  sorry,  rot-gut  stuff ;  foar  gksses  wouM 
make  you  melancholy ;  eight  would  sour  you  for  a  week.  The  best 
part  of  the  meal  was  some  strawberries ;  but  I  never  touch  them. 

I  began  to  compare  myself  to  a  ship  in  war-time,  and  thought  that 
I  was  boarded  by  the  enemy ;  at  anv  rate  I  had  complaints  to  make 
against  the  victualling  department.  Went  out  after  this  splendid  fare, 


Mr.  Mndpole,  with  his  waehing-book  in  his  hand.  He  had  been  aN 
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over  Paris^  as  he  told  me,  stadying  zoology,  ophiology,  ichthyology, 
ornithology,  entomology,  geology,  conchology,  mineralogy,  althoogh 
his  favourite  pursuit  was  Me-oTogy.  He  had  been  inspecting  the 
gobelins  till  he  was  as  pale  as  a  gAo^.  He  had  also  inspected  Ver- 
sailles, and  declared  that,  though  he  had  been  delighted  with  the 
allegorical,  mythological,  and  historical  statues,  the  perplexing  la- 
byrinths, the  foaming  cascades,  and  the  disporting,  leapingly,  frolic- 
some gold  and  silver  Osh,  yet  his  mind  was  irresistibly  directed  to 
contemplate  awhile  the  Nebuchadnezzar-like  spirit  which  must  have 
prompted  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  the  erection  of  a  palace  so  volup- 
tuous, and  who,  under  the  ambitious  influence  of  a  vanity  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Eastern  monarch,  whenever  he  surveyed  the  greatness 
and  extent  of  so  mighty  a  project  in  the  completion  of  so  splendid 
and  gorgeous  a  structure,  with  vaunting  arrogance,  in  effect,  would 
soliloquize,  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built,  for  the 
house  of  my  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  mv  power,  and  for  the  honour 
of  my  majesty  V  Mudpole  soon  talked  me  off  to  Wood's ;  pre- 
viously to  which  he  asked  me  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  part  of 
the  preface  to  his  journal,  which  he  had  merely  sketched,  i  begged 
that  he  would  allow  me  to  take  the  paper  home,  as  I  could  not  read 
in  the  open  air  without  my  spectacles. 

'  When  I  opened  it,  it  ran  thus : — "  In  the  presentation  of  the  sub- 
sequent journal,  the  writer  humbly  and  deferentially  craves  indulgence 
for  that  deficiency  which  he  may  exhibit  of  grammatical  correctness 
or  syntactical  propriety  and  precision.  He  is  readily  inclined  to  be* 
lieve  that  his  delineations  will  appear  much  after  the  same  infelici- 
tous condition  with  those  of  the  unaided  effusions  of  an  uninspired 
and  uninitiated  scribbler,  whose  thoughts  had  never  been  impreg- 
nated by  a  draught  from  the  sacred  stream  that  laves  the  fabled 
mount  of  Helicon,  or  favoured  with  the  requisite  afflatus  or  impulses 
of  the  august  and  venerated  Nine,  and  whom  genius  in  fiction  has 
ever  been  wont  to  invoke  as  the  dispensers  of  wisdom,  and  as  the 
beneficent  and  befriending  patronesses  of  all  who  in  this  manner  be- 
seech their  auspicious  favour." 

^  I  read  this  over  once  or  twice  ;  but  I  confess  it  recalled  to  my 
recollection  the  spinach  !  Went  home  to  my  lodging  sulkily,  merely 
to  see  what  sort  of  society  I  was  likely  to  expect.  Found  Columbine 
and  her  mamma,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlequin,  and  a  personage  I  had  not 
been  introduced  to  before,  a  large  white  poodle  dog,  as  big  as  a 
sheep,  who  looked  as  if  he  took  a  great  deal  of  Scotch  snuff  in  both 
his  eyes.  He  had  been  asleep  all  day,  which  accounted  for  my  not 
seeing  him.  Well,  home  I  went,  in  the  hopes  of  passing  an  agreeable 
evening ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  there  was  not  any  conversation  going 
on.  I  tried  to  start  it  once,  but  in  vain ;  so  I  sat  twiddling  my  thumbs. 
Presently  the  poodle,  who  rested  his  nose  on  the  table,  opened  wide 
his  jaws,  and  gaped  awfully.  This  the  animal  did  a  second  and  third 
time.  It  became  infectious ;  for  Columbine's  mamma  extended  her 
mouth  almost  as  wide,  which  was  sympathetically  followed  by  her 
dutiful  daughter.  This  made  Mrs.  Jew  Frenchman  gape  also,  which 
caused  Harlequin  to  stretch  his  jaws  and  legs  at  the  same  time.  This 
they  all  repeated.  I  became  uneasy,  and  determined  not  to  be  guilty 
of  the  same  rudeness ;  but.  Lord !  the  d — d  poodle  looked  at  me  wist- 
fully in  the  face,  and  yawned  again  so  wide,  that  off  I  went,  and  the 
whole  party,  dog  a|id  all,  continued  gaping  for  two  hours.  Now,  this 
was  what  I  call  a  pleasant  evening.  I  tried  this  several  other  times  ; 
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but  it  was  always  the  same,  and  the  family  circle  yawned  everisst- 
in^ly.  It  so  broke  in  upon  my  domestic  comforts,  that  I  was  com* 
peiled  to  take  regularly  to  Mr.  Wood^s  fuddley  for  society. 


^  Soon  oar  pantomime  was  ready  at  the  theatre,  and  with  great  note 
of  preparation  out  it  came,  R6le  de  Pantaloon,  par  Monsieur  Barnes, 
premiere  artiste  des  Theatres  Royales  de  Londres and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  we  were  attractive  ;  for  the  manager  was  not  a  bankrupt 
until  after  we  had  returned  to  England.  The  audience  received  us 
with  profound  attention ;  none  of  that  noise  and  whistling,  and 
"Hey-ho  !  Billy  Burroughs,"— "  Throw  him  over,"— and  "  Order,  or. 
der,"  that  salute  your  ears  from  the  gentlefolks  who  visit  our  upper 
galleries,  where  the  person  who  calls  out  Silence !"  makes  more 
noise  than  ail  the  rest,  and  empty  ginger-beer  bottles  are  flung  at  the 
bald  heads  in  the  pit.  No ;  the  people  are  better  behaved  to  both 
actors  and  authors ;  and  if  a  person  happens  to  be  pertinaciously 
troublesome  in  any  way,  he  is  invited  out  of  the  theatre  by  a  ^ens- 
d'arme,  in  an  uniform  somewhat  like  that  worn  by  the  Oxford  Blues, 
in  Dighton's  time.  #  #  * 

#  *  •  • 

^Excitement  of  acting  during  the  remainder  of  the  month ;  took  too 
much  brandy  and  water.  Ill ;  bilious  ;  could  not  eat ;  but  compelled 
to  tumble  about.  Mr.  Mudpole  discovered  that  I  was  a  stage-play- 
er, and  cut  me  in  abomination  ^  got  drunk  out  of  spite.    He  was 

moved  by  one  spirit,  I  by  another  1 

•  •  #  •  • 

^Did  not  continue  my  journal  for  many  days ;  hand  unsteady ;  never 
at  any  time  any  gre€U  shakes  as  a  writer.  Brandy  don't  agree  with 
me.    Resolve  to  try  rum  for  a  few  days. 

'  Friday.— Oh  !  my  head !    It  splits  ! 

*  Monday,  Jiily  26. — Everybody  in  a  pucker,  because  King  Charles 
the  Tenth,  Prince  Polignac,  and  Peyronnet  have  taken  it  into  their 
heads  to  stop  the  liberty  of  the  press.    I  saw  the  populace  go  and 
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bratk  the  windows  at  tke  Treasury,  and  at  Polignae's  house.  Barnea, 
my  hoy,  here  will  be  a  row.  Observe  what  is  going  on,  hut  keep 
your  head  out  of  mischief.  Report  that  the  troops  are  ordered  into 
Faris.  ''No  writing  below  twenty  printed  pages  shall  appear,  ex- 
cept with  the  authority  of  the  minister.  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Interior  of  Paris.  Writings  published  without  authority  shall  be  im. 
mediately  seized,  the  presses  and  tjrpes  used  in  printing  them  shall 
be  plaeed  in  a  public  dep6t,  and  under  seals,  or  rendered  unfit  for 
use.  Ha!  ha !  nal — here,  in  1830,  to  issue  such  an  order!  What 
could  Polignac  and  Peyronnet  be  thinking  about  %  As  for  Charles 
the  Tenth,  the  priests  had  driven  his  poor  soul  up  into  a  comer. 

'  Tuesday,  27th  July. — The  National  and  the  Temps,  two  principal 
newspapers,  appeared  as  usual,  without  any  license,  and  they  httd 
printed  about  five  times  as  many  as  was  usuiu.  People  reading  them 
mounted  on  chairs  in  all  directions.  Cannon  fired  at  Vincennes  to 
alarm  the  populace  early  in  the  morning, — some  said  they  were  shoot- 
ing the  reporters.  Soldiers  were  marching  into  Paris  all  day.  The 
tradesmen  began  to  shut  their  shops ;  and  if  Polignac  and  Peyronnet 
had  shut  up  theirs  then,  much  bloodshed  would  have  been  spared. 
Columbine  8  mamma  asked  me  my  opinion,  whether  we  should  be 
kept  prisoners  of  war  1  I  told  her  I  did  not  think  it  likely  that  any 
one  would  keep  her.  There  must  have  been  between  four  and  five 
thousand  people  in  the  Palais  Royal.    These  were  cleared  out  by 

the  troops.    Saw  Mr.  W—  W  ,  a  London  gentleman,  I  used  to 

know  at  the  Sans  Pareil  theatre,  a  friend  of  old  Scott.  He  had  a 
ipeoulation  with  the  diligences  in  Paris.  He  was  in  a  terrible  stew. 
The  mob  had  taken  three  of  his  coaches  to  barricade  the  street.  He 
had  no  resource ;  and  when  the  soldiers  and  populace  beffan  to  fight 
in  earnest,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  balls  whizzing  through  the 
panels  and  glasses  of  each  of  his  dillys.  But,  Lord  !  they  took  sofas, 
tables,  rolling-stones,  wheeLbarrows,  anything  to  block  up  the  way ; 
they  unpaved  the  Rue  St.  Honor6 ;  they  put  the  lamps  out.  1  he 
soldiers  fired  on  the  people,  and  killed  several.  Police  ofiicers  went 
to  the  two  newspaper  offices,  broke  the  doors  open,  and  brought 
away  the  types  ami  presses — several  devils  (printers')  seized.  Much 
firing  of  guns  in  the  night.  Put  my  bed  on  the  floor,  or  I  should  not 
have  had  a  wink  of  sleep.  Heard  a  monstrous  noise,  peeped  out  of 
the  windows,  and  saw  labourers  carrying  about  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  men  that  had  been  shot.  Turned  sick,  and  wished  myself  at  the 
Crown  and  Cushion,  Little  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Theatres 
closed.  Brought  home  a  bottle  of  brandy  with  me  from  Wood's, 
thank  God !  or  I  don't  really  know  what  would  have  become  of  me. 

^  Early  in  the  morning  the  walls  were  all  covered  with  bills  and 
placards  put  up  by  the  press ;  agents  of  police  pulling  them  down 
again.  Seymour  came  up  in  a  funk,  and  said  the  mob  were  carry- 
ing about  /npe-coloured  nags  in  all  directions.  The  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  I  could  scarcely  stand  on  my  legs,  I  was  so  nervous. 

*  How  could  the  ministers  have  made  themselves  such  stupid  ass- 
es ?  Wh«n  the  row  began.  Prince  Polignac  said,  "  This  is  nothing. 
In  two  hours  all  will  be  quiet."  Alack-a-day!  it  was  quiet  enouf^ 
with  soldiers  and  populace  too — ^many  hundreds  of  them.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  Polytechnic  School  marched  to  the  Post  Office  in  mili- 
tary order,  and  siounted  guard  there.  I  admired  the  young  gentle- 
Ma's  respect  for  lett^n. 


COimULSTS  IN  THE  UFX  OF  A  POKT. 


Tke  battle  raged  in  many  qoarteri  of  the  citv.  I  was  witneM  to 
«  oonflict  that  took  place  at  the  Pont  Neuf,  on  the  Quai  de«  Augtia- 
tins.  The  people  drore  a  party  of  soldiers  into  the  March6  4  laVo- 
laille— chick-a-biddy  market,  ^dictionary) — and  continued  firing  up- 
on them;  the  soldiers  defended  themselves.  Lord!  to  hear  the 
«hrieks  of  the  old  women,  the  cackling  of  the  live  cocks  and  hens, 
and  the  quacking  of  the  ducks,  and  the  gobbling  of  the  turkies,  and 
oh  !  the  smashing  of  the  crates  of  eg:gs,  as  the  bullets  went  throurii 
them.  Many  a  poor  old  fat  poultry  wife  fell  with  her  face  in  her  own 
^bleu ;  and  several  badteU  of  liberated  pigeons  were  dashing  about 
in  all  directions.  And  when,  at  the  climax,  the  populace  obtained  a 
victory  over  the  troops,  one  hearty  cock  ffave  a  prodigious  crow, 
which  was  responded  to  bv  fifty  others  in  differeot  parts  of  the  mar^ 
ket.  I  was  pleased  with  the  Gallic  cocks !  Napoleon's  eagles  could 
not  have  behaved  better.    'Vive  la  Libert6!  Vive  la  P&trie  !' 

*  His  Majesty  Charles  the  Tenth,  perceiving  the  state  of  afiTairs, 
cot  his  stick,  and  went  off  with  his  staff  to  Versailles,  the  good  folks 
of  which  hoisted  the  tfnjie-colouredflag  in  compliment  to  him,  which 
he  took  as  a  hint.  The  Parisians  entered  the  Royal  Pakuse,  and 
made  free  with  the  eatables  and  drinkables  they  found  in  it,  also  of 
two  thousand  muskets.  The  King  boUed  with  his  crown-jewels, 
and  was  soon  back  at  his  Aea<i-quarters,  Holyrood  House,  *^Auld 
Eeekie," — also,  like  Old  Barnes,  more  frightened  than  hnn. 

*  C<Miclnsion  of  the  Journal. 

*  Jambs  Barmbs,  jcnjmr.' 


:  CONTRASTS  IN  THE  UFE  OF  A  POET. 

Osc  eold  aftemoon  in  December,  aboat  the  middle  tenn  of  Elizabeth*!  reign,  a 
ywmg  caralier  rode  aoroee  the  long  narrow  bridee,  which  then  all  bat  blockaded  the 
Thamee,  a  little  below  the  epot  where  the  splenaid  itructore  of  Rennie  now  ipaaf  its 
width,  pierced  into  Bve  arciiet  of  most  magnificent  iweep,  and  high  architectural 
beaotjr.  He  was  about  thirtj  jears  of  age,  of  fine  figure  and  gooa  birth,  judging 
fiom  the  Montero  cap  hanging,  with  an  appearance  of  studied  neglect,  over  bis  lof^ 
and  polished  forehead,  puily  concealing  his  brows,  and  partly  adding  relief  to  thia 
soft  expression  of  a  young  ana  manlj  countenance,  in  which  were  easilj  traceable  all 
the  aobie  ieelioga  of  his  period  of  life,  and  sentiments  of  the  still-remaining  chiTal- 
nwinsi  of  the  time ;  for  a  Queen  was  then,  as  now,  reflnant,  and  the  age  of  these 
glonoaa  and  eonoblinjg  sentiment^  the  daughters  of  chiTsIxy,  had  not  yet  quite  passed 
awaj. 

Sii^iiaf  while  his  rapid  glance  oanght  the  towers  that  frowned  aboire  the  bark- 
eovered  waters  to  his  left,  with  a  sentiment  not  onlihe  that  apparently  causeless  feel* 
ing  whioh  we  hare  all  some  time  or  other  experienced  under  similar  circumstance*— 
tluit  Jbre-shadowing  of  the  future,  which  tells  of  coming  eyil— he  pursued  his  leisure. 
I7  eooise  aerosa  the  tnjeet  of  old  London  Bridge,  uid,  when  ne  had  reached  its 
mAhem  extremity,  toniing  up  the  Bsnkwde,  spurred  the  rowels  into  the  noble  baib 
en  whteh  lie  waa  riding,  diwctingJua  head  tew^^ 
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He  |;A]loped  rtpidly  by  the  bardeUoB — for  it  wu  itiU  0ora«wfaftt  of  d&jr-— riooefain^ 
hit  eap  nther  more  doeelj  ilian  before,  lest  he  eboold  be  seen  by  any  of  their  in- 
mates,  and  hailed  thus  early  in  the  afternoqn  by  his  name  in  the  pablic  way  *,  he  did 
not  even  deign  a  glance  at  the  well  known  sign  of  the  Cardinal's  Hat — one  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting — but  rode  past  it  with  increased  rapidity ;  and  passing 
the  Bear  Garden  and  the  Rose,  prepared  to  dismoant  beneath  the  Atlas  sapportiii|r 
a  Globe,  onder  which  was  inscribed  that  motto  which  suggested  to  its  greatest  Cre. 
qaenter  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  his  works 

*  Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem.' 

Alighting  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  gallants,  led  hither  on  the  same  eirmnd  with 
iiimsMf— the  pursuit  of  pleasure— he  looked  around  for  a  boy  to  whom  he  should  en. 
trust  the  care  of  his  horw,  while  he  witnessed  the  performance  of  the  day,  which  he 
saw,  from  the  large  announcing-paper  affixed  to  the  wall  beside  the  entrance,  was 
'Master  Heywood's  then  popular  tragedy  of '  The  Rape  of  Lucrece.'  For  some  tima, 
howcTer,  ms  search  was  in  rain ;  for  tliere  was  a  crowd  of  nobles  and  followers  of  the 
court  about  the  theatre;  and  for  the  space  of  some  minutes  he  could  not  see  diseo- 
inged  any  of  the  lads  of  the  class  he  was  seeking,  so  fully  occupied  were  they.  While 
thus  delayed,  he  saw  a  second  cavalier  in  the  same  predicament,  who  immediately 
approached  and  addressed  him. 

'  What !  Walter !  you  too  here !  I  thought  you  were  one  of  those  invited  to  attend 
her  Mijesty  on  the  Greenwich  party  today.  Vou  should  not  so  soon  have  forgotten 
your  rare  good  fortune.  A  velvet  cloak,  and  a  well-shaped  leg,  have  made  you  at 
once  the  royal  favourite,  and  won  a  prize  for  which  the  whole  court  has  been  vainly 
sighing !    Wh^  thus  absent  yourself  from  the  smiles  of  the  royal  Isis  7* 

*  Hush  V  whispered  he  who  was  thus  addressed ;  *  fear  you  not  that  some  of  the 
eourt-gallants  may  hear  you,  and  falsely  report  to  our  mistress ;  nay,  may  say  that 
we  spoke  liffhtly  and  jestingly  of  her  favours  7  That,  vou  well  know,  with  her  would 
be  nothing  less  than  treason ;  for,  although  a  oueen,  she  is  also  a  woman ;  and  they 
are  all  alike  sensitive  when  touched  in  the  tender  point.* 

*  What,  man,  would  you  have  her  more  or  less  than  woman  7'  was  the  carelessly 
hazarded  reply ;  *  think  you  were  she  either,  that  your  slight  service  would  have  been 
so  rewarded  7  Essex  will  improve  the  opportunity  of  your  absence  ;  for  I  beard  of 
the  Queen's  quarrel  with  him  the  other  day  while  you  stood  in  the  presence-chamber, 
and  he  abused  you  to  her  face.  Nay,  hark !  fear  not ;  I  see  you  would  interrupt  me. 
But  to  me  it  appears  not  sufficient  Uiat  you  should  have  commenced,  Walter :  yon 
must  go  on.* 

*  Remember  you,  I  pray,  of  whom  it  is  yon  speak  thus,  and  where  it  is  we  wait.' 

'  Nonsense  !'  was  the  reply ;  *  none  of  your  wise  saws  for  me.  See  you  not  that 
we  are  so  far  alone  that  none  can  overhear  a  word  between  us.  Forget  not  the  an- 
swer  she  made  you  at  Whitehall  when  you  scraped  your  moping  on  the  glass  with 
your  ring : — 

*  Fain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall ;' 

and  she  with  her  diamond,  that  some  I  wot  of  are  so  far  gone  fai  love  as  to  say  only 
shares  the  lustre  of  her  eye,  replied  to  your  desponding — 

*  If  that  thou  fear,  then  climb  thou  not  at  all.' 

What  thinkest  of  that  for  encouragement,  man  7* 

*  Again  I  say  hush  T  answered  Raleigh ;  for  he  it  was  who  thus  addressed  the 
Earl  of  Southampton.  '  How  soon  it  has  transpired  !  I  thought  my  gracious  mis. 
tress's  encouragement  had  not  yet  travelled  beyond  the  immediate  attendants  of  the 
Queen ;  but  so  it  is  ever.  Envy,  not  love,  no  doubt,  has  noised  it  abroad  thus  nu 
pldly.'  ' 

While  the  knights  held  this  converse  they  saw  approach  a^youtii  of  prepossevhig 
appearance,  with  a  countenance  inclining  to  the  classical  outline,  and  in  whose  lea. 
tures  reposed  the  elements  in  which  the  soul  sometimes  manifests  itself  there,  while 
his  eye  iparkled  with  all  those  evidences  of  genius  that  poets  and  painters  delight  to 
detect  or  imagine  in  that  speaking  organ  of  the  mind  within.  Lowering  his  cap 
with  much  gracef^ness  as  he  came  up,  he  thus  bespoke  their  favour : — 

*  Noble  cavaliers,  shall  I  have  the  pride  to  say  that  I  have  held  the  horses  of  the 
most  gallant  Raleigh,  and  the  princely  Earl  of  Southampton  7* 

*  Said  I  not,'  whbpered  the  former,  aside  to  his  companion,  *  that  we  had 
need  of  caution  in  what  we  said  here  ?  Tou  find  that  we  are  known  eren  to  these 
laggedlhigs.* 
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•  Wi»  wm  iMldnf  a  bof  to  hoM  oor  boraet ;  nj,  are  yoti  trntworiliy  Tt 

•  Muter  Alleyn  will  epeak  for  me/  was  the  youth's  brief  reply. 
'Thou  art  of  Matter  Alleyn's  acquaintance,  then  V 

*  Yee,  moet  noble ;  he  and  I  have  pamed  some  pleasant  hoars  together  at  the 
Star ;  he  laughing  at  mj  jests,  I  drinking  his  canary  and  hippocras  :  which  has  had 
the  better  baqrmin  boots  not  me  to  say." 

The  two  homsmen  ffa?e  him  their  steeds  in  charge  on  the  strength  of  the  aoqoatait- 
MMe  he  claimed  with  Alleyn,  then  in  his  palmiest  repute  at  the  theatres.  And  when 
thcT  remounted,  at  the  close  of  the  peribrmances,  they  rewarded  him  with  a  groat, 
and  an  addi^nal  penny  to  drink  their  healths. 

'  There  Is  something  about  that  boy.  wretched  as  is  the  eallmg  he  now  exercises, 
which  tells  me  that  oe  possesses  genius,  and  will  some  day  have  a  name,'  said 
Southampton  to  his  companion,  as  they  rattled  homewards  by  the  Cross  of  Chepe» 
OA  their  war  towards  the  bar  nigh  the  Temple ;  not  for  from  which,  on  the  Strand* 
both  resided.  *  I  shall  make  inquiry  after  him  at  the  Globe  to-morrow ;  and  if,  as  he 
says,  he  be  known  to  Master  Alleyn,  why  there  must  be  something  good  in  him,  and 
be  shall  caU  upon  me  of  a  morning  at  Southampton  House.* 

*  Sight,'  was  Raleigh's  reply.  •  The  lad  does  seem  a  promising  and  smait  one, 
and  something  may  probably  oome  of  him.' 

SoothamptoD  kept  his  word,  inquired  of  Alleyn,  and  the  boy  did  visit  him. 
•  **••«•• 

Tears  had  since  passed  away  at  the  period  when  we  resume  the  broken  link  of 
our  sketoh.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  keeping  court  at  her  palace  of  Windsor,  and  its 
magnificent  park  was  thronged  with  the  gallants  who  composed  it.  The  two  cava- 
fiers,  with  whom  the  reader  has  already  made  acquaintance,  formed  part  of  a  splen- 
did cortege  of  the  lovely  and  the  noble  who  surrounded  her  Majesty,  as  she  rode 
throogh  what  is  now  called  the  Little  Park. 

There  was  scarcely  any  difference  even  in  the  minute  features  of  the  scenery 
through  which  thev  passed,  and  those  which  it  presents  at  this  da^.  Groups  of 
oaks,  already  aged,  cast  their  broad  shadows  on  the  cavalcade  as  it  rude  along. 


eoriosity,  and  which  are  now  only  a  little  more  sombre  m  the  intensity  of  their 
shade ;  and  the  velvety  tuif  they  pranced  over,  pressed  sofUy  against  the  hoofo  of 
their  coursers. 

The  Cloeen  rode  neariy  in  flfmU  of  the  party,  surrounded  by  her  maids  of  honour, 
in  modest  array,  and  coifibd  in  a  manner  to  shame  our  modem  damsels,  if  anj 
attack  on  their  dearest  privilege  of  dressing  themselves,  when  they  please,  in  the 
least  becoming  nunner  could  pnniuee  a  blush  in  them.  A  large  oak,  whose  branches 
weie  beginning  to  show  symptoms  of  decay,  attracted  her  attention  for  a  moment ; 
and,  after  a  brief  whisper  to  the  Lady  Anne  Fitton,  who  rode  on  an  ambling  Shet- 
land pony  beside  her  Grace,  she  motioned  to  her  chamberlain  to  advance  towards 
her.  He  obeyed  wiUi  an  alacriW  that  argued  convincinglv  of  his  own  high  opinion 
of  the  dignity  of  the  post  which  he  occupied  about  her  Highness's  person. 

•  Tell  him  to  come  hither.' 

•  The  Chamberlain  obeyed ;  a  gallop  of  a  minute  or  so  brought  him  to  the  eentie 
of  a  group  in  the  rear  of  the  principal  party,  gathered  round  a  gentleman,  to  whom 
an  near  were  listening  with  gratified  attention.  He  was  narratioff  a  story,  how  two 
young  lovers,  despite  their  parents'  mutual  and  mortal  hatred,  nad  vowed  eternal 
mith  to  each  other ;  and  how  they  had  through  'fotal  mistake  one  taken  poison,  sup. 
posing  his  lady.fove  dead,  and  able,  on  awaking  from  a  trance,  and  findmg  he  had 
done  so  throogh  love  of  her,  would  not  survive  him.  And  tears  glistened  in  the 
bright  eyes  of  his  lady  listeners,  and  sighs  broke  resistlessly  from  the  bosoms  of  the 
gentlemen  of  that  entranced  party. 

The  Cbambertain  motioned  to  the  narrator ; — *  Her  Majesty  desires  your  presence  f 
— ^d  both  galfoped  together  forward  to  the  Queen.  Bowing  lowly  m  his  saddle  as 
he  approached  the  immediate  circle  around  EUizabeth,  he  whom  she  had  thus  com. 
manded  near  her  stood  waitingher  forther  pleasure. 

« Hither,'  said  the  Queen.  He  obeyed,  and  came  within  reach  of  her  Majestj, 
who,  placing  her  hand  fomOiarly  on  his  left  shoulder,  pointed  to  the  aged  oak  which 
had  just  attracted  her  attention.  •  Let  that  be  the  spot— mark  well  ite  features ;  but 
mind  yon  do  not  let  the  fot  old  fool  be  too  roughly  handled.' 

•  As  your  Grace  pleaseth,  shall  it  be— even  under  yon  oak  shall  be  the  locality.' 
And  again  bowing,  he  was  about  to  resume  his  former  statk>n  in  the  rear,  when  aa 
indication  and  nod  from  EUsabeth  detained  him  by  her  side.  She  convened  with 
him  Ibr  seme  time  aa  they  rode  along  together  in  her  most  a&ble  tone,  and  eonde. 
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•eended  erea  to  point  oat  to  hit  oboonratioii  beantiaf  ui  the  0f hma  wkj  thionfh  tho 

midst  of  which  the/  were  MMtDfr ;  and  hi«  convene  wu  eloquence  itjelf,  to  which 
the  rojtl  lady  rode  a  delig^hted  listener.  The  courtiers  envied  him  his  hsfpinesi  in 
having  so  lonj;  the  exoluaire  possession  of  her  HighnesB*s  ear ;  whie  the  otos  of  the 
young  damsels  of  the  court  seemed  pleased  that  he  should  be  so  rewarded  by  th«r 
royal  lady.  Side  by  side  did  the  Queen  and  her  higfaly4aTourod  oompanion  thus 
ride  along  apart  fh>m  her  suite,  both  apparently,  to  all  within  power  of  remarking 
it,  equally  ^tified be  with  the  pride  which  became  one  so  hi^y  hoaowed  she 
with  sensations  of  deep  delight  with  his  rich  and  varied  conversation. 

At  the  lodge  which  led  towards  Datchet  Ford,  the  Queen  eaUod  to  her  ladies  to 
approach,  a(Ur  having  previously  commanded  her  companion  to  dine  with  her  at 
thB  CasUe,  on  the  oonolusion  of  his  afternoon's  ride ;  and  when  aU  her  maidens  had 
gathered  roimd  their  mistress,  Eliiabeth  thus  addressed  them— > 

« We  have  managed  it  all— throe  merry  wives  of  our  royal  borough  will  long  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  what  we  have  this  day  done  for  them.' 

« Wlttt  meaneth  your  Highness  7'  ventured  the  Lady  Anne  Fition. 

*  Oh,  a  secret ;  by  our  royal  word,  a  secret  But  wait  until  wo  go  to  town  to  to> 
view  our  troops  upon  the  Blaokheath  — it  shall  be  all  enaotod  for  our  amascmeot* 

This  closed  the  conversation.  The  royal  party  dined  together  at  the  Castle,  and 
amongst  the  most  highly-honoured  of  the  guests  was  he  who  had  that  day  had  the 
previous  honour  of  riding  alongside  Elizal^th.  After  dinner,  again  was  the  alert 
ohamberiain  dispatched  to  him  by  his  royal  mistress,  bearing  from  her  own  hands  a 
goblet  of  choicest  Malmasine,  of  which  she  had  drunk  to  his  health,  and  aaked  him 
even  to  pledge  it  in  return,  while  the  banquetting  hall  resounded  with  acclamations. 

<  Was  I  not  right  V  whispered  Southampton  to  a  cavalier  Mated  at  the  board  be- 
side  him,  and  wIm  also  during  that  day  and  at  the  banquet  had  been  honoured  by  the 
Queen's  notice.    *  Was  I  not  ri|rht  when  I  said  he  would  ere  long  have  a  name  V 

*  A  true  prophet,'  replied  Raleigh,  to  whom  he  addressed  hinMeff.  *  The  Bankade 
boy  well  deserveth  his  honours :  ior  he  has  got  that  which  earned  them — genius^ 
from  nature.  Long  may  he  live  to  wear  them  !* 

The  Queen's  companion  was  the  boy  who  had  drunk  canary  with  Master  AIleyn» 
and  who  had  held  the  knight's  horses,  and  that  boy  was 

Sauunufti. 

E.  Rauob  Moean. 
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D«0cnbe«  the  performanoe  of  a  Phafttonic  feat,  which  brinp  Bob  into  temporary 


At  the  iqipoiBtad  hmr  the  following  mornuig  Stanley  called  upon 
Sir  William,  with  a  view  to  an  arrangement  of  their  bo(At ;  and  the 
rewilt  proved  that  Stanley  hmd.  loet  to  Sir  William  abiont  four  thoasand 
poonda,  and  had  won  of  Major  Foxe  two  thousattd  ei|;lit  hundred. 
This  te  Stanley  was  a  most  unsatisfaetory  result.  He,  of  course, 
knew  before  that  he  had  lost ;  but  he  had  certainly  no  idea  of  being  a 
loeer  to  the  extent  of  twelve  hundred  pounds.  He,  however,  appeared 
to  care  as  little  as  possible  about  it ;  and  when  the  honottrable  Baro- 
net expressed  his  sorrow  at  havinr  won  so  much  of  him,  he  entreated 
him  net  to  feel  at  all  annoyed  at  that  circumstance, — which  was  peff> 
fetttly  supererogatory,— and  hegged  of  him  to  accompany  him  at  once 
to  tfa«  United  l^rvice,  in  order  te  assist  in  the  settlement  with  Major 
Foxe.  To  this  Sir  William  politely  consented,  and  they  repaired  to 
the  United  Service,  and  inquired  for  Major  Foxe  of  the  porter.  Major 
Foxe  !  Why^,  of  course  he  was  not  there  !  Of  course  they  knew 
Mthing  of  hum !— of  course  he  did  not,  and  never  did  belong  to  the 


^  Why,  surely  the  fellow  could  not  have  assumed  duit  name  to  de. 
ceive  us!'  cried  Stanley. 

^  He  certainly  said  the  United  Service,'  observed  Sir  William,  who 
affected  to  be  greatly  surprised.  ^  Is  it  possible,  think  you,  that  he 
meant  the  Junior  United  Service  V 

^  Oh !  very  likely !  I  thought  he  ceuU  not  be  quite  so  bareAiced 
«  scamp !' 

They  went  to  the  Junior  Club;  he  was  not  known  there.  They 
examined  the  Army  List  minutely ;  he  was  not  to  be  feand.  In  short 
there  was  no  Major  Foxe  in  the  service. 

On  making  tfafte  discovery,  Stanley  said  indeed  but  little  ;  but  Sir 
William,  who  had  had  just  as  lively  an  anticipation  of  the  event  as  if 
he  had  aotually  been  a  confederate  of  the  Major,  denounced  him  with 
unexampled  energy.  He  was  a  scoundrel,  a  blackleg,  a  vilfaun,  a 
swindler! — ^he  was  everything,  in  fact,  but  an  honourable  man. 
Stanley,  however,  still  preserved  comparative  silence ;  and,  on  re* 
turning  to  the  Albany,  left  the  indignant  Baronet,  having  engaged  to 
dine  with  him  at  seven. 

Four  thousand  pounds  1  It  was  a  large  sum  for  him  to  lose,  and 
that  in  one  day !  But  the  money  must  be  paid ;  whether  Major 
Foxe  were  or  were  not  to  be  fomid,  William  must  have  the  amount 
he  had  won ;  and,  being  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  an  immedi- 
ate settlement,  Stanley  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  widow,  whom 
he  found  in  a  pleasing  revery,  recounting  the  delights  she  had  expe* 
lienced  the  preeeding  day. 

^  Mother,'  said  he^  after  the  cueteouory  greeting,  ^  you  must  lelcme 
have  some  money.' 


trouble. 


Club! 


SOg  8TANLBT  THOEN. 

'Very  well,  my  love.  Liet  me  see,  you  had  ache4ue — wheni 
HoweTer,  yon  have  not  spent  it  unnecessarily,  I  dare  say ;  but,  if  I 
give  you  another  now,  you  must  make  it  last  a  very  long  time ;  for 
you  know  we  have  both  been  extravagant  of  late.' 

<  I  am  sorry/  said  Stanley,  '  to  require  so  much  at  once ;  but  I 
must  have,  mother,  four  thousand  pounds.' 

*Four  thousand  1  Why — four  !  Good  gracious !  my  dear,  what 
on  earth  can  you  want  such  a  sum  for  ?' 

'  To  pay  a  debt  of  honour,'  replied  Stanley,  with  great  calmness. 

'What,  did  you  lose  four  thousand  pounds  at  the  races!  My 
dearest  boy,  to  whom  V 

'  To  Sir  William,'  said  Stanley,  and  the  countenance  of  the  widow 
instantly  changed. 

Had  it  been  lost  to  any  one  else,  of  course  the  thing  would  b&Te 
been  very  different  indeed ;  but  as  it  was,  why,  what  in  her  judgment 
did  it  amount  to  I  It  would  be  still  in  the  family  I  It  was  not  like 
an  absolute  loss — it  was  only  like  taking  money  out  of  the  rigbt 
pocket,  and  putting  it  into  the  left.  This  she  felt,  and  hence  her  re- 
ply viras^  that  ^ertamly  the  money  must  be  paid. 

^ But,'  she  added,  'now  came  you, my  dear  boy,  to  bet  to  such  an 
extent  %  For  goodness'  sake,  never  bet  again  so  largely.  We  shall 
be  ruined — ^we  shall  indeed,  if  you  continue  to  go  on  so.  But  I 
thought,  my  love,  you  won  of  Major — ^what's  his  name  ? — ^Foxe — ay. 
Major  FoxeV 

'  So  I  did.^  I  won  two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of  him,  and 
lost  four  thousand  to  Sir  William.' 

'  Oh !  then  the  case  is  not  so  desperate !  Then,  if  I  give  you 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  that  will  do  to  settle  all  ?' 

'  Is  Sir  WiHiam  to  wait  till  I  get  the  money  of  the  Major  1  Is  he 
to  suppose  that  I  cannot  pay  him  until  the  Jl^jor  pays  me  V 

'  Not  for  the  world  1    No — he  must  be  paid  at  once.' 

'  Of  coarse ;  and  when  the  Major  settles  with  me,  I'll  hand  the 
amount  over  to  you.' 

'Exactly.  That  will  be  perfectly  correct  and  straightforward. 
But  I  have  not  so  much  at  the  banker's.  Let  me  see — how  can  it  be 
managed.   When  do  you  meet  Sir  William  again  t' 

'  I  have  promised  to  dine  with  him  to^ay.' 

'  Dear  me  I  Then  I  must  run  away  at  once  into  the  city.  I'll  be 
back  by  four  o^clock.   Gall  then,  and  3rou  shall  have  it.' 

'  Very  well.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  must  promise  me,  mother, 
,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  not  name  a  word  of  this  to  Amelia.  It  can 
do  no  good,  and  may  make  her  unhappy,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  no 
desire  to  do  that.' 

'  Certainly  not.  But  you  must  promise  me  that  you'll  never,  never 
bet  so  much  again.' 

'  1 11  promise  never  to  lose  so  much  again,  if  I  can  possibly  ayoid  it. 
But  recollect,  not  a  syllable  to  Amelia.' 

The  widow  promised  that  she  would  not  say  a  word,  and  they 
parted,  and  witn  an  equal  amount  of  satisfaction ;  for  it  must,  in  strict 

{ustice  to  the  widow,  be  confessed  that,  while  Stanley  was  pleased  that 
le  had  got  over  it  so  well,  she  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  convin. 
cing  Sir  William  that  there  was  really  about  her  something  pecuni- 
arily substantial, — an  opportunity  which  she  would  not  have  failed  to 
embrace  for  five  times  the  amount.    She  therefore  went  into  the 
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city  with  rather  a  light  heart ;  although  she  did  think  that  Stanley 
ought  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  at  hberty  to  launch  into  any  ex- 
travagances he  pleased. 

While  Stanley  was  at  home  waiting  rather  impatiently  for  tke  hour 
of  four,  Bob  was  occupied  in  baring  his  breast  to  Joanna,  the  gentle 
and  affectionate  cook.  He  conceived  it,  and  very  correctly,  to  be  more 
regular  and  honourable  to  explain  to  her  clearly  the  position  in  which 
he  stood,  not  alone  because  she  was  his  principal  creaitor,  but  because 
she  had  invariably  treated  him  with  really  great  kindness  which  he 
could  not  but  feel,  inasmuch  as  she  deemed  herself  in  duty  bound  to 
tyrannize  over,  if  not  indeed  to  trample  upon,  the  rest  of  the  servants, 
in  order  that  the  contrast  might  be  rendered  thereby  the  more  striking. 
He  therefore  confided  to  her  at  once  the  chief  features  of  his  melan 
ckoly  case  ;  and,  when  all  had  been  explained,  he  observed  with 
much  feeling, 

•  ^  *  Now  the  bottom  of  it  is,  cook,  I  owe  you  two  pound.  I  can  pay 
you,— ^ust  pay  you, — and  I  feel  justifiable  in  settling  with  you  first ; 
but  if  I  do,  I  shan't  have  a  individual  copper  for  to  pay  my  wet  bets, 
which  won't  look  the  genteel  thinfir  exactly.  Now  i  don't  want,  you 
see,  to  ask  master  to  advance.  1  don't  like  it — it  don't  agree  with  my 
digestion.  It's  a  delicate  thing,  and  looks  rotten  ;  consequentially 
the  point  in  embryo,  mounts  to  this, — do  you  want  this  here  two 
pound,  you  know,  before  my  quarter's  up  V 

*  By  no  manner  of  means,'  replied  the  gentle  Joanna.  *  But  why 
call  me  cook  \  You  know  I  don  t  mind  you,  Robert,  although  I  don  t 
choose  to  condescend  to  suffer  the  rest  to  come  any  familiarities.  But 
in  regard  of  this  money,  I  request  you'll  not  name  it.  If  you  was  in 
want  6f  twenty  times  as  much,  I've  got  so  much  confidence  in  some- 
body, that  I  don't  think  that  somebody  would  be  very  lonf  without  it. 
But  how  much  do  you  say  all  these  losings  will  come  to 

*  Why,  I  think  three  pound  ten  will  about  settle  the  lot.' 

*  And  you've  only  two  pound  V 

^  Oh,  but  I  can  easy  borrow  the  rest  of  old  misseses  coachman.' 

*  Borrow  of  nobody,  Robert,  but  me.  Don't  have  too  many  credit- 
ors ;  don't  let  too  many  know  how  many  secrets  goes  to  an  ounce.  In 
the  present  deplorable  state  of  the  world  it  isn't  wise.  Here's  thirty 
shillings  ;  thatMl  make  it  up.  Come  ! — ^you  shall ! — 1  insist !  If  you 
want  any  more,  why,  you  know  where  to  make  the  application.' 

This  was  kind — bob  could  not  but  feel  it  to  be  very  kind,  while  the 
confidence  he  bad  reposed  in  Joanna  made  her  heart  leap  for  joy  ;  for 
although  she  had  haa  recourse  to  every  ingenious  manceuvre  having  a 
tendency  in  her  view  to  convince  him  of  the  strength  and  virgin  purity 
of  her  affection, — althouprh  she  had  done,  indeed,  all  that  the  delicacy 
of  her  nature  could  sanction,  to  inspire  him  with  a  perfect  appreciation 
of  the  character  of  that  vital  spark  with  which  she  longea  to  set  his 
heart  in  a  blaze,  she  had  never  till  then  felt  quite  sure  of  success.  She 
had  theretofore  conceived  him  to  be  excessively  dull  on  this  interest, 
ing  subject,  and  that  dulness  had  indisputably  outraged  to  a  painful 
extent  her  refined  sensibilities  ;  but  then,  being  conscious  not  only 
that  wealth  induced  favour,  but  that  favour  was  the  legitimate  germ 
of  affection,  she  could  not,  nor  did  she  indeed  wish  to,  disguise  from 
herself  that  in  the  garden  of  his  heart  she  had  planted  this  germ,  and 
hence,  fancying  that  she  had  but  to  cultivate  it  tenderly,  proceeded 
to  ezpiain  to  him  with  much  poetic  feeling  that  she  had  a  mass  of 
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money  in  one  of  tbe  savings'  barics  to  a  bigUy  respectable  tnne,  an! 
tbat  sne  thoagbt  most  sineerely  that  such  mass  would  go  far  toward* 
enabling  a  comfortable  couple  to  commenee  in  tbe  independent  green 

Socery  line,  if  indeed  it  would  not,  with  tbe  aid  of  a  brewer,  establish 
em  at  once  in  a  public  bouse  of  respectability,  which  formed  at  that 
particular  period  tbe  very  acm6  of  her  ambition.  Of  course  Bob*s 
opinions  upon  this  subject,  were  bound  to  be  strikingly  coincident 
with  her  own  f  and  although  he  did  not  understand  her  aim  exactly, 
having  no  serious  matrimonial  feelings  about  him,  he  continued  to 
converse  with  her  on  various  matters  which  had  indirect  reference 
to  those  feelings,  until  Stanley  again  ordered  the  cab. 

As  the  widow  had  been  detained  for  some  time  in  the  city,  she  bad 
but  just  alighted  from  her  carriage  when  Stanley  arrived.  She  seemed 
to  have  been  slightly  put  out  about  something,  but  she  instantly  gave 
him  a  cheque  for  the  amount  required. 

^  Why  do  you  ^ive  me  this  thing  T  cried  Stanley,  throwing  the 
cheque  down  as  if  it  were  valueless.  ^  Why  could  you  not  bring  me 
the  money  V 

*  A  cheque,  my  love,  looks  more  respectable — infinitely  more  re- 
spectable. 

^  So  it  would,  with  my  own  name  attached  ;  but  do  you  suppose  I 
want  the  whole  world  to  know  that  i  have  to  run  to  yon  for  all  the 
money  I  want  %  Tour  own  respectability,  mother,  you  look  at,  not 
mine.  If  a  cheque  be  an  emblem  of  respectability,  why  not  place  me 
in  a  position  to  give  cheques  of  my  own  %  Here  it's  now  half-iMut 
four,  and  I  must  go  galloping  down  to  the  banker's  to  get  this  thing 
cashed.' 

*  Surely  that  is  unnecessary  %    What  difference  can  it  make  V 

*  What  difference  t  Why,  I  would  not  let  him  see  this  on  any  ac- 
count ;  I  wish  you  had  a  little  more  thought  for  me,  mother.  If  yoa 
had,  I  think  your  affection  would  be  much  more  conspicuous.' 

'  Stanley  I — indeed  this  is  cruel !  But  you  do  not — you  cannot 
really  mean  what  you  say.  If  you  did,  I  should  be  wretched.  My 
dearest  boy !  why  are  you  so  passionate  %  You'll  break  my  heart ! — 
Pm  sure  you'll  break  my  heart,  and  then  you  would  be  very  sorry, 
would  you  not  ?  Yes,  1  know  you  would,  she  added,  throwing  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  fondly  kissing,  *  my  boy !' 

He  returned  the  kiss  coldly,  and  quitted  the  room. 

Now  the  widow  regretted  all  this  very  much  :  not  only  in  conse- 
quence of  Stanley's  impetuosity,  which  she  had  in  his  childhood  most 
culpably  fostered,  but  because  she  had  wished  that  particular  cheque 
to  pass  thicough  the  hands  of  Sir  William.  However,  as  it  was,  she 
contented  herself  with  the  cherished  conviction  that  he  would,  never* 
theless,  understand  and  duly  appreciate  the  source  whence  it  came. 

Having  obtained  the  cash  at  the  banker's,  Stanley  in  due  time  pro- 
ceeded to  dine  with  Sir  William  ;  to  whom,  immediately  after  din- 
ner— ^they  being  quite  alone — he  cheerfully  paid  the  amount. 

Sir  William  affected  to  receive  it  with  great  reluctance. 

'  Upon  my  honour,'  said  he,  ^  I  am  ashamed  to  take  it  of  you.  lam, 
indeed.' 

^  Ridiculous  I'  cried  Stanley.  *  The  sum  is  nothing ;  and  you 
must  not  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  your  souP' that  I  am  not  going 
to  have  my  revenge.'^ 

Sir  William  was  pleased  to  hear  that  in  Stanley's  estidiation  tbe 
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of  baviDg  his  rerengo :  still  he  appeared  to  be  nott  vnwilling  to 

eeive  it. 

^  I  do  not)'  he  obeerred,  ^  e«re  a  straw  about  winning  any  amount 
of  a  maraber  of  friends ;  Init  I  cannot  bear  to  win  to  union  af  one. 
HoweTOf ,  as  you  insist  upon  my  receiving  it,  I  also  must  insist  mpon 
bein^  allowed  to  make  your  amiable  wife  a  present*' 

*  IHonsense !  nonsense !'  cried  Stanley.  *  I  beg  you  will  do  no* 
Aii^  of  the  sort.' 

^  Then,  by  Heavens !  PU  not  have  the  money  at  all.  I  may  be 
called  a  curious  fellow,  and  perhaps  I  am ;  but  this  isn't  quite  coi^ 
genial  with  a  certain  sort  of  principle,  or  feeling,  I  have  about  me.' 

*  Why,  suppose  I  had  won  it  of  you,^— do  you  thing  /  would  not 
have  receivca  it  V 

'  Not  with  pleasure.  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  know  you  too  well.  At 
all  events  I'll  do  what  I  sav.  Tou  can  but^call  me  out  |  and,  although 
I'm  not  much  of  a  shot,  Fll  back  myself  to  ire  in  the  air  on  such  an 
occasion  with  my  man  in  England.^ 

Stanley  smiled.  He  had  now  a  much  better  opinion  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam than  ever ;  and,  as  both  were  weH  satisfied,  they  kept  up  a  ^u* 
rited,  merry  conversation,  their  full  flow  of  pleasure  being  interrupt^ 
ed  only  when  Major  Foxe  happened  to  be  named ;  on  which  occa- 
sion Sir  William  invariably  felt  himself  in  honour  bound  to  swell 
with  indignation. 

At  eleven  o'clock  precisely,  Bob,  according  to  instructions,  drove 
up  to  the  south  entrance  of  the  Albany,  where  he  waited  with  the 
most  exemplary  patience  till  twelve,  and  then  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt 
of  his  prospects  till  one,  when  the  arrival  of  Stanley  and  Sir  William, 
both  of  whom  were  somewhi^  heated  with  wine,  had  the  effect  of 
making  him  leap  out  of  the  cab,  and  to  rush  to  the  horse's  head,  be- 
fore his  eyes  were  in  a  positively  strict  sense  open. 

'  Too  may  as  well  jump  in,'  said  Stanley,  on  taking  the  reins« 

*  Oh,  with  all  my  heart,'  returned  Sir  William.  ^  The  air  is  re- 
freshing.   I'll  see  you  safely  home,  and  then  walk  back  coolly.' 

He  accordingly  at  once  took  his  seat,  and  they  started,  turning 
the  comer  as  some  great  principle  impelled  the  near  wheel  to 
graze  the  glove  of  a  person  whose  hand  was  on  the  lamp-post. 

*  I'll  bet  ten  to  one,'  said  Sir  William,  on  reaching  the  Circus, 
*  that  you  don't  drive  through  the  Quadrant  at  full  gallop,  without 
touching  the  pillars  on  the  one  side,  or  the  shutters  on  the  other*' 

*  What,  on  the  foot  path  there  under  the  piaxsa,  do  you  mean  V 

*  Of  course.' 

*  Safe  bet,'  said  Stanley,  who  continued  to  drive  on. 

'  Well,  rii  tell  you  what  111  do  with  you,  safe  as  it  is ;  Fll  take 
ten  to  one  that  I  do  it.' 

*  Done  1'  cried  Stanley* 

*  In  fifties!' 

'  Ay,  in  fifties.    But  the  people !' 

*  Oh,  rU  very  soon  clear  the  course.  You'll  see  how  they'll  all 
fly  before  usT 

They  now  changed  places.  Stanley  gave  up  the  reins,  aud  Sir 
William  drove  back  to  the  Circus. 

*  Now,  then,'  said  he,  ^  sit  firm.   Never  mind  the  sereams  of  the 
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women*   Hold  hard,  Bob !  Yo-oickt  1  yo-oiekt  I  tally  ho  T  he  ahont. 

ed,  driving  in  by  Swan  and  Edgar's  shop.  *  Yoi !  yoi !  yoi !  yoi  I — 
toloo,  toloo  there— yoi  I  yoi !' 

And  away  the^  dashed,  while  the  women  were  shrieking,  and  the 
men  wore  groaning,  and  the  police  were  running  from  all  directions. 
At  9Carting,  the  horse  was  somewhat  frightened,  and  seemed  half 
inclined  to  bolt  out  of  the  course;  but  as  his  reckless  driver  kept  a 
tight  rein,  while  continuing  to  shout  as  if  Reynard  had  been  io  sight, 
he  went  on  without  a  slip,  although  the  flag-stones  were  nearly  as 
smooth  as  glass.  The  task  was  nearly  completed.  Stanley's  five 
hundred  seemed  scarcely  worth  a  shilling's  purchase.  They  had 
but  to  pass  a  few  more  pillars,  and  they  were  out. 

*  Keep  on,  sir  !  keep  on !'  shouted  Bob.    '  The  police !' 

This  sufficiently  startled  the  hair-brained  Baronet  to  cause  him, 
in  his  efforts  to  turn  sharp  into  the  road,  to  graie  the  base  of  the 
last  pillar,  and  thus  to  lose. 

The  angry  exclamation  which  followed  convinced  Bob  that  Stan* 
ley  had  given  up  the  reins.  He  cared,  however,  nothing  for  Sir 
William's  anger  then,  but  instantly  pulled  back  the  hood  to  give  in- 
structions. The  people  behind  were  still  groaning  with  indignation, 
and  the  police  were  still  running  with  great  ferocity. 

*  Keep  on,  sir !  keep  on,  sir  !'  cried  Bob.  '  He  can  do  more  than 
that  I  We  shan't  beat  'em !  There's  one  on  'em  now  at  our  heels 
in  a  cab !  Take  the  reins — ^take  the  reins,  sir  !'  he  added,  address* 
ing  Stanley,  ^  and  then  the  Prince  won't  be  frightened.  That's  right, 
sir !  Keep  on,  sir  !  Oo  right  into  the  New  Road,  and  then  we'll 
dodge  'em.' 

^  Can  yon  see  them  now.  Bob  V  cried  Stanley,  on  reaching  the 
Crescent. 

*  Oh,  yes,  sir !  they're  just  behind  us,  cutting  away  as  if  they 
hadn't  another  minute  to  live.  Now  to  the  right,  sir !  I  know  every 
inch  of  the  ground.' 

Guided  by  Bob,  Stanley  went  to  the  right,  and  in  a  short  time 
turned  to  the  right  again,  and  then  dashed  through  on  infinite  variety 
of  streets,  turning  to  the  left  and  right  alternately,  until  they  reached 
Tottenham-court-road,  although  long  before  that  Bob  felt  sure  of 
having  effectually  eluded  their  official  pursuer. 

<  Well,  Bob,  which  way  now  V  inquired  Stanley. 

<  Oh,  any  waiy  you  like,  sir,  now.  You  can  walk  the  Prince,  if  vou 
like,  sir.  They've  given  up  the  chase.  But  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but, 
if  I  was  you,  I'd  never  try  that  there  dodge  again.  It's  a  mercy  we 
wasn't  all  smashed — and  I'm  sure  we  knocked  some  on  'em  down. 
It's  a  regular  miracle  the  Prince  didn't  bolt !' 

Sir  William  laughed  heartily  at  this,  notwithstanding  he  had  lost ; 
but  Stanley,  although  he  had  won,  felt  that  Bob  was  quite  right,  and 
was  about  to  confess  that  justice  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  escape, 
when  the  horse's  head  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  policeman. 

^  Stand  aside !'  cried  Stanley.    ^  Lei  go  your  hold !' 

^  Not  a  bit  of  it !'  cried  the  policeman,  wno  still  held  on,  until  Bob, 
who  had  leaped  from  behind  on  the  instant,  threw  his  coat  into  the 
cab,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 

^  What  do  you  mean  V  he  exclaimed.  '  Get  away  from  my  horse ! 
Don't  you  see  he  don't  like  you  1    What  do  you  want  1   Do  you 
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hear  1  Stmnd  away !'  And  be  seised  the  potioeman ;  who»  finding  the 
horse  becoming  anmanageable,  relinqnisbed  the  reins,  and  seized  him. 

Stanley  was  now  aboat  to  leap  from  the  cab,  but  Sir  William  re- 
strained him,  and,  as  at  the  moment  Bob  shouted,  '  Drive  o^  sir  ! — 
drive  on  I  There's  more  of  'em  coming,  sir !  Never  mind  me,  sir  ! 
Drive  on !'  he  somewhat  reluctantly  gave  the  horse  his  head^  and 
dashed  away. 

Bob  made  no  resistance :  nor  would  he  allow  the  calnmess  of  his 
spirit  to  be  ruffled  ;  albeit  two  other  policemen  came  up  at  the  time, 
and  handled  him  with  something  bearing  the  semblance  of  ferocity. 

^  Behave,'  said  he,  '  a  little  near  the  mark,  and  I'll  walk  like  a 
gentleman.  I  don't  want  to  cut  away  from  you.  It's  no  odds  to  me  ! 
If  you  wasn't  to  go  for  to  hold  me  at  all,  I'd  walk  with  you  as  regular 
as  a  lamb.' 

On  this  particular  point  the  incredulity  of  the  policemen  was  rather 
remarkable.  They  still  held  him  tightly,  and  continued  to  hold  him 
until  they  arrived  at  the  station,  when  they  pkced  him  behind  a  piece 
of  wood  yclept  the  bar,  and  proceeded  to  introduce  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  inspector,  who,  while  disposing  of  a  mouthful  of  a  cold  mutton 
pie,  looked  at  him  with  supreme  official  dignity. 

*'  Well,'  said  the  inspector,  having  listened  with  peculiar  attention 
to  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  portrayed  in  the  opening  address,  which 
was  somewhat  poetical, '  ana  who  is  your  master  V 

Bob  with  great  deliberation  passed  his  hand  over  his  chin,  and 
said,  '  Why  ' 

'  Do  you  hear  me  !  Who  is  your  master  ?  We  are  not  going  to  let 
you  stand  hatching  a  lot  of  lies.  Who  is  he  1  What's  his  name  % 
Where  does  he  live  V 

^  Why,'  replied  Bob,  who  was  still  unruffled,  ^  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstantials  of  the  case,  I  don't  know,  you  see,  exact,  that  1  should 
be  regular  justifiable  ^ 

^  None  of  your  long  speeches  here.  It  won't  do.  Again  I  ask  who 
is  your  master  I' 

'  You  see/  returned  Bob,  with  an  appropriate  vesture,  *  it's  a  deli- 
cate pint  when  you  look  at  it  deliberate !  Reely  I  dont  think  it  would 
become  me  to  tell,  do  you  know !' 

'  But  you  must  tell  I   That's  all  about  it.' 

'  Well,  if  I  mtM/,  why  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  must.  There 
can't  be  two  opinions,  aoyhow,  about  that ;  but  it  somehow  or  another 
strikes  me  Torcible  that  I've  heard  a  old  sayiog,  which  says,  you  can 
take  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't  make  him  drink.  Now  that's  a 
perdicament :  and  it  just  occurs  to  my  magination  that,  if  I  make  up 
my  mind  that  I  won  t  tell,  1  won't  i  and,  as  true  as  I'm  alive  I  cant 
see  how  you  can  make  me  tell  legally  by  law,  although,  no  doubt, 
such  things  was  done  in  the  days  of  sanguhinary  Mary/ 

*  What  are  you  chattering  about  V  demanded  the  inspector,  who 
conceiving  his  authority  to  be  in  some  degree  contemned,  began  to 
be  really  very  angry.  ^  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you'll  not  tell  me 
who  your  master  is  V 

*  Why  I  .don't  mean  to  say  that  I  won't ;  nor  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  I  will  ^  1  was  only  just  a-argufying  the  pint,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  rayther  knotty.' 

'  It'll  be  all  the  worse  for  you»  young  fellow  1  Now,  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me,  or  don't  you  V 
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<  I  ioolt  900  how  IcMWkhMt  euttingdie  throat  of  duU  raiUidMoc 
which  ought— ^ 

*  ¥00  ot  no  1  WeVo  had  quite  enoogh  jabbering.  Will  y oa  tett  me, 
or  not  1* 

*  EiNSuae  me.   Not  to-night*    I  mail  turn  the  matter  orer  in  my 

*  Lock  him  up !'  cried  the  inspector, — '  lock  him  up !'  And,  aftar 
having  at  quietlv  as  a  dove  underffone  the  operation  of  having  his 
pockets  emptiecir— 4he  necessity  tor  which,  however,  he  could  not 
then  exactly  comprehend, — ^he  was  conducted  from  the  bar  into  the 
yard,  and  introduced  into  one  of  the  cells. 

As  far  as  the  abstract  process  of  lockiag-up  was  concerned  this 
met  hb  views  precisely :  he  expected  to  be  locked  up  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  expected  that ;  but  he  did  not  expect  to  be  introduced 
into  a  cell  crowded  with  persons,  of  whom  the  majority  were  in  a 
state  of  the  most  bestial  intoxication ;  yet  such  was  the  fact.  Some 
were  snoring,  some  were  singing,  and  some  were  swearing,  while 
the  effluvium  which  prevailed  was  not  remarkable  for  its  fragrance. 
Bob  felt  that  this  ought  not  to  be.  He  understood  of  course,  then,  why 
his  pockets  had  been  emptied  ;  but  he  did  think  the  practice  <^ 
thrusting  all  sorts  of  characters  into  a  place  of  this  kind  indiscrimi- 
nately ,was  one  which  never  ought  to  have  obtained.  He,  however,  re- 
solved to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances — of  which 
some  were  peculiarly  unpleasant — would  permit ;  and,  having  discus- 
sed certain  interesting  points  with  his  conscience,  he  fell  asleep,  and 
slept  soundly  till  the  clock  struck  nine.  He  was  then  aroused  by  the 
policeman  who  had  charge  of  the  cell ;  and  who,  being  a  decent  man 
m  his  way,  did,  %vith  great  consideration,  procure  him  some  breidc- 
fast,  which  Bob  enjoyed  much,  and  then  waited  with  patience  till  the 
hour  arrived  at  which  he  and  the  rest  were  escorted  to  the  office. 

In  this  procession  he  had  the  precedence ;  and  he  had  scarcely  left 
tha  door  of  the  station  when  a  stranger  placed  a  coat  into  his  hands, 
and  walked  away  without  uttering  a  word.  Bob  recognised  the  coat 
in  an  instant.  It  was  a  frock-coat.  He  had  brushed  it  be  knew  not 
how  oft,  nor  did  he  care.  He  put  it  on  with  alacrity,  and  the  fit 
was  undeniable. 

'  Is  that  your  own  coat  V  inquired  the  policeman  vr^o  did  him  the 
honour  to  keep  by  his  side. 

'  No ;  the  buttons  of  my  own  coat  tells  tales,'  replied  Bob. 

'  Your  master,  I  suppose,  sent  it  V 
He  who  sent  it  is  a  trump,  and  nothing  but !'  cried  Bob,  who  was 
proud  of  the  coat,  and  felt  happy.  *  All  right !'  said  he  to  himself  in 
a  confidential  whisper.  ^  Ain't  it  a  blessing  to  have  a  master  that's 
grateful  1  He  don't  care  about  me  !  What  a  pUy  he  don't  Here* 
upon  Bob  winked  with  peculiar  signi6cance,  and  entered  the  office 
with  a  tranquil  mind. 

Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  his  case  was  called  on  \  and  although 
during  the  Ti^ole  of  that  time  he  was  perfectly  self-possessed,  on  being 
placed  at  the  bar,  and  called '  prisoner,'  he  certainly  did  feel  in  some 
slight  degree  confused.  As  the  case,  however,  proceeded,  his  nerves 
recovered  their  wonted  tone ;  and  when  the  charge  had  been  made  he 
pulled  down  his  waistcoat,  and  held  up  his  head  with  the  air  of  a  man 
eonsoions  of  having  a  great  duty  to  perform. 

*Now,'  said  the  magistrate,  ^  what  have  you  to  say  to  all  thk  X* 
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'Hease  3roar  wonhip,'  wM  Bob,  *it  wasnH  a  haet  af  mine.  It 
wasn't  me  that  drove  through  the  Qaadrant  at  all.' 

*  We  know  that ;  hot  what  do  you  say  to  the  charge  of  hmng  ob- 
structed the  police  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  V 

*  Whv^,  please  your  worship,  what  could  ldo%  I  didn't  wi^t  to 
hurt  nobody.  I'm  sure  I'm  of  a  peaceful  dispensation  enough  ;  but, 
when  I  knew  the  police  wanted  for  to  collar  my  master,  how  could  I 
strad  «that  ?  Suppose  you  was  my  master,  what  wotUd  vou  think  of 
me  if  I  sufiered  yon  to  be  taken  Would  it  be  at  all  the  ticket  t 
WculdnH  you  think  it  unpopular  and  rotten  inmtitude  %  I  rayther 
think  you  would,  your  worship,  reely,  if  you  only  just  put  it  to  your- 
self in  that  predicament,  and  argue  the  matter  cool.' 

The  magistrate  smiled,  and  again  consulted  the  police.sheet,  and 
then  said,  '  Let  me  see :  what  do  you  say  your  master's  name  is  V 
'  I  be^  your  worship's  pardon,  but  I  didn't  say  at  all.' 
<  Well,  what  is  his  name  V 

^  Why,  your  wor^ip,  you'll  oUeedge  me  by  not  asking  •  you  will, 
upon  m^  word,  'cause  1  don't  want  to  tell  any  fidaity,  and  I  ain't  jus- 
t&able  m  speaking  the  truth.' 

*  Bat  we  must  know.' 

*  Well,  now,  reely ;  I  bow,  of  course,  respectably  to  your  worship  5 
but,  if  you  look  at  the  thing  in  the  right  light,  as  a  pint  of  principle^ 
I  don't  think  that  if  I  was  to  tell  you'd  believe  that  I'd  any  princi- 
pality  in  me/ 

The  magistrate  tried  to  look  graire,  but  the  thing  was  a  failure.  He 
did,  however,  say,  with  great  apparent  severity, 

*  What  if  I  were  to  send  you  to  prison,  sir,  and  keep  3rou  there 
until  you  did  tell  us  V 

*  I  hope  your  worship  will  think  better  of  it,'  said  Bob.  *  It  ain't 
as  if  I'd  done  a  single  ha'p'orth  of  injury ;  nor  it  ain't  as  if  it  was  me, 
you  know,  as  drove  upon  the  pavement,  which,  if  I  must  speak  the 
sentiments  of  my  mind,  is  a  thin^  I  wouldn't  think  of  doing  myself; 
and,  though  the  law  may  say  I  didn't  ought  to  have  touched  the  po^ 
lice,  but  ou^ht  rayther  to  have  assisted  him  in  collaring  of  master, 
your  worship  will  see  that  such  a  law  is  right  clean  aramst  Nature ; 
'cause  if  I'd  a-done  that  I  should  a-hated  myself  regfiuar :  I  couldn't 
a  been  off  it.' 

*  Tou  are  fined  five  pounds,'  said  the  Magistrate ;  ^  and  tell  your 
master  from  me  that  his  conduct  is  disgraceful.' 

Bob  bowed ;  and  as  he  left  the  bar  a  solicitor,  whom  Stanley  had 
engaged  to  watch  the  case,  placed  in  his  hand  the  required  sum,  with 
which  the  fine  was  duly  paid,  and  he  was  at  once  set  at  liberty.  Sir 
William,  who,  although  unperceived  by  him,  had  been  in  the  office, 
now  presented  him  a  sovereign ;  and  as  on  reaching  home  Stanley 
made  him  a  present  of  five,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  Fortune, 
smiling  sweetly  upon  him,  had  designed  the  whole  thing  with  no 
other  view  than  that  of  getting  him  out  of  those  pecuniary  embar* 
lassments  in  which  he  had  been  so  deeply  and  so  paiufully  mvolved 

CHAPTSB  ZXI. 
TBS  UCONGIUATXON. 

Tme  eilbrta  of  General  Johnson  to  efiect  a  reconciliatita  had  bean 
to  perfectly  succesfful,  that  he  called  on  the  mpnuug  of  the  event 
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just  recorded  to  inTite  flkanley  and  Amelia  to  a  qniet  femily  dhnier, 
gently  hinting  that  they  were  not  to  feel  in  the  slightest  degree 
amazed  if  they  met  certain  persons  whom  they  honoured.  The  in- 
timation was,  of  course,  in  an  instant  understood ;  and  nothing  ever 
surpas^  the  fervid  heart-stirring  eloquence  with  which  Amelia 
poured  forth  her  thanks.  The  General,  although  overjoyed  at  hav- 
iDg  accomplished  his  object,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  shedding 
tears.  Every  word  touched  his  feelings  as  a  father;  every  sentence 
went  directly  to  his  heart.  Nor  was  Stanley  unmoved.  With  all 
his  faults  he  loved  Amelia  most  fondly.  He  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  afflicted.  He  miffht  be  thoughtless ;  he  might  neglect  her — and 
his  neglect  was  attributable  to  thoughtlessness  alone :  but  a  gentle 
tear  from  her  would  wound  him  more  than  the  most  severe  reproof 
that  could  be  uttered.  In  this  instance  he  knew  that  her  tears  were 
distilled  from  a  feeling  of  joy ;  yet  he  could  not  endure  them ;  and, 
as  all  his  serious  efforts  to  check  them  failed,  he  had  recourse  to 
that  species  of  irony  which  tends  to  make  troubles  seem  less  by  vir- 
tue of  painting  them  greater  than  they  are. 

'  My  love,'  said  he,  '  this  is  indeed  a  dreadful  day.  Can  the 
Oeneral  be  really  a  friend  to  brin<^  this  great  calamity  upon  us  % 
What  the  result  of  his  polite  invitation  may  be  one  can't  think  ;  but 
is  it  not  your  impression  that  it  ought  to  break  our  hearts  1  Come, 
come,  you  silly  girl !  You  should  smile,  not  weep.  Tears  should 
be  tolerated  only  with  troubles ;  they  should  never  be  permitted  to 
dim  a  happy  prospect :  Oeneral,  should  they  V 

^  You  are  a  good  fellow,  sir,'  said  the  General,  pressing  his  hand. 
'  I  admire  you,  sir.  You  have  an  angel  for  a  wife,  and  you  know  it/ 
Yes,'  said  Stanley  playfully,  '  she  is  very  fair,  considering.  Her 
government  is,  however,  extremely  t3rrannous.' 

*  That's  right— -quite  right :  keep  a  tight  rein,  my  girl,  and  then 
he  may  do.  He  is  a  wild  young  dog,  and  requires  to  be  looked 
sharplv  after.  However,  if  you  mind  what  you  are  about,  I  think  it 
possible  that  the  favourable  opinion  I  have  formed  of  his  character 
will  be  lasting.' 

*  Oeneral,'  said  Stanley, '  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  Ame- 
lia  accept  my  warmest  thanks.  She  is  a  good  girl  $  and  I  cannot  bat 
think  that  for  her  sake  the  Captain  might  have  felt  himself  justified 
in  meeting  us  before.' 

'  *  My  dear  Stanley !'  said  Amelia. 

^Do  you  want  to  spoil  alll'  cried  the  Oeneral.  'Not  another 
word  on  that  snbiect.  Take  my  advice.  But  I'll  leave  him  in  your 
hands,'  he  addeo,  addressing  Amelia.  '  You  must  instruct  him  that 
the  less  he  says  about  that  the  better.  Adieu !  Remember  six.  De» 
pend  upon  it  all  will  be  well.' 

The  Oeneral  then  left ;  and  the  moment  he  had  done  so  Amelia 
commenced  her  task  of  prevailing  apon  Stanley  to  say  nothing  dis- 
pleasing  to  her  father — a  task  which  she  accoinplished  with  ease. 

^  For  your  sake,  my  dearest  girl,'  said  he  affectionately ;  '  I  will 
on  that  point  be  silent.  I,  of  course,  perceive  that  it  might  produce 
an  unpleasant  feeling,  and  will,  therefore,  not  indulge  in  a  single 
word.' 

From  this  time  until  six  Amelia  was  lost  in  contemplation.  She 
endeavoured  to  think  herself  happy,  but  her  hi^pitxes^  was  then  most 
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imperfect.  Her  feelingft  ef  ileliffhi 
prehension,  both  straggling  for  the 


ht  were  mingled  with  those  of  ap* 
le  mastery,  bat  neither  gaining  the 


ascendant. 

When  the  time  for  their  departure  had  arrived  she  became  still 
more  nervous.  The  blood  left  her  cheeks,  and  she  trembltd  with 
violence  on  the  carriage  being  announced.  Stanley  tried  with  the 
most  affectionate  zeal  to  cheer  her.  He  strove  to  convince  her  t^t 
her  father's  object  was  not  to  inflict  an  additional  wound  upon  het 
feelings,  but  to  heal  that  which  his  anger  had  already  induced.  Still 
she  dreaded  to  meet  him,  and  became  so  tremulous  on  reaching  the 
General's  residence  that  she  had  scarcely  sufficient  strength  to  alight. 

^  Courage — courage !  my  dear  girl !'  cried  Stanley  as  he  placed  her 
arm  in  his,  and  led  her  gently  into  the  house.  ^  You  are  not  my 
Amelia  to-day !' 

Another  efibrt  was  made  to  assume  an  air  of  calmness,  and  they 
were  received  with  the  most  cheering  warmth.  Miss  Johnson,  with 
the  familiar  love  of  a  sister,  took  Amelia  at  once  ander  her  own  es- 
pecial care,  and  exerted  her  enlivening  influence  with  some  degree 
of  success.  Stanley  was  under  the  command  of  the  General,  who 
marched  him  into  the  library,  and  remained  to  entertain  him  until 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Jolifie  arrived,  when  he  introduced  the  lady  into 
the  library,  and  conducted  the  Captain  at  once  into  the  drawing** 
room,  to  which  Amelia  had  been  led  by  her  afiectionate  friend. 

The  very  moment  the  Captain  entered,  Amelia  flew  into  his  arms, 
which  were  extended  to  receive  her ;  but  for  some  moments  neither 
had  the  power  to  speak.  She  sobbed  convulsively,  while  the  biff 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  kissed  her,  and  fondly  pressed 
her  again  and  again  to  his  heart. 

^  My  girl !'  he  cried  at  length,  '  my  own  dear  girl ! — for  dear  you 
are  still  to  me,  my  child, — ^nay,  dearer  than  ever.  Look  up,  my 
love !    Kiss  me — no  more  sadness  now.' 

'Dear  papa!'  cried  Amelia,  in  tones  the  most^  touching.  'You 
will  forgive  me,  papa  1    Pi^J)  forgive  me  V 

*  I  do  from  my  heart ! — from  my  soul !  Bless  you ! — ^bless  you 
both  ! — ^be  happy!' 

A  fresh  flood  of  tears  was  the  only  rejoinder  Amelia  could  make ; 
and  as  her  father  with  the  most  afiectionate  tenderness  led  her  to  th^ 
sofa,  the  general,  who  had  laid  his  whole  plan,  went  for  Stanley  and 
Mrs.  Jolifie,  with  whom  he  speedily  returned ;  and  while  Amelia 
was  heiuff  caressed  by  the  latter,  the  Captain  was  shaking  the  for- 
mer cordially  by  the  hand,  thereby  perfectly  realizing  .the  concep- 
tion of  the  General,  who  felt  that  his  task  was  complete. 

Amelia  was  now  most  happy.  Restored  to  those  who  from  her 
earliest  infancy  had  cherished  and  loved  her  most  fondly,  her  heart 
was  filled  with  that  pure  joy  whose  natural  element  is  silence 

During  dinner  not  a  syllable  was  uttered  having  reference  even 
remotely  to  the  cause  of  their  meeting  that  day.  They  appeared  to 
be  afraid  to  speak,  lest  they  should  happen  to  drop  a  word  which 
could  be  supposed  to  apply  to  it.  Miss  Johnson,  however,  did  even- 
tually go  so  far  as  to  explain  how  excessively^  disappointed  she  had 
been  on  ascertaining  that  Stanley  was  married,  inasmuch  as,  in  the 
event  of  his  having  been  single,  what  the  consequence  of  her  rescue 
might  have  been  she  really  could  not  at  all  pretend  to  tell.  Upon 


which  Stanley  eonieled  widi  her  in  the  meet  happy  Tein,  and  ah» 
was  rallied  on  the  subject  by  all  but  Amelia,  whowe  heart  was  too 

full  to  all^w  her  to  jom  them. 

The  kdies  retired  early,  and  their  retirement  appeared  to  be  the 
signal  /or  silence.  Thia  part  of  the  business  seemed  to  have  beea 
altogether  forgotten  by  the  General;  he  had,  at  all  events,  omitted 
to  include  it  in  his  plan.  He  now  saw  that  the  ^nd  subject  must 
of  necessity  be  alluded  to  in  some  way  $  and  while  he  was  consider- 
ing which  ought  to  speak  first,  Stanley  and  the  Captain  were  waiting 
anxiously  for  each  otner  to  begin.  At  length  the  General,  by  dint 
of  much  reasoning,— 4'or  he  remembered  no  precedent  by  which  he 
could  be  guided,  safely  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  both  ex- 
pected  him  to  break  the  ice ;  and,  as  he  eoul^ncvt.clearlv  recogniee 
any  incorrectness  in  such  a  course,  he  replenished  his  gUMs,  and  re- 
solved to  pursue  it. 

<  Well,'  said  he,  having  taken  a  deep  inspiration,  ^  you  understand 
each  other  perfectly  now,  I  presume  1  You  consent  to  receive  this 
desperate  younff  gentleman,  and  he,  in  return,  consents  to  act  ao  as 
to  render  his  a&iance  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all  concerned.  Is  it 
not  so  f 

^That  seems  to  be  implied,'  said  the  Curtain.  ^BuC  I  have  to 
make  one  stipulation,  which  is^  that  as  I  have  certain  seruplM  on  the 
subject,  we  must  have  this  marria^  celebrated  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  m  an  Euglish  church,  x  ou  will 
conseilt  to  this  V  he  added,  addressing  Stanley. 

^  With  pleasure,'  replied  Stanley.  ^  I  shall  be  happy  in  any  wmf 
to  itoeet  your  views.' 

^  Then  from  this  hour  not  a  single  word  on  the  subject  which  cans, 
ed  our  estrangement  shell  ever  escape  my  lips.  All  shall  be  as  if  I 
had  given  my  consent  in  the  first  instance ;  and  nothing  that  I  oaa 
do  to  promote  the  happiness  of  yon  both  shall  be  left  undone.' 

<  Excellent  1'  cried  the  General.   <  When  is  it  to  be  V 

*  As  early  as  you  please,'  replied  Stanley.  ^  Perhapa  the  aoonnr 
the  better.' 

^  Well,  then,  let  me  see,'  said  the  Captain,  '  to-morrow  is  Satur- 
day,— the  license  can  be  procured  in  the  morning.  Suppose  we  say- 
Monday  %  The  thing  can  be  confined  to  ourselves,  and  we  can  aU 
dine  at  Richmond,  and  be  happy.    Shall  it  be  so  V 

Stanley  at  once  consented,  and  the  preliminaries  were  discussed 
and  satisfactorily  arranged ;  and  when  the  arrangement  vras  commii!> 
nicated  to  AmeUa^  die  experienced  the  truest,  the  purest  delight.. 
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The  popular  story  of  Colin  Clink  is  resumed  in  our  present  Num- 
ber, and  wilt  be  continued  without  further  interruption  until  com- 
pleted. 
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AN  HISTOBICAL  BOMANOB. 

BY  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  OEOBGE  CHUIESHAlfK. 


BOOK  THE  FIRST. 

CHAPTER  XVm. 
THE  BXPLANATIOM. 

Uttering  an  exclamation  of  rage,  Catesby  turned  fiercely  upon 
Fawkes,  and  for  a  moment  appeared  disposed  to  accept  his  invita- 
tion to  continue  the  combat  with  him.  Bat  as  he  regarded  the 
other's  haggard  features,  and  perceived  in  them  the  traces  of  his  re- 
cent  struggle  with  death, — as  he  saw,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  wield 
the  blade  he  opposed  against  him, — ^his  wrath  changed  to  compas- 
sion, and  he  sheathed  his  sword.  By  this  time,  Humphrey  Ghetham 
had  sprung  to  his  feet^  and  picking  up  his  fallen  weapon,  ^stood  on 
his  defence.  But  finding  that  Catesby  meditated  no  further  hostili- 
ties,  he  returned  it  to  the  scabbard. 

*  I  owe  my  life  to  you,'  he  said  to  Guy  Fawkes,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
gratitude. 

*  You  owe  it  to  Yiviana  Radclifie,  not  to  me,'  returned  Fawkes 
feebly,  and  leaning  upon  his  sword  for  support.  '  Had  it  not  been 
for  her  cries,  I  should  have  known  nothing  of  this  qua  rrel.  And  I 
would  now  gladly  learn  what  has  occasioned  it  V 

*  And  I,'  added  Chetham  ,*  '  for  I  am  as  ignorant  as  yourself  how  I 
have  offended  Mr.  Catesby.' 

*  I  will  tell  you,  then,'  returned  Catesby,  sternly.  *  You  were  a 
party  to  the  snare  set  for  us  by  Doctor  Dee,  from  which  I  narrowly 
escaped  with  life,  and  Father  Oarnet  at  the  expense  of  a  broken 
limb.' 

*  lb  Oarnet  hurt  V  demanded  Fawkes,  anxiously. 

*  Grievously,'  replied  Catesby  5  *  but  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
enemies,  of  whom,'  he  added,  pointing  to  Chetham,  *  one  of  the  most 
malignant  and  treacherous  now  stands  before  you.' 

*I  am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  has  happened,'  observed 
Fawkes,  *  having  only  a  few  minutes  ago  been  roused  from  my 
slumbers  by  the  shrieks  of  Yiviana,  who  entreated  me  to  come  and 
separate  you.  But  I  cannot  believe  Humphrey  Chetham  so  treach- 
erous as  you  represent  him.' 

'  So  far  from  having  any  enmity  towards  Father  Garnet,'  observed 
Chetham,  *  my  anxious  desire  was  to  preserve  him  >  and  with  that 
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yiew,  I  was  repairing  to  Doctor  Dee,  when  I  encountered  Mr.Cates^ 
by  in  the  hall,  and,  before  I  could  offer  any  explanation,  I  was  forced 
by  his  violence  and  insults  into  this  combat.' 
'  Is  this  the  truth,  Catesby  V  asked  Fawkes. 

'  Something  near  it,'  rejoined  the  latter ;  '  but  perhaps  Mr.  Chet- 
ham  will  likewise  inform  you  by  whose  agency  Viviana  was  trans, 
ported  hither  from  the  Collegiate  Church  ?' 

*  That  inquiry  ought  rather  to  be  made  of  the  lady  herself,  sir,' 
returned  Chetham,  coldly.  ^  But,  as  I  am  assured  she  would  have 
no  objection  to  my  answering  it,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  She 
was  conveyed  hither  by  Kelley  and  an  assistant,  who  departed  as 
soon  as  their  task  was  completed.' 

^Indeed!'  exclaimed  Catesby  between  his  ground  teeth.  ^Bnt 
how  chanced  it,  sir,  that  you  arrived  here  so  opportunely  V 

'  I  might  well  refuse  to  answer  a  question  thus  insolently  put/ 
rejoined  Chetham.  ^But,  to  prevent  further  misunderstanding,  I 
will  tell  you,  that  I  came  by  Viviana's  invitation  at  midnight ;  and, 
ascertaining  from  my  servant,  Martin  Heydocke,  whom  I  found 
watching  by  the  couch  of  Guy  Fawkes,  the  melancholy  business  on 
'which  she  was  engaged,  I  determined  to  await  her  return,  which  oc- 
curred about  an  hour  afterwards,  in  the  manner  I  have  just  related.' 

'  I  was  in  the  court-yard  when  Miss  Radcliffe  was  brought  back,' 
interposed  Martin  Heydocke,  who  was  standing  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  the  group ;  '  and  after  Kelley  had  delivered  her  to  my 
charge,  I  heard  him  observe  in  an  under  tone  to  his  companion,  Let 
us  ride  back  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  see  what  they  have  done  with 
the  prisoners." ' 

'  They  made  sure  of  their  prey  before  it  was  captured,'  observed 
Catesby,  bitterly.  '  But  we  have  disappointed  them.  Dee  and  his 
associate  may  yet  have  reason  to  repent  their  perfidy.' 

*  You  will  do  well  not  to  put  yourself  again  in  their  power,'  ob- 
served Humphrey  Chetham.  '  If  you  will  be  counselled  by  me,  you 
and  Guy  Fawkes  will  seek  safety  in  instant  flight.' 

'  And  leave  you  with  Viviana  V  rejoined  Catesby,  sarcastically. 

'  She  is  in  no  present  danger,'  replied  Chetham.  '  But,  if  it  is 
thought  fitting,  or  desirable,  I  will  remain  with  her.' 

'  I  do  not  doubt  it,'  returned  Catesby,  with  a  sneer ;  ^  but  it  is 
neither  fitting,  nor  desirable.  And,  hark  ye,  young  sir,  if  you  have 
indulged  any  expectations  with  regard  to  Viviana  Radcliffe,  it  is 
time  you  were  i:indeceived.  She  will  never  wed  one  of  your  de- 
gree, nor  of  your  faith.' 

'  I  have  her  own  assurance  she  will  never  wed  at  all,'  replied  Chet- 
ham,  in  an  offended  tone.  ^  But  had  she  not  crushed  my  hopes  by 
declaring  she  was  vowed  to  a  convent,  no  menaces  of  yours,  who 
have  neither  right  nor  title  thus  to  interfere,  should  induce  me  to 
desist  from  my  suit.' 
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*  Either  resign  all  pretensions  to  her  hand,  or  prepare  to  renew 
the  combat,*  cried  Catesby,  fiercely. 

'  No  more  of  this,'  interposed  Guy  Fawkes.  *  Let  us  return  to 
the  house,  and  adjust  our  differences  there.' 

*  I  have  no  further  business  here,'  observed  Humphrey  Ghetham. 
*  Having  taken  leave  of  Viviana,'  he  added,  with  much  emotion,  *  I 

not  desire  to  meet  her  again.' 

*  It  is  well,  sir,'  rejoined  Gatesby  :  *  yet  stay  ! — ^you  mean  us  no 
treachery  V 

'  If  you  suspect  me  I  will  remain,'  replied  Humphrey  Ghetham. 
'  On  no  account,'  said  Guy  Fawkes.    '  I  will  answer  for  him  with 
my  life.' 

*  Perhaps  when  I  tell  you  I  have  procured  the  liberation  of  Father 
Oldcorne,'  returned  Ghetham,  '  and  have  placed  him  in  security  in 
Ordsall  Gave,  you  will  admit  that  you  have  done  me  wrong.' 

*  I  have  been  greatly  mistaken  in  you,  sir,  I  must  own,'  said 
Catesby,  advancing  towards  him,  and  extending  his  hand.  But  Hum- 
phrey Ghetham  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  bowing  coldly, 
withdrew.  He  was  followed  by  Martin  Heydocke,  and  presently 
afterwards  the  tramp  of  his  horse's  feet  was  heard  crossing  the 
drawbridge. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
THK  DI8COYKRT. 

Tendering  his  arm  to  Fawkes,  who  was  almost  too  feeble  to  walk 
^supported,  Gatesby  led  him  slowly  to  the  hall.  On  reaching  it, 
they  met  Viviana,  in  a  state  bordering  upon  distraction ;  but  her 
distress  was  speedily  relieved  by  their  assurances  that  the  young 
merchant  had  departed  unhurt — a  statement  immediately  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  entrance  of  Martin  Heydocke,  charged  with  a 
message  from  his  master  to  her.  Without  communicating  his  de- 
sigrn  to  the  others,  and,  indeed,  almost  shunning  Viviana,  Catesby 
proceeded  to  the  outbuilding  where  he  had  deposited  Garnet.  He 
foand  him  in  great  pain,  and  praying  fervently  to  be  released  from 
his  suffering. 

^  Do  not  despair,  father,'  said  Gatesby,  in  as  cheerful  a  tone  as  he 
could  assume,  *  the  worst  is  over.  Viviana  is  in  safety.  Father 
Oldcorne  has  escaped,  and  is  within  a  short  distance  of  us,  and  Guy 
Fawkes  is  fully  able  to  undertake  a  journey  of  any  distance.  You 
are  our  sole  concern.  But  I  am  assured,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
exercise  the  slight  surgical  skill  I  possess  in  your  behalf,  that  you 
will  be  able  to  accompany  us.' 

*  Do  with  me  what  you  please,  my  son,'  groaned  Garnet.  *  But,  if 
my  case  is  as  desperate  as  I  believe  it,  I  entreat  you  not  to  bestow 
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any  further  care  upon  me,  and,  above  all,  not  to  expose  yourself  to 
risk  on  my  account.  Our  enemies  are  sure  to  pursue  us — and  what 
matter  if  I  am  captured  ?  They  will  wreak  their  vengeance  on  a 
worthless  carcase — for  such  I  shall  soon  be.  But  it  would  double 
the  anguish  I  now  endure,  if  you  and  Fawkes  were  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  Go,  then,  and  leave  me  here  to  perish.  My  dying  moments 
will  be  cheered  by  the  conviction  that  the  great  enterprize — for 
which  alone  I  desire  to  live— will  not  be  unaccomplished.' 

*  There  is  no  need  to  leave  you,  father,'  replied  Catesby,  *  nor 
shall  any  consideration  induce  me  to  do  so,  till  1  have  rendered  you 
every  aid  that  circumstances  will  permit.' 

*  My  son,'  replied  Garnet,  faintly,  *  the  most  efficacious  balm  you 
can  apply  will  be  the  certainty  that  you  are  in  safety.  You  say 
Viviana  is  here.    Fly  with  Fawkes,  and  leave  me  to  her  care.' 

*  She  must  go  with  us,'  observed  Catesby,  uneasily. 

*  Not  so,  my  son,'  returned  Garnet ;  *  her  presence  will  only  en- 
danger you.  She  must  not  go.  And  you  must  abandon  all  hopea 
of  a  union  with  her.' 

^  I  would  as  soon  abandon  the  great  design  itself,'  returned  Catea- 
by,  moodily. 

*  If  you  persist  in  this,  you  will  ruin  it,'  rejoined  Garnet.  *  Think 
of  her  no  more.  Bend  your  thoughts  exclusively  on  the  one  grand 
object,  and  be  what  you  are  chosen  to  be,  the  defender  and  deliverer 
of  our  holy  Church.' 

*  I  would  gladly  act  as  you  advise  me,  father,'  replied  Catesby ; 
'  but  I  am  spell-bound  by  this  maiden.' 

*  This  is  idle  from  you,  my  son,'  replied  Garnet,  reproachfully* 
^  Separate  yourself  from  her,  and  you  will  soon  regain  your  former 
mastery  over  yourself.' 

*  Well,  well,  father,'  rejoined  Catesby,  *  the  effort,  at  least,  shall 
be  made.  3ut  her  large  possessions,  which  would  be  so  useful  to 
our  cause,  and  which,  if  I  wedded  her,  would  be  wholly  devoted  to 
it — ^think  of  what  we  lose,  father.' 

^  I  have  thought  of  it,  my  son,'  replied  Garnet  ^  '  but  the  consider- 
ation does  not  alter  my  opinion.  And  if  I  possess  any  authority  over 
you,  I  strictly  enjoin  you  not  to  proceed  farther  in  the  matter.  Vivi- 
ana never  can  be  yours.' 

*  She  shall  be,  nevertheless,'  muttered  Catesby,  *  and  before  many 
hours  have  elapsed — ^if  not  by  her  own  free  will,  by  force.  I  have 
ever  shown  myself  obedient  to  your  commands,  father,'  he  added 
aloud,  and  I  ^11  not  transgress  them  now.' 

^  Heaven  keep  you  in  this  disposition,  my  dear  son !'  exclaimed 
Garnet.  ^And  let  me  recommend  you  to  remove  yourself  as  soon 
as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  temptation*' 

Catesby  muUered  an  affirmative,  and  taking  Garnet  in  his  arms^ 
conveyed  him  carefully  to  his  own  chamber^  and  placing  him  on  a 
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couch,  examined  his  wouods,  which  were  not  so  serious  as  either 
he  or  the  sufferer  had  imagined,  and  with  no  despicable  skill — for 
the  experiences  of  a  soldier's  life  had  given  him  some  practice — 
bandaged  his  broken  arm,  and  fomented  his  bruises. 

This  done,  Garnet  felt  so  much  easier,  that  he  entreated  Catesby 
to  send  Viviana  to  him,  and  to  make  preparations  for  his  own  imme- 
diate departure.  Feigning  acquiescence,  Catesby  quitted  the  room, 
but  he  had  no  intention  of  complying  with  the  request.  Not  a  mo- 
ment  be  felt  must  be  lost  if  be  would  execute  his  dark  design,  and, 
after  revolving  many  wild  expedients,  an  idea  occurred  to  him.  It 
was  to  lure  Viviana  to  the  cave  where  Father  Oldcorne  was  conceal- 
ed; and  he  knew  enough  of  the  pliant  disposition  of  the  latter  to  be 
certain  be  would  assent  to  bis  scheme.  No  sooner  did  this  plan  oc- 
cur to  him  than  he  hurried  to  the  cell,  and  found  the  priest,  as  Ghet- 
ham  had  stated.  As  be  bad  foreseen,  it  required  little  persuasion  to 
induce  Oldcorne  to  lend  bis  assistance  to  the  forced  marriage,  and 
he  only  feared  the  decided  opposition  they  should  encounter  from 
Viviana. 

^  Fear  nothing,  then,  father,'  said  Catesby ;  '  in  this  solitary  spot 
no  one  will  hear  her  cries.  Whatever  resistance  she  may  make, 
perform  the  ceremony,  and  leave  the  consequences  to  me.' 

'  The  plan  is  desperate,  my  son,'  returned  Oldcorne,  *  but  so  are 
our  fortunes.  And,  as  Viviana  will  not  hear  reason,  we  have  no  al- 
ternative. You  swear  that  if  you  are  once  wedded  to  her,  all  her 
possessions  shall  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  great  cause.' 

*  All,  father — I  swear  it,'  rejoined  Catesby,  fervently. 

*  Enough,'  replied  Oldcorne.    '  The  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better.' 

It  was  then  agreed  between  them  that  the  plan  least  likely  to  ex- 
cite suspicion  would  be  for  Oldcorne  to  proceed  to  the  hall,  and  un- 
der some  plea  prevail  upon  Viviana  to  return  with  him  to  the  cave. 
Acting  upon  this  arrangement,  they  left  the  cell  together,  shaping 
their  course  under  the  trees  to  avoid  observation ;  and  while  Old- 
come  repaired  to  the  hall,  Catesby  proceeded  to  the  stable,  and  sad- 
dling the  only  steed  left,  rode  back  to  the  cave,  and  concealing  the 
animal  behind  the  brushwood,  entered  the  excavation.  It  was  long 
before  the  others  arrived,  and  as  in  his  present  feverish  state  of  mind 
moments  appeared  ages,  the  suspense  was  almost  intolerable.  At 
length  be  heard  footsteps  approaching,  and,  with  a  beating  heart, 
distinguished  the  voice  of  Viviana.  The  place  was  buried  in  pro- 
found darkness ;  but  Oldcorne  struck  a  light,  and  set  fire  to  a  candle 
in  a  lantern.  The  feeble  glimmer  diffused  by  this  light  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  cavern ;  and  Catesby,  who 
stood  at  the  farther  extremity,  was  completely  sheltered  from  obser- 
vation. 

*  And  now,  father,'  observed  Viviana,  seating  herscflf,  with  her  back 
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towards  Gatesby,  upon  the  stone  bench  once  used  by  the  unfortU' 
nate  prophetess,  *  I  would  learn  the  communication  you  desire  to 
make  to  me.  It  must  be  something  of  importance,  since  you  would 
not  disclose  it  at  the  hall.' 

*  It  is,  daughter,'  replied  Oldcorne,  who  could  scarcely  conceal 
his  embarrassment.  '  I  have  brought  you  hither,  where  I  am  sure 
we  shall  be  uninterrupted,  to  confer  with  you  on  a  subject  nearest 
my  heart.  Your  lamented  father  being  taken  from  us,  I,  as  his  spi- 
ritual adviser,  aware  of  his  secret  wishes  and  intentions,  conceive 
myself  entitled  to  assume  his  place.' 

*  I  consider  you  in  the  light  of  a  father,  dear  sir,'  replied  Viviana, 
'  and  will  follow  your  advice  as  implicitly  as  I  would  that  of  him  I 
have  lost' 

*  Since  I  find  you  so  tractable,  child,'  returned  Oldcorne,  reassured 
by  her  manner,  *  I  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  declare  the  motive  I 
had  in  bringing  you  hither.  You  will  recollect  that  I  have  of  late 
strongly  opposed  your  intention  of  retiring  to  a  convent.* 

*  I  know  it,  father,'  interrupted  Viviana,  '  but  ' 

*  Hear  me  out,'  continued  Oldcorne  5  *  recent  events  have  strength- 
ened my  disapproval  of  the  step.  You  are  now  called  upon  to  ac- 
tive duties,  and  must  take  your  share  in  the  business  of  life, — must 
struggle  and  suffer  like  others, — and  not  shrink  from  the  burthen 
imposed  upon  you  by  Heaven.' 

'  I  do  not  shrink  from  it,  father,'  replied  Viviana ;  *  and  if  I  were 
equal  to  the  active  life  you  propose,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  embrace 
it,  but  I  feel  I  should  sink  under  it.' 

*  Not  if  you  had  one  near  you  who  could  afford  you  that  support 
which  feeble  woman  ever  requires,'^  returned  Oldcorne. 

•What  mean  you,  father?'  inquired  Viviana,  fixing  her  dark  eyes 
full  upon  him. 

'  That  you  must  marry,  daughter,'  returned  Oldcorne,  •  unite  your- 
self to  some  worthy  man,  who  will  be  to  you  what  I  have  described/ 

'  And  was  it  to  tell  me  this  that  you  brought  me  here?'  asked  Vi- 
viana, in  a  slightly  ofiended  tone. 

'  It  was,  daughter,'  replied  Oldcorne  ;  *  but  I  have  not  yet  done.  It 
is  not  only  needful  you  should  marry,  but  your  choice  must  be  such 
as  I,  who  represent  your  father,  and  have  your  welfare  thoroughly 
at  heart,  can  apprave.' 

'  You  can  find  me  a  husband,  I  doubt  not  V  remarked  Viviana, 
coldly. 

'  I  have  already  found  one,'  returned  Oldcorne ;  ^  a  gentleman 
suitable  to  you  in  rank,  religion,  years, — for  your  husband  should  be 
older  than  yourself,  Viviana.' 

'  I  will  not  ajflfect  to  misunderstand  you,  father,'  she  replied  ; '  you 
mean  Mr.  Gatesby.' 
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*  You  have  guessed  aright,  dear  daughter,'  rejoined  Oldcome. 

*  I  thought  I  had  made  myself  sufficiently  intelligible  on  this  point 
before,  father,'  she  returned. 

*  True,'  replied  Oldcome  ;  *  but  you  are  no  longer,  as  I  have  just 
laboured  to  convince  you,  in  the  same  position  you  were  when  the 
subject  was  formerly  discussed.' 

^  To  prevent  further  misunderstasding,  father,'  said  Viviana,  *  I 
now  tell  you,  that  in  whatever  position  I  may  be  placed,  I  will  never, 
tinder  any  circumstances,  wed  Mr.  Catesby.' 

*  What  are  your  objections  to  him,  daughter  V  asked  Oldcome. 

*  They  are  numberless,'  replied  Viviana ;  *  but  it  is  useless  to 
particularize  them.  I  must  pray  you  to  change  the  conversation, 
or  you  will  compel  me  to  quit  you.' 

*  Nay,  daughter,  if  you  thus  obstinately  shut  your  ears  to  reason, 
I  must  use  very  different  language  towards  you.  A  rmed  with  parental 
authority,  I  shall  exact  obedience  to  my  commands.' 

*  I  cannot  obey  you,  father^'  replied  Viviana,  bursting  into  tears, — 
^  indeed,  indeed  I  cannot.  My  heart,  I  have  already  told  you,  is 
another's.' 

'  He  who  has  robbed  you  of  it  is  a  heretic,'  rejoined  Oldcome, 
sternly,  '  and  therefore  your  union  with  him  is  out  of  the  question. 
Promise  me  you  will  wed  Mr.  Catesby,  or,  in  the  name  of  your  dead 
fother  I  will  invoke  a  curse  upon  your  head.   Promise  me,  I  say.' 

*  Never,'  replied  Viviana,  rising.  *  My  father  would  never  have 
enforced  my  compliance,  and  I  dread  no  curse  thus  impiously  pro- 
nounced. You  are  overstepping  the  bounds  of  your  priestly  office, 
sir.  Farewell.' 

As  she  moved  to  depart,  a  strong  grasp  was  laid  on  her  arm,  and 
tnming,  she  beheld  Catesby. 

*  You  here,  sir !'  she  cried,  in  great  alarm. 

*  Ay,'  replied  Catesby.  '  At  last  you  are  in  ray  power,  Viviana.' 
'  I  would  fain  misunderstand  you,  sir,'  said  Viviana,  trembling  i 

*  but  your  looks  terrify  me.    You  mean  no  violence.' 

*  I  mean  that  Father  Oldcome  shall  wed  us, — and  that  without  a 
moment's  delay,'  replied  Catesby,  sternly. 

*  Monster  !*  shrieked  Viviana,  '  you  will  not, — dare  not  commit 
this  foul  oflfence.  And  if  you  dare.  Father  Oldcome  will  not  assist 
yon.  Ah  !  what  means  that  sign  ?  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  you, 
father  1  You  cannot  be  acting  in  concert  with  this  wicked  man  1 
Save  me  from  him! — save  me  !' 

But  the  priest  kept  aloof,  and  taking  a  missal  from  his  vest, 
hastily  turned  over  the  leaves.  Viviana  saw  that  her  appeal  to  him 
was  in  vain. 

*  Let  me  go  !'  she  shrieked,  stmggling  with  Catesby.  '  You  can- 
not force  me  to  wed  you  whether  I  will  or  not ;  and  I  wiU  die  rather 
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than  consent.  Let  me  go,  I  say  !  Help  1 — help  !'  and  die  made  the 
cavern  ring  with  her  screams. 

'  Heed  her  not,  father,'  shouted  Gatesby,  who  still  held  her  fast, 
'  but  proceed  with  the  ceremony.' 

Oldcome,  however,  appeared  irresolute,  and  Viviana,  perceiving 
it,  redoubled  her  cries. 

*  This  will  be  no  marriage,  father,'  she  said,  ^  even  if  you  proceed 
with  it.  I  will  protest  against  it  to  all  the  world,  and  you  will  be 
deprived  of  your  priestly  office  for  your  share  in  so  infamous  a 
transaction.' 

*  You  will  think  otherwise  anon,  daughter,'  replied  Oldcorne,  ad- 
vancing towards  them  with^the  missal  in  his  hand. 

'  If  it  be  no  marriage/  observed  Gatesby,  significantly, '  the  time 
will  come  when  you  may  desire  to  have  the  ceremony  repeated.' 

'  Mr,  Gatesby,'  cried  Viviana,  altering  her  manner,  as  if  she  bad 
taken  a  sudden  resolution, '  one  word  before  you  proceed  with  your 
atrocious  purpose,  which  must  end  in  misery  to  us  all.  There  are 
reasons  why  you  can  never  wed  me.' 

'Ha  1'  exclaimed  Gatesby,  starting. 

'  Is  it  so,  my  son  V  asked  Oldcome,  uneasily. 

'  Pshaw  !'  exclaimed  Gatesby.  '  She  knows  not  what  she  says. 
Proceed,  father.' 

*  I  have  proofs  that  will  confound  you,'  cried  Viviana,  breaking 
from  him.  And  darting  towards  the  light,  she  took  from  her  bosom 
the  packet  given  her  by  Guy  Fawkes,  and  tore  it  open.  A  letter  was 
within  it,  and  a  miniature. 

Opening  the  letter,  she  cast  her  eye  rapidly  over  its  contents,  and 
then  looking  up,  exclaimed  in  accents  of  delirious  joy,  *  Saved  ? 
saved  !  Father  Oldcorne,  this  man  is  married  already  1' 

Gatesby,  who  had  watched  her  proceedings  in  silent  astonishment, 
and  was  now  advancing  towards  her,  recoiled  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had 
fallen  at  his  feet. 

'  Gan  this  be  true  V  cried  the  priest,  in  astonishment. 

*  Let  your  own  eyes  convince  you,'  rejoined  Viviana,  handing 
him  the  letter. 

'  I  am  satisfied,'  said  Oldcome,  after  he  had  glanced  at  it.  '  We 
have  both  been  spared  the  commission  of  a  great  crime.  Mr* 
Gatesby,  it  appears  from  this  letter  that  you  have  a  wife  living  in 
Spain.' 

*  It  is  useless  to  deny  it,'  replied  Gatesby.  *  But,  as  you  were 
ignorant  of  the  matter,  the  offence  (if  any)  would  have  lain  wholly 
at  my  door  ;  nor  should  I  have  repented  of  it,  if  it  had  enabled  me 
to  achieve  the  object  I  have  in  view.' 

'  Thank  heaven  it  has  gone  no  farther  !'  exclaimed  Oldcorne. 
^Daughter,!  humbly  entreat  your  forgiveness.' 
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^  How  came  that  packet  into  your  possession  V  demanded  Cates- 
by  fiercely  of  Viviana. 

'  It  was  given  me  by  Gay  Fawkes,'  she  replied. 

^  Gny  Fawkes  I '  exclaimed  Catesby.  '  Has  be  betrayed  his  friend  V 

^  He  has  proved  himself  your  best  friend,  by  preventing  you  from 
committing  a  crime,  which  would  have  entailed  wretchedness  on 
yourself  and  me,'  returned  Viviana. 

^  I  have  done  with  him,  and  with  all  of  you,'  cried  Catesby,  with 
a  fierce  glance  at  Oldcome.  ^Henceforth,  pursue  your  project 
alone.  You  shall  have  no  further  assistance  from  me.  I  will  serve 
the  Spaniard.   Englishmen  are  not  to  be  trusted.' 

So  saying,  he  rushed  out  of  the  cavern,  and  seeking  his  horse, 
mounted  him,  and  rode  off  at  full  speed. 

^  How  shall  I  obtain  your  forgiveness  for  my  conduct  in  this  cul- 
pable afiair,  dear  daughter  f  said  Oldcome,  with  an  imploring  look 
at  Viviana. 

^  By  joining  me  in  thanksgivings  to  the  Virgin  for  my  deliverance,' 
replied  Viviana,  prostrating  herself  before  the  stone  cross. 

Oldcorne  knelt  beside  her,  and  they  continued  for  some  time  in 
earnest  prayer.  They  then  arose,  and  quitting  the  cave,  proceeded 
to  the  hall. 


Guy  Fawkas  was  as  much  surprised  to  hear  of  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  Catesby  as  he  was  concerned  at  the  cause ;  but  he  still 
thought  it  probable  he  would  return.  In  this  expectation,  however, 
he  was  disappointed.  The  day  wore  on,  and  no  one  came.  The 
uncertainty  in  which  Fawkes  was  kept,  added  to  his  unwillingness 
to  leave  Garnet,  still  detained  him,  in  spite  of  the  risk  he  ran,  at  the 
haU ;  and  it  was  only  when  urged  by  Viviana  that  he  began  serious, 
ly  to  reflect  whither  he  should  bend  his  steps.  Towards  evening. 
Garnet  was  so  much  better,  that  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  he  pass- 
ed some  hours  in  conference  with  Oldcome. 

'  If  I  do  not  suffer  a  relapse,'  he  observed  to  the  latter,  '  I  will  set 
out  with  Guy  Fawkes  to-morrow,  and  we  will  proceed  by  easy  stages 
to  London.* 

'  I  cannot  but  approve  your  resolution,'  retumed  Oldcorne  ;  '  for 
though  so  long  a  joumey  may  be  inconvenient,  and  retard  your  re- 
covery,  yet  every  hour  you  remain  here  is  fraught  with  additional 
peril.  I  will  accompany  you.  We  shall  both  be  safer  in  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  perhaps  Viviana,  now  she  will  be  no  longer  exposed  to  the 
persecutions  of  Catesby,  will  form  one  of  the  party.' 

^  I  should  not  wonder,'  replied  Cramet.  ^  I  shall  be  deeply  con- 
cemed  if  Catesby  has  really  abandoned  the  enterprise.   But  I  can- 
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not  think  it.  I  did  all  I  could  to  dissuade  him  from  prosecuting  this 
union,  knowing  how  hopeless  it  was,  and  little  thinking  he  would 
be  rash  enough  to  seek  to  accomplish  it  by  force,  or  that  he  would 
find  an  assistant  in  you.' 

*  Say  no  more  about  it,  father,  I  entreat  you,*  rejoined  Oldcome. 
'  The  scheme  failed,  as  it  deserved  to  do  ;  and  I  sincerely  repent  the 
share  I  was  induced  by  Catesby's  artful  representations  to  take  in  it. 
If  we  have  lost  our  leader,  we  have  still  Guy  Fawkes,  who  is  a  host 
in  himself,  and  as  true  as  the  steel  that  hangs  by  his  side.' 

*  He  is,'  replied  Garnet ;  *  but  we  cannot  spare  Catesby.  With 
many  faults,  he  has  one  redeeming  quality,  courage.  I  am  not  sorry 
he  has  been  thwarted  in  his  present  scheme,  as,  if  he  returns  to  us, 
as  I  doubt  not  he  will,  it  will  fix  his  mind  steadily  on  the  one  object, 
which  should  be  ever  before  it.  Give  me  your  arm,  father.  I  am 
glad  to  find  I  can  walk,  though  feebly.  That  is  well,'  he  added,  as 
they  emerged  upon  the  gallery  ;  '  I  shall  be  able  to  reach  Viviana's 
chamber  without  further  assistance.  Do  you  descend,  and  see  that 
Martin  Heydocke  is  on  the  watch.' 

In  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  his  superior,  Oldcome  went  in 
search  of  Martin  Heydocke,  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  court- 
yard  to  give  timely  notice  of  any  hostile  approach  ;  but,  not  finding 
him  there,  he  proceeded  towards  the  drawbridge.  Garnet,  mean- 
while, had  reached  the  door  of  Viviana's  chamber,  which  was  slightly 
ajar,  and  he  was  about  to  pass  through  it,  when  he  perceived  that 
she  was  on  her  knees  before  Guy  Fawkes,  whom  she  was  address- 
ing in  the  most  passionate  terms.  The  latter  was  seated  at  a  table, 
with  his  head  upon  his  hand,  in  a  thoughtful  posture.  Amazed  at 
this  sight,  and  curious  to  hear  what  Viviana  could  be  saying,  Garnet 
drew  back  to  listen. 

'  When  you  quit  this  house,'  were  the  first  words  that  caught  the 
listener's  attention,  ^  we  shall  never  meet  again;  and,  oh!  let  me 
have  the  consolation  of  thinking  that,  in  return  for  the  devoted  at- 
tachment you  have  shown  me,  and  the  dangers  from  which  you 
have  preserved  me,  I,  in  return,  have  preserved  you  from  one 
equally  imminent.  Catesby,  from  whatever  motive,  has  abandoned 
the  conspiracy.  Do  you  act  likewise,  and  the  whole  dreadful 
scheme  will  fall  to  the  ground.' 

'  Catesby  cannot  abandon  it,'  replied  Fawkes.  *  He  is  bound  by 
ties  that  no  human  power  can  sunder.  And,  however  he  may  es- 
trange himself  from  us  now,  when  the  time  for  action  arrives,  rest 
assured  he  will  not  be  absent.' 

^  It  may  be  so,'  replied  Viviana  ;  *  but  I  deny  that  the  oath  either 
he  or  you  have  taken  is  binding.  The  deed  you  have  sworn  to  do 
is  evil,  and  no  vow,  however  solemnly  pronounced,  can  compel  you 
to  commit  crime.    Avoid  this  sin — avoid  further  connection  with 
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those  who  would  work  your  undoing,  and  do  not  stain  your  soul 
with  guih  from  which  it  will  never  he  cleansed.' 

*You  seek  in  vain  to  move  me,'  replied  Guy  Fawkes,  firmly. 
^  My  purpose  is  unalterahle.  The  tempest  that  clears  away  the  pes- 
tilence destroys  many  innocent  lives,  hut  it  is  not  the  less  whole- 
some on  that  account.  Our  unhappy  land  is  choked  with  the  pesti- 
lence of  heresy,  and  must  be  freed  from  it,  cost  what  it  will,  and 
sufier  who  may.  The  wrongs  of  the  English  Catholics  imperatively 
demand  redress  ;  and,  since  it  is  denied  us,  we  must  take  it.  Op- 
pression can  go  no  further  ;  nor  endurance  hold  out  longer.  If  this 
blow  be  not  struck  we  shall  have  no  longer  a  religion.  And  how 
comes  it,  Viviana,  that  you,  a  zealous  Catholic,  whose  father  perished 
by  these  very  oppressors,  and  who  are  yourself  in  danger  from  them, 
can  seek  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose  V 

'  Because  I  know  it  is  wrongful,'  replied  Viviana.  'I  have  no  de- 
sire to  avenge  the  death  of  my  slaughtered  father,  still  less  to  see 
our  religion  furthered  by  the  dreadful  means  you  propose.  In  his 
own  due  season,  the  Lord  will  redress  our  wrongs.' 

'  The  Lord  has  appointed  me  one  of  the  ministers  of  his  ven- 
geance,' cried  Fawkes,  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm. 

*  Do  not  deceive  yourself,'  returned  Viviana,  *  it  is  not  by  heaven, 
but  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  that  you  are  incited  to  this  deed. 
Do  not  persevere  in  this  fatal  course,'  she  continued,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  and  gazing  imploringly  in  his  face,  *  do  not — do  not!' 

Guy  Fawkes  continued  in  the  same  attitude  as  before,  with  his 
gaze  turned  upwards,  and  apparently  lost  in  thought. 

*•  Have  I  no  power  to  move  you  V  cried  Viviana,  her  eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears. 

*  None  whatever,'  replied  Guy  Fawkes,  firmly. 

*  Then  you  are  lost,'  she  rejoined. 

^  If  it  is  heaven's  will,  I  am,'  said  Fawkes ;  *  but  at  least  I  believe 
that  I  am  acting  rightly.' 

*  And  rest  assured  you  are  so,  my  son,'  cried  Garnet,  throwing 
open  the  door,  and  stepping  into  the  room.  '  I  have  overheard  your 
conversation,  and  I  applaud  your  resolution.' 

*  You  need  have  no  fears  of  me,  father,'  replied  Fawkes.  *  I  do 
not  lightly  undertake  a  project ;  but  once  embarked  in  it,  nothing 
can  turn  me  aside.' 

'  In  this  case  your  determination  is  wisely  formed,  my  son/  said 
Garnet ;  *  and  if  Viviana  will  ever  give  me  an  opportunity  of  fully 
discussing  the  matter,  I  am  sure  I  can  satisfy  her  you  are  in  the  right.' 

*  I  will  discuss'it  with  you  whenever  you  think  proper,'  she  replied. 
*  But  no  arguments  will  ever  convince  me  that  your  project  is  ap- 
proved by  heaven.' 

'  Let  it  pass  now,  daughter,'  rejoined  Garnet ;  '  enough  has  been 
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said  on  the  subject.  I  came  hither  to  tell  Ouy  Fawkes  that  if  our 
enemies  permit  us  to  pass  the  night  without  molestation,  (as  Heaven 
grant  they  may !)  I  think  I  shall  be  strong  enough  to  set  out  with 
him  to-morrow,  when  I  propose  that  we  should  journey  together  to 
London.' 
'  Agreed,'  replied  Fawkes. 

'Father  Oldcorne  will  accompany  us,'  pursued  Garnet. 

*  And  I,  too,  will  go  with  you,  if  you  will  permit  me,'  said  Viviana. 

*  I  cannot  remain  here,  and  I  have  no  further  fears  of  Mr.  Gatesby. 
Doctor  Dee  told  me  that  my  future  fate  was  strangely  mixed  up  with 
that  of  Guy  Fawkes.  I  know  not  how  that  may  be,  but  I  will  not 
abandon  him  while  there  is  a  hope  to  cling  to.' 

*  Viviana  Radcliflfe,'  rejoined  Guy  Fawkes,  coldly,  *  deeply  as  I 
feel  the  interest  you  take  in  me,  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  no 
efforts  you  can  use  will  shake  me  from  my  purpose.  If  I  live,  I  will 
execute  my  design.' 

*  While  I  live,  I  will  urge  you  to  it,'  remarked  Garnet. 

'  And  while  /  live,  I  will  dissuade  you  from  it,'  added  Viviana. 

*  We  shall  see  who  will  obtain  the  victory.' 

'  We  shall,'  replied  Garnet,  smiling  confidently. 

'  Hear  me  further,'  continued  Viviana  5  *I  do  not  doubt  that  your 
zeal  is  disinterested ;  yet  still,  your  mode  of  life,  and  the  difficulties 
in  which  you  are  placed,  may  not  unnaturally  influence  your  con- 
duct. That  this  may  no  longer  be  the  case,  I  here  place  part  of  my 
fortune  at  your  disposal.  I  require  little  or  nothing  myself.  But  I 
would,  if  possible,  save  one  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  and  whom  I 
value  so  much,  from  destruction.' 

*  I  fully  appreciate  your  generosity — to  give  it  its  lightest  term — 
Viviana,'  returned  Guy  Fawkes,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion.  *  Under 
any  circumstances  I  should  reject  it, — under  the  present,  I  do  so  the 
more  positively,  because  the  offer,  kind  as  it  is,  seems  to  imply  that 
my  poverty  leads  me  to  act  contrary  to  my  principles.  Gold  has  no 
power  over  me.    1  regard  it  as  dross ;  and  when  I  could  easily  have 

%  won  it,  I  neglected  the  opportunity.  As  no  reward  would  ever  in- 
duce me  to  commit  an  action  my  conscience  disapproved,  so  none 
will  deter  me  from  a  purpose  which  I  regard  as  my  duty.' 

'  Enough,'  replied  Viviana,  sadly.  '  I  will  no  longer  question  your 
motives,  or  oppose  your  plan,  but  will  pray  Heaven  to  open  your 
eyes  to  the  truth.' 

'  Your  conduct  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  you,  daughter,'  observed 
Garnet,  kindly. 

*  You  have  rejected  one  ofler,'  said  Viviana,  looking  at  Fawkes ; 
but  I  trust  you  will  not  decline  that  I  am  about  to  propose  to  you.' 

'What  is  itl'  asked  Fawkes,  in  some  surprise. 
'  It  is  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  regard  you  as  a  daughter,'  re- 
plied Viviana.   '  Having  lost  my  own  father,  I  feel  that  I  need  some 
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proteetor,  and  I  would  gladly  make  choice  of  yon,  if  you  will  acce{»t 
the  office.' 

*  I  willingly  accede  to  your  request,  and  am  much  flattered  hy  it, 
Viviana,'  replied  Fawkes.  '  I  am  a  homeless  man,  and  a  friendless, 
and  the  affection  of  such  a  being  as  yourself  will  fill  up  the  only  void 
in  my  heart.  But  I  am  wedded  to  the  great  cause.  I  can  never  be 
more  to  you  than  a  father.' 

'  Nay,  I  asked  nothing  more,'  replied  Viviana,  blushing  deeply. 

^  Having  thus  arranged  the  terms  upon  which  we  shall  travel,' 
said  Garnet,  with  a  smile, '  nothing  is  needed  but  to  prepare  for  our 
journey.    We  start  early  to-morrow  morning.' 

*  I  shall  be  ready  at  daybreak,'  replied  Viviana. 

*  And  I  am  ready  now,'  added  Guy  Fawkes.  *  In  my  opinion,  we 
run  great  risk  in  remaining  here  another  night.  But  be  it  as  you  will.' 

At  this  moment,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Father 
Oldcome,  who  with  a  countenance  of  great  alarm  informed  them 
that  he  could  nowhere  find  Martin  Heydocke. 

*  Do  you  suspect  any  treachery  on  his  part  V  asked  Gramet  of 
Viviana. 

*  I  have  always  found  him  trustworthy,'  she  answered,  *  and  his 
father  was  my  father's  oldest  servant.  I  cannot  think  he  would  be- 
tray us.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  admit  his  disappearance  at  this 
juncture  looks  saspicious.' 

'  If  my  strength  were  equal  to  it,'  said  Guy  Fawkes, '  I  would 
keep  watch  throughout  the  night ;  but  that  might  prevent  me  from 
accompanying  you  to-morrow.  My  advice,  I  repeat,  is — that  we 
should  set  out  at  once.' 

This  opinion,  however,  was  overruled  by  Garnet  and  Viviana,  who 
did  not  think  the  danger  so  urgent,  and  attributed  the  absence  of 
Martin  Heydocke  to  some  unimportant  cause.  Guy  Fawkes  made 
no  further  remonstrance,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  start,  as 
originally  proposed,  at  daybreak. 

The  party  then  separated,  and  Viviana  wandered  alone  over  the 
old  house,  taking  a  farewell,  which  she  felt  would  be  her  last,  of 
every  familiar  object.  Few  things  were  as  she  had  known  them, 
but,  even  in  their  present  forlorn  state,  they  were  dear  to  her  ;  and 
the  rooms  she  trod,  though  dismantled,  were  the  same  she  had  oc- 
cupied in  childhood. 

There  is  no  pang  more  acute  to  a  sensitive  nature  than  that  oc- 
casioned  by  quitting  an  abode  or  spot  endeared  by  early  recollections 
and  associations,  to  which  we  feel  a  strong  presentiment  we  shall 
never  return.  Viviana  experienced  this  feeling  in  its  full  force,  and 
she  lingered  in  each  room  as  if  she  had  not  the  power  to  leave  it. 
Her  emotions,  at  length,  became  so  overpowering,  that  to  relieve 
them  she  strolled  forth  into  the  garden.  Here,  new  objects  awaken- 
ed her  attention,  and  recalled  happier  times  with  painful  distinct- 
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ness.  Twilight  was  fast  deepening,  and,  viewed  through  this  dim 
and  softened  medium,  everything  looked  as  of  old,  and  produced  a 
tightening  and  stifling  sensation  in  her  breast,  that  nothing  but  a 
flood  of  tears  could  remove. 

The  flowers  yielded  forth  their  richest  scents,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  such  as  she  had  often  beheld  it  in  times  long  ago,  when  sorrow 
was  wholly  unknown  to  her.  Perfumes,  it  is  well  known,  exercise  a 
singular  influence  over  the  memory.  A  particular  odour  will  fre- 
quently call  up  an  event,  and  a  long  train  of  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  time  when  it  was  first  inhaled.  Without  being  aware 
whence  it  arose,  Viviana  felt  a  tide  of  recollections  pressing  upon 
her,  which  she  would  have  willingly  repressed,  but  which  it  was  out 
of  her  power  to  control.  Her  tears  flowed  abundantly,  and  at  length, 
with  a  heart  somewhat  lightened  of  its  load,  she  arose  from  the 
bench  on  which  she  had  thrown  herself,  and  proceeded  along  a 
walk  to  gather  a  few  flowers  as  memorials  of  the  place. 

In  this  way  she  reached  the  further  end  of  the  garden,  and  was 
stooping  to  pluck  a  spray  of  some  fragrant  shrub,  when  she  per- 
ceived the  figure  of  a  man  behind  a  tree  at  a  little  distance  from  her. 
From  his  garb,  which  was  that  of  a  soldier,  she  instantly  knew  he 
was  an  enemy,  and,  though  greatly  alarmed,  she  had  the  courage 
not  to  scream,  but  breaking  oflf  the  branch,  she  uttered  a  careless  ex- 
clamation, and  slowly  retraced  her  steps.  She  half  expected  to  hear 
that  the  soldier  was  following  her,  and  prepared  to  start  oflTat  full 
speed  to  the  house  ;  but,  deceived  by  her  manner,  he  did  not  stir. 
On  reaching  the  end  of  the  walk,  she  could  not  resist  the  inclination 
to  look  back,  and  glancing  over  her  shoulder,  perceived  that  the  man 
was  watching  her.  But  as  she  moved,  he  instantly  withdrew  his  head. 

Her  first  step  on  reaching  the  house  was  to  close  and  fasten  the 
door ;  her  ^next  to  hasten  to  Guy  Fawkes*s  chamber,  where  she 
found  him,  together  with  Garnet  and  Oldcorne.  All  three  were  as- 
tounded at  the  intelligence,  agreeing  that  an  attack  was  intended, 
and  that  a  large  force  was,  in  all  probability,  concealed  in  the  garden, 
awaiting  only  the  arrival  of  night  to  surprise  and  seize  them.  The 
disappearance  of  the  younger  Heydocke  was  no  longer  a  mystery. 
He  had  been  secured  and  carried  off  by  the  hostile  party,  to  prevent 
him  from  giving  the  alarm.  The  emergency  was  a  fearful  one,  and 
it  excited  consternation  amongst  all  except  Guy  Fawkes,  who  pre- 
served his  calmness. 

'  I  foresaw  we  would  be  attacked  to-night,'  he  said,  '  and  I  am 
therefore  not  wholly  unprepared.  Our  oaly  chance  is  to  steal  out 
unobserved  ;  for  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  as  their  force  is 
probably  numerous,  and  I  am  as  helpless  as  an  infant,  while  Father 
Garnet's  broken  arm  precludes  any  assistance  from  him.  The  sub- 
terranean passage  leading  from  the  oratory  to  the  further  side  of 
the  moat  having  been  stopped  up  by  the  pursuivant  and  his  band. 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  cross  the  drawbridge,  and  as  soon  as  it  grows 
sufficiently  dark,  we  must  make  the  attempt.  We  have  no  horses, 
and  must  trust  to  our  own  exertions  for  safety.  Catesby  would  now 
be  invaluable.  It  is  not  like  him  to  desert  his  friends  at  the  season 
of  their  greatest  need.' 

*  Great  as  is  my  danger,'  observed  Viviana,  *  I  would  rather,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  he  were  absent,  than  owe  my  preserva- 
tion to  him.    I  have  no  fears  for  myself.' 

*  And  my  only  fears  are  for  you,'  rejoined  Fawkes. 

Half  an  hour  of  intense  anxiety  was  now  passed  by  the  party. 
Garnet  was  restless  and  uneasy.  Oldcorne  betrayed  his  agitation 
by  unavailing  lamentations,  by  listening  to  every  sound,  and  by  con- 
stantly rushing  to  the  windows  to  reconnoitre,  until  he  was  checked 
by  Fawkes,  who  represented  to  him  the  folly  of  his  conduct.  Vi- 
viana, though  ill  at  ease,  did  not  allow  her  terror  to  appear,  but  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  the  immoveable  demeanour  of  Guy  Fawkes, 
who  always  became  more  coUected  in  proportion  to  the  danger  with 
which  he  was  environed. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  above-mentioned,  it  had  become 
quite  dark,  and  desiring  his  companions  to  follow  him,  Guy  Fawkes 
drew  his  sword,  and,  grasping  the  hand  of  Viviana,  led  the  way 
down  stairs.  Before  opening  the  door  he  listened  intently,  and, 
hearing  no  sound,  issued  cautiously  forth.  The  party  had  scarcely 
gained  the  centre  of  the  court,  when  a  petronel  was  discharged  at 
them,  which,  though  it  did  no  damage,  served  as  a  signal  to  the  rest 
of  their  foes.  Guy  Fawkes,  who  had  never  relinquished  his  hold  of 
Viviana,  now  pressed  forward  as  rapidly  as  his  strength  would  per- 
mit, and  the  two  priests  followed.  But  loud  shouts  were  raised  on 
the  drawbridge,  and  it  was  evident  it  was  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

Uncertain  what  to  do,  Guy  Fawkes  halted,  and  was  about  to  return 
to  the  house,  when  a  shout  from  behind  told  him  that  their  retreat 
was  intercepted.  In  this  dilemma  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
attempt  to  force  a  passage  across  the  drawbridge,  or  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  and  though  Guy  Fawkes  would  not  at  other  seasons  have 
hesitated  to  embrace  the  former  alternative,  he  knew  that  his 
strength  was  not  equal  to  it  now. 

While  he  was  internally  resolving  not  to  yield  himself  with  life, 
and  supporting  Viviana,  who  clung  closely  to  him,  the  clatter  of 
hoofs  was  heard  rapidly  approaching  along  the  avenue,  and  present- 
ly afterwards  two  horsemen  gallopped  at  full  speed  toward  the  draw- 
bridge. This  sound  had  likewise  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ene- 
my ;  who,  apprehensive  of  a  rescue,  prepared  to  stop  them.  But  the 
tremendous  pace  of  the  riders  rendered  this  impossible.  A  few 
blows  were  exchanged,  a  few  shots  fired,  and  they  had  crossed  the 
drawbridge. 
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^  Who  goes  there  t'  shouted  Qay  Fawkes,  as  the  horsemen  ap. 


*  It  is  the  voice  of  Gay  Fawkes/  cried  the  foremost,  whose  tones 
proclaimed  that  it  was  Catesby.  <  They  are  here,'  he  cried,  reining 
in  his  steed. 

*  Where  is  Viviana  V  vociferated  his  companion,  who  was  no  other 
than  Humphrey  Chetham. 

*Here — here,'  replied  Guy  Fawkes. 

With  the  quickness  of  thought,  the  young  merchant  was  by  her 
side,  and  in  another  moment  she  was  placed  on  the  saddle  before 
him,  and  borne  at  a  headlong  pace  across  the  drawbridge. 

*  Follow  me,'  cried  Catesby.  'I  will  clear  a  passage  for  you. 
Once  across  the  drawbridge,  you  are  safe.  A  hundred  yards  down 
the  avenue,  on  the  right,  you  will  find  a  couple  of  horses  tied  to  a 
tree.    Quick  !  quick  !' 

As  he  spoke,  a  shot  whizzed  past  his  head,  and  a  tumultuous  din 
in  the  rear  told  that  their  pursuers  were  close  upon  them.  Strik. 
ing  spurs  into  his  steed,  Catesby  dashed  forward,  and  dealing  blows 
right  and  left,  cleared  the  drawbridge  of  its  occupants,  many  of 
whom  leaped  into  the  moat  to  escape  his  fury.  His  companions 
were  close  at  his  heels,  and  got  over  the  bridge  in  safety. 

*  Fly ! — fly !'  cried  Catesby, — *  to  the  horses — the  horses  !  I  will 
check  all  pursuit.' 

So  saying,  and  while  the  others  flew  towards  the  avenue,  he  faced 
his  opponents,  and  making  a  desperate  charge  upon  them,  drove 
them  backwards.  In  this  conflict,  though  several  shots  were  fired, 
and  blows  aimed  at  him  on  all  sides,  he  sustained  no  injury,  but 
succeeded  in  defending  the  pass  sufficiently  long  to  enable  his 
friends  to  mount. 

He  then  rode  ofi*  at  full  speed,  and  found  the  party  waiting  for 
him  at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  Father  Oldcome  was  seated  on  the 
same  steed  as  his  superior*  After  riding  with  them  upwards  of  a 
mile,  Humphrey  Chetham  dismounted,  and  resigning  his  horse  to 
Viviana,  bade  her  farewell,  and  disappeared. 

'  And  now,  to  London !'  cried  Catesby,  striking  into  a  road  on  the 
right,  and  urging  his  steed  to  a  rapid  pace. 

*  Ay,  to  London ! — to  the  Parliament-house !'  echoed  Fawkes,  fol- 
lowing him  with  the  others. 


proached  him. 
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DICKT  8UBTT  IN  VAWIT. 

SiTBTT,  the  comedian,  had  one  soti,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond« 
The  boy  had  just  come  home  from  school  for  the  holidays :  and  walk- 
ing down  the  Strand  with  his  father,  Suett  took  him  into  a  pastry** 
cook's  shop  to  treat  him  to  some  tarts.  After  the  lad  had  eaten  as 
many  as  he  c^uld,  Suett  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  pay  tot 
them,  when,  lo  !  there  Was  no  money  there.  Suett  was  much  dis- 
concerted, and  said  to  the  woman  behind  the  counter,  ^  Oh,  la  ! 
donH  you  know  me,  my  dear  1  * — *  No,  sir*' '  I  am  Mr.  Suett,  the 
comedian*'  The  woman  replied  sulkily^  ^  SIm  could  not  help  that.' 
— *  Won't  you  trust  me,  marm  V  said  Dicky  3  but  the  lady's  look 
was  enough,  and  he  was  fain  to  send  his  son  home  for  the  money^ 
while  he  remained  in  the  shop  till  his  return.  Here  he  ever  and 
anon  poked  his  odd  face  out  at  the  door,  exclaiming.  '  0  la  !  la ! 
ha  !  O  dear  !  la !  Here's  the  great  Mr.  Suett,  the  eomeaian,  in  pawn 
for  ten  penn'orth  of  tarts  f  O  la  !  only  think — ha  !  ha !  Pawned  for 
ten  penn'orth  of  tarts  1' 

Wiaif  FBIBNDS. 

Bernard,  the  pleasant  dramatic  author,  was  describing  an  evenh^g 
he  passed,  when  a  large  company  were  invited  to  a  house  bf  very 
small  dimensiohs,  in  the  month  of  July.  He  had  attired  hiins^If  m 
a  new  stiit,  and  the  visitors  were  so  jammed  together,  that  some  of 
the  effects  of  the  Uaek-h^le  of  Calcutta  w«re  exemplified  in  the 
^  perspirisg  heroes.'  '  When  I  ffot  home,'  said  Bernard*  ^  after  six 
hours'  crowding,  I  discovered  ^t  the  '  dye  was  cast'  aU  oyer  xoy 
ytrson.'"^*  Ay,'  replied  his  friend  Barnahyt  *  yPM  yow/IW 
^0ny-«olouied.' 

BARCT  mNlfSR. 

Tokely,  the  comic  actor,  although  a  young  man,  died  a  victim  to 
iaCeittperance.  He  drank  so  much  ardeni  spirits^  that  the  etther  per- 
Esrners  were  eonifelled  to  oomplaia  to  Mr.  FAwicttl^  the  wq»m§^$ 
that  Tokely  at  the  rehearsals  was  not  bearable  ;  he  was,  in  faet^ 
nmt  offensive.  Fawcett,  with  a  kind  feeling,  wad  with  real  admiffi* 
tion  of  the  young  actor's  talents  (which  weve  original  and  effective,) 
undertook  to  give  him  a  lecture.  He  pointed  out  to  him  the  folly  pi 
his  conduct  ^  that  it  would  destroy  him  in  his  profession  ;  and  e»#v 
tiated  so  eloquently  and  in  ao  parental  a  manner  on  the  sul^eot,  thai 
both  parties  shed  tears.  Fawoett,  perceiving  that  he  had  piodaoed 
an  eneet,  and  thinking  that  he  had  almost  gone  too  faiff  toUL  Tokel|r 
that '  he  did  not  object  to  a  little  stimnlus  or  exhilaration  o/i^^  din* 
nei  ;  bat  that  Tokehr  nmst  sacredly  promise  him  that  he  iroujd  not 
for  the  future  drink  anything  prior  to  that  meal.'  Tbey  iiarte4» 
Fawcett  convinced  that  Tolwly  wonld  beoome  a  refctfmiaa  man* 
Two  days  afterwards  a  rehearsal  of  a  iavce  was  calted  at  e}ev^ 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  $  ia  this  £tfoe  Tokely  was  te  sitstain  a  ptp* 
minent  character  ;  but,  alas  !  the  performers  in  a  body  .fiaine  and 
reiterated  their  complaiau  of  him.  Faweett  bedcDaed  the  nnfonn- 
Bite  Tokety  aside,  seTerely  lenoBstiated  wkh  him,  and  seaii|idl4 
him  af  his  Toar,  ^  that  he  waaUao*  tonekaartlHif  •  ^ 
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ft/if«r  dinner.'   At  thk  thne  the  greem-room  olock  was  ien  minmies 

past  eleven.  Tokely,  with  great  modesty  and  simplicity,  replied  to 
Mr.  Fawcett,  *  I  have  dined,  sir*' 

SHUTfitt. 

On  January  20,  1776,  Shuter,  the  comedian,  was  robbed  by  two 
footpads  in  Tottenham-court-road  ^  though  he  told  them  that  he 
though  it  very  hard  to  be  robbed  by  others,,  when  he  bad  been  rob- 
bing nimself  all  his  life. 

JOHN  REIVB,  MOULTSTNOk 

John  Reeve  was  accosted  in  the  Kensington  road  by  an  elderly 
female,  with  a  small  bottle  of  gin  in  her  hand.  '  Pray,  sir,  I  beg 
yourpardont  is  this  the  way  to  the  workhouse  V  John  gave  her  a 
look  of  clerical  dignity,  and,  pointing  to  the  bottle^  gravely  said, 
'  NO)  ma'am  ;  but  that  ibJ 

GiJtaiCK  JUa>  MRS.  OLIVB* 

Garrick  having  a  green-room  wrangle  with  Mrs.  Clive,  after  list- 
ening to  all  she  had  to  say,  replied,  ^  Madami  I  have  heard  of  tartar 
and  brimstone,  andkpowthe  effects  of  both  i  but  you  are  the  cream 
of  one,  and  the  flower  of  the  other.' 

MBW  APPUCATION  OF  WHI8KET. 

At  a  celebrated  convivial  society,  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Lein- 
«teT  sat  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  having  a  pair  of  vice-presidents.  The  Knight  of  Kerry  remarked 
to  the  gentleman  who  was  next  to  him,  ^  Behold  the  two  vices  of 
their  respective  countries,  Feriniosh&ud  Inishone  /' 

DUBLIN  QALLBRT  ACTDIBIfeB. 

Mr.  Morris  Bamett,  who  has  gained  a  reputation  in  the  London 
theatres  for  his  finished  performance  of  ^MonsiMr  Jacquess'  was  on 
a  visit  to  Dublin.  Although  the  season  was  over,  Mr.  Galoraft,  the 
manager,  thought  that  a  very  profitable  night  nmght  be  produced  br 
the  engagement  of  Charles  Kean,  on  his  retuhi  from  Cork  ;  and  Geo* 
eraft  asked  Bamett  to  act  Monsieur  Jacques,  first  time  in  Dublin.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  for  Mr.  Kean  to  arrive  to  play  Richard 
nntil  eight  o'clock^  There  were  some  interlades  announced  between 
the  tragedy  and  the  farce  $  eonseqnemly  BarMtt  had  to  walk  on  ia 
^e  qaiet  character  of  pathos  (Monsieur  Jacquee)  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve  o'clock.  The  gallery  audience^  numerous,  remained  to  a 
man,  and  determined  to  have  their  '  ^aek '  for  their  money  f  but, 
unluckily,  it  had  entered  their  heads  that  Monsieur  Jacques  was 
somehow  tf  other  connected  with  an  exhibition  which  had  been 
given  at  the  L4>ndon  Adelpfai,  and  elsewhere  ;  moreover,  they  eonfus. 
ed  it  with  the  lentomime  of '  Jocko,'  in  which  poor  Masnrier  wms  ss 
admirable. 

Bamett  begia  him  sentimental  scene,  and  was  delivering  it  with  all 
the- pathos  he  could  ib«ster,  when  he  heard  li  man  m  the  gallery  ex- 
claim,'  Holy  f«|her,  jt  Unot  ameiiksjri'  Startled  at  this,  lie  pro- 
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ceeded  t&  act  his  best,  whett  another  fellow  caUed  aut, '  Where's 
jooT  tail,  and  be  d — d  to  you  %  ' 

Bamett  thought  it  now  high  time  to  push  on  as  xapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  arrived  at  the  part  where  Monsieur  Jacques  salutes  the 
girls.  Here  the  whole  gallery  started  up,  and  cried  out, '  Ah,  the 
oold  thief!'    This  concluded  the  performance. 

HARLBT,  LORD  OXFORD^ 

At  Lord  Oxford's  seat,  at  Wimple,  there  hune  a  fine  picture  of 
Harley  in  his  robes  as  speaker,  with  the  roll  of  the  bill  in  his  hand 
for  bringing  in  the  House  of  Hanover,  which  was  snpposed  to  have 
been  accomplished  by  his  casting  vote.  In  allusion  to  Harley's  be^ 
ing  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower,  Prior  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  the 
white  scroll,  *Bill  paid,  16th  July,  I7I5.' 

Harley,  like  many  an  ex-minister,  became  hypochondriacal  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  His  active  mind,  not  having  any  pabulum  to 
feed  it,  began  to  prey  upon  itself.  He  became  deaf,  or,  at  least, 
thought  himself  so.  When  some  one  asked  him,  whether  he  had  ever 
observed  himself  to  be  deaf  when  he  was  in  office,  '  Faith,'  replied 
he,  *  I  was  then  so  afraid  of  my  head,  that  I  did  not  attend  very  much 
to  my  ears.* 

MONSIEUR  DE  VIVONNE. 

Monsieur  de  Vivonne,  who  was  commander 'Of  the  French  expedi- 
tion against  Messina,  writincr  from  that  place  to  the  King,  closed 
his  letter  in  these  words,  *  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  to  finish 
the  afi&ir,  we  only  want  ten  thousand  men.'  He  gave  his  letter  to 
seal  to  Du  Terron,  commissioner  of  the  army,  who  wtis  bold  enough 
to  add,  '  and  a  general.^ 

COLLBY  GIBBER. 

This  actor  was  extremely  haughty  as  a  theatrical  manager,  and 
very  insolent  to  dramatists.  When  he  had  rejected  a  play,  if  the 
author  desired  him  to  point  out  the  particular  parts  of  it  which  dis- 
pleased him,  he  took  a  pinch  of  snufT,  and  answered  in  general  terms, 
*  Sir,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  coerce  my  passions.^ 

ABSENT  BRIDEGROOM. 

In  1787  John  Philip  Kemble  married  the  widow  of  Brereton,  (she 
was  formerly  Miss  P.  Hopkins,)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bannister  undertook 
to  give  them  a  wedding  dinner.  By  some  accidental  alteration  in 
the  play-bills,  Kemble  was  announced  to  perform  at  Drury  Lane 
theatre  on  that  evening.  He  therefore  quitted  his  bride  and  a  very 
agreeable  party  at  Bannister's  house,  to  toil  through  five  acts  of 
mntdet.  After  which,  totally  forgetting  that  he  had  been  married 
in  the  morning,  and  adhering  to  old  and  constant  habit,  he  walked 
from  the  theatre  to  his  own  house,  and  seated  himself  in  his  easy 
chair,  with  his  lamp  and  his  book,  in  his  library.  The  bride  and  party 
waited,  in  due  expectance  of  the  arrival  of  the  tragedian  ;  but  in  vain. 
Bannister  was  compelled  to  convey  the  lady  to  her  husband,  who, 
(as  Bannister  informed  the  writer,)  was  rather  astonished  at  the  in- 
troaion  of  visitors  at  that  time  of  night. 

'the  UGHT  FANTianO  TOE.' 

Robert  JoUivg  was  imping  at  an  eveoing  pairty ,  Jobliag  wan 
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dmoflt  as  fat  as  Falstaff.  A  lady  ramarkadr  that,  for  so  aofpidant  s 
person,  '  his  dancing  was  extremely  light.'  *  Lights  i— daw/  said 
fiamabjr ;  *  how  ean  yon  be  surprised  at  that,  censideriAg  kia  taper 
leg*!' 

a.  s.  V.  f  • 

An  old-fashioned  couple,  in  1806,  received  a  card  of  invitation  te 
dinner  from  some  much  gayer  foUu  than  themselves.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  card  was  the  then  new  R.  S.  V.  P.  This  puz^iled  the 
worthy  pair.  It  might  puzzle  us  in  these  days^  although  most  of 
us  are  a  little  better  aoquainted  with  the  French — '  Mepimd4z  s^il 
V0U8  plait,*  The  old  gentleman  took  a  nap  upon  it,  fvom  which  he 
was  awaked  by  his  helpmate,  who  said,  after  shaking  kim  up,  *  My 
love,  I  have  found  it  out.  R.  $.  V.  P.  It  means-*-i2efusiAer  six 
v€ry  punctual.^ 

TOMMT  ATDN, 

Dear  old  Tommy !  AX\  who  have  had  the  pleasure  to  b9  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Whitbread,  or  Southill,  during  a  number  of  years,  must 
have  known  that  fine  0I4  fellow.  Tommy  Atkin.  We  can  tell  a  few 
tales  of  him.  Alas,  he  is  dead  and  gone !  With  all  his  fooleries^ 
his  whims,  his  extravagances,  there  was  a  jovial  kind  heart  about 
him,  that  endeared  him  to  most  of  the  persons  to  . whom  he  was  in- 
troduced. His  first  connection  with  Samuel  Whitbread  was  at  eol' 
Iege«  Tommy  Atkin,  beinff  an  extremely  entertaining  companion, 
was  afterwards  invited  by  his  friend  Samuel  to  pass  a  week  at  his 
seat  in  Bedfordshire.  Tom  accepted  the  invitation  gratefully,  and, 
to  prove  ki$  gratitude^  he  remained  a  guest  of  that  opulent,  distin- 
guished, and  worthy  family,  for  thibtt-thbee  yeahs  I  More  of  this 
eccentric  old  boy,  anon. 

HOOD- WINKED. 

On  the  facetious  Thomas  Hood  coming  to  town  one  day,  he  called 
on  an  equally  facetious  friend,  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
with  the  intention  of  dining  with  him.  The  friend,  however,  hap- 
pened to  have  an  engagement  i  but,  as  he  had  reasons  for  not  treat- 
mg  Hood  with  any  want  of  hospitality,  and  knowing  that  he  must 
return  to  Enfield  early,  he  asked  Hood  to  accompany  him  to  a  vete^ 
rinary  surgeon's,  where  he  was  compelled  to  go  on  busiuess.  I'he 
friend,  knowing  Hood's  state  of  stomach,  took  him  to  see  a  horse^s 
tail  cut  off  I  an  operation  which  positively  induced  Hood  to  decline 
any  idea  of  eating  a  dinner. 

ELEGANT  COimiMENT. 

Wlien  Rousseau  was  banished  from  Geneva,  he  landed  at  Dover, 
January  1 1th,  1766,  and  visited  Drury  Lane  theatre  on  the  23d,  to 
witness  the  performance  of  Zara  ana  Lethe,  by  command  of  their 
Majesties.  Upon  this  occasion  Garrick  played  Lusignan  and  Lord 
Ohalkstone.  Rousseau  was  much  gratified,  and  complimented  him 
by  saying, '  Sir,  you  have  n\ade  me  cry  at  your  tragedy,  and  langh  at 
your  comedy,  though  I  scarce  understood  a  word  of  your  language.' 

DR.  JONES^I  SHOE  TAX. 

This  tax  was  proposed  in  January.  1787.  Mr.  Rose  had  a  very 
fj^OT'^We  opuiion  of  it,  and  it  was  calculated  that  it  would  bring  an 
^^WtUMi  to  the  M¥eni«t#r  about  four  hundred  thousaBd  Doindapcr 
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annum.  Of  this  tax  Major  Topham  remarked,  that '  Dr.  Jones  and 
his  shoe-tax  had  already  been  productive  of  many  a  pinching  appre- 
hension ;  and  for  any  club,  in  town  or  country,  we  give  it  as  a  toast 
to  our  fellow-sufferers,  "May  Dr.  Jones's  shoe  be  on  Mr.  Pitt's  IcutT ' 

A  SENSIBLE  LITTLE  BOT. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  celebrated  dentist,  took  his  son 
to  have  his  mouth  inspected  by  that  able  artist,  who,  with  wonder- 
ful celerity,  removed  seven  of  the  boy's  first  teeth.  Upon  the  boy 
trying  out  with  surprise,  and  a  little  pain,  Cartwright  said,  '  Never 
mind.  Johnny,  your  teeth  will  come  again.' 

Johnny,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  inquired, '  Will  they  come  again 
before  dinnerj  Mr.  Cartwright  V 

THE  EARL  OF  OaESTBRPIELD. 

In  the  winter  HYG,  in  one  of  the  public  rooms  at  Bath,  the  voung 
Lord  Chesterfield  accidentally  drop])ed  his  snufiT-box.  A  gentleman, 
who  was  standing  near  snatched  it  instantly  from  the  floor,  and  po. 
litely  returned  it  to  the  noble  owner.  His  lordship,  with  great  in- 
difference, turned  away  his  head,  and  pocketed  his  box,  without 
seeming  to  notice  the  favour,  which  conduct  extorted  from  the 
finder  the  following  severe  but  pertinent  exclamation: — *I  am 

{positive,'  said  he,  Uhai  gentleman  never  read  Lord  Chesterfield's 
etters.' 


LOVE'S  SECOND  SIGHT. 

I  idowo  thee  long  before  we  met, 

iij  dreams  had  traced  thy  form  so  well ; 
1  heard  thy  name,  nor  could  for^t 

The  tender  mnsio  of  iti  spell. 

And  when  at  but  I  saw  thoee  eyes, 

They  teemed  no  wanderintp  mee  imknowii« 
Bat  etafSi  thu  from  my  native  ikiea 

Their  beams  o'er  all  my  life  had  thrown. 

When  thou  wert  mine,  I  asked  my  heart 

What  meant  its  strange  foreboding  fear, 
That  whispered  we  were  doomed  to  part, 

Even  when  most  happy  and  most  dear  t 

Although  the  bloom  was  on  thy  cheek. 

To  me  U  wore  a  hue  of  gloom } 
The  tones  that  would  thy&ndness  speak 

Sighed  like  the  wind  around  a  tomb. 

T6o  much  mj  trembling  heart  has  known 

Tliat  casts  a  shade  on  coming  years; 
The  present  never  was  my  own, — 

And,  oh !  how  sad  the  past  appears ! 

Alas !  the  &tal  gift  was  vain 

That  taught  how  flrail  my  hopes  must  be— 
Time  found  m«)  after  yean  of  pain, 

All  unprepared  for  loiuig  tkee  I 

LoMl  imn  CttRMLS. 
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IRISH  INVENTION. 

BY  P.  M*TEAGUE,  ESQ. 

How  comes  it,  as  we  often  hear  it  said,  that  we  Irish  people, 
living  so  near  England, — that  England,  which  (according  to  the 
map)  seems  to  be  actually  hugging  Ireland;  or  (turned  another 
way)  carr^ang  her  on  her  hack,  as  our  honest  women  here  so  dearly 
love  to  carry  their  children, — how  comes  it,  as  people  /ancy,  that 
we  are  not  so  inventive  as  our  neighbours,  or  nurses  f  That  we 
^don^t  take  after  the  mother  spin  so  little  cotton  5  have  such  little 
specks  of  rail-roads ;  and  don't  yet  build  or  furnish  our  steamers  1 
These  might  be  puzzling  questions,  and  I  believe  frequently  prove 
so  to  the  uninitiated,  particularly  when  we  call  to  mind  how  very 
kind  and  tender  hearted,  and  generous,  England  has  been  to  us,  and 
what  pains  she  has  taken  in  our  education  !  Bad  manners  to  you, 
Larry,  where's  your  bow  ?')  But  to  us,  learned  as  we  are  in  such 
matters  at  least,  not  at  all  so :  and  proud  and  happy  do  I  feel  in 
having  this  opportunity  of  assuring  my  readers  that  I  can  most 
agreeably  undeceive  them ;  and  if  I  don't  convince  them  that  Ire- 
land is  a  country  of  invention,  and  deep  invention,  too ;  and  that 
since  the  world  began  no  people  have  existed  half  so  full  of  inven- 
tion as  the  Irish,  I  will  give  them  leave  to  look  as  cross  at  me  as 
they  please  when  we  meet  again. 

The  only  difierence,  then,  between  English  and  Irish  inventions 
consists  in  the  following  points.  That  English  inventions  are  mere- 
ly mechanical,  while  Irish  inventions  are  amusingly  hyperbolical ; 
and  if  in  some  respects  exciting  to  risibility,  yet  disclosing  in  others 
a  world  of  wonder,  with  an  attendant  moon  of  instruction. 

To  illustrate  my  argument  as  an  Irishman,  look  at  the  spinning- 
jennies,  as  they  call  tnem, — was  there  ever  such  sameness  1  No  va- 
riety ;  all  as  like  one  another  as  two  pins.  Now  we  could  not  bear 
that.  The  very  idea  of  such  shoals  of  things  all  turning  the  same 
way  would  bother  us  out  of  our  senses.  But,  if  one  could  be  made 
to  go  one  way,  and  one  another  way,  thai  might  do  i  or  if  they 
would  leave  off  having  so  many  Jennies  altogether,  and  let  some 
Jemmy^s  come  among  them,  that  might  be  better  still.  '  By  the 
powers !  ther'  'ud  be  twisting  and  turning  enough  then !' 

Also,  Mn  regard  to  them  steam-ships  and  railways,'  we  have 
heard  all  about  them  from  the  cattle-dealers  and  pig-drivers,  and 
don't  like  them  at  all.    Here's  a  case  of  hardship. 

'  Terry  Donohue  tuk  twinty  pigs  all  the  way  over  to  Liverpool, 
and  hurted  and  damaged  the'  wor  in  the  big  shtamer ;  for  some  av 
thim  had  the  hair,  and  schnouts,  an'  tails  burnt  aff,  by  r'ason  they 
'ud  be  rubbing  thimselves  ag'in  the  shimmeny,  which,  though  paint- 
ed black  (which  desaved  the  pigs)  was  red-hot  all  the  time.  Well, 
as  we  were  saying,  Terry  ^ot  what  was  left  of  his  twinty  pigs,  and 
saw  them  safe  put  into  a  big  box  they  carry  them  in  to  Manshess- 
THBB,  and  that  was  on  the  thrain,"  an'  he  taking  a  small  glass  of 
sperrets  with  a  fr'ind,  after  all  the  salt  water  he  had  on  the  sayy 
which  brings  an  the  "  druthe."  ' 

*  Murder  t'  nit  Terry,  *  where's  me  pigs  V  siz  Terry. 
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^  "Halfways  to  Mai>»li6$8ther  be  thi%"  six  a  big,  iged-nosed  fallow, 
with  his  two  hands  stuck  in  his  two  breeches-pockets. 
* "  Will  I  catch  thim     says  Terry. 

' "  To  be  sure  you  will,  if  you  run  quick  enough/'  siz  the  raan  wid 
tbe  big  nose,  m  he. 

^So  aflT  Terry  staited  at  the  top.  of  his  speed,  aad  hadn't  run  Qve 
miles  before  he  found  all  his  pigs  on  the  thi^in,x>r  the  rails,  or  whal- 
-ever  they  call  them,  cut  into  iittle  bits,  and  the  heads  av  thim 
^kwioshed  so  he  couldn't  tell  one  from  another^  and  divil  o'  bit  ,9' 
satisfaction  ever  he  got  from  the  boord  of  the  commet'hee  of  di- 
recthurs,"  only  they  tould  him  that  sometimes,  when  the  craturs  axe 
unruly,  the  wheels  of  tbe  pig-boxes  do  come  aff,  and  that  whenever 
flich  a  thing  happens,  their  rules  made  them  cut  the  pigs  into  $oor- 

After  this  plain,  if  not  affecting  recital,  well  might  the  pig-drimer 
exclaim,  *  What  soort  of  inventions  are  these,  I  wonder,  that  'ud 
bum  the  hair,  and  tails,  and  schnouts'*  aff  of  a  poor  man's  pigs,  and 
then  have  them  cut  intp  bits  and  soorsedgn  V  Also,  '  what  kind  of 
justice  from  the   Boord  of  the  commetthee  of  Pirecthurs  V  ' 

And,  we  might  add,  what  would  our  poor  people  be  without  their 
wit,  their  hujpo^our,  and  invention  1  Nothing !  absolutely  nothing, 
but  a  half-starved,  ignorant,  and  shivering  race,  in  rags  and  tatters, 
poasessingt  in  Xact,  nothing  in  their  compositions  ^  form  a  study, 
create  an  interest,  or  raise  a  smile. 

But^  set  their  wits  at  work — ^their  native,  racy,  unfathomable  wits, 
— attend  to  the  peculiar  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  the  deep  twinkle  of 
the  eye»  as  Paddy  draws  '  at  sight'  upon  the  overflowing  stores  of 
his  invention^  and  first  most  solemnly  declaring  that  'he  would 
scorn  to  tell  bis  honoujp  a  lie,'  or  '  that  the  devil  a  word  of  lie  was 
in  it,'  he  will  give  you  at  a  moment's  warning  a  string  of  pure  in- 
ventions not  to  be  rivalled  or  surpassed  by  all  the  romancers  in  tl^ 
world. 

.  The  most  common  occurrence  upon  which  poor  Paddy  is  ques- 
tioned will  be  ingeniously  turned,  or  coaxed,  or  twisted  into  nume- 
rous different  versions,  just  as  he  thinks  he  can  noost  successful^ 
gratify  the  person  he  is  addressing,  most  efficiently  serve  his  owii 
purposes,  or  tickle  and  amuse  any  bystander.  Should,  however,  his 
ready  eye  detect  either  suspicion  or  displeasure,  straightway,  and 
without  the  slightest  embarrassment,  be  will  repompose  his  narra- 
tive, and  will  just  as  readily  swallaw  all  he  had  previously  said,  as  a 
well-cooked  potato. 

Of  course  most  people,  and  you  in  particulaor,  who  are  expecting 
nothing  else,  see  through  this  flimsy  kind  of  scheming  at  once )  but 
the  curiosity  of  the  case  lies  in  this — that  Paddy  himself  is  eaually 
4iware  of  probable  detection ;  and  yet,  from  some  unaccountable  de- 
sire to  bother,  flatter,  or  humbug  you,  cannot  for  the  soul  of  him 
desist. 

However  you  may  regret  the  want  of  truth  and  principle,  such 
scenes  as  these  are  frequently  amusing  ^  Padd^  forces  you  to  laugh 
at  some  ridiculous  tale  or  conceit,  which  has  little  or  no  foundation, 
and  all  the  while  is  but  too  frequently  endeavouring  to  divert  vour 
attention  from  some  deeper-laid  scheme  of  roguery,  9uch  as  I  have 
before  endeavpured  to  present  in  the  history  of  Watty  Ilahertv. 

To  a  certain  extent  I  had  a  kind  or  a  '  aoort'  of  a  Watty  Flaherty 
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-  myself  in  my  servJce — I  don't  thmk  he  komlHigpred  quite  eo  mach^ 
but  he  did  his  best.  It  was  not  for  want  of  a  right  good  will  that 
way.  He  was  a  willing,  active,  handy  lad ;  a  fCK)d  groom,  passably 
honest,  and  one  who,  I  never  donbtea  (having  nad  a  trial  of  his  rea- 
diness that  way),  would  have  risked  his  life  in  defending  mine. 
His  name  was  Tom  Dilhm.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  conW  rarely 
depend  upon  one  word  he  said.  He  was  also  an  inveterate  smokery 
and,  having  afterwards  taken  to  the  '  dhrop' — thoagh  happy  am  I  to 
do  him  this  justice,  he  has  sinc^  abjured  it,  with  more  than  two 
miltiohs  of  his  eoontr3rmen — I  Was  obliged  to  '  dhrop'  him.  Hit 
inventions  were  at  times  rather  amusing,  and  his  lies  were  told  with 
gratuitous  perseverance.    As  for  instanee* 

Sitting  in  the  kitchen  one  cold,  n&iuy  day,  close  to  the  fire, 
smoking  away  at  his  '  doodheen,'  in  came  an  old  be^fgai-man,  one  of 
those  mendicants  who  stroll  through  the  country,  living,  it  is  hard 
exactly  to  say  how,  and  nobody  knows  where ;  who  deal  m  news^ 
tales,  jokes,  and  gossip ;  frequently,  where  found  palatable,  in  scan- 
dal ;  welcome  to  the  poor,  and  often  to  the  richer  cmsses,  from  whom 
odd  shillings  and  sixpences  are  skilfully  extracted,  or  garments  and 
linen  (invariably  sold  for  whiskey) ;  who  get  dinners  and  beds  almost 
everywhere,  often  supporting,  and  with  consummate  art,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  *  natural.'  Such  a  man  was  *  Shauneen  Bann and,  if 
one  of  your  Watts  or  Arkwrights  of  the  present  day  were  asked 
how  this  beffgar  contrived  to  keep  such  a  multitudinous  assemblacfe 
of  rags  on  nis  back,  each  piece  in  its  proper  place, — ^probably  the 
greatest  projector  of  our  age  would  resign  the  palm  of  inventicm  to 
Shauneen  Baun.  My  son  had  gone  into  the  kitchen  for  his  gnn, 
and  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  closet ;  but  hearing  from  Tom 
Dillon  that  Shauneen  Baun  was  close  at  hand,  he  had  just  time  to 
sit  down  behind  some  linen,  when  the  scene  commenced,  and  for- 
tunately had  a  good  view  of  Shauneen  Baun  through  the  division  of 
a  pair  of  sheets,  though  Shauneen  Baun  could  not  see  him,— a  cir- 
cumstance which,  doubtless,  saved  his  pocket,  while  it  has  added  to 
our  stock  of  anecdote.  The  onus,  therefore,  was  on  Tom  Dillon  ; 
nor  did  he  fail  to  make  the  most  of  such  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  inrentive  powers  before  *  the  young  master.' 

Enter  SHAimEEw  Battn. — «God  save  ye,  Tom  Dillon  !' 

Tom. — Welcome,  Shauneen  !  Come  in,  man,  Fm  all  alone.  Sit 
down,  and  take  an  air  of  the  fire. 

Sfaaubeefi  looked  at  the  fire,  sat  down,  and  warmed  himself. 
(Tom  had  concealed  his  pipe,  but  Shauneen  had  smelt  the  tobacco.) 
*Musha  Tom,  but  this  fire  is  a  fine  thin^^ — so  it  is,  and  the  ould 
bones  aching  with  the  cowld  and  rumatiz/  (After  a  fidget,)  *  They 
tell  me  the  tibhachy  failed  entirely  in  Jlmirieah  this  year.  Oh,  blur- 
an'-'ouns !  utrhat'll  We  do  %  Have  y<m  any  tibbachy,  Tom  1  Myself 
jrev  the  lasht  rv'  it  I  had  away.' 

'  I  have,'  said  Tom. 

*  Where  ?   Shew  me  id,  till  I  put  h  in  my  pipe.' 
T6M. — I  have  it  here,  in  the  heel  of  my  fisnt 
SferitmisBM.'--^how  me  yout  hand. 
Tom. — Hould  your  own. 

So  Shauneen  neld  his  hand,  while  Tom  cut  up  the  tobacco  with 
his  knife  (which  is  the  custom  among  us).  Shauneen  quietly  put  all 
Tom  had  cut  faito  bis  own  pocket,  and  then,  banding  him  his  pipe. 
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«aid,  <  Hm»  Tote«  hmt^  Imm's  tbk  pipe^  and  fill  it      m  Iht  lib- 


So  Tom  did  $  and  having  lit  it  as  asual,  haaded  it  to  Shaiinoeti, 
who  pafiU  awmjr. 

Now,  then,  oommoneod  the  tug  of  war ;  curiosity^  food  for  gosaipi 
M  the  aide  ot  the  beggav  $  gloiioua  hvo^Nig,  lying,  and  inTontion, 
on  the  other.  ■ 

Shaunesn  (looking  up  at  the  eeiling,  and  down  at  the  flre)v— 
Tamh,  Tom  Dillon,  thia  is  a  warm,  anog  houae  |  but  whisper,  isn't 
Mr.  M'Teague  a  quare  soort  o'  man  to  have  suich  a  amall  little 
honae  and  place  here,  an'  he  going  in  bi^  earr'ge,  and  his  son  and 
himself  shtuck  up  ag'in  one  another  in  it  tooKn,  an'  he  keepjn'  another 
horse  along  with  that  ag'in,  and  dinin'  with  the  quality  intirely,  so 
they  are.    Does  he  keep  any  other  servant  here  with  versilf  t 

Tom  Dillon. — Whisha  i  (xod  help  your  ould  head,  now,  Shan- 
•eea,  for  what  you  said.  SmaU  piaee,  indeed  1  Yarrah  !  that  man 
has  twiaty  plaees !  This,  wher'  y'  are  now,  is  only  by  way  of  a 
shootia'-boz.  He  has  this  juist  when  it  j^ases  him  to  some  and 
knock  down  a  paftsrMg e,  or  eoax  the  tkraut  out  of  the  loch  beyant. 

SHAUBixBN.^--The  Lord  save  us  1  Is  it  twinty  places,  Tom,  in  aim- 
est,  and  servants  in  all  o'  thim  ? 

ToM.<^Divil  a  lie  in  it,  and  myself  believes  it  is  twinty-three  he 
has  in  all,  only  he  only  tuk  me  to fifuen*  There's  servants  in  all  o' 
thim,  mostly  on  boord-wages,  and  he  keeps  me  here  on  boord- 
wa^es ;  an'  a  little  weeahy  woman  tidying  the  bed-chambers  above. 
Yon  know  her  rery  well,  Shaun,  by  rason  she 's  a  bit  of  a  nun.  She 
cooks  his  ihnmi  illegant,  an'  his  game )  an'  has  the  fresh  eggs  and 
batter,  and  hot  rowls,  and  ffriddUe  cakes,  an'  a  furrin  thing  toased  up 
im  the  fryin'«pan,  made  of  the  yolks  of  maybe  siventy  eggs  at  a  tiaie 
-**'and  they  eaU  this  an  almmack^ — ^for  himself  and  the  younff 
masther  ;  an'  a  couple  of  fine  horses  I've  to  mind,  an'  a  little  work 
in  the  gardio,  and  ride  up  and  down  the  counthry  tin  miles  round 
with  arraats  and  letthera,  and  big  an'  little  parshils.  Sure,  when 
he's  here,  man  alive,  he  has  more  letthera,  and  notes,  and  missages, 
dum  Dan  O'Connell  would  in  the  ^  sason  of  parlimint'— ^  he  haa. 

Shaunebn . — Glory  be  to  God !  he  must  be  a  great  man  intirely  ; 
but,  honld  !  what  dix  he  give  yoa,  Tom  % 

Tov.-— Yeh  1  then  not  so  much,  adeod,  by  rason  I'm  young  yit. 
Only  eight^'^sizpence  a*wedc  myself  gets,  and  seven  shillings  the 
cook.  But,  then,  you  see,  Shauneen,  when  himsilf 's  at  home,  ware's 
wine,  and  cider,  and  Guinneaa'  porter  running  about  the  house  in  all 
derichtions,  an'  hit  always  brings  a  rowl  of  tibbachy  for  the  neigh- 
boma ;  but  he  won't  let  a  dhrop  of  whiskey  inside  the  dure* 

Shaun. — Ow  !  by  the  laws  that's  illegant,  boord  wagos  and  all  I 
Ok  1  he  mast  be  a  grand  ama,  and  a  real  gintleman.  I.wiaht  he  was 
to  the  fore  thia  minuet* 

ToK. — ^Begor !  if  he  was  he'd  give  you  a  shillin',  an'  yer  dinner, 
an'  a  glass  of  porter  to  seUle  the  pi'simHtM^  an'  then  he'd  ffive  you  a 
bran  new  pipe,  and  a  great  Ut  of  tibbachy,  and  a  good  bed  to  he  on 
at  anyhow. 

SsAtJiiXBir.—- Yarrah  !  now,  Tom  9  where  ia  he  this  way  } 
Tom.— Where  he  ia  1  I  thou^  everybody  know  ikoL  He's  at  the 
Curragh  o'  Kildare  this  day  with  the  Lord  LeA'nant,  and  all  the 
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ppreat  men  of  Ireland.  He  bat  three  horaet  Mkif^d  to  nm,  and  one 
18  to  go  to  him  from  Limerick,  and  whin  they  Ve  ran  in  the  Corragh, 
they're  to  go  to  Cork.  He  has  five  staUe-boys  an'  a  head-groom 
always  min<un'  thim,  an'  he  gives  the  groom  forty,  guineas  a-year, — 
an'  what  do  you  say  to  him  1 — ^but  won't  let  man  or  boy  belonging 
to  him  wear  a  livery.  Don't  ye  see  myself  has  a  firieze-eoat  an. 
He  and  the  young  masther  always  wears  the  County  Clare  Crieve, 
and  I'll  engage  they're  not  a-shy  or  ashamed  to  put  it  an. 

Shaun. — bilug  a  bowns  1  Is  thai  thrue  1  and  what  soort  is  the  sen  % 

Now  was  the  moment  of  Tom's  triumph,  as  his  great  object  was 
to  invent  something  to  tickle  him, 

Tom. — By  ^d !  all  that's  good.  He's  a  grand  young  gin-tekaan, 
and  very  fond  of  the  spoort-^huntin',  and  fishin',  and  sbootin',  and 
divarshons  entirely. 

Shaitn. — ^And  is  he  out  wid  the  father  1 

ToH. — ^Not  at  all.  He's  in  Cork,  this  ways,  gettin'  reddy  for  the 
races,  and  inthirin'  horses.  People  all  siz  he's  more  Irnoweaer  than 
the  masther  himself,  and  makes  the  money  fly  like  shot  out  of  a  gun. 
Divil  take  the  bit  o'  me,  but  'nd  go  through  fire  and  wather  for  his 
bidden.  Indeed,  we  had  some  words  toansej  but  he  didn't  turn  me 
afl^  nor  never  will,  plase  Ood  ! 

Shatjnbbn.^TAo^  /  may  be  in  Heaven,  sitHn*  upon  a  binchj  but  I'd 
like  to  be  in  yer  place,  Tom,  if  I  was  young  ag'in.  Here's  yer  pipe. 
I  must  be  afl*.  I've  to  go  tin  miles  to  a  ffintleman  that's  promiaed 
me  an  ould  coat,  and  maybe  I'll       a  shilKn',  too.-^Exit. 

However  successful  Tom  Dillon  might  be  considered  in  the  line 
of  invention,  yet  in  some  respects  I  think  his  glory  was  dimmed  by 
a  quiet-looking  old  fellow,  called  Tim  Curtin,  vmo  lived  with  a  much- 
respected  neighbour  of  mine,  Mr.  Good.  Still  there  was  this  stxikiw 
difierence  between  the  two,  My  servant's  wite  were  difilise  and 
voluminous,  while  Tim's,  on  the  contrary,  were  sententious  and  con- 
centrated. 

Mr.  Good,  who  is  one  of  the  kindest  masters  living,  takes  great 
pride  in  a  beautiful  lawn  and  pleasure-ground  round  lus  mansion  at 
Derg  View,  shut  in  by  thriving  plantations,  with  walks  round  them, 
prettily  laid  out. 

After  his  crop  of  hay  had  been  secured  and  stacked,  my  friend, 
like  a  first-rate  agriculturist,  as  he  is  admitted  to  be,  ordered  this 
land  to  be  dressed  secundum  artem,  and  soon  his  ground  was  covered 
with  valuable  manure,  deposited  in  heaps,  which  Tim  had  orders  to 
spread  without  delay.  Leaving  home  for  a  few  weeks,  what  was 
Mr.  Good's  surprise  on  returning  to  find  each  heap  in  its  first  posi- 
tion, and  Tim,  who  evidently  expected  what  was  to  follow,  leaning 
upon  his  shovel,  looking  at  them. 

Ma.  Good.— Why,  Tim,  what  have  you  been  about  all  this  time  % 
Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  1  Didn't  I  tell  yon  to  spread  this 
manure  out  immediatelv,  when  it  would  have  done  great  good  to 
the  land,  and  here,  you  lazy  scoundrel  I  you  have  left  these  heaps  to 
eat  away,  and  rot,  and  damage  the  grass  under  them  1 

Tim. — Why,  your  honour,  I've  done  my  best,  and  worked  hard 
every  day,  and  couldn't  do  more,  (pointing  to  two  krg^  heaps.) 
Does  yer  honour  see  them  two  hopes  yander  1 

Mr.  GU)OD.  To  be  sure  I  do ;  and  what,  of  that  ? 
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Tm*  Well,  sir-^tlMm  twahttpe«-^s  sore  as  Pm  tlandnig  spakmg 
now  to  yer  hononf—    [A  pause.] 
Mr»  Good.  Come,  now,  no  nonsense. 

Tim.  Whisht,  sir,  for  Ood's  sake !  Them  two  hapes^mysteri- 
onsly)— them  two  Tery  hapes,  yer  hononr,  I  spread  out  with  my 
own  shovel  here  this  blessed  momin* ;  and,  howevtr^  they  come  toge^ 
tker  agm  ! 

Having,  as  it  were,  the  spade  in  ovr  hands,  the  following  secM  m 
a  potato  field,  not  far  from  my  house,  may  be  here  related  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  it  took  place* 

Potato  digging  (as  now  and  then  rather  pompously  set  forth  in 
cur  newspapers)  is  sometimes  said  to  be  performed  gratuitously,  in 
token  of  admiration  of  some  great  little  man's  charaeter,  many  points 
of  which  very  character  the  people,  said  to  be  thus  adoring  it,  but 
too  frequently  in  their  hearts  despise. 

The  numbers  thus  en^ged  are,vof  course,  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  ground  to  be  dug.  For  instance,  for  the  work  of  dig. 
ging  an  Irish  acre  of  potatoes,  (more  than  one-third  larger  than  an 
English  acre,  forty  Irish  acres  making  sixty^-five  English, — for  this 
acre,  to  dig,  gather  up,  and  pit  the  crop,  in  one  day,  as  many  as 
forty  men  and  ten  women  and  children  will  often  be  collected. 
These  people,  however,  whether  they  really  love  the  person  for 
whom  they  are  employed  or  not,  (a  very  hard  question,)  will  expect 
either  their  regular  wages,  (vorving  from  tenpence  to  fifteen  pence 
per  day,  exclusive  of  aflowanoe,)  or  a  plentiful  repast  of  meat,  drink, 
and  vegetables;  and,  before  tee-totaiism  came  into  vogue,  each 
throat  was  actually  aching  for  whiskey. 

One  lovely  morning  last  October,  1  had  as  gay  and  merry  a  set  as 
could  well  be  collected  anywhere.    There  were  some  fine  active 

foung  men,  some  pretty  girls  too,  and  two  or  three  old  stagers  whom 
knew,  and  whose  yams  I  had  heard  before.  I  had  twenty  men 
altogether,  quite  sufficient  for  my  small  piece  of  potato-ground,  one 
man  to  each  ridge ;  and  as  I  found  them  talking,  which  is  ever  the 
case,  so  J  left  them  talking  and  kughing  too,  all  bands;  and  yet, 
with  all  this  laughing  and  talking-,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  regu- 
larity and  dexterity  of  the  work.  One  man  on  the  right  leads  the 
rest ;  he  is  in  advance  a  little  ;  and  so  they  all  follow,  as  the  military 
men  have  it,  in  eehdlon^  forming  a  regularly  inclined  line,  which 
seldom  varies.  There  I  found  them  digging  away,  and  turning  up 
the  beautifal  murphies -^vl  word,  by  the  by,  unknown  here.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  as  if  they  meant  to  call  them  ^^praties but  this  they 
cannot  do,  as  they  slip  over  the  r,  and  pronounce  them  *•  pt'shaties. 
Each  man  was  plying  his  long-handled  spade,  perfectly  erect  nt  his 
work — not  stooping  down  to  it  as  the  English  clodpoles  do-- and 
the  girls  and  little  children  were  following,  some  picking  tip,  others 
filling  a  large  basket,  which  one  of  the  men  took  it,  in  regular  turn 
with  the  rest,  to  carry  to  the  pit. 

And  may  be  there  wasn't  the  ^  ra'al  fun  going  an.'  It  does  one's 
very  heart  good  to  see  these  poor  people  enjoying  themselves  to- 

f ether,  leaving  all  their  cares  and  sorrows,  as  they  do  the  ^  pt'shaties,' 
ehind  them  ! 

I  am  afraid  I  lost  something  superexcellent,  as  they  were  all  roar* 
mg  out  at  a  sally  of  wit ;  and  even  Poddy  Kinnaan  hiniself,  an  old 
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Ml*w»  wild  eridcMUjr  hngkm  with  4iffio«ky«  m  if  kit  eheeks  would 
crack  in  the  operation— e?en  Paddy's  gravity  was  upset — he  was 
laughing,  though  seemingly  in  pain  by  doing  so.  Ail  the  oikera' 
*  polatoHrapa '  were  widely  enough  distended. 

There  was  Bill3r  Carmody  lea£ng  the  entire  operation ;  an  oldidi 
stager,  but  a  capital  hand  at  the  work,  and  a  still  better  one  at  a 

iiece  of  inrention.  Next  to  him,  howerer,  was  a  real  sly  fellow, 
evmy  Sooney,  who  was  often  mere  than  a  match  for  Billy  i  after 
him  another  of  the  same  '  soort,'  Rody  Scanlan  |  and  then  what  one 
may  call  a  btut^  Micky  Culligan,  who  was  a  little  deaf^  or  pretended 
to  be  so,  (the  latter  most  probably,  as  these  men  reap  immense  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  qaestion  and  answer,)  and  thus,  when  a  good 
thiiM[  was  said^  the  joke  was,  *  Did  you  hear  tkMt^  Micky  t' 
'  uod  bless  you«  boys  I'  I  said. 
*  Welcome,  sir.' 

'What  sort  of  a  crop  do  ye  call  thisV 

'  O,  iUesfant,  yer  honour.  Great  pt'shaties  entirely.  We  never 
seen  the  likes,  indeed,  yer  honour.' 

'  Oh,  it's  no  wonder,  with  the  mmnure  they  got !'  said  one« 

'  Sure  was  not  the  ridges  full  av  it !'  said  another;  and  so  paaaed 
on  the  jnraises  of  my  crop  all  down  the  line,  like  B,  feu  de  jots. 

'  Well,  boys,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  all  so  well  and  hearty,  and  none 
of  you  drinlung  whiskey.' 

SoDT.^ — In  troth,  yer  honour,  it's  a  good  thing  to  be  done  with  it, 
an'  we're  all  the  better.  I  was  wanst  and  I  never  could  get  enough 
of  it,  and  now  I'd  rather  take  the  ditch  wather. 

'  I  assure  you,  my  friends,  you  could  not  tell  me  any  thkiff  I  am 
prouder  to  hear  $  and  I  am  also  as  proud  to  add,  that  I  have  foUowed 
your  example,  and  have  left  off  the  usual  tumbler  after  dinner,  and 
so,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  will  every  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood. 
And  I  can  assure  you  I  never  felt  myself  better  in  my  life,  and  there- 
fore now  believe  that  whiskey  is  neither  conducive  to  health  nor 
strength,  and  certainly  not  either  to  peace  of  mind  or  body.' 

Omiss. — Oh,  long  life  to  yer  honour ;  that's  thrue  indeed ! 

Billy  OARicoDT.~An'  sure,  yer  honour,  we've  the  te-^cA-y  left 
us! 

'  Ton  have,  Billy,'  I  replied ;  '  and  I  don't  begrudge  it  you,  know- 
ing well^  though  not  myself  a  smoker,  what  cemfort  the  old  pipe 
gives  you  in  your  houses,  especially  when  you  come  in  wet  and 
tired ;  tmd  therefore,  though  I  should  only  insult  you  by  offering 
whiskey,  (not  a  drop  of  which  will  enter  mv  house  again,)  yet  I  hope 
you  will  find  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  plenty  of  tobacco,  and  each 
of  vou  a  new  pipe,  when  the  work  is  done.' 

OM]CKs.--Oh,  then,  that  yer  honor  may  eneroM,  and  that  we  may 
dig  ver  honour's  pt'shaties  agin  and  affin ! 

All  this  was  a  sort  of  *  overture.'   Now  began  the  entertainment. 

BiLLT  Cabmody. — Oh,  that  whiskey  was  iurr^Ue  stuff,  yer  honour ! 
Would  yer  honour  believe  what  it  did  one  day  to  myselif,  and  two  or 
three  more  av  us,  that  went  into  Dunny  Gorman's  house  there  beyani  ? 
An'  if  we  did,  we  had  some  hUVnui  to  settle ;  and  we  called  for  a  half 
pint,  and  we  filled  out  a  glass,  and  began  settling  the '  bish'nesa,'  an' 
we  all  heard  a  eraek  on  the  Uble,  an'  thin  the  glass  fiewny  and  so, 
begor,  we  iMt  the  whiskey  I  '  Oh,  ho,  ho  I  what's  tlus,  boys  V  sis 
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mrwlf.  <  BMdy/  at  I  to  the  ]andki4y,  *  eone  till  yon  see  whnt  jet 
whiskey  done  to  this  glass,'  sis  1.  An'  she  tuk  up  the  pieees,  and 
six  she,  *  This  is  all  the  '  denth'  of  the  ^  strinth'  of  the  liquor, 
boys,'  siz  she.  An*  so  she  went  to  her  closet,  and  brought  out  a  fine 
shtrong  thick  owld  glass,  an*  hirsilf  fiUt  it  fat  us  to  mtke  uti  the  loes ; 
and  siz  she,  *•  Here  now,'  siz  she,  and  held  it  up  close  at  ^fed  Hallo* 
ran's  nose.  '  shmell  to  that  now,'  siz  she  \  an'  if  she  did,  that  very 
mhmet  an  went  the  ould  glass,  and  cut  Ned's  noze  a'most  in  two  I 
Yarrah !  what  can  they  put  into  the  whiskey  that'll  make  it  go  aff 
that  way,  likt  sticks  a  breaking  f 

*  Did  you  hear  that,  Micky  1'  said  one. 

*  rWJbW,*  said  Micky.    '  VHh'ral,  I  te»  ye »' 

James  Aooney  was  not  the  man  to  listen  to  this  maireHotte  narra* 
tion  without  a  reply. 

<  rU  wi^r  a  hat  AiU  of  sixpences  ould  Mick  is  right.  Mysilf  haa 
seen  upwards  of  twinty  glasses  broke  that  same  way,  and  the  paint- 
ed tables /nyM/tW  up  whin  the  sperret  was  spih  an  them.  Indeed 
I  was  toult  this  often  enough !  But  sure,  hoys,  that's  nothin'  to 
what  Fatsy  Mungavan,  an'  mysilf,  an'  another  boy  seen  with  our 
own  eyes  at  ScariiT.  We  wor  there  together  on  a  Sunday  to  get 
mass;  and  after  that  we  went  to  Mat  Tracy's,  him  that  keeps  the 
shop  an'  public  house  near  the  market ;  an'  Mat  had  tin  pvrinching 
o*  ra'al  Ehiblin  whiskey  within  in  his  yard,  which  is  an  the  sMopB  av 
the  hill  over  the  rrrer  i  and  he  eall't  me  in  to  help  htitt  rowling  in 
the  pmnchins  under  cover.  An'  what  d'ye  think  I  seen  him  do, 
boys,  when  he  thought  I  was  clane  gone  1  but  I  was  only  sKnped  be* 
hint  the  dure.  Well,  then,  he  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocKOt,  and 
polls  out  a  bottle,  you  see  i  and  thin  he  tuk  the  corks  out  of  the 
pwinchins,  an'  he  dhropt  two  or  three  dkropa  into  them,  taking  them 
m  turn.' 

Root. — ^Micky !  do  you  hear  that  1 
Micky. — ^Every  word.    That  was  rith'ral ! 

RooNET  (continuing.) — ^Maybe  so,  indeed.  But  only  think,  boj^  { 
whin  he  came  to  the  very  last  pmnchiny  his  hand  began  to  shake, 
and  the  bottle  shlipped,  and  ever  so  much,  but  meself  does  not  know 
how  much,  went  in,  an'  it  be^an  to  froth  like  a  mad  boH.  *  Oh, 
murd'her  t'  siz  Mat,  <  I'm  ruined !'  siz  he.  *  What'U  I  do  V  siz  he. 
*  Here,  James  Rooney,  run  to  me  for  the  bare  life  I'  sie  he,  an'  he 
acreechin',  *  you,  an'  all  the  boys  at  wanst !'  siz  he.  And  with  that, 
before  there  was  time  to  say  another  word,  the  pwinchin  beginn'd 
to  bile,  an'  sktaH,  an'  shake  itsilf ;  an',  the  Lord  save  us!  sarra  one 
av  it  but  ruz  up  four  feet  tff  of  the  ground  o'  one  lep,  and  kep*  lep- 
ping  down  the  side  of  the  yard,  and  Mat  bawUn'  at  the  top  of  his 
Toiee  to  the  boys  to  come  help  him!  'Gome,  wiU  ye,  boys,  and 
saze  howld  of  that  infamal  pwinchin,  an'  help  me  to  keep  it  quiie,^ 
siz  he,  *  or  111  be  ruined !'  siz  he  ;  *  an'  it's  making  for  the  river,  an' 
it'll  throw  itself  in,  it's  so  hot  and  mad,'  siz  he.  An'  so  we  had  all 
to  do  our  best,  av  coorse,  and  by  little  an'  little  each  man  got  a 
houh  of  the  rim,  an'  it  tuk  pivb  strong  able  boys  to  steddy  it,  and 
hould  it,  an'  it  shtrug^lin^  for  the  wather  all  the  time,  until  Mat  tuk 
the  head  out  and  cooled  it. 

A  tremendous  yell  of  delight  followed  this  glorioua  story.  I  now 
looked  to  Billy  Carmody,  fuu  of  hope  that  he  would  net  yield  rtio 
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triumph  o(  iaveotion  witbout  another  round.  Nor  was  I  din^poiat- 
ed.    It  came  out  gradually  in  this  way. 

^  Well,'  said  BiUy,  digging  away,  and  turning  out  the  glories  of 
Ireland,  the  loveiy  oupsi — ^  WeU,  to  be  sure,  whbkey's.a  turr'ble 
thing ;  and  it's  mysilf  prays  for  Father  Matchew  every  night,  that 
tok  the  shmeU  av  it  out  of  my  nose.  I  was  wanst,  an'  I  went  t'  £n- 
nis,  with  a  car  load  a  wkcUe^  a'  Tom  Ronnels  bought  the  load  ^  an'  if 
he  did,  he  call't  me  into  his  room,  an'  six  he,  '  Bill,'  siz  he,  ^  you're 
fond  of  a  dhrop  of  the  good  stuflT,'  siz  he,  'an'  I  haye  it  here '11  shute 
you,'  siz  he.  Well,  meself  was  cowld  wid  standin'  all  day  in  the 
market,  and  so  siz  I, '  Wid  all  my  heart,  Tom,'  siz  I ;  an'  I  hadn't 
tashted  a  dhrop  all  day.  So  he  wint  strait  over  to  his  prusy  and  filt 
me  out  a  rasonable  glass.  ^  Now,  Bill,'  siz  he,  *  bolus  ihatf'  siz  he, 
'  for  that's  thrubble  dishtill'd  !  An'  whisper,'  siz  he,  '  don't  tashte 
another  dhrop  to-day,'  siz  be ;  for  if  you  do,  them  Feelers  won't  let  yen 
ffO  out  of  the  town,'  siz  he,  '  but'll  put  yon  in  the  barraek-hole,'  siz 
he.  Well,  sure  enough,  1  dhrank  it  every  dhrop,  and,  by  the  laws ! 
it  was  illegant.  He  ped  me  my  money*  an'  I  walked  out,  and  so  to- 
wads  home  fair  an'  asy.  I  lived  at  that  time  about  three  miles  afi* f 
an'  whin  I  got  about  a  mil^  1  thought  the  road  got  narrarer  and  nar- 
rorer,  and  thin  what  was  left  ot  the  road  got  up  o'  top  av  the  walls, 
an'  ris  up  over  the  threes^  and  pulled  the  threes  upside  down  over 
me;  and  thin  my  two  eyes  turned  clane  back  in  my  bead,  and. 
wisha!  not  one  o'  me  but  fell  an  the  flat  o'  me  back,  until  some  of 
the  neighbors  ruz  me,  an'  carr'd  me  home  wid  thimsilves  on  a  car  !' 

The  story  was  pretty  good,  and  tolerably  well  applauded ;  yet  me- 
thought  the  welkin  did  not  ring  quite  so  much  as  before,  and  Bill 
evidently  thought  so  too.  His  wits,  therefore,  were  still  at  work, 
and,  with  an  ardent  desire  to  beat  James  all  hollow,  he  after  a  little 
timeproceeded,  — 

'  Well,  them's  illegant  pt'shaties  !  The  cups  is  like  sods,  o'  tnrf 
risin'  up  out  of  the  ground,  an'  aiqual  to  the  goold  f  There's  a  big 
one  !   James,  what  does  that  one  weigh  V 

*'  Be  dad,  Billy,  I  think  nigh  hand  a  pound,  at  any  rate.' 

BuXY. — 'Bout  a  pound,  is  it  1  That's  good  weight,  to  be  sure, 
for  this  side  o'  the  coutUhry,  to  be  in  a  pt'shatie.  (A  pause.)  Well, 
well;  but  what  is  it,  after  all,  to  the  one  in  a  garden  of  my  own,  near 
6ort ;  an'  when  I  sowld  the  rest,  I  tuk  that  be  itsilf,  an'  the  man  at 
the  shckales  a^ed  me, '  What  was  it  at  all  that  I  had  under  my  arm ; 
an'  was  it  a  spare  head  I  had  for  my  two  shoulders,  to  put  an  when 
my  own  head  might  be  broke  in  two  V  So  I  tould  him  it  was  a 
pt'shatie.  ^T' under  and  turf  1'  siz  he ;  'hand  it  over  here,'  siz  he, 
'  till  I  luk  at  it,'  siz  he.  So  he  put  it  into  the  shckales^  and  weighed 
it,  an'  over  sixty  people  lookin'  an.  An'  what  d'ye  think  it  weigh- 
ed %  M usha,  be  this  crass,  it  weighed  fourteen  pounds  an'  a  dhraw 
down  in  the  shckale !  '  That's  fourteen  pound,'  siz  the  man,  siz  he  f 
and  he  shtuck  a  rreat  big  skiver  entirely  in  through  it,  and  shiuck  it 
up  on  the  shckales ;  and  Lord  Gort,  and  her  Ladyship,  and  young 
Mr.  Vereker,  an'  ail  the  quality  came  to  luk  at  it ;  and  indeed  it 
would  surprise  ye !    (Great  applause.) 

Now,  then,  for  James. 

Jambs. — Oijeh !  what's  that  1  What  a  little  thing  that  was  over 
at  my  own  place  at  Cooleshamarogue  1    I'll  tell  ye  aU  about  iu 
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There  was  an  omld  well  in  the  garden,  an'  if  there  wa%  it  neyer  had 

any  wather  in  it  in  my  time,  or  my  father's  before  me.  Bttt  if  it 
hadn't,  it  rot  fall  of  turf  mowld,  an'  oold  doiiff,  an'  sawdusht,  and 
such  like  things  that  gathered  in  it.  An,  if  there  did,  in  rowUng 
some  rabbidge  into  it,  there  was  some  puMkn^p  seeds  carried  into 
it,  and  one  of  the  seeds  greum  in  the  hole,  an'  we  all  let  it  alone  to 

frow  an  as  it  liked.  An'  the  mowld  bein'  very  rich  an'  good,  it 
eepened  in  the  ground,  and  kep'  there,  growing  bigger  and  bigger 
for  five  years.  An'  the  branches  spread  out,  an'  got  big  intirely,  all 
the  same  as  the  boughs  av  a  three  I  An'  we  gathered  a  crop  of  seeds 
aflf  iy  it  every  year,  and  soult  them  for  a  shilling  an  ounce  to  the 
neighbours.  Well,  one  day  the  masther  himself  kem,  and  '  What's 
this  V  siz  he.—'  That's  the  bijg  owld  pashnnp^  yer  honour,'  siz  I. — 
*  What  pashnup  V  siz  he. — '  That's  the  pashnup,  sir,'  siz  I,  *  that's 
been  down  an'  growing  there  five  years  last  March,  an'  hasn't  done 
growing  yit,'  siz  I. — *  Well,  rise  it  up,'  siz  he.  *  I'll  not  have  it 
ffrowing  here  any  longer,'  siz  he  ;  *  an'  it's  wather,  an'  not  pashnups, 
I  want  m  this  well,'  siz  he  ;  '  an'  it'll  bursht  the  well,'  siz  he.  So 
six  or  seven  of  us  gathered  around  it,  but  dickins  one  bit  av  us  could 
move  it  1  An'  so  we  called  the  neighbours,  and  got  fifteen  mtn^  an' 
puh  it  up,  holus  bolus »  An'  we  were  three  hours  risin'  it ;  an'  the 
root  av  it  measured  twirdy-one  fett^  and  the  body  jist  the  size  of  the 
well  round, — the  L6rd  be  praised!  But,  av  coorse,  it  'ud  have 
grewn  twenty- one  more,  only  for  the  hard  bottom  it  came  agin. 

I  must  leave  the  reader  to  determine  the  ^palmam  qui  meruit^ 
only  observing  that,  if  vociferation  is  a  good  criterion,  I  think  James, 
upon  the  whole,  came  off  victor  in  the  game  of  invention. 

But  now,  indeed,  a  scene  occurred,  which  all  at  once  altered  the 
face  of  things,  broke  the  boasted  line  of  my  rifle  corps,  put  the  field 
into  unexpected  confusion,  and  in  one  moment  caused  the  m^Me  of 
every  man,  woman,  child,  and  spade,  and  also '  as  suddenly  roused 
at  least  a  dozen  dogs  of  various  degrees. 

A  rat  had  been  ousted  from  its  hole !  The  rat  was  a  goodly  rat, 
whiskered  as  a  dragoon,  fierce,  combative,  nimble,  quite  too  saga- 
cious and  active  for  his  too  numerous  and  disorganised  foes.  He 
ran,  he  jumped,  he  dodged,  and  hid  by  tujms,  while  his  pursuers  were 
tumbling  over  one  another.  Even  the  dogs  were  so  completely 
bothered,  they  knew  not  what  to  do, — scarcely  how  to  bark ! 

*Hurr.r-r-r-s.s.s!'  —  *  Bulla,  bulla,  huU-W-s-s-s ! '— Hurr-sh ! ' — 
*Hould  him,  hould  him,  Nero  f— « Saze  him,  Bell !'— *  Now,  Terry'll 
have  him!' — * Hurr,  hurr,  Captain  !  Captain  has  him!'  But  poor 
Captain,  instead  of  the  rat,  got  a  wipe  over  the  ear  with  the  edge  of 
a  spade. 

*  Yarrah !  Micky,  turn  him,  can't  ye  V 

*  Musha  !  Tom,  why  didn't  you  turn  him  V 

'  Sure  I  ran  up  purty  smart,  but  he  made  alT  up  the  shore.' 

*  Well,  well,  tnat  was  the  greatest  rat  ever  I  seen !  Ned,  did  you 
ever  see  such  a  bigger  one  ?    It  was  all  as  one  as  a  cat  /' 

A  girl  (and  a  very  pretty  one,  too)  to  a  young  fellow,  tauntingly, 
— *  Ah,  Johnny,  why  didn't  you  catch  him  V 

« Sure,  how  *ud  I,  when  he  hid  away  from  me  in  the  furrow,  as 
yerself  does  behind  the  tuff  stack,  and  me  looking  for  you  V 

'  Ayeh !  you're  welcome  to  your  jokes.  The  furrer,  indeed  f  It 
must  be  thai  the  weeds  dazzled  ye* 
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*  Wkitpef  now,  asthorougli.  It  wms  yovr  own  Mif,  maybe,  was 
dnzaling  me  atl  the  time.^ 

After  this  gallant  aally,  which  I  thought  beat  vat-hanting  all  hol- 
low, I  followed  the  rat'a  eitAtnple,  and  stole  away,  wondering  wheth- 
er I  shontd  be  able  to  remember  all  these  iNVflVTiras.  I  am  indoepd 
donbtful  whether  I  hare  done  them  justice  j  but,  gentle  render,  if 
yon  are  amnsed,  I  am  rewarded. 


*  Sahib,  Sahib !  kazanah  loot  gijah  \ — Sir,  sir !  the  treasure  is  stol- 
en !*  screamed  a  breathless  Bengalee,  as  h^  rushed  towards  my  tent, 
or  rather  the  stable,  in  which,  from  want  of  a  better  shelter,  I  had 
pitched  my  camp,  to  protect  my  head  from  the  rays  of  a  nearly  ver- 
tical sun. 

The  Bengal  Herald,  which  I  was  conning  over  bv  the  light  of  9. 
lamp  well  fed  with  cocoa-nut  oil»  dropped  from  my  band  as  I  heard 
the  astounding  cry,  and  before  this  bearer  of  ill  tidings  made  his  ap- 
pearance I  bad  donned  my  foraging-cap,  snatched  up  my  sword,  and 
sallied  forth,  telling  my  bearer  to  follow  with  my  gun  and  pistols* 

The  house  of  a  native  banker,  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  a  town 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  had  been  attacked  b^  a  band  of 
dacoits,  or  robbers,  a  few  nights  before,  and  money  and  jewellery  to 
a  considerable  amount  plundered.  My  firsl^  impressions,  therefore, 
on  hearing  the  frightened  Bengalee,  were»  that  th^  little  guard  over 
the  Government  funds  under  my  chnrge  bad  been  surprised  and 
overpowered ;  for  I  had  still  further  wealcened  it  by  detaching  more 
than  half  of  the  few  men  allowed  me,  to  escort  from  the  nearest  col« 
lectorship  some  extra  treasury  required  for  the  u^e  of  the  depart- 
ment to  which  I  belonged* 

I  could  obtain  no  further  intelligence  from  this  individual.  He 
was  too  alarmed  or  too  excited  tp  tell  the  little  he  did  know.  I 
hurried  past  him  to  the  office  where  the  Government  treasure  was 
kept, — a  mere  step  from  my  dwelling. 

An  Indian  night  is  seldom  very  dark,  and  I  could  plainly  seo,  as 
I  approachedi  the  bullock-cart  I  had  despatched  the  day  before 
stanain^  at  the  door,  with  the  jemadar  and  one  of  his  men,  squatting 
beside  it, 

'  Well,  Bussant  Sing,'  I  exclaimed,  ^  have  yon  brought  the  trea- 
sure V 

^  Tes,  sir,'  replied  the  jemadar,  as  he  endeavoured  to  stand  up- 
right, but  reeling  in  the  attempt,  ^  all  is  well.' 

'  Then  what  have  you  done  with  it  V  said  I,  looking  into  the  cart, 
and  seeing  onlv  the  emnty  box  with  the  lid  wrenched  oC 

^  It  is  there«^  rejoined  the  old  fellow,  pointing  to  the  cart. 

I  ffot  into  the  vehicle,  and  groped  around  me.  These  was  nothing 
besides  the  lidless  box. 

^  And  where  are  your  men  V  I  exclaimed. 

^  There,'  said  the  iemadar,  motioning  with  kis  hand  towards  th«r 
solitary  burkandaze  beside  him. 
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'Tell  me,  villain,  where  is  the  treasnre  V  I  shook  the  old  man  in 
a  paroxysm  of  rage. 

Aorain  and  again  he  mumbled,  ^  It  is  there,'  as  I  reiterated  the 
question  till  nearly  exhausted  with  my  own  vehemence.  It  struck 
me  that  the  old  creature  (he  was  nearly  seventy)  might  have  been 
attacked  by  dacoits,  and  so  frightened  by  the  carrying  off  of  the 
money  as  to  have  become  childish.  His  being  without  jacket  or 
trowsers,  bareheaded,  with  only  a  waist-cloth  upon  him,  confirmed 
me  in  the  idea.  I  determined  to  try  what  effect  a  milder  tone  would 
have. 

'  Where  was  it  you  met  with  the  dacoits,  Bussunt  Sing  V  I 
asked,  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  my  patience  would  allow. 

'  The  dacoits  stole  the  banker's  treasure  at  B  ,'  was  the  only 

answer  I  could  obtain.  I  turned  to  the  burkandaze,  who  had  hitherto 
sat  quietly  on  his  haunches. 

^  Get  up,  and  tell  me,'  said  I,  giving  him  a  pull  to  expedite  his 
rising ;  but  he  hung  back,  and,  as  I  thought,  menaced  me  with  his 
sword,  which  he  held  naked  in  his  right  hand.  ^Give  me  your 
sword,'  I  added.  He  only  looked  wilder,  and  brandished  it.  I 
seized  his  arm,  and  after  a  short  struggle,  got  possession  of  the 
weapon. 

From  this  man  I  could  learn  nothing.  To  no  purpose  I  shook, 
and  even  kicked  him ;  he  could  not,  or  would  not  speak.  What  was 
to  be  done  1  I  was  alone,  without  any  other  European  at  the  place 
except  a  sergeant,  whose  quarters  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  lines. 
The  station  was  new  to  me,  for  I  had  just  arrived.  I  possessed  no 
local  knowledge.  I  neither  knew  the  adjacent  country,  nor  the 
characters  of  the  natives.  To  add  to  my  difficulties,  several  hours 
must  elapse  before  the  day  would  dawn. 

That  the  treasure  was  gone  was  too  evident ;  and  I  knew  full  well 
the  Government  would  call  on  me  to  refund  the  money,  unless  I 
could  devise  some  means  for  its  recovery.  The  payment  of  the  sum 
would  detain  me  a  year  or  two  longer  in  a  country  which  I  was 
most  anxious  to  quit,  besides  attaching  a  stigma  to  my  name,  and 
perhaps  involving  the  loss  of  my  staff-appointment. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  crowded  on  me.  I  felt  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  that  immediately.  I  sent  for  the  European 
sergeant,  and  to  the  nearest  police  station  for  assistance. 

A  police  jemadar  and  some  peons  soon  made  their  appearance,  to 
whose  custody  I  made  over  the  two  burkandazes,  desiring  them  to 
interrogate  the  prisoners  respecting  the  lost  treasure,  while  I  sat  my- 
self down  to  pen  an  account  of  its  strange  disappearance  to  the  ma- 
gistrate of  the  district,  whom  I  entreated  to  exert  every  efibrt  in  his 
power  to  recover  the  money. 

Whilst  writing  my  report,  the  sergeant  walked  into  the  office  with 
a  gun  on  his  shoulder,  which  he'  said  his  wife  insisted  upon  his 
bringing,  as  a  defence  against  the  dacoits.  To  my  inquiries  as  to 
what  it  would  be  advisalue  to  do  to  recover  the  Government  money, 
I  could  obtain  no  council  whatever.  No  suggestions,  though  I  need- 
ed them  greatly,  could  I  extract  from  his  commonplace  intellect. 

He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  treasure  ought  never  to  be  sent 
for  without  a  ^uard  of  regular  sepoys  to  escort  it ;  and  this  he  des- 
canted on  to  the  natives  in  Hindostannee,  as  well  as  to  me  in  Eng- 
lishf  though  I  told  him  repeatedly  I  had  only  acted  as  my  predeeeg. 
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SOTS  had  done  hefore  me,  in  employing  a  burkandaze  guard ;  and 
that  I  had  not  taken  the  step  till  satisfied  of  the  inutility  of  applying 
for  a  guard  of  regulars,  by  seeing,  from  letters  in  the  office,  that  it 
had  already  been  refused  on  former  occasions. 

To  prevent  his  further  disicourse^  which,^  under  existing  circum- 
stances, was  only  an  annoyance,  I  desired  the  sergeant  to  copy  the 
letter  I  had  just  finished  to  the  magistrate,  while  i  concocted  with 
the  moonshee,  who,^  with  most  of  the  office  people,  had  by  this  time 
assembled,  the  form  of  a  circular  in  Persian,  which  I  intended  to 
send  to  all  the  neighbouring  thannahs,  or  police  offices. 

My  object  in  desiring  to  have  the  letter  copied  was,  that  I  might 
be  able  to  show  the  Government,  in  case  I  did  not  succeed  in  reco- 
vering the  money,  that  1  had  neglected  no  means  within  my  power 

to  accomplish  the  measure.   But  Sergeant  F  said  he  could  not 

see  to  write  by  candle-light ;  and  my  Bengalee  baboo,  or  writer, 
declared  he  could  not  read  the  letter  I  had  penned.  It  was,  doubt- 
less,  hastily  written  ;  but  still  it  was  legible  enough,  had  not  fright 
somewhat  obscured  the  baboo's  faculties. 

I  waa  consequently  obliged  to  transcribe  my  own  production  ^ 
and,  as  the  sergeant  was  anything  but  useful,  and  not  a  little  in  my 
way,  I  recommended  him  to  return  to  his  wife.  It  was  not  much 
after  ten  o'clock. 

He  took  my  advice  'y  and,  having  sent  off  my  despatches,  I  mounted, 
and  rode  hastily  along  the  road  by  which  the  treasure- cart  had  come. 
I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a  native  gliding  along 
a  field  on  one  side  of  me,  and  immediately  gave  chase,  it  appearing 
to  me  that  this  person  had  turned  off  the  road  purposely  to  avoid 
me.  On  coming  up  with  the  individual,  I  recognized  him  to  be  the 
mrrewan,  or  driver  of  the  bullock-cart,  and  i  determined  to  lodge 
him  in  the  thannah  before  I  proceeded  further. 

On  our  way,  I  propounded  several  questions  respecting  the  trea* 
sure  to  my  prisoner,  who  was  a  lad  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  either  drunk  or  pretended  to  be  so,  and  I  gained  no* 
thing  from  his  answers  beyond  a  strengthening  of  the  suspicion  I 
already  entertained,  that  no  dacoity  had  taken  place,  but  that  the 
treasure  had  either  been  stolen  by  the  burkandazes  of  the  guard 
themselves,  or  with  their  connivance. 

Having  safely  incarcerated  the  garrewan  in  the  stocks  of  the 
thannah,  I  now  held  a  consultation  with  the  police  jemadar,  by  far 
the  most  intelligent  person  I  bad  hitherto  conversed  with,  respectinp^ 
what  steps  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  next.  He  was  for  immedi- 
ately searching  the  dwellings  of  the  garrewan,  and  such  of  the  burk- 
andaze guard  as  resided  near  at  hand.  One  or  two  of  them  were 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  had  formerly  been  sepoys  in 
the  very  battalion  of  which  I  was  for  several  years  the  adjutant. 
The  houses  he  alluded  to  were  not  exactly  within  his  division,  or  beat,. 
Salamut  Ally  said but^  if  I  would  accompany  him,  and  give  the 
necessary  orders,  or,  in  other  words,  take  the  responsibility  on  my- 
self, he  would  institute  a  search  forthwith ;  and  expressed  himselT 
confident  that  we  should  succeed  in  recovering  some  of  the  treasure. 

knowing  what  1  could  do  better,  I  agreed  to  his  proposal,  and 
off  we  set,  accompanied  by  some  six  or  eight  police  peons,  armed 
with  swords  and  shields,  and  as  many  more  of  my  own  servants. 

We  first  bent  oar  way  to  a  village  about  a  mile  distant^  and  after 
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stambliag  throagh  several  narrow  lanes  redolent  of  mire  and  fikh, 
stopped  at  a  small  doorway  in  a  mud  wall.  This  was  the  garrewan's 
house, — a  hut  inferior  in  size  and  construction  to  the  generality  of 
English  pig-styes.  It  consisted  of  only  one  small  apartment,  about 
tea  feet  by  six,  formed  by  a  slight  roof  of  bamboos  thatched  with 
grass,  suspended  to  the  side  of  the  mud- wall  opposite  the  door  by 
which  we  entered,  the  intermediate  space  being  a  sort  of  yard,  three 
or  four  paces  in  breadth. 

To  get  within  this  habitation  was  no  easy  matter,  as  the  roof  de- 
scended to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ground.  I  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  squeeze  myself  through  the  aperture  used  as  an  entrance, 
which  also  fulfilled  the  offices  of  window  and  chimney.  By  the  light 
of  our  lantern  I  perceived  that  its  only  tenants  were  a  little  shrivel- 
led decrepit  old  woman,  and  a  young  girl,  apparently  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age,  thin  and  pale,  but  really  pretty,  and  (^uite  a 
contrast  to  her  companion,  who  was  hideously  uffly.  They  were 
lying  fast  asleep,  doubled  up  together  on  a  small  charpoy, — a  mere 
frame  of  bamboos,  not  a  foot  high,  about  four  in  length,  and  half  as 
broad,  with  a  sacking  (there  was  neither  mattress  nor  bedding) 
formed  of  a  net-work  of  grass.  This,  with  a  few  half-baked  pots 
and  pans,  was  the  only  furniture.  Their  stock  of  clothes  was  on 
their  backs. 

The  slumber  of  these  poor  creatures  was  so  profound  that  we  did 
not  disturb  them,  and  it  was  not  till  the  police  were  dragging  them 
unceremoniously  into  the  little  yard  that  they  evinced  any  symptoms 
of  awaking*  When  they  did  open  their  eyes,  it  was  not  to  utter  any 
exclamation  or  remonstrance.  Squatting  in  a  corner,  they  looked  on 
at  our  proceedings  in  silence,  with  an  apparent  apathy  which  ex- 
treme poverty  alone  could  induce. 

The  charpoy  was  soon  drawn  outside  the  hovel ;  the  pots  and  pans 
smashed  in  pieces,  to  see  if  they  contained  rupees  i  and  the  police 
pricked  the  walls,  roof,  and  floor  of  the  place  with  the  points  of 
their  swords,  and  even  dug  up  the  ash-heap  in  the  rear,  to  ascertain 
if  any  coin  were  concealed  within. 

The  search  proving  fruitless,  we  proceeded  to  question  the  wo- 
men. The  old  crone  and  the  girl,  the  mother  and  wife  of  the  garre- 
wan,  protested  that  he  had  not  returned  home  since  the  morning  of 
the  day  before,  when  he  went  with  the  bullock-cart  to  bring  the 
treasure,  and  that  they  had  not  even  heard  of  the  robbery. 

My  friend  the  jemadar,  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  result,  was 
for  administering  a  little  flagellation  to  make  them  confess.  To  this 
I  decidedly  objected,  but  yielded  at  length  to  his  entreaties  to  be 
idlowed  to  make  them  prisoners  ;  and  we  hastened  on  to  another 
village,  carrying  the  old  woman  and  the  daughter-in-law  in  our  train« 
The  remainder  of  the  night  was  consumed  in  searching  dwellings, 
somewhat  superior  to  that  of  the  garrewan,  but  all  evincing  an  ap- 
pearance of  abject  poverty.  We  found  nothing ;  but  the  number  of 
prisoners  was  considerably  increased  by  the  apprehension  of  several 
of  the  relations  of  the  suspected  parties,  principally  men,  whom  we 
conducted  to  the  thannah, — a  proceeding  to  which  the  parties  arrest- 
ed submitted  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  offering  the  slightest 
remonstrance.  Probably  they  had  been  too  much  accustomed  to 
see  a  measure  of  the  sort  enforced  gn  similar  occasions  to  think  of 
protesting  against  it. 
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It  was  now  morning.  The  two  burkandazes  and  the  garrewan  still 
were,  or  seemed  to  be,  under  the  influence  of  some  narcotic  drug, 
and  we  could  make  nothing  of  them.  The  rest  of  our  prisoners  all 
pleaded  ignorance  of  any  robbery  having  taken  place.  I  was  there- 
fore apparently  no  further  advanced  towards  the  recovery  of  the 
money  than  before  1  had  broken  into  the  habitations  of  the  slumber- 
ing villagers  in  so  arbitrary  a  manner.  I  felt  not  a  little  disheartened 
at  my  ill  success. 

Still  anythincr  was  preferable  to  sitting  down  in  despair  ;  and, 
having  changed  my  horse,  1  again  proceeded  along  the  road  the  cart 
must  nave  come  i  but  all  I  gained  was  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the 
four  remaining  burkandazes  of  the  guard  (also  under  the  semblance 
of  being  overpowered  by  something  narcotic)  in  custody  at  a  neigh- 
bouring thannah,  to  which  one  of  my  circulars  had  been  despatched* 
From  these  men  it  was  as  impossible  to  obtain  any  information  as  from 
their  comrades,  and  I  retraced  my  steps  slowly,  for  1  felt  depressed 
in  spirit. 

As  I  approached  the  spot  where  I  had  the  night  before  turned  oflT 
the  road  to  overtake  the  garrewan.  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  little  bag, 
about  the  size  of  a  purse,  lying  at  the  side  of  the  footpath.  1  dis- 
mounted, and  found  the  contents  to  be  only  a  pice  or  two,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  spice.  While  engaged  in  the  examination,  I  no- 
ticed for  the  first  time  that  a  drain  or  water-course  ran  below  the 
road  at  this  place,  which  was  here  somewhat  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding  country,  and,  stooping  to  look  into  it,  thought  I  could  per- 
ceive something  lying  within  a  few  yards  from  the  mouth.  It  might 
be  a  log  of  wood  ;  but  the  more  I  looked,  the  more  I  fancied  it  re- 
sembled a  bag  of  rupees. 

Not  being  able  to  get  at  this  object  myself,— for  I  had  my  horse, 
besides  being  impeded  by  my  wooden  leg, — I  called  for  my  syce, 
who  was  only  a  short  way  in  the  rear.  Not  being  over-scrupulous 
about  a  little  dirt,  he  wormed  himself  into  the  drain,  and  soon  lugged 
out  a  large  canvass  bag  containing  two  thousand  rupees  (two  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling),  with  the  collector's  seal  on  the  mouth  still 
unbroken. 

Words  cannot  paint  my  delight :  it  repaid  me  for  all  I  had  previ- 
ously  endured.  I  felt  that  the  recovery  of  this  bag  was  but  a  pre- 
cursor to  that  of  the  remainder ;  and,  as  I  hastened  back  to  my 
friend,  Salamut  Ally,  at  his  thannah,  with  my  groom  by  my  side, 
carrying  the  money  on  his  head,  I  was  no  longer  tormented  with  the 
idea  of  being  called  on  to  refund  the  treasure,  or  taunted  with  not 
having  observed  due  precautions  for  its  protection. 

I  pictured  to  myself  the  whole  sum  as  already  recovered,  and  the 
offenders  1  had  secured, — of  whose  guilt  I  no  longer  entertained  a 
doubt,  as  convicted  and  punished.  The  Government,  also,  I  flatter- 
ed myself,  would  pass  no  slight  encomiums  on  my  conduct  on  an 
occasion  in  which  I  had,  I  thought,  displayed  some  degree  of  zeal 
and  ^  activity,  if  not  intelligence.  How  far  my  expectations  were 
realized  the  sequel  will  disclose. 

The  spice-baff  was  recognised  as  the  property  of  the  garrewan, 
who  no  doubt,  had  hidden  the  rupees,  intending  to  carry  them  off" 
as  soon  as  I  should  have  passed  by,  which  my  having  perceired, 
and  incarcerated  him  in  the  thannah  so  promptly,  prevented  his  ex- 
ecuting. 
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The  police  jemadar  was  now  as  confident  as  myself  with  respect  to 
the  recovering  of  the  remainder ;  and  insisted  so  strenuously  on  the 
necessity  of  administering  a  few  strokes  of  a  rattan  to  the  haram- 
zadah,  the  cafir*  of  a  garrewan,  as  he  termed  the  hullock-driver,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  fellow  to  confess  where  the  money  was 
concealed,  that  I  consented  to  the  experiment. 

We  conducted  our  prisoner  to  the  spot  where  I  had  found  the  mo- 
ney, Salamut  Ally  bestowing  sundry  blessings  with  true  Mussulman 
fervour  on  the  parents  of  such  an  offspring  of  a  pig ;  such  an  infidel 
dog  of  agwallah,  or  cowherd,  who,  faithless  to  his  salt,  had  presum- 
ed to  steal  the  treasure  of  the  Company  buhador.f  After  acquaint- 
ing the  garrewan  with  the  circumstance  of  the  discovery  of  the  ru- 
pees he  had  hidden,  he  was  recommended  to  point  out  the  rest  of 
the  coin  if  he  wished  to  preserve  a  whole  skin.  But  he  protested 
he  had  never  hidden  the  money. .  He  was  but  a  poor  bullock-driver, 
and  knew  nothing  about  the  treasure  which  it  was  the  burkandazes' 
business  to  look  after. 

Finding  I  could  make  nothing  of  Lootie  (that  was  the  garrewan's 
name)  by  fair  means,  I  rode  on  about  a  hundred  yards,  leaving  him 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  ;  one  of  whom  began  forthwith  to  scourge 
him  with  a  stout  switch,  while  two  others  held  him  by  each  ear  in 
no  gentle  manner.  He  screamed  lustily.  When  I  thought  he  had 
received  a  tolerable  taste  of  punishment,  I  determined  to  try  what 
effect  promises  would  have.  Accordingly  I  rode  back,  and  desired 
the  police  to  stay  their  hands.  Addressing  myself  to  the  garrewan, 
1  told  him  there  was  no  chance  of  his  escaping  punishment  now  his 
spice-bag  and  the  rupees  had  been  discovered  at  the  very  spot  on 
which  I  had  apprehended  him,  unless  he  informed  against  his  com- 
rades, and  pointed  out  where  the  whole  of  the  treasure  was  hidden : 
I  added  that  if  he  did  this  I  would  give  him  a  handsome  present.  No, 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  treasure,  and  was  quite  innocent  of  the 
robbery. 

Once  more  I  took  myself  oflT,  and  again  the  police  belaboured 
him.  I  took  no  notice  of  his  outcries  this  time  ;  out  kept  my  back 
turned  towards  him,  with  mv  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  as  if  in 
search  of  the  lost  treasure.  At  length  he  roared  out  for  the  sahib  to 
come  back.  This  I  lost  no  time  in  doing,  for  I  felt  assured  he  was 
nowgoinff  to  make  some  disclosure. 

'  Well,  Lootie,  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  1  I  am  sure  you 
intend  to  become  a  faithful  subject  of  the  Company,  and  discover 
all.' 

'  I  will  speak  with  the  sahib  alone,'  he  said  ;  and,  knowing  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  escaping,  1  did  not  hesitate  to  humour  him  in 
this  request.  Telling  the  police  to  let  him  go,  I  took  him  with  me 
a  few  yards  on  one  side,  when  he  whispered  that  some  of  the  money 
was  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  river  at  a  spot  he  named,  about  a  mile 
off.  I  did  not  now  hold  out  to  him  the  promise  of  reward  ;  but  to 
keep  him  in  good  humour,  caused  his  arms  to  be  unbound,  and  the 
•cloth  that  had  been  tied  round  his  waist  to  lead  him  by,  to  be  taken 
off,  and  allowed  him  to  walk,  or  rather  run,  at  large  amongst  the  po- 
lice peons,  to  the  spot  he  had  mentioned. 

There  I  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  digging  up  another  bag  of 
rupees,  of  equal  size  with  the  former  one  :  the  sight  of  which  pro- 

*  Aogue  sod  ioidd.  t  Mifkty,  powei&l,  or  valiant  cottipaBj. 
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duced  many  an  exclamation  of  '  Wah  !  wah  !  khoodah  hafiz  /'  frora 
the  Hindoos;  mdi^  Allah  akbar  V  God  is  great!  from  the  Mussul- 
mans of  the  party.  The  greater  part  of  both  persuasions  taking  the 
opportunity  of  administering  a  few  compliments  to  me  in  the  Orien- 
tal style,  on  the  goodness  of  my  nuseeh  and  kismuty — fortune  and 
fate.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  conversing  with  a  native  of  India,  eith-^ 
er  Hindoo  or  Mussulman,  who  did  not  prove  a  confirmed  fatalist. 

A  large  portion  of  the  treasure  was  still  to  be  found,  and  I  took 
the  garrewan  apart  again.  But,  no ;  he  protested  that  he  knew  no- 
thing about  the  remainder.  The  two  bags  we  had  found,  he  declar- 
ed, were  the  whole  of  his  share.  He  had  pointed  them  out,  and 
could  do  no  more. 

Not  having  implicit  confidence  in  his  veracity,  I  called  for  the  po- 
lice, and,  in  spite  of  his  entreaties,  made  him  over  to  their  tender 
mercies  a  third  time.  They  commenced  so  roughly  that  I  became 
alarmed,  and  thought  it  high  time  to  interfere.  The  poor  wretch 
repeated  his  declaration,  but  added,  that  if  we  apprehended  another 
garrewan,  whom  he  named,  he  could  tell  us  all. 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  pounce 
upon  this  personage,  who  had  absconded  ;  and  I  departed  at  full  gal- 
lop for  a  village  where  I  was  told  I  should  probably  find  him.  Upon 
my  arrival  I  was  informed  by  the  villagers,  who  were,  perhaps,  anx- 
ious to  get  rid  of  me,  that  he*  had  been  there  that  morning,  and  had 
only  left  it  a  few  minutes  before.  Thinking  L  was  now  on  the  right 
track,  I  spurred  on  from  place  to  place,  fancying  every  native  I  saw 
to  be  the  fellow  1  was  in  pursuit  of,  till  both  my  horse  and  self  be- 
gan to  show  symptoms  of  fatigue. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  as  I  had  never  seen  the  man  in  ques* 
tion,  I  should  not  be  the  wiser  if  I  happened  to  run  against  him,  un- 
less I  had  some  one  with  me  to  point  him  out ;  for  by  this  time  I 
had  discovered  there  was  little  reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  accounts 
I  received.  To  proceed  further  was  useless ;  and  I  returned  to  the 
place  where  I  had  left  Salamut  Ally,  to  report  my  ill  success. 

Amongst  the  people  we  had  arrested  was  one  man  who  proved  to 
be  the  uncle  of  the  individual  of  whom  we  were  in  quest ;  and  this 
person  offered  to  produce  his  nephew,  provided  I  would  give  him, 
and  some  other  members  of  his  family,  also  in  confinement  at  the 
thannah,  their  liberty.  To  this  I  acceded  at  once ;  and  despatched 
him  on  his  mission,  accompanied  by  two  policemen. 

During  his  absence  I  regaled  the  remainder  of  the  party,  includ- 
ing the  prisoners,  with  sweetmeats  ;  confectionary — if  the  vile  com- 
pound  of  grease,  milk,  and  sugar,  of  an  Indian  bazaar,  came  under 
that  denomination — being  the  only  article  procurable  that  did  not 
require  dressing.    I  also  sent  for  a  fresh  horse. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  two  returned,  bringing  with  them,  rather 
to  my  surprise  I  confess,  the  man  we  wanted. 

This  gave  Salamut  Ally  an  opportunity  of  holding  forth  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  apprehending  the  relations  of  ofienders ;  and,  as  I  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  gainsay  his  doctrines,  he  was  fully  persuaded 
that  I  saw  the  folly  of  having  been  so  fastidious  about  tne  appre- 
hension of  a  few  villagers,  merely  because  I  had  no  charge  against 
them. 

We  had  much  less  trouble  with  our  new-comer  than  with  Lootie 
one  good  drubbing  made  him  discover  all  he  knew. 
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As  he  said  the  money  was  buried  at  different  places,  at  a  consider- 
nble  distance,  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  for,  if  not  recovered  before 
^ark,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  ba^s  would  be  dug  up 
during  the  night.;  and,  if  once  divided  into  small  sums,  there  would 
be  little  chance  of  tracing  them«  We  trotted  on,  therefore,  as  quick- 
ly as  the  people  on  foot  could  get  along ;  and  by  five  in  the  after- 
noon had  QMS  up  the  whole  sum  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  rupees) 
from  seven  different  places.  Only  one  of  the  bags  had  been  cut 
open  ;  the  rest  were  in  the  same  state  as  when  they  issued  from  the 
collector's  treasury. 

As  I  was  returning  homewards,  the  money  all  safe,  the  magis- 
trate's reply  to  my  application  was  put  into  my  hand.  He  stated  his 
regret  at  hearing  of  the  loss,  and  promised  to  use  his  utmost  endea- 
vours for  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders ;  but,  with  respect  to  the 
money,  said  he  feared  there  was  no  chance  of  recovering  it.  I 
smiled  when  I  read  his  prognostication.  But,  after  all,  there  was 
nothing  strange  in  his  making  the  assertion ;  for  the  recovery  of 
specie,  when  once  stolen,  is,  indeed,  a  rare  occurrence  in  India, 
where  the  police  are  universally  corrupt,  and  consequently  inefii. 
cient.  Added  to  which,  there  must  always  be  a  greater  facility  in 
circulating  hard  coin  without  detection,  than  in  passing  bank-notes ; 
and  few  of  the  latter  are  seen  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta.  Had  I  not,  by  commencing  my  search  on  the  very  night 
of  the  robbery,  disturbed  the  thieves  before  they  had  time  to  convey 
the  rupees  to  any  distance,  no  traces  of  rhem  would  ever  have  been 
found. 

Having  locked  up  my  recovered  treasure  in  the  office-chest,  and 
hired  fresh  burkandazes  for  its  protection,  in  lieu  of  those  in  con- 
finement, I  considered  it  was  now  high  time  to  attend  to  my  own 
wants — ^for  I  had  been  nearly  twenty  hours  on  horseback,  without 
any  refreshment  but  water,  of  which  1  took  several  draughts  during 
the  da^.  I  first,  however,  released  the  whole  of  the  people  who  had 
been  mcarce rated  on  account  of  relationship ;  a  happiness  they 
scarcely  anticipated,  for  thev  were  most  profuse  in  their  salaams. 

The  next  evening  the  burkandaze  guard,  and  the  two  ffarrewans, 
were  forwarded  to  the  district  gaol,  to  stand  their  trial  before  the 
criminal  court.  I  was  not  present,  but  understood  their  defence  was 
this :  the  burkandazes  said  they  had  halted  to  refresh  themselves ; 
and  the  garrewans  had  contrived  to  mix  some  deleterious  drug  with 
their  food,  by  which  they  became  stupified ;  when  the  garrewans 
broke  open  the  box  and  carried  off  the  money.  The  garrewans  as- 
serted that  the  burkandazes  had  plundered  the  cart  themselves ;  and 
that  they  had  only  assisted  in  carrying  off  the  treasure.  The  sentence 
passed  by  the  court  on  the  burkandazes  was  imprisonment  in  the 
gaol  for  six  months  3  on  the  garrewans,  labour  on  the  roads  for  seven 
years. 

But  the  real  offender,  who  contrived  the  whole  affair,  escaped 
with  impunity.  Bo  Baboo  was  the  head  native  of  that  branch  of  the 
department  which  I  had  lately  joined.  He  commenced  his  career 
in  life  with  only  a  brass  cota,  or  pot,  in  his  hand,  and  the  clothes  he 
wore  on  his  back;  and,  wit.b  a  salciry  nhirh  nc.  vM*  at  '  ly  time  ex- 
t^eeded  one  hundred  rupees  (ten  pounds)  per  mouth,  hud  contrived, 
by  pilfering  from  the  Government,  to  amass  a  considerable  fortunei 
besides  livmg  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  his  official  stipend. 
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Although  addicted  to  intoxication — a  strange  vice  for  a  Brahmio 
—his  faculties  were  unimpaired ;  and  in  addition  to  good  abilities, 
he  possessed  that  cunning  and  tact  for  administering  flattery,  for 
which  the  Hindoos  are  proverbially  celebrated.  He  had  invariably 
insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  European  officers 
under  whom  he  served ;  and,  perhaps  from  indolence  on  their  parts,^ 
had  been  allowed  to  exercise  functions  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the 
situation  he  held  under  Government — that  of  English  writer  to  the 
superintendent.  At  the  period  of  my  arrival  he  either  supplied 
himself,  or  through  people  he  employed,  whatever  commodities  were 
required  for  the  use  of  Government ;  from  gram  and  oats,  down  to 
a  bamboo,  or  an  earthen  jar,  all  was  furnished  by  Bo  Baboo ;  and  on 
every  thing  he  reaped  a  double  profit. 

Had  he  actually  furnished  the  whole  quantum  charged  for,  he 
would  still  have  rained  a  handsome  per  centage  by  the  price  he  put 
upon  each  article  ,*  but  it  was  the  serving  out  of  light  weight  and 
short  measure,  to  an  extent  scarcely  credible,  that  formed  his  grand 
source  of  emolument. 

These  practices,  which  enabled  him  to  live  in  a  style  of  affluence 
far  beyond  his  pay,  and  gave  him  influence  over  the  natives,  could 
not,  he  was  aware,  be  carried  on  long  while  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
dep6t  'y  for  I  had  in  another  part  of  the  country  put  a  stop  to  similar 
proceedings,  and  reduced  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  nearly 
one-half. 

To  prevent  a  similar  catastrophe,  Bo  Baboo  was  conscious  that 
my  removal  was  necessary.  That  he  did  not  poison  me  I  attribute 
to  the  incorruptibility  of  my  servants,  most  of  whom  were,  I  be- 
lieve, attached  to  my  person.  1  had,  besides,  received  a  hint  that  I 
might  expect  an  attempt  of  the  sort  if  I  crossed  his  path,  and  waa 
extremely  careful  in  my  diet ;  eschewing,  with  a  religious  strictness, 
curries,  and  made-dishes  of  all  sorts. 

Wanting,  I  presume,  better  means,  he  fixed  upon  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing the  first  treasure  I  sent  for,  carried  off;  by  which  he  hoped  to 
bring  me  into  disrepute  at  head-quarters,  and  cause  me  the  loss  of 
my  stafl^-appointment.  He  went  even  so  far  as  to  be  present  at  the 
collector's  office,  and  see  the  rupees  made  over  to  the  guard,  that  he 
might  prompt,  to  the  last  moment,  the  actors  in  the  scene  about  to 
be  performed. 

However  improbable  this  ill-told  tale  may  appear,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, an  account  of  an  actual  occurrence  that  took  place  in  the  year 
183-,  not  five  hundred  miles  from  C*******a. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  accuse  the  authorities  of  having  wil- 
fully overlooked  my  poor  endeavours :  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  particulars  of  the  case  were  never  made  known  to  them. 
The  only  report  1  made  was  to  the  superintendent  of  the  department^ 
who,  I  think,  was  not  likely  to  say  more  in  my  favour  in  his  letter 
to  head-quarters  than  he  could  possibly  avoid. 

A  few  months  after  the  event  above  related  I  quitted  India,  I  hope 
for  ever.  But,  before  1  went  I  had  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  expul- 
sion of  poor  Salamut  Ally  from  his  situation  of  police  jeBiadar.  He 
deserved  a  better  fate 
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*  *Ti8  true,  Uia  pitj,* 


Mastiff  Lubber  kin  was  a  journeyman  baker, — a  broad  shoulder* 
«d,  broad-faced,  yellow*haired  man ;  one  of  those  mea/y-mouthed  gen- 
try  who  are  deemed  the  Jlower  of  gallantry  by  giggling  girls,  who 
run  up  area  steps  for  their  daily  bread.  And  the  very  favourable 
reception  he  universally  met  with  rendered  him  ambitious;  and 
what  with  a  little  cash— the  legacies  of  dead  men,  (as  the  supernu- 
merary  loaves  charged,  but  not  delivered,  are  technically  termed,) 
— and  a  tolerable  credit,  he  was  enabled  to  assume  a  smart  appear- 
ance on  high-days  and  holidays. 

Liibberkin,  however,  was  not  an  extravagant  man ;  for  his  means 
would  not  allow  that,  whatever  his  inclination  might  prompt. 

There  was  one  circumstance  which  proved  of  iniSnite  service  to 
him  among  a  certain  clique  of  old  women  in  the  adjoining  parish  ;  he 
was  very  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  a  place  of  *  wash-up,'  as  a 
small  room  in  a  back  street  was  designated^  within  the  walls  of 
which  a  ranting,  regenerated  cobbler,  who  by  his  own  confession 
was  a  '  hawful  sinner,'  weekly  held  forth  to  a  chosen  few.  Here  he 
soon  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  loud  voice,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  those  who  regularly  ^  sot  under  the  same  minister' 
by  his  extrenre  devotion*  Among  those  who  liberally  contributed 
their  mite  to  the  support  of  the  Reverend  Jacob  Last,  was  the 
Widow  Cummins,  the  relict  of  a  custom  house  officer,  who  had  left 
her  a  small  independence,  and  a  slender  daughter,  baptized  Eliza* 
beth,  who  in  her  own  right  enjoyed  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  and,  moreover,  had  the  principal  at  her  own  com- 
mand. 

The  widow  was  an  ordinary  woman,  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; 
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vulgar,  and  illiterate,  but  exceedingly  good-natured,— tkat  is  to  say, 
easUy  imposed  upon  by  appearances,— the  prominent  feature  in  her 
character  being  indecision.  ,  .    ,r  •  j  j 

Now  money  was  a  great  object  with  Lubberkm,  (few  men,  mdeed, 
had  less  pHnciple,)  for,  like  the  greater  portion  of  journeymen  bak- 
ers,  he  was  terribly  in  need,  ,  i 

He  was  a  shrewd,  cunning  fellow,  and  so* pushing  that  had  he 
been  brought  up  to  the  bar,  instead  of  the  kneading-trough,  he  would 
probably  have  '  risen '  like  his  dough,  and  become  master  of  the 
RolU^  or  taken  his  seat  on  a  woolsack  instead  of  a  flour-sack.  He 
possessed  both  ability  and  impudence  for  anything. 

•  How  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blash  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetocas  on  the  desert  air.* 

Lubberkin  soon  ascertained  the  exact  value  of  the  widow  and  her 
daughter,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  thrusting  himself  in  their  way  j 
and  one  evening,  favoured  by  a  refreshincr  shower,  he  insisted  upon 
their  taking  his  umbrella,  and  politely  following  them  to  their  door, 
got  a  complete  soaking.  The  widow  was  overcome  by  his  petiis 
soinsj — his  '  werry  purlite  behaviour,'  as  the  good  soul  freely  trans- 
lated it, — and  invited  him  in,  which  he  of  course  modestly  declined, 
and  '  could  not  possibly  think  of  intruding.* 

At  the  very  next  meeting  Mrs.  Cummins  anxiously  inquired  after 
his  health,  being  '  werry  sure  he  must  ha'  cotched  cold.'  And  even 
her  daughter  ventured  so  far  as  to  *  hope  he  had  not.' 

He  assured  them  he  felt  no  ill  effects  from  his  drenching,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  informing  the  ladies  that  he  was  '  hard  as  a  brick, 
and  right  as  a  trivet,'  (his  accustomed  phrase,)  but  his  watchful  pru- 
dence curbed  in  his  *  vulgar  tongue,'  although  the  blood  mantled  in 
his  broad  cheeks  with  the  confusion  consequent  upon  his  conscious- 
ness of  havinfi^  narrowly  escaped  committing  himself,'  which,  being 
remarked  by  both  the  ladies,  was  considerately  placed  to  the  credit 
of  his  extreme  diffidence.  Having  thus  happily  broken  the  thin  ice, 
like  a  floundering  dog  in  the  same  predicament,  Lubberkin  went  on 
swimmingly. 

The  single-hearted,  simple-minded  Mrs.  Cummins  was  delighted 
with  him,  and  confessed  '  the  more  she  knowed  on  the  young  man, 
the  better  she  liked  him,'  and  finally  wound  up  her  long  eulogium 
upon  his  manners  (laying,  by  the  bye,  great  stress  upon  his  '  fine 
linen' — that  woman's  pride, — which  was  one  of  *  a  pair  of  dickeys 
and  collars'  purchasea  for  the  venture,)  by  affirming  that  he  was 
*  the  man  for  her  money.' 

Elizabeth,  who  had  never  received  an  offer,  felt  at  first  flattered 
by  the  attentions  of  a  suitor,  especially  as  he  had  received  the  un- 
qualified approbation  of  her  foolish  mother. 

Lubberkin  soon  became  a  constant  guest  at  the  house  and,  really, 
if  he  had  had  no  other  inducement  in  the  pursuit  than  a  good  cup> 
board,  he  must  have  been  amply  satisfied,  for  poor  Mrs.  Cummins 
exerted  all  her  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  art  of  cookery  to  make 
him  comfortable;  and,  if  there  was  anything  in. the  world  upon 
which  she  particularly  prided  herself,  it  was  setting  ont  a  table  to 
advantage. 

'Tis  true  there  were  no  kickshaws,  no  tray  of  dry,  tasteless,  sand- 
wiches, (those  veneers  of  mahogany  between  two  pieces  of  deal,)  all 
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was  solid  and  substantial^ — for  Mrs.  Cummins  most  truthfully 
averred  that  she  was  &  plain  woman — a  fact  which  no  physiognomist 
could  deny.  Smoking-hot  <]ishes  invariably  crowned  her  plenteous 
board,  although  the  courtship  took  place  in  the  do^-days. 

He  paid  the  most  obsequious  deference  to  the  old  woman,  and  not 
only  praised  her  skill  in  the  gastronomic  art,  but  proved,  by  the 
flattering  relish  with  which  he  devoured  her  dainties,  how  extreme- 
ly palatable  were  her  provisions.  With  the  daughter,  meanwhile, 
his  suit  progressed  most  favourably,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  end  of  a  short  sweet  month  he  fiamiliarly  spoke  of 
her  as' his  Betsy.' 

l*he  old  lady  had  ventured  so  far  as  to  ask  his  '  intentions,*  but 
never  inquired  about  his  means,  and  the  whole  afiair  would,  doubt- 
less, have  passed  without  a  cloud  intervening  to  gloom  the  sunshine 
of  his  prospects,  had  not  a  certain  staid  personage  (introduced  by 
the  widow  as  the  friend  and  executor  of  the  dear  departed  soul,  her 
late  husband,)  suddenly  appeared  at  the  house,  and  received  the  de- 
voted Lubberkin  with  a  most  repulsive  and  disagreeable  frigidity. 

Oh  !  how  detestable  in  his  sight  were  the  rims  of  those  horrid  tor- 
toise-shell spectacles,  and  the  mat-like  flaxen  scratch,  which  were 
*  sported '  by  the  intrusive  and  unwelcome  guest. 

He  was  all  eyes  and  ears,  and  silent  as  a  statue.  Lubberkin's 
ardour  sank  below  zero,  and  he  almost  lost  his  courage  when  the 
grim  executor,  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  rose  one  evening,  after  staring 
at  the  fidgety  lover  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  said,  *  Mrs. 
Cummins,'  at  the  same  time  beckoning  her  from  the  room.  Lub- 
berkin had  no  need  of  the  hydrosudopathic  application,  for  he  per- 
spired profusely  at  every  pore. 

Mrs.  Cummins,  after  tne  lapse  of  one  x>(  those  terrible  hours 
which  suspense  hammers  out  to  such  an  interminable  length  as  if 
that  small  portion  of  precious  time  really  possessed  the  malleability 
of  pure  gold,  returned  ;  but  she  was  evidently  not  the  good,  easy 
Mrs.  Cummins  who  had  lately  left  the  room.  She  was  flushed  and 
fidgety,  and  complained  of  the  evening  being  '  on.common  close,' 
and  then  uttered  sundry  '  nothings,'  as  if  her  mind  were  full  of 
'  something,'  which  she  had  not  the  resolution  to  vent. 

Lubberkin  at  once  suspected  what  was  '  in  the  wind.'  He  knew 
by  the  symptoms  that  her  '  mind  had  been  p'isoned,'  and,  like  a 
good  general,  determined  to  surprise  the  enemy,  instead  of  waiting 
the  uncertain  issue  of  an  assauh. 

'  As  Betsy  and  me,'  said  he,  '  have  made  up  our  minds  to  be 
man  and  wife/ — (Mrs.  Cummins  reddened) — '  I  think  it  isn't  more 
than  quite  right  that  you  should  know  something  about  what  I  mean 
to  do  (Mrs.  Cummins  brightened) — '  for  you've  both  been  open 
with  me,  and  it's  no  more  than  1  ought  to—' 

'  For  ray  part,'  cried  the  widow,  relieved  from  the  weight  upon 
her  mind, '  I  don't  require  anythink,  and  I'm  sure  Betsy  don't.' 

'  But  it's  quite  proper,'  persisted  Lubberkin  ;  *  anil  I  don't  wish 
to  do  anything — ' 

*  I'm  sure  o'  that,'  anticipated  the  widow,  eagerly  interrupting 
him  ;  and  so,  after  a  fragmentary  dialogue,  '  meaning  nothing,  the 
lover  departed  supperless  (having,  as  he  said,  an  engagement),  and 
promising  to  see  them  on  the  foUowing  evening,  and  come  to  a  full, 
true,  and  particular  account  of  what  he  intended  to  do.   As  for  what 
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h«  would,  coyld,  or  should  do,  be  certainly  had  not  the  most  distant 
idea. 

Returning  home,  he  called  his  thought  to  council,'  and  the 
result  of  his  meditations  appeared  in  the  following  origfinal  epistle : 

*  my  dear  betsy — 

theres  sum  'pe)>le  as  would  go  for  to  set  you  agin  me  i  dont 
menshun  names  cos  ihate  words  'fore  i  go  any  furder  i  wish  evry 
think  to  be  strata  and  fare  i  love  you  an  bleeve  as  you  love  me  as 
man  never  did  !  i  ony  want  to  no  if  sobe  your  reddy  to  marry  me 
and  becum  man  and  wif  wen  ive  got  an  house  an  evry  think  com- 
ferrable  to  make  you  so  ive  bin  miseribble  all  nite  about  it  so  send 
me  a  anser  by  the  boy  as  takes  this  your  afexonate  love  mastiiOT 
lubberkin  I' 

Elizabeth  received  this  sample  of  her  suitor's  perfect  love  and — 
orthography  with  trepidation^  and  certainly  proved  her  affection  by 
keeping  it  from  the  eyes  of  her  mother  She,  however,  lost  no  time 
in  despatching  an  answer  to  '  smoothe  the  current  of  true  love,'' 
which  had  been  so  indirectly  ruffled  by  the  rude  breath  of  her 
father's  executor. 

Her  letter  was  so  tender,  and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  con- 
tained such  an  undeniable  promise  of  marriage,  upon  the  terms  sti- 
pulated in  his  elegant  missive,  and  which  it  was  the  chief  object  of 
Lubberkin  to  obtain,  that  he  began  to  carry  his  scheme  into  execu- 
tion without  delay. 

There  was  a  bedker's  shop  to  be  let  in  the  neighbourhood,  for 
which  he  immediately  negotiated,  and  even  obtained  a  lease  upon 
the  exhibition  of  the  precious  document  which  he  had  won  from 
Elizabeth.  The  same  talisman  furnished  it,  and  procured  him  credit 
from  the  miller  who  supplied  his  old  ^  governor,'  in  whose  service 
he  had  acquired  a  valuable  knowledge  of  all  the  customers,  and, 
prudently  rejecting  the  '  long  winded  '  ones,  he  impudently  applied 
to  all  the  ready-money  portion  for  their  favours,  and  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  canvass,  that  he  soon  secured  enough  to  commence, 
with  every  prospect  of  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business. 

lYi  the  mean  while  he  continued  to  pay  assiduous  court  to  his  in- 
tended ;  and,  when  all  his  preparations  were  completed,  he  led  the 
mother  and  daughter  to  his  new  acquisition,  and  proudly  showed 
them  his  name  in  gold  letters  over  the  window. 

The  mother,  who  had  really  felt  some  qualms  arise  upon  the  pru- 
dent hints  of  the  old  man  with  the  wig  and  spectacles,  experienced  a 
perfect '  flustration  of  joy,'  as  she  expressed  it,  at  the  appearance  of 
such  an  undeniable  establishment. 

The  next  week  the  attentive  Lubberkin  led  Miss  Elizabeth  Cum- 
mins to  the  altar, — an  occurrence  which  was  duly  advertised,  at  the 
particular  desire  of  Mrs.  Cummins  in  the  '  public  house  paper,' 
which  she  *  rig'larly  read  of  a  hevening.' 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  honeymoon  waned  when  the  husband, 
who  had  been  bo  admired,  as  the  lover,  for  his  mildness  and  humility, 
was  suddenly  transformed  to  a  perfect  bear. 

No  bashaw  with  three  tails  ever  conducted  himself  with  more 
tyranny  towards  his  cringing  slave  than  did  the  sordid  hypocritical 
Lubberkin  towards  his  amiable  and  deluded  wife. 
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The  *  reimbarsement'  of  the  attentions  he  had  formerly  paid  her 
was  now  exacted  with  usurious  interest,  and  the  beggar  she  had 
•enriched  became  in  every  sense  her  lord  and  master.  He  appeared 
determined  to  avenffe  himself  upon  his  innocent  wife  for  tne  re- 
straint which  he  haa  been  compelled  to  put  upon  his  words  and  ac- 
tioos,  in  order  to  deceive  her ;  and,  although  his  trade  flourished,  he 
refused  to  keep  a  servant  for  the  present,  and  compelled  her  to  do 
all  the  drudgery  and  menial  offices  of  that  home  she  had  so  dearly 
purchased. 

In  fine,  the  fawning  spaniel  was  metamorphosed  by  matrimony 
into  a  surly  ill-manuered  dog. 

With  the  patience  of  a  Griselda  she  endured  this  harsh  and  un- 
generous treatment ;  but  her  yielding  disposition,  instead  of  mode- 
rating,  only  increased  ttie  severity  of  his  imperious  disposition,  and 
from  words  he  at  length  proceeded  to  blows. 

Disgust  and  fear  had  long  extinguished  every  spark  of  afiection  in 
the  breast  of  Elizabeth.  She  now  acted  from  an  impulse  of  duty 
alone  ;  but  although  her  constitution  was  visibly  impaired  by  his 
brutality,  her  spirit  was  not  entirely  crushed,  and  with  a  breaking 
heart  she  rushed  from  her  wretched  home,  and  sought  refuge  beneath 
her  mother's  roof. 

in  this  dilemma  the  executor  was  consulted.  The  old  man  shook 
his  head,  and  uttered  an  emphatic  '  Ha !' — then,  urged  by  the  widow, 
unwillingly  sought  an  interview  with  the  husband,  in  the  hope 
that  his  mediation  might  bring  about  some  arrangement ;  but  the 
great  man  coolly  referred  him  to  his  professional  adviser.  Now, 
when  a  man  habitually  refers  everything  to  his  man  of  law,  you  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  either  an  egregious  fool  or  a  '  big 
rogue,' — in  the  one  case  fearing  to  *  commit  himself,'  and  in  the 
other  of  being  '  committed.' 

A  deed  of  separation  was  the  consequence,  by  which  the  wife  wil- 
lingly yielded  up  the  whole  of  her  property,  and  all  claim  upon  Lub- 
berkin.    This  was  exactly  what  he  most  desired. 

The  mother  and  daughter  inmiediately  quitted  the  neighbourhood, 
and  retired  into  the  country. 

Lubberkin  now  made  money  like  'rolls;'  and  his  professional 
adviser,  who  was  nothing  better  than  a  low  pettifogging  attorney, 
who  was  more  frequently  seen  at  the  bar  of  a  public  house  than  at 
any  other,  so  wormed'  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  '  hoppu- 
lent  man,'  lending  his  money  for  him  upon  indifferent  ^  paper,'  man- 
ufactured for  the  purpose,  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  the  brutal 
Lubberkin  found  himself  in  difficulties,  and  finally  in  White-cross 
Street,  preparatory  to  undergoing  the  disagreeable  operation  of 
white- washing. 

Emerging,  after  a  tedious  delay,  from  this  asylum  for  the  desti. 
tute,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  even  as  a  journey- 
man. His  former  temporary  elevation,  however,  had  rendered  ser- 
vitude unpalatable,  and,  in  the  endeavour  to  promote  his  own  views 
in  life,  he  was  tempted  to*  appropriate  a  considerable^  portion  of  his 
master's  funds  to  his  own  uses,  and  being  caught  in  the  fact,  was 
sent  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  Government ! 

We  have  only  to  add  our  sincere  wishes  that  every  *  brute  of  a 
husband'  may  meet  with  the  same  appointment. 

Alfrbd  Growquill. 
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▲  LBOBND  OP  FRAlfCB. 


BT  THOMAS  INGOLDSBT,  BSQ. 


Francois  Xavibe  Augubtb  was  a  gay  Mousqaetaire, 
The  Pride  of  the  Camp,  the  delight  of  the  Fair ; 
He'd  a  mien  so  distingue,  and  sa  debonnaire. 
And  shrugged  with  a  grace  so  recherche  and  rare, 
And  he  twirled  his  moustache  with  so  charming  an  air, 
— ^His  moustaches  I  should  say,  because  he'd  a  pair, — 
And,  in  short,  showed  so  much  of  the  true  sgavoir  fadrey 
All  the  Ladies  in  Paris  were  wont  to  declare, 

That  could  any  one  draw 

Them  from  Dian's  strict  law, 
Into  what  Mrs.  Ramsbottom  calls  a  *  Fox  Paw,' 
It  would  be  Fran9ois  Xavier  Auguste  de  St.  Foix» 

Now,  I'm  sorry  to  say, 

At  that  time  of  day 
The  Court  of  Versailles  was  a  little  too  gay } 
The  Courtiers  were  all  much  addicted  to  Play, 
To  Bourdeaux,  Cliambertin,  Frontignac,  St.  Peray, 

Lafitte,  Chateau  Margaux, 

And  Sillery,  (a  cargo 
On  which  John  Bull  sensibly  (?)  lays  an  embargo,) 

While  Louis  Quatorze 

Kept  about  him,  in  scores. 
What  the  Noblesse,  in  courtesy,  termed  his  '  Jane  Shores,' 
— They  were  called  by  a  much  coarser  name  out  of  doors. — 

This,  we  all  must  admit,  in 

A  King's  not  befitting  ! 
For  such  courses,  when  followed  by  persons  of  quality, 
Are  apt  to  detract  on  the  score  of  morality. 

Fran9oiR  Xavier  Auguste  acted  much  like  the  rest  of  them. 
Dressed,  drank,  and  fouffht,  and  chass^e^d  with  the  best  of  them; 

Took  his  CBtl  de  perdrix 

Till  he  scarcely  could  see, 
He  would  then  sally  out  in  the  street  for  *  a  spree ;' 

His  rapier  he'd  draw, 

Pink  a  Bourgeois^ 
(A  word  which  the  English  translate  *  Johnny  Raw,') 
For  your  thorough  French  Courtier,  whenever  the  fit  he's  in> 
Thinks  it  prime  fun  to  astonish  a  Citizen ; 
And,  perhaps  it's  no  wonder  that  this  kind  of  scrapes. 
In  a  nation  which  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  japes, 
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Defines  *  an  amalgam  of  Tigers  and  Apes/ 
Should  be  merely  considered  as  *  IiittJe  Escapes/ 

But  I'm  sorry  to  add, 

Things  are  almost  as  bad 
A  great  deal  nearer  home,  and  that  similar  pranks, 
Amongst  young  men  who  move  in  the  very  first  ranks, 
Are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  land  of  the  Franks. 

Be  this  as  it  will 

In  the  general,  still. 

Though  blame  him  we  must, 

It  is  really  but  just, 
To  our  lively  young  friend,  Fran9oi8  Xavier  Auguste, 

To  say,  that  howe'er 

W ell  known  his  faults  were. 
At  his  Bacchanal  parties  he  always  drank  fair, 
And,  when  gambling  his  worst,  always  played  on  the  square. 
So  that,  being  much  more  of  pigeon  than  rook,  he 
Lost  large  sums  at  faro  (a  game  like  *  Blind  Hookey,*) 

And  continued  to  lose. 

And  to  give  I.  O.  U.'s, 
Till  he  lost  e'en  the  credit  he  had  with  the  Jews  ; 
And,  a  parallel  if  I  may  venture  to  draw 
Between  Fran9ois  Xavier  Auguste  de  St.  Foix, 
And  his  namesake,  a  still  more  distinguished  Francois, 

Who  wrote  to  his  '  «at<r'* 

From  Pa  via,  *  Man  Cmur, 
I  have  lost  all  I  had  in  the  world/or#  Vhonneur,^ 

So  St.  Foix  might  have  wrote 

No  dissimilar  note, 
*  Vivt  la  bagatelle  ! — toujours  gai — idem  semper — 
I've  lost  all  I  had  in  the  world  but — my  temper  !' 

From  the  very  beginning, 

Indeed,  of  his  sinnmg, 
>His  air  was  so  cheerful,  his  manners  so  winning, 
That  once  he  prevailed — or  his  friends  coin  the  tale  for  him — 
On  the  bailiff  who  '  nabbed'  him,  himself  to  '  go  bail'  for  him. 

Well — we  know  in  these  cases 

Tour  *  Crabs'  and  '  Deuce  Aces' 
Are  wont  to  promote  frequent  changes  of  places  ; 
Town  doctors,  indeed,  are  most  apt  to  declare 
That  there's  nothing  so  good  as  the  '  pure  country  air,' 
Whenever  exhaustion  of  person,  or  purse,  in 
An  invalid  cramps  him,  and  sets  him  a-cursing  : 


*  Mn.  Ingroldsbj,  who  it  deeply  read  in  Robertion,  infbnni  me  that  thia  ia  a  mil- 
take  ;  that  Uie  lady  to  whom  this  memonble  billet  was  delivered  by  the  bands  of 
Pennalosa,  was  the  nnfortunate  monarch's  mamma,  and  not  his  sister.  I  would 
ffladly  rectify  the  error,  but  then, — what  am  I  to  do  for  a  rhyme  7 — On  the  whole,  I 
nar  I  must  content  myself,  like  Talle^nd,  with  admittingr  that  *  it  is  worse  than  a 
fitolt — it*s  a  blander  !*  for  which  enormity, — as  honest  old  Pepys  says  when  he  records 
^▼in|f  kissed  his  cookmaid, — *  I  hambly  heg  pardon  of  Heaven,  and  Mrs.  In- 
goldsby  .*« 
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A  habit,  I'm  very  much  g^rieved  at  divulging, 
Fran9oi8  Xavier  Auguste  was  too  prone  to  indulge  in. 

But  what  could  be  done  ? 

It^8  as  clear  as  the  sun, 
That,  though  nothing's  more  easy  than  say  ^  Cut  and  run  f 
Yet  a  Ouardsman  can't  live  without  some  sort  of  fun — 

E'en  I  or  you, 

If  we'd  nothing  to  do. 
Should  soon  find  ourselves  looking  remarkably  blue. 

And,  since  no  one  denies 

What's  so  plain  to  all  eyes, 
It  won't,  I  am  sure,  create  any  surprise 
That  reflections  like  these  half  reduced  to  despair 
Fran9ois  Xavier  Auguste,  the  gay  Black  Mousquetaire. 

Patience  par  force  ! 

He  considered^  of  course. 
But  in  vain — he  could  hit  on  no  sort  of  resource — 

Love  1 — Liquor  1 — Law  1 — Loo  ? 

They  would  each  of  them  do. 
There's  excitement  enough  in  all  four,  but  in  none  he 
Could  hope  to  get  on  sans  Vargent^i.  e,  money. 
Love  1 — no     ladies  like  little  cadeaux  from  a  suitor. 
Liquor  t — no, — that  won't  do,  when  reduced  to  *  the  Pewter/ 

Then  Law  1 — 'tis  the  same, 

It's  a  very  fine  game, 
But  the  fees  and  delays  of '  the  Courts'  are  a  shame. 
As  Lord  Brougham  says  himself — ^who's  a  very  great  name, 
Though  the  Times  makes  it  clear  that  he's  perfectly  lost  in  his 
Recent  attempt  at  translating  Demosthenes, 

And  don  t  know  his  •  particles.' — 

Who  wrote  the  articles. 
Showing  his  Greek  up  so,  is  not  known  very  well ; 
Many  think  Barnes,  others  Mitchell, — some  Merivale  ; 

But  it's  scarce  worth  debate. 

Because  from  the  date 
Of  my  tale  one  conclusion  we  safely  may  draw, 
Yiz  :  'twas  not  Fran9ois  Xavier  Auguste  de  St.  Foix  ! 

Loo  1 — ^no  5 — that  he  had  tried  j 

'Twas,  in  fact,  his  weak  side. 
But  required  more  than  any  a  purse  well  supplied. 
•  Love  1— Liquor  1— Law  1— Loo  ?  No !  'tis  all  the  same  story. 
Stay!  I  have  it!  Ma  fox!  (that's  «  Odd's  Bobs!')  there 
Glory  ! 

Away  with  dull  care  ! 

Vive  le  Roi  !  Vive  la  Guerre  ! 
Pestt !  I'd  almos^  forgot  I'm  a  Black  Mousquetaixe  ! 

When  a  man  is  like  me^ 

Sans  six  sous^  sans  souci, 

A  bankrupt  in  purse. 

And  in  character  worse, 
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With  a  shocking  bad  hat,  and  his  credit  at  Zero, 
What  on  earth  can  he  hope  to  become, — ^but  a  Hero  1 

What  a  famous  thoaght  this  is  ! 

ril  go  as  Ulysses 
or  old  did-— like  him  I'll  see  manners,  and  know  countries  ;* 
Cut  Paris, — and  gaming, — and  throats  in  the  Low  Goantries.' 

So  said,  and  so  done — ^he  arranged  his  affairs. 
And  was  off  like  a  shot  to  his  Black  Mousquetaires. 


That  Field  Marshal  Turenne, 
Was  a  good  deal  in  want  of '  some  active  young  men,' 
To  fill  up  the  gaps 
Which,  through  sundry  mishups. 
Had  been  made  in  his  ranks  by  a  certain  •  Great  Cond6,' 
A  General  unrivalled— at  least  in  his  own  day — 
Whose  valour  was  such. 
That  he  did  not  care  much 
If  he  fouffht  with  the  French,— or  the  Spaniards,— or  Dutch, — 
A  fact  which  has  stamped  him  a  rather  '  Cool  hand,' 
Being  nearly  related  to  Louis  It  Grand. 
It  had  been  all  the  same  had  that  King  been  his  brother  ; 
He  fought  sometimes  with  one,  and  sometimes  with  anodier ; 


He  did  not  care  whom  he  fought,  so  he  vjob  fighting, 
And,  as  Pve  just  said,  had  amused  himself  then 
By  tickling  the  tail  of  Field  Marshal  Turenne ; 
Since  when,  the  Field  Marshal's  most  pressing  concern 
Was  to  tickle  some  other  Chiefs  tail  in  his  turn. 

What  a  fine  thing  a  battle  is ! — ^not  one  of  tho^e 
Which  you  see  at  *  the  Surry'  or  Mr.  Ducrow's, 
Where  a  dozen  of  scene-shifters,  drawn  up  in  rows, 
A  dozen  more  scene-shifters  boldly  oppose. 

Taking  great  care  their  blows 

Do  not  injure  their  foes. 
And  alike,  save  in  colour  and  cut  of  their  clothes, 
Which  are  varied,  to  give  more  effect  to  *  TableauXj  — 
But  a  real  good  fight,  like  Pultowa,  or  LQtzen, 
(Which  Gustavus  the  Great  ended  all  his  disputes  in,) 
Or  that  which  Suwarrow  engaged  without  boots  in, 
Or  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  Blenheim,  or  Minden, 
Or  the  one  Mr.  Campbell  describes,  Hohenlinden, 

Where  •  the  sun  was  low,' 

The  ground  all  over  snow. 
And  dark  as  mid-winter  the  swift  Iser's  flow, — 
Till  its  colour  was  altered  by  General  Moreau ; 
While  the  big-drum  was  heard  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 

*  Qui  moret  hominam  moHoram  vidit  et  iiibM. 
Who  viewed  men's  mannera,  Londoni,  Torks,  and  Deibyt. 


For  war,  so  excitii 
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Which  rattled  the  Bard  out  of  bed  in  a  fright, 
And  he  ran  up  the  steeple  to  look  at  the  fight. 
'Twas  in  just  such  another  one, 
(Names  only  bother  one — 
Dutch  ones,  indeed,  are  sufficient  to  smother  one — ) 
In  the  Netherlands  somewhere — I  cannot  say  where — 
Suffice  it  that  there 
La  Fortune  de  guerre 
Gave  a  cast  of  her  calling  to  our  Mousquetaire. 
One  fine  morning,  in  short,  Fran9ois  Xavier  Auguste^ 
After  making  some  scores  of  his  foes  '  bite  the  dust,.' 
Got  a  mouthful  himself  of  the  very  same  crust ; 
And  though,  as  the  Bard  says, '  No  law  is  more  just 
Than  for  JVccw  artifices,^ — so  they  called  fiery 
Soldados  at  Rome, — *  arte  sua  perire^ 
Yet  Fate  did  not  draw 
This  poetical  law 
To  its  fullest  extent  in  the  case  of  St.  Foix. 
His  Good  Genius  most  probably  found  out  some  flaw. 


From  some  deadlier  spot 
To  a  bone  which,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  memory, 
Called  by  Professional  men  the  '  os  femaris 
And  the  ball  being  one  of  those  named  from  its  shape. 
And  some  fancied  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  grape, 

St.  Foix  went  down, 

With  a  groan  and  a  frown. 
And  a  hole  in  his  small-clothes  the  size  of  a  crown. — 

— Staggered  a  bit 

By  this  '  palpable  hit,' 
He  turned  on  his  face,  and  went  ofif  in  a  fit  I 

Yes ! — a  Battle's  a  very  fine  thing  while  you're  fightings 
These  same  Ups-and-Downs  are  so  very  exciting. 

But  a  sombre  sight  is  a  Battle-field 

To  the  sad  survivor's  sorrowing  eye, 
Where  those,  who  scorned  to  fly  or  yield,, 
In  one  promiscuous  carnage  lie ; 
When  the  cannon's  roar 
Is  heard  no  more. 
And  the  thick  dun  smoke  has  rolled  away,. 
And  the  victor  comes  for  a  last  survey 
Of  the  well-fought  field  of  yesterday ! 

No  triumphs  flush  that  haughty  brow, — 
No  proud  exulting  look  is  there, — 

His  eagle  glance  is  humbled  now. 
As,  earth-ward  bent,  in  anxious  care 

It  seeks  the  form  whose  stalwart  pride 

But  yester  mom  was  by  his  side  I 
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And  there  it  lies  !— on  yonder  bank 
Of  corses,  which  themselves  had  breath 

Bat  yester  morn — now  cold  and  dank, 
With  other  dews  than  those  of  death  ! 

Powerless  as  it  had  ne'er  been  born 

The  hand  that  clasped  his — yester  morn  ! 

And  there  are  widows  wandering  there, 
That  roam  the  blood-besprinlued  plain, 

And  listen  in  their  dumb  despair 
For  sounds  they  ne'er  may  hear  again  ! 

One  word,  however  faint  and  low, — 

Ay,  e'en  a  groan, — were  music  now  ! 

And  this  is  Glory ! — Fame  ! — ^But,  pshaw  ! 

Miss  Muse,  you're  growing  sentimental ; 
Besides,  such  things  we  never  saw  ; 

In  fact,  they're  merely  Continental. 
And  then  your  Ladyship  forgets 
Some  widows  came  for— epaulettes. 
So  go  back  to  your  canter  ^  for  one,  I  declare, 
Is  now  fumbling  about  our  capsized  Mousquetaire, 


With  a  knife  and  a  bag. 
And  an  old  tattered  bonnet  which,  thrown  back,  discloses 
The  ginger  complexion,  and  one  of  those  noses 
Peculiar  to  females  named  Levy  and  Moses, 
Such  as  nervous  folks  still  when  they  come  in  their  way  si 
Old  vixen-faced  tramps  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion. 

You  remember,  I  trust, 

Francois  Xavier  Auguste, 
Had  uncommon  fine  limbs,  and  a  very  fine  bust. 
Now  there's  something — I  cannot  tell  what  it  may  be — 
About  good-looking  gentlemen  turned  twenty -three, 
Above  all,  when  hud  up  with  a  wound  in  the  knee, 
Which  affects  female  hearts,  in  no  common  degree, 
With  emotions  in  which  many  feelings  combine, 
Very  easy  to  fancy,  though  hard  to  define  ; 

Ugly  or  pretty. 

Stupid  or  witty. 
Young  or  old,  they  experience,  in  country  or  city. 
What  is  clearly  not  Love — ^yet  it's  warmer  than  rity — 
And  some  such  a  feeling,  no  doubt,  'tis  that  stays 
The  hand  you  may  see  that  old  Jezebel  raise. 

Armed  with  the  blade. 

So  oft  used  in  her  trade. 
The  horrible  calling  e'en  now  she  is  plying 
Despoiling  the  dead,  and  despatching  the  dying  ! 
For  these  *  nimble  Conveyancers,'  after  such  battles, 
Regarding  as  treasure  trove  all  goods  and  chattels, 
Thmk  naught,  in  '  perusing  and  settling'  the  titlesi 
•So  safe  as  six  inches  of  steel  in  the  vitols. 
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Now  don't  make  a  joke  of 
That  feeling  I  spoke  of ; 
For,  as  sure  as  you're  born,  that  same  feeling, — ^whate'er 
It  may  be. — saves  the  life  of  the  young  Mouaquetaire  ! — 
The  knife,  that  was  levelled,  erewhile,  at  his  throat, 
Is  employed  now  in  ripping  the  lace  from  his  ooat, 
And  from  what,  I  suppose,  I  must  call  his  culotte  ; 
And  his  pockets,  no  doubt. 
Being  turned  inside  out, 
That  his  mouchQir  and  gloves  may  be  put  ^  up  the  spout,^ 
(For  of  coin,  you  may  well  conceive,  all  she  4^an  do 
Fails  to  ferret  out  even  a  single  ecu;) 
As  a  muscular  Giant  would  handle  an  elf, 
The  Virago  at  last  lifts  the  soldier  himself, 
And,  like  a  She  Samson,  at  length  lays  him  down 
In  a  hospital  formed  in  the  neighbouring  town  ! 


But  I  think  'twa«  Namur  ; 
And  there  she  now  leaves  him,  expecting  a  cure. 

There,  too, — as  the  Frog,  when  he  '  asked  for  a  song,' 
Said, '  Miss  Mouse,  give  us  something  that  is  not  too  long  !' 

Even  so,  Mr.  Bentley 

Now  hints  to  me  gently, 
With  slightly  elongated  visage, — I  must 
Leave,  myself,  till  next  month,  Francois  Xavier  Auguste*  ^ 


*  Thbkb  is  nothing  certain  in  this  world  but  death  and  taxation,' 
and  I  have  just  lived  long  enough  in  it  to  believe  in  the  trath  of  the 
proverb.  My  father  made  the  remark  before  me  ;  and  my  son,  if 
ever  I  have  one,  will  no  doubt  follow  my  example. 

*  How  comfortably,'  said  I, '  does  the  world  wag  now  !  No  wars 
— no  revolutions — aU  is  peace,  quietness,  and  harmony*  The  Bast- 
em  question,  with  Syria  and  Mehemet  Ali,  fives  some  occupation 
to  the  usual  idleness  of  diplomatic  life,  which  would  otherwise  stag- 
nate from  the  peaceful  current ;  on  which  it  is  embarked.  France,'' 
said  I,  as  I  eut  the  cards  for  the  last  rubber — (it  was  half  past  eleven 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  night,  the  5th  of  thispresent  August}— ^France 
has  overcome  all  her  enemies,  and  will  shortly  bury  the  animosity  of 
the  world  with  the  dust  of  Napoleon  in  the  InvaHdes  at  Paris.  How 
delightful  it  is,'  said  I^  as  I  warmed  upon  the  subject,  as  the  slow 
dealer  doled  out  our  thirteen  cards, '  to  weigh  our  anchors  at  our 
pleasure,— to  make  sail^for  any  port,  creek,  or  harbour,— to  run 


I  am  not  very  sure, 


(end  OF  CANTO  I.) 
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along  the  roadstead  of  the  world,  and  to  anchor  or  heave-to  at  iiih 
«retion.  For  instance,  here  am  I  at  Boalogoe  ;  to-morrow  I  start 
for  Baden,  a  trip  up  the  Rhine.  What  care  1  which  way  the  wind 
sets,  as  long  as  there  is  not,  as  we  used  to  say,  a  southerly  wind  in 
the  hread-lmg, — Cluhs  trumps' — (all  of  us  as  sitent  as  a  set  <tf  Tartars 
at  prayers,  or  Quakers  Wore  the  spirit  is  active). 

'  I  think,  sir,'  said  I,  addressing  my  companion,  or  partner,  after 
the  deal  was  over,  '  that  you  might  gain  considerable  knowledge  of 
this  game  by  a  carefulperusal  of  the  Baron  Von  de  Vautray's  work, 
called  *  Le  Genie  dn  Whist.'  It  teaches  us  a  good  lesson  for  the 
married  state  ;  for  all  his  doctrine  is  founded  upon  the  necessity  of 
never  deceiving  your  partner  ;  and  his  instructions  mi^ht  well  serve 
for  a  gourmand,  as  he  inculcates  the  necessity  of  keeprag  your  eyes 
always  on  the  board.  If  yon  had  followed  his  advice,  you  would  not 
have  revoked  (the  opponents  never  found  it  out,)  and  I  should  have 
been  sure  of  your  holding  an  honour.' 

'Major  A  >  sir,'  he  replied,  'has  a  remark,  ''that  he  who 

acolds  should  be  cut  and  never  come  again."  ' 

'  Well,  then,  I  shall  cut  and  run  now,  and  certainly  not  come 
again.'  So  saying,  I  pocketed  my  winnings,  wished  my  hospitable 
host  good  night,  and  emerged  into  the  Orande  Rue. 

It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful  night ;  the  stars  were  forth,  but  the 
moon  had  set,  and  there  was  no  brilliancy  to  outdo  the  glare  of  the 
gas-lights  in  the  Rue  de  I'Ecu.  I  stood  gazing  at  the  quiet  scene 
before  me.  All  those  who  earned  their  livelihood  by  labour  were 
now  in  repose  ^  the  careful  housewife,  the  tired  artisan,  the  votary 
of  pleasure,  the  hunter  after  dissipation,  were  all  at  rest.  With  suck 
thoughts,  I  wore  ship  round  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  I'Ecu,  and  got 
to  my  comfortable  moorings.  I  soon  fell  asleep,  for  not  a  soond 
disturbed  my  repose. 

'Hark!'  said  I,  suddenly  leaping  from  my  bed,  'what  infernal 
sounds  are  these  V  I  rushed  to  the  window,  and  caught  even  for  a 
second  the  enthuskunn  with  which  '  Vive  TEmoereur'  resounded.  I 
soon  found  that  a  second  Napoleon  was  in  the  streets  leading  oa 
some  fifty  or  sixty  men,  all  shouting  and  distributing  proclamations 
As  there  was  evidently  a  mutiny  in  the  ship  of  the  state,  I  was  soon 
on  the  alert.  I  have  often  dressed  in  a  minute ;  but,  as  an  Emperor 
was  to  be  seen,  I  gave  myself  a  privateer  wash,  a  lick  and  a  promise, 
and  putting  on  a  blouse,  to  be  mistaken  by  either  party,  as  circum- 
stances might  occur,  away  I  went.  Before  I  started,  however,  I  de» 
sired  my  servant  to  get  a  proclamation,  that  I  might  not  sail  without 
understanding  under  whose  orders  I  might  be. 

The  Frenchman  came  in  with  a  face  as  white  as  a  Hertfordshire 
turnip  clean  washed  for  market. 

'  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  mon  Dieu !  voila  nne  afiaire  bien  ffrave.' 

'  Hand  it  here,'  said  I.    '  What  is  it  t   New  naval  instructions, 
or  a  new  set  of  articles  of  war  V 

He  then  read  aloud,  that  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  had  ceased 
to  reign ;  that  M.  Thiers  was  to  be  Prime  Minister ;  Marshal  Clau- 
•el.  Commander  of  the  Army  5  Pajol,  Governor  of  Paris ;  that  the 
Chambers  were  dissolved,  and  the  NationkI  Assembly  convened  $  and 
this  notice  of  revolution  was  signed  'Napoleon  Louii^' 

'  Nothing  ^ure,'  said  ly  '  in  this  world  but  death  and  tazatkm.  I 
said  so  before,  my  fatBet  said  so  before  me^  my  dhild  shall  say  so 
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after  me.  My  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  dined,  and  who 
used  to  ride  about  the  Park,  turned  into  an  Emperor !  To  be  sure, 
he  has  only  given  himself  an  acting  commission ;  but  it  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  nation  before  he  can  wear  his  flag  on  the  stafif  at 
the  Tuileries.  But  let  us  see  how  he  is  prepared  to  unship  the  pre- 
sent Napoleon  of  Peace — the  great  and  good  Louis  Philippe.' 

I  am  aware  that  since  this  event  occurred,  as  many  anecdotes  as 
would  fill  the  pages  of  the  One  Hundred  and  One  Nights  have  been 
circulated.  I,  however,  saw  everything  myself.  I  followed  the 
Emperor  until  he  was  fished  up  like  a  half-drowned  rat ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  part,  when  he  landed  at  Wimereux,  and  I 
was  asleep,  (at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,)  all  that  I  shall  relate  is 
as  true — as  that  Napoleon  Louis  is  a  madman. 

The  Edinburgh  Castle,  commanded  by  one  Jem  Crow,  who  had 
better  have  ^  wheeled  about  and  turned  about,'  brought  over  this 
cargo  of  imbecility  and  folly.  After  landing  his  forlorn  hope  at 
Wimereux,  he  directly  proceeded  to  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  and 


In  the  mean  time  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  walked  along  the  dusty 
road  from  Wimereux  to  Boulogne,  and  made  direct  to  the  barracks 
of  the  42d  regiment,  situated  in  the  Rue  de  Caserne.  Before,  how- 
ever, he  made  his  imperial  person  visible,  he  planted  two  sentinels, 
one  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Lampe,  and  the  other  at  the  angle 
of  the  barracks  which  leads  to  the  Quay.  Having  taken  these  pre- 
cautions, he  entered  the  barrack-yard,  and  proclaimed  his  mission. 
It  so  happened  that  only  one  officer  was  in  the  establishment,  a  Lieu- 
tenant Aladenize,  who  listened  to  the  Emperor,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  men  to  join  him  ;  but  one  of  the  privates  ran  to  inform 
the  Captain  that  something  was  going  on  which  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  quite  proper.  The  Emperor,  dressed  in  uniform,  with  a 
star,  addressed  the  men,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  cry 
*'  Vive  I'Empereur,'  and  to  follow  him.  And  certain  it  is  that  this 
regiment,  the  very  finest  in  France,  listened,  and  never  attempted 
to  act  against  him. 

The  Captain,  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  lost  no  time  in  mak* 
ing  his  appearance,  and  gallantly  advanced  to  oppose  illegal  mea- 
sures. He  was  met  by  the  sentinel,  who  desired  him  to  retire. 
Upon  this  he  drew  his  sword,  and  the  sentinel,  observing  the  lieu- 
tenant equally  disposed  to  fight,  then  let  them  pass,  and  they  enter- 
ed the  barrack.  The  Emperor  seized  the  order  which  the  Captain 
wore,  and  endeavoured  to  tear  from  his  breast  the  highly-prized  de- 
coration.  The  officer  behind  seeing  the  assault,  came  to  his  aid, 
when  the  Emperor^  it  is  erroneously  asserted,  drew  a  pistol  and  pre- 
sented it  at  the  Captain.  The  Lieutenant  struck  his  pistol,  which 
being  discharged,  the  contents  lodged  in  the  cheek  of  a  private. 
The  Emperor  now  thought  it  prudent  to  go  on  another  tack,  and 


He  next  visited  the  Sub-pr6fet,  who  gave  him  very  little  encour- 
agement ;  so  little,  indeed,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  felled 
to  the  ground  by  the  standard-bearer.  A  captain  of  the  National 
Ouard,  seeing  the  afifray,  advised  the  Pr^fet  to  gain  time,  whilst  he 
would  desire  a  drummer  of  the  National  Ouard  to  beat  the  gM^ 
rale^  and  give  directions  for  the  tocsin  to  be  sounded.  These  hostile 
measures  prompted  the  Emperor  to  retire  to  Napoleou's  Column,  on 
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"wliicli  the  imperial  colours,  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  had  already 
been  displayed. 

That  any  man  could  have  ventured  on  such  an  expedition  as  this 
with  only  fifty  or  sixty  men,  and  without  any  associates  on  shore,  is 
out  of  the  question.  Some  have  declared  that  the  flag  on  the  Co- 
lumn was  the  preconcerted  signal  for  the  landing  having  been  ef- 
fected ;  while  some  assume  it  to  have  been  an  intimation  for  the 
steam-boat  to  keep  close  in  shore,  in  order  to  render  assistance.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Montholon,  when  questioned  by  Monsieur  Henri  as  to 
how  a  man  of  his  mature  age  and  understanding  could  trust  himself 
in  an  enterprise  so  rashly  conceived,  and  so  foolishly  attempted,  re- 
plied, *  We  have  been  deceived.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the 
signal  was  for  a  concentration  of  the  forces  at  that  point ;  for  there 
the  Emperor  retreated,  and  there  some  of  his  misguided  followers 
walked  to  and  fro  in  sullen  silence.  It  was  particularly  remarked 
that  there  was  no  bold  daring  depicted  on  their  countenances ;  but 
that  they  walked  disunited,  without  exchanging  a  word,  and  seemed 
alike  heedless  of  the  result,  or  uninterested  in  the  affair.  They  were 
well  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  40th  regiment,  which  regiment 
was  stationed  at  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  and  armed  in  a  proper  manner. 
From  this,  one  might  infer  that  one  of  the  two  above  named  places 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  selected  for  the  disembarkation. 

As  the  Emperor  returned  from  the  town  he  heard  the  drums  beat- 
ing to  arms,  the  tocsin  sounding,  and  preparations  making  too  plain 
to  be  misunderstood.  His  companions,  we  are  told,  urged  him  to 
liace  the  storm ;  but  the  Emperor  refused,  although  his  companions 
said  that  many  were  for  him,  as  was  proved  by  the  continual  cry  of 
*  Vive  TEmpereur.'  This  indeed  occurred,  but  was  owing  to  the  band- 
fnls  of  five-franc  pieces  liberally  thrown  to  those  who  were  inclined 
to  scream  for  payment.  * 

Never,  perhaps,  did  the  National  Guard  behave  better  than  on  this 
morning.  On  my  arrival  at  the  Mairie,  where  General  Montholon 
was  a  prisoner,  a  great  number  of  the  men  were  under  arms  ;  some, 
indeed,  not  in  their  military  dress,  but  all  armed,  and  ready  for  ac- 
tion. I  saw  in  an  instant,  that  if  the  Emperor  had  returned,  his 
chance  was  hopeless.  The  42d  were  likewise  marched  up  the 
Grande  Rue. 

The  Mayor  and  all  the  people  in  authority  soon  arrived,  and  old 
Montholon,  with  his  grey  hair  and  stout  form,  was  led  a  prisoner 
from  the  Mairie  to  the  fort.  I  could  not  help  recalling  to  my  mind 
the  high  estimation  in  which  this  once  great  man  had  been  held  by 
his  countrymen,  for  his  undeviating  fidelity  to  his  master.  I  could 
not  help  wondering  at  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  which  could 
prompt  an  old  man,  withering  fast  into  the  grave  (for  Montholon 
must  be  verging  on  seventy),  and  when  most  men,  tired  of  the 
world's  bustle,  prepare  to  meet  an  enemy  they  cannot  evade,  and 
lay  down  the  staff,  like  a  wearied  pilgrim,  in  peace  and  quietness — 
I  could  not,  I  say,  help  exclaiming  to  one  near  me,  ^  What  poor, 
weak,  silly  mortals  we  are  I  and  how  little  do  we  know  our  own 
welfare  !'  He  marched  to  his  prison  like  a  bold  soldier,  his  head 
erect,  his  eye  unabashed.  I  was  not  the  only  person  who  regretted 
that  such  a  man  could  become  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  seek 
to  embroil  it  in  a  civil  war,  for  one  who  had  not  the  slightest  ima- 
ginary claim  to  the  throne,  and  who,  having  received  his  pardon 
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from  the  Prince  he  sought  to  destroy,  had  broken  his  parole  by  at- 
tempting it.  The  rest  of  the  tribe  were  adventurers,  whom  I  pass 
over  without  comment.  But  for  Montholon  I  feel  as  if  I  had  wit- 
nessed the  extinction  of  a  bright  character,  whose  name  would  have 
been  always  associated  with  that  of  the  Exile  of  St.  Helena. 

The  Emperor  J  indeed,  soon  found  that  he  was  in  no  force  to  cope 
with  his  eager  assailants,  who  followed  his  steps  so  quickly,  that  he 
saw  himself  pursued  when  he  arrived  at  the  Column.  It  was  now 
evident  the  game  of  King  was  lost.  His  party  had  separated ;  some 
fled  to  the  fields  for  concealment,  some  were  captured  in  the  town, 
and  some,  seeing  the  storm  about  to  burst,  seized  any  horse  thev 
could  obtain,  and  fled  for  safety.  Only  about  ten  remained  with 
their  chosen  chief,  and  with  these  he  struck  across  the  fields  to  the 
clifl*,  and  gained  the  sea-shore.  I  had  followed  towards  the  Colunm ; 
but,  seeing  the  flic^ht  was  towards  the  sea,  I  made  an  hypoteneusal 
slant,  and  gained  the  summit  of  Agricola's  Tower,  which  is  situated 
a  small  distance  to  the  right  of  the  bathing  machines,  and  from  v%  hich 
I  could  see  everything  which  passed.  It  was  now  a  quarter  past 
eight.  I  observed  that  the  steam-boat  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  French  authorities.  Three  pilot-boats  were  alongside,  and  the 
vessel  was  backinc  her  paddles,  endeavouring  to  get  ofl!*  the  bar.  It 
was  contrary  to  the  French  regulations  for  the  lK>at  to  have  landed 
her  passengers  at  Wimereux,  and  on  this  plea  the  captain  of  the  port 
seized  the  vessel.  Scarcely  had  I  taken  up  a  commanding  position, 
and  arranged  the  focus  of  my  glass,  when  I  heard  a  shout  on  my 
right,  and  the  Emperor^  with  his  seven  or  eight  followers,  escorted 
by  about  fifty  or  sixty  ragamuffin  boys,  appeared  coming  along  the 
beach  in  most  military  disorder  \  whilst  indistinct  shouts  of  ^  Vive 
I'Empereur,'  apparently  more  in  derision  than  in  earnest,  reached 
my  ears.  The  hasty  strides  with  which  the  Emperor  sought  to  gain 
the  small  boat,  (used  during  the  bathing  season  as  a  precaution  to 
prevent  imprudent  people  from  being  drowned,)  convinced  me  that 
the  ignoble  flight  was  the  result  of  a  conviction  that  all  was  lost,  and 
that  reaching  the  steam-boat  was  the  last  hope  of  the  silly  adventu- 
rer, who  had  perilled  his  fortune,  fame,  and  life  for  one  hour's  dis- 
tinction as  a  nominal  Emperor.  Close  in  the  rear  of  the  flying  revo- 
lutionist followed  some  of  the  National  Guard,  who  advanced  with- 
out any  regularity,  evidently  raining  ground  fast. 

On  approaching  the  boat,  the  Emperor  drew  his  sword,  as  if  re- 
solved to  have  a  fight  for  his  safety ;  for  there  was  still  some  small 
chance  if  he  could  gain  the  boat  that  he  might  reach  the  steam-boat, 
of  the  capture  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  He  had  nearly  reached 
the  boat  when  I  observed  one  man  run  on  before,  and  tidce  an  oar 
out  of  her,  with  which  he  decamped,  leaving  only  one  in  the  boat. 
The  crowd  now  became  more  vociferous ;  and  many,  attracted  by 
the  orospect  of  a  row,  ran  from  the  pier  and  the  bathing- place  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  some  bathers,  in  their  natural  and  artificial  cos- 
tume, mingled  with  the  crowd.  The  tide  was  more  than  half-ebb, 
and  the  boat  was  aground.  The  mob — or  rather  some  of  them — 
lifted  her  clear  of  the  sand,  and  Napoleon  and  Colonel  Voisin  got 
in  ^,  the  others  of  his  followers  attempted  to  imitate  their  leader's 
disposition  to  retreat,  when,  either  by  accident  or  desigui  the  boat 
was  upset. 

How  lo^g  will  hope  remain  when  even  the  last  chance  ia  gone ! 
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Although  the  National  Guards  were  close  upon  them, — although  the 
steam-boat  was  captured,  there  still  appeared  the  madman's  hope 
that  by  getting  into  the  water  they  could  escape.  At  this  time 
there  were  two  fishin^-boats  «ome  distance  at  sea,  and  a  small  lug- 
-ger-rigged  boat  far — ftir  away  5  the  wind  was  so  light  that  the  boats 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  their  oars  ;  but,  had  they  used  their  ut- 
most endeavours,  and  been  as  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  as  the  would- 
be  Emperor  himself,  they  could  not  have  given  any  assistance  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  The  National  Guards  were  within  ten  yards  of 
the  flying  revolutionists ;  they  called  to  the  mob  K>  disperse  as  they 
were  about  to  fire,  and  no  second  intimation  was  required ;  in  a 
moment  the  seven  men  were  alone,  struggling  through  the  water  not 
more  than  knee-deep,  and  then,  to  the  disgrace  of  acme  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  they  fired  upon  these  defenceless  men,  as  if  they  were 
ducks  in  a  pond  destined  for  a  morning's  sport. 

Cowardice ! — dastardly  cowardice !  Had  the  boat  swam,  and 
the  crew  disregarded  the  summons  to  surrender,  then  fire.  It  is  a 
painful  alternative  to  prevent  escape.  But  in  this  case,  with  an  ene- 
my unarmed,  without  the  possibility  of  escape,  to  fire  at  men  not 
fifteen  yards  distance,  coolly,  deliberately  taking  aim,  was  a  butchery 
which  would  have  disgraced  the  shambles !  The  National  Guards 
were,  at  least,  four  to  one.  Why  did  they  not  follow  in  the  water, 
when  their  bayonets  must  have  secured  the  remnant  of  that  forlorn 
hope,  or  they  might  have  sat  down  on  the  beach,  and,  wishing  the 
Emperor  a  comfortable  bathe,  have  ordered  one  of  the  machines 
down  to  receive  him  when  he  was  tired :  but  no  ;  they  fired,  and  in 
11  moment  the  water  was  stained  with  blood.  A  Pole  was  the  first 
victim. 

Undismayed  by  the  rapidity  of  the  fire,  and  its  vicinity,  the  Em- 
peror and  Cfolpnel  Voisin  continued  to  walk  further  out,  and  we  all 
know  how  slowly  any  one  can  walk  in  the  water.  The  Golonel 
waved  his  hat  for  assistance,  and  was  thus  mistaken,  I  think,  for  the 
Emperor  ;  he  received  three  balls  in  him,  whilst  the  Emperor,  stoop, 
ing  down  so  as  only  to  render  his  head  visible,  crept  out  into  deeper 
water.  When  I  say  that  at  these  seven  men  more  than  twenty  shots 
were  fired,  I  am  within  bounds.  Why  they  ceased,  unless  some 
returning  spark  of  humanity  warmed  their  brutal  minds,  is  inexpli- 
cable. 

For  twenty  minutes,  the  Emperor^  with  Voisin  close  to  him,  re- 
mained in  the  water,  until  one  of  the  pilot-boats  hauled  him  in  like 
a  half-drowned  rat,  and  brought  him  to  the  landing-place  in  the 
harbour.  This  was  bad  enough.  Heaven  knows!  but  what  have 
they  to  say  to  the  murder  of  Monsieur  Faure,  Military  Sub-intend- 
3nt,  by  a  miserable  fellow,  named  Simeon  Pringie,  a  mason.  Faure, 
finding  himself  pursued,  surrendered  his  sword  to  this  man,  who 
then  coolly  and  deliberately  shot  him  !  It  is  only  justice,  however, 
to  others,  to  state  that  on  the  evening  of  that  day  Pringie  was  hoot- 
ed from  one  or  two  estaminetSj  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  re- 
sort. 

Well,  the  day  of  wonder  is  passed ;  the  carriages,  the  horses,  the 
live  eagle,  the  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  brilliant  star,  the  Httle  cock- 
ed ihat,  and  the  green  coat,  have  played  their  parts,  and  are  now  al- 
most forgotten,  saving  by  those  who  watch  these  strange  occur- 
rencea,  and  remember  thera,  ^  to  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale*' 
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*  Send  for  my  horses,'  said  I.  ^  I  am  sick  of  the  gasconade  on 
one  side,  and  the  proclamations  and  addresses  on  the  other.  How  a 
whole  populace  can  be  said  to  have  covered  themselves  with  glory 
because  they  did  not  violate  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  or  turn  traitors 
to  the  father  of  that  Prince  who  but  three  weeks  before  they  assem- 
bled to  see  and  to  cheer,  I  cannot  understand ;  but,  no  doubt,  it  is 
a  French  faqon  de  parler.  Glory,  in  turning  out  to  defeat  fifty 
lacqueys  dressed  as  soldiers !' 

'  Can't  have  any  horses  to-day,  sir,'  said  a  servant ;  *  the  mayor 
has  given  orders  for  no  post-horses  to  be  sent.' 

I  could  not  help  giving  the  mayor  a  blessing  for  his  particular 
care  in  closing  the  stable-door  after  he  had  secured  the  horse. 

There  was  a  fair  at  Boulogne  at  this  time,  and  it  lost  nothing  of 
its  attractions  in  consequence  of  this  imevie.  The  French  are  as  gay 
as  they  are  frivolous,  and  tbey  are  more  easily  gulled  than  any  na- 
tion under  the  sun.  Ask  a  Frenchman  if  he  is  free  ?  he  will  answer 
you  that  France  is  the  land  of  freedom.  Pretty  freedom,  forsooth ! 
If  you  are  sick,  and  require  a  sea-water  bath,  you  must  obtain  an 
order  from  the  mayor  before  you  can  obtain  the  salt-water  out  of 
Neptune's  great  pond.  You  cannot  even  obtain  a  bottle  of  salt-water 
without  danger  of  being  insulted  by  one  of  the  Coast-Guard,  who  be- 
lieve that  if  you  diminish  the  quantity  there  will  not  be  enough  for 
Boulogne  harbour.  A  Frenchman  cannot  move  without  being  ques- 
tioned I  cannot  change  his  abode  without  notice  to  the  police ;  can- 
not stir  an  inch  in  freedom ;  any  gend'arme  in  the  kingdom  may 
demand  his  business.  He  cannot  go  out  of  his  country  without  a 
permit  embarkation  1  A  domiciliary  visit  may  be  made  at  dis- 
cretion ;  and  he  is  made  to  convict  himself  of  the  crime  of  which 
he  may  be  accused.  But,  under  all  this  thev  laugh  and  sing ;  and 
the  theatre  does  not  close,  although  the  blood  may  be  flowing  like  a 
river  in  the  streets.  They  are  living  contradictions  ^  they  seem  en- 
chanted with  life,  and  yet  commit  suicide  with  a  sangfroid  perfectly 
marvellous.  When  Louis  Napoleon,  however,  had  done  all  he  could 
to  save  his  life,  even  at  the  risk  of  drowning,  and  was  lugged  into 
the  boat,  he  called  out  ^  Laissez  moi  plut6t  mourir.'  If  he  had  stood 
still  the  bungling  National  Guard  mighi  have  hit  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  embargo  on  the  horses  was  re- 
moved. The  Minister  of  Justice  had  arrived  from  Paris,  and  the 
Pr^fet  from  Arras.  Eight  hundred  troops  had  been  sent  from  St. 
Omer ;  and  the  chateau  was  guarded  so  as  to  render  escape  or  rescue 
impossible.  I  left  the  scene  of  action  with  delight.  Every  head 
peeped  into  the  carriage,  for  every  movement  was  supposed  to  have 
somewhat  of  connection  with  the  affair.  My  ship's  company  (rather 
a  slender  crew)  consisting  of  my  wife,  her  maid,  a  man,  and  my  in- 
valuable dog,  Scamp — the  last  a  present  from  Marryat, — and  myself, 
left  Boulogne,  and  jolted  alon^  that  cursed  hilly  road  to  Calais. 

Our  conversation  all  turned  upon  Napoleon  Louis,  as  he  signed 
himself,  and  his  notable  gang  of  adventurers.  One  of  them,  a  regular 
revolution-assistant,  a  lazy  fellow,  had  served  half  the  world,  and 
satisfied  none.  His  name  is  Piconi,  by  birth  an  Italian.  This 
fellow  served  under  Napoleon  the  Great ;  was  present,  and  aided 
and  abetted  the  revolution  of  Bologna ;  was  at  Strasburg  when  the 
last  foolish  attempt  was  made  ;  and  now  figures  as  a  captain  in  the 
list  of  captives.    I  saw  him  taken  prisoner  i  and  I  never  saw  a  man 
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more  indifferent  to  his  fate.  He  had  divested  himself  of  his  coat 
when  he  took  to  the  water,  and  looked  about  on  his  landing  for  ac- 
quaintance, amongst  whom  he  numbered  my  servant. 

As  we  journeyed  along  we  were  the  subject  of  much  curiosity ; 
the  mounted  gendarmerie  looked  steadily  at  me^  and,  when  we 
changed  horses,  and  I  was  shaking  myself  through  the  host  of  im*- 
portunate  beggars  who  throng  about  the  paste  aux  chevauXy  the 
gend'arme  was  examining  my  passport,  looking  to  see  that  the  name 
corresponded  with  that  on  the  luggage,  and  questioning  the  servant 
as  to  my  name,  title,  estate,  my  route,  destination,  place  of  depart- 
ure. He  seemed,  indeed,  as  anxious  to  know  my  birth  and  pedigree 
as  if  I  were  myself  the  Emperor. 

At  Calais  the  scrutiny  was  excessive;  and  I  was  asked  why  I 
would  not  go  to  an  hotel  1  I  answered,  that  I  intended  to  sleep  at 
Dunkirk.  This  was  voted  suspicious  in  this  free  country ;  and  I  was 
kept  waiting  at  that  villanous  gate  until  every  vis^e  in  my  passport 
was  copied.  I  had  lately  crossed  to  England  by  Dieppe,  and  this 
was  specially  recorded ;  indeed  not  one  circumstance  was  omitted. 
During  this  time  at  least  eight  gend'armes  came  to  the  carriage 
window  to  overhaul  my  appearance,  and  numerous  attempts  were 
made  to  induce  me  to  speak  French,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  the 
pronunciation  if  1  was  really  English.  I  gave  one  good,  sonorous 
'  damn,'  accompanied  with  a  mention  of  the  gend'arme's  '  eyes,'  and 
I  was  released  directly.  It  is  written,  *  Swear  not  at  all but  in 
proper  times,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  great  latitude  is 
allowed  to  a  sailor,  who  would  otherwise  be  out  in  his  longitude. 

Oh  !  what  an  everlastingly  flat,  straight,  uninteresting  route  it  is 
from  Calais  to  Gravelines,  and  what  a  miserable  pace  the  jaded 
horses  seem  to  go !  Even  the  second  overhaul  at  Gravelines,  more 
provokingly  long  than  that  at  Calais,  was  a  relief  from  the  jog-jog 
jumble  of  the  carriage.  I  believe,  at  last,  they  were  satisfied  of  my 
claim  to  a  freer  land,  although  my  name  was  French ;  and,  having 
another  shake  for  two  hours  more,  1  got  safe  to  Dunkirk,  and  drove 
to  the  H6tel  de  Flandres.  Here  I  became  a  regular  lion.  Crowds 
assembled  to  hear  the  true  report  of  the  Boulogne  aflair ;  and  more 
than  one  asked,  was  there  no  demonstration  in  his  favour  1  Did 
none  of  the  soldiers  of  the  line  (no  one  asked  about  the  National 
Guards)  swerve  to  serve  himi  and  when  the  answer  'No'  was 
given,  one  gentleman  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  it  was  odd  ; 
another  called  Napoleon  Louis  a  farceur  ;  and  another  wondered  he 
had  not  attempted  to  land  at  Dunkirk.  It  occurred  to  me — being, 
perhaps,  a  very  stupid  fellow — that  if  the  gend'armes  had  followed 
some  of  my  questioners  they  might  have  learnt  more  than  in  look- 
ing at  my  face. 

I  am  surprised  that  Dunkirk  is  not  more  resorted  to  than  it  is  by 
the  English,  who  spread  themselves  out  all  over  the  world,  and  mi- 
grate as  regularly  as  the  storks  from  Holland,  or  the  swallows  from 
England,  it  is  a  clean  town,  with  excellent  houses,  a  magnificent 
pier,  a  good  harbour,  reasonable  living,  near  the  frontier,  (a  great 
recommendation  to  a  debtor,)  and  not  far  from  Enjzland.  There  are 
some  English — where  shall  we  find  a  place  free  from  them  1  Not 
even  the  great  wall  of  China!  There  they  are  swarming  now;  but 
not  exactly  as  Moore  says,  in  his  '  Fud^e  Family,'  '  taking  tea  and 
toast.*   There  is  one  drawback  to  Dunkirk — and  a  great  one  it  is,  it 
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18  true — the  streets  have  a  foot  pavement,  bat  it  is  rendered  perfect- 
ly  useless  by  the  nnmber  of  main  hatchways  which  lead  down  into 
the  holds  of  the  different  houses.  These  holds  are  turned  into  shops, 
and,  as  the  hatchways  open  like  the  shutters  of  a  French  window, 
they  occupy  the  whole  pavement,  and  force  the  pedestrian  into  the 
road.  At  night,  when  they  are  shut,  it  is  still  worse ;  for,  as  they 
are  above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  a  short-  sighted  man,  or  one 
who  sees  double,  stands  the  best  chance  in  the  world  of  breaking 
both  his  shins  and  his  nose.  Nearly  opposite  the  H6tel  de  Flandres 
is  a  baker's  hold,  and  Scamp,  who  is  an  inquisitive  dog,  hein^  rather 
hasty  in  his  discoveries,  tumbled  down,  nead  over  heels,  mto  the 
long  trough,  in  which  a  bare-footed  man — ^by  no  means  cleaner  than 
was  requisite — was  treading  out  the  dough.  He  seemed  quite  to 
understand  me  when  I  said,  that  such  rolls  were  symptoms  of  bad- 
bred  dogs,  and  he  never  ventured  near  the  regions  below  again.  But 
Dunkirk  is  a  dull  town  i  it  wants  more  society  thrown  into  it  i  nor 
does  its  Pavilion  attract  much  attention*  There  was  a  public  concert 
the  night  of  my  arrival ;  but  the  room  was  thinly  attended. 

I  was  out  in  time  to  attend  early  mass  at  St.  £loi ;  and,  as  I  look- 
ed  at  the  belfry  opposite,  I  wondered  myself  that  Napoleon  had  not 
landed  here,  for  the  chimes  were  playing  the  '  Marseillois,'  and  he 
would  have  had  revolutionary  music  ready  made.  1  thought  I  ob- 
served—for, I  suppose,  although  I  am  married,  I  may  admire  the 
beauties  of  Nature — a  great  change  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  wo- 
men  for  the  better.  Generally  speaking,  the  French  are  as  ugly  a 
race  as  the  pug«dogs  in  England ;  the  old  people  look  like  squeezed 
frogs ;  and  the  young  ones  all  mouth  and  eyes,  like  a  young  alli- 
gator. At  Dunkirk  I  thought  I  remarked  a  better  style  of  face  alto- 
f;ether,  getting  between  the  French  ugliness  and  the  handsomest  of 
the  Belgian  race.  And  be  it  known  to  all  travellers — the  young  in 
particular — that  ^formosis  Burgapuellis  *  is  still  applicable  to  Bruges. 
It  was  market-day  at  Dunkirk,  and  I  saw  at  least  five  hundred  girls 
congregated  together  ;  and  by-way  of  improving  la  belle  France^  1 
recommended  a  migration  of  these  young  ladies  to  the  vicinity  of 
Paris,  where  ugliness  is  triumphant.  1  found  the  charges  moderate  ; 
that  is,  a  shade  and  a  half  below  those  at  the  H6tel  de  I'Europe  at 
Abbeville.  For  dinner,  beds,  breakfast,  my  servants,  and  hotel  ser- 
vants, every  thing  included,  thirty-five  fanes. 

At  the  barrier  on  the  road  to  Fumes  I  found  descriptions  of  the 
persons  of  De  la  Borde,  Parquin,  and  others  of  the  conspirRtors ; 
and,  after  a  careful  examination  of  my  countenance,  I  was  declared 
free  of  duty,  and  discharged  from  the  country.  The  officer  took  off 
his  hat,  and  having  said  '  Bon  voyage^  mon  capitaine,^  was  about  to 
retreat  into  his  cottage  to  blow  a  fresh  cloud  of  tobacco. 

^ Avast  heaving,  shipmate  1'  said  I;  ^V\\  trouble  you  to  ballast 
my  carriage  with  some  five  franc  pieces,  for  I'm  getting  very  light 
in  the  silvery  line.* 

He  stared  $  but  I  got  his  eyebrows  down  to  their  right  places 
when  I  showed  him  the  certificate  Tor  my  carriage  having  paid  duty 
on  being  disembarked  at  Boulogne  a  year  ago.  In  a  moment  he 
booked  up  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  and  1  then  thanked  him  for 


his  *•  bon  voyage  *  and  continuea  my 
Ostend. 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND., 
CHAPTER  XX. 

Something  strangre  on  the  staircase,  with  a  needful  reflection  or  two  apoa  iL  ' 

By  this  time  Colin's  resources  had  become  so  low  that  but  thirteen 
shillings  remained ;  and  of  that  about  one-half  would  be  due  to  his 
landlady  in  a  few  days.  Yet  he  continued  his  kindness  towards  the 
poor  singer  on  the  second  floor,  and  only  the  day  previously  had  ex- 
changed his  last  sovereign  on  her  account.  The  feelings  with  which 
her  appearance  had  first  inspired  him  he  could  not  wholly  shake  off ; 


connection  aside.  In  order  to  carry  it  the  better  into  effect,  made 
up  his  mind  to  quit  the  house  altogether — a  step  he  could  the  more 
readily  take  as  he  had  not  hitherto  even  seen  Miss  Wintlebury  except 
on  the  sta^e ;  and  she,  on  the  other  hand,  could  know  no  more  of  him 
than  his  kmdness  might  hav«  informed  her  of.  About  twelve  o'clock, 
as  he  was  descending  the  stairs,  his  sight  was  crossed  on  the  first  land. 
kkg  by  a  vision  in  a  white  dress,  which  flitted  from  Miss  Wintlebury's 
chamber  to  her  sitting-room.  Its  hair  was  tightly  screwed  up  in  bits 
of  newspaper  all  over  its  head,  very  strongly  resembling  a  clumsy 
piece  of  mosaic.  Its  face  was  of  a  horrible  cream  colour,  and  as  dry 
as  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros.  Its  eyes  dim  and  glazy.  Its  neck  and 
shoulders — with  respect  to  the  development  of  tendons  and  sinews 
— not  unlike  an  anatomical  preparation.  This  snrprisin|r  appearance 
no  sooner  heard  Colin's  footsteps  approaching  than  it  skipped  rapidljr 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  without  turning  to  close  the  door,  sat  hasti- 
ly down  at  a  small  table,  on  which  stood  a  black  teapot,  and  one  cup 
and  saucer,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  taking  its  breakfast. 

Somewhat  alarmed,  Colin  hastened  down,  and  was  glad  to  find  Mrs^ 
Popple  on  her  hands  and  knees  at  the  door,  applying  pipe-clay  to  the 
step.  Of  her  he  inquired  the  nature  of  the  apparition  he  had  seen ; 
and  was  shocked  indeed  when  he  found  that  he  had  mistaken  Miss 


credible.  Surely  it  was  not  possible  to  patch  up  such  a  shadow,  into 
the  handsome  figure  which  had  first  inspired  him  with  love ;  and  the 
recollection  of  whose  beauties  still  attended  upon  his  imagmation. 

^  Ah,  sir !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Popple ; '  you  ain't  any  conception  what 
a  poor  creatur'  she  is.  I  can  carry  her  about  thia  houae  like  a  doll, 
she's  so  light  and  thin.  She  walks  about  more  like  a  sperit  than 
asjrthing  substantive.  I  often  thmk  of  turning  her  out  of  house  alto- 
gether, for  I'm  afraid  I  shall  never  get  my  rent  of  her  ^  but  then,  again, 
when.  I'm  going  to  do  it,  a  summut  seems  to  whisper  to  me,  and  say, 
'^Uiseis  Popple — Missis  Popple,  let  her  alone  a  bit  longer."  And  that 
is  the  way  we  on.'  Saying  which,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  she  drained 
another  ragfulfof  water  from  her  bucket,  and  scrubbed  away  at  the 
stones.    Colin  stood  mute. 

*  She's  dyin',  sir,  as  fast  as  she  can,^  added  the  landlady.  ^  I  nirer 
aee  an  indiwidiwal  in  a  more  gallopin'  conanmption  in  my  life.' 


WiAtlebury  herself  for  her 


fhost.   Still  the  fact  was  searcely 
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Gould  he  give  up  the  poor  creature  of  whom  this  was  said  ?  And 
yet,  was  it  possible  he  could  love  the  poor  creature  he  had  seen  %  Co- 
lin felt  puzzled.  Like  many  other  gentlemen,  therefore,  in  a  similar 
predicament,  he  parted  company  with  Mrs.  Popple,  without  saying 
anything,  lest  he  should  possibly  chance  to  say  worse  than  nothing. 

As  the  shock  his  feelings  had  sustained  wore  off,  his  previous  reso- 
lutions grew  weaker.  Inclined  to  look  on  the  best  side,  he  began  to 
reason  himself  into  the  belief  that  the  lady  was  not  so  bad  as  repre- 
sented. He  had  seen  her,  unluckily,  under  circumstances  sufficiently 
disadvantageous  to  reduce  to  an  ordinary  standard  even  the  greatest 
beauties  living :  and,  as  for  his  landlaay's  remarks,  what  did  they 
amount  to?  People  always  magnify  what  they  talk  about.  Perhaps 
Miss  Wintlebury  might  soon  recover,  and  make  a  fortune  by  that 
voice  which  now  scarcely  found  her  in  bread. 

Thoughts  of  this  nature  occupied  his  mind  until  his  return. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  circumstance  occurred,  which,  as  it  settled 
the  question  of  his  love  for  the  public  singer,  as  well  as  another  of 
importance  to  an  individual  in  whom  we  have  felt  some  concern,  I 
shall  lose  no  time  in  relating. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

A  most  uncommon  courtship,  a  bit  of  jealousy,  and  a  very  plain  declaration. 

Not  lonj^  had  Colin  been  at  home  before  a  message  was  sent  up 
by  Miss  Wintlebury,  begging  the  favour  of  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion. Poor  Colin  blushed  to  the  eyes,  and  in  a  manner  so  hurried 
that  he  scarcelv  knew  his  own  words,  replied  that  he  would  wait  upon 
her  immediately.  He  took  some  time,  nevertheless,  in  adjusting  his 
dress  ;  but  at  length,  ashamed  of  hanging  back  any  longer,  he  sum- 
moned a  desperate  resolution,  and,  like  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope, 
went  on  to  his  mistress's  door. 

For  the  fourth  time  he  found  Miss  Harriet's  appearance  changed  ; 
though  this  fourth  appearance  seemed  the  true  one.  She  was  yet 
youn^,  and  had  been  handsome.  Her  cheeks  were  slightly — very 
slightly  painted.  Her  countenance,  naturally  intelligent,  had  been 
improved  in  expression  by  indulgence  in  the  love  of  literature.  The 
proportions  of  her  figure  were  comely  enough,  and  would  not  have 
matched  ill  beside  even  our  hero's. 

^  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  bold,  Mr.  Clink,'  observed  Miss 
Harriet,  a/ter  the  first  forms  had  been  gone  through ;  '  but  I  wished 
to  thank  you  for  your  exceeding  kindness  to  one  who  is  a  mere  stran- 
ger. I  feel  it  the  more,  because,  unfortunately,  I  have  so  rarely  met 
with  anything  of  the  kind.  I  think  my  poor  mother — and  she  has 
been  gone  many  years — ^was  the  only  creature  that  ever  loved  me !' 

Her  voice  grew  tremulous  and  her  utterance  convulsive. 

*  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  so  now,  because  in  the  condition  in  which 
I  am — know  I  am — am  dying  5 — in  that  condition,  I  say,  no  scru- 
ples prevent  me  uttering  what  otherwise  I  should  be  ashamed  to  own, 
because  I  feel  secure  against  any  imputations.  But  feeling  under  no 
apprehension  that  anybody  will  look  upon  me  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  departing  guest,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  speak  as  a  woman  openly ; 
for  openly  I  must  shortly  speak  before  a  far  greater  Being  than  any 
here.' 

Colin  sat  mute  and  motionless,  striving  to  divert  his  feelings  by 
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eoonting  the  flowers  on  the  carpet ;  but  he  coald  scarcely  see  them, 
his  eyes  were  full.   Miss  Wiutlebury  continued, 

^  To-night  I  am  unable  to  go  through  the  exertion  of  pleasing  those 
drunkards  as  usual.  Nor  is  this  the  first  warning  I  have  had  that  the 
poor  concert  of  my  life  is  close  upon  its  finale.'  « 

Accustomed  as  the  young  woman  appeared  to  be  to  contemplate 
her  own  death,  she  yet  displayed  t^at  feminine  weakness  of  being 
unable  to  allude  to  it  before  another  without  tears. 

*  I  hope,  Miss,'  began  Colin,  but  he  could  not  get  on, — '  I  hope — ' 
*It  is  not  for  myself!'  she  exclaimed  resolutely, — ^  no,  not  for 

myself.    That  is  little  worth  crying  for,  indeed.' 

She  smiled  with  a  ghastly  expression,  and  continued — 

*  It  is,  sir,  because  1  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  repay  you  for  your 
kindness.  I  must  die  in  the  debt  of  a  stranger,  for  all  help  is  now 
going  from  my  hands.    These  few  dresses  and  trinkets  ' 

And,  as  she  sobbed  out  the  words,  she  placed  her  hand  upon  a  small 
heap  of  theatrical  robes  and  decorations  beside  her. 

'  These  are  all — and  a  poor  all  they  are — I  have  to  repay  you 
with,  besides  a  buckle  that  I  have  here  upon  my  band,  which  my 
mother  gave  me  i  and  that  I  wish  you  to  keep  when  I  am  dead  ;  but 
I  cannot  part  with  it  before.' 

She  paused,  and  gazed  upon  the  trinket  of  which  she  spoke  as 
though  the  thoughts  it  awakened  congealed  her  into  stone ;  for  not  a 
muscle  of  her  countenance  moved,  and  nothing  showed  she  was  alive 
save  the  rapid  tears  which  dropped  in  painful  noiselessness. 

'  No,  that  is  not  quite  all,'  she  resumed,  almost  in  a  whisper ; 
^  there  is  a  necklace  that  was  given  me  at  school :  you  shall  have 
that,  too.  And  I  should  like  you  to  give  it — I  know  you  will  forgive 
me  saying  so — give  it,  if  there  be  any  one  in  the  world  you  love, 
give  it  Aer,  and  ask  her  to  wear  it  for  my  poor  sake !' 

Colin  was  unused  to  sorrow ;  nature  would  have  way  ;  he  could 
contain  his  feelings  no  longer,  and  burst  into  an  audible  fit  of  grief. 
When  his  words  came  he  begged  her  to  desist ;  refused  to  take  any* 
thing  as  a  recompense ;  and,  in  as  encouraging  a  tone  as  he  could 
assume,  bid  her  cheer  up.  He  said  she  might  yet  recover,  and  be 
happy — why  not  1  He  would  be  her  friend  for  ever,  if  she  would  but 
look  on  things  more  cheerfully. 

And,  as  he  said  this — he  knew  not  how  he  did  it,  or  why, — but  he 
kissed  her  forehead  passionately,  and  pressed  her  hand  within  his  own. 

At  that  moment  the  room  door  was  very  unceremoniously  opened, 
and  two  persons  stood  before  him. 

Mrs.  Popple  had  entered  first,  leading  forwards  Fanny  Woodrufif! 

'  Colin !'  exclaimed  the  latter  in  a  tone  of  mingled  astonishment 
and  reproach,  at  the  same  time  retreating  precipitately  from  the  room, 
while  Miss  Wintlebury  sharply  reproved  her  landlady  for  this  rude- 
ness, and  Mr.  Clink  assumed  much  more  of  the  natural  aspect  of  a 
fool  than  any  person  would  have  believed  his  features  capable  of. 
At  length  he  spoke  ;  and,  rushing  out  after  Fanny,  exclaimed, 

'  Ton  shall  not  go !  I  have  done  no  wrong !  Come  back !' 

*  Sir !'  replied  Fanny,  '  I  have  not  accused  you  of  anything,  and, 
therefore,  you  need  not  defend  yourself.  But,  indeed,  Colin,  fnever 
expected  tiiis !' 

^  What— what  have  I  done  V 

'  Nothing,  perhaps,  that  you  have  not  a  perfect  right  to  do  if  you 
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tUak  proper :  however,  I  will  not  be  troubled  about  She  applied 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  ^  1  am  sorry  for  having  interrupted 
you ;  but,  since  you  are  so  much  better  engaged,  I  will  never  trouble 
you  again  as  long  as  I  live  !' 

*  Will  you  hear  me  V  demanded  Colin. 

^  It  is  of  BO  use.   You  have  a  right  to  do  as  you  think  proper.' 
<  Of  course  I  have,  so  long  as  I  do- right !    I  never  told  you  1  loved 
you — ^never !' 

Those  words  startled  Fanny  as  with  an  earthquake  ;  shattering  in 
one  instant  that  visionary  palace  of  Hope  which  her  heart  had  been 
occupied  for  years  in  rearing.  She  looked  incredulously  in  his  face^ 
and  burst  into  tears. 

'  True,'  she  murmured,  ^you  never  did — never  1  I  have  betrayed 
myself.  But  here,  sir/  and  she  assumed  as  mueh  firmness  as  possible,, 
while  she  held  a  small  packet  out  for  his  acceptance.    '  Take  this  ^ 

I  came  to  give  it  you.    It  is  all  your  mother  and  1  *  Her 

breathing  became  heavy.  ^  We  read  your  letter,  and — Oh,  sare  nie ! 
save  me  r  She  fell  insensible  inta  ^e  arms  of  Mrs.  Popple,  who,  at 
Colin's  request,  carried  her  into  Miss  Wintlebury's  room,  and  placed 
her  on  the  sofa. 

The  packet  had  fallen  from  her  hand.  It  contained  the  three  ffui- 
neas  which  Colin  had  formerly  given  her,  besides  two  from  his  mother,, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  Fanny's  own  savings,  making  in  all  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  pounds. 

Her  unexpected  appearance  is  readily  explained.  On  perusing  the 
melancholy  news  contained  in  that  letter  of  Coliu's,  to  which  Fanny 
had  alluded,  she  and  his  mother  instantly  formed  the  very  natural 
conclusion  that,  bad  as  he  had  described  his  situation  tebe,  he  would 
make  the  best  of  it  to  them  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  much  worse 
than  his  description.  A  thousand  imaginary  dangers  thronged  upoi^ 
their  minds,  which,  they  concluded,  nothing  short  of  a  personal  visit 
could  avert.  Nothing  less,  indeed,  eould  satisfy  their  feelings ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that,  instead  of  writing,  Fanny  should  undertake  the 
journey,  carrying  with  her  all  the  money  for  his  use  which  their  joint 
efforts  could  procure. 

The  attention  of  Mrs.  Popple  and  Miss  Wintlebury  soon  brought 
the  young  woman  aeain  to  herself. 

^  Let  me  go !'  said  she.  '  I  will  return  home !  I  cannot  stin^  here !' 

*  No,  Fanny,'  observed  Mr.  Clink,  ^  that  you  shall  not.  You  have 
mistaken  me  mueh  ;  if  you  knew  all,,  you  would  be  the  first  to  ap- 
plaud me  for  what  I  have  done.' 

'  I  shall  never  be  happy  any  more !'  sighed  Fanny. 

'  I  hope,  young  lady,'  said  Miss  Wintlebury,  addressing  her,  ^  that 
I  have  not  been  any  cause  of  unhappiness  to  you  1  Because  if  so,  per- 
haps  it  will  be  some  comfort  to  you  to  know  that  I  cannot  continue  so 
long.  Look  at  me.  Surely  this  poor  frame  cannot  have  excited  either 
man's  love,  or  woman's  jealousy ;  for  no  one  could  be  so  weric  as  to 
dream  of  placing  his  happiness  on  such  a  broken  reed,  nor  any  one 
so  foolish  as  to  take  alarm  at  a  shadow,  which  a  few  days  at  most — 
perhaps  a  few  hours — must  remove  for  ever.' 

Fanny  heard  this  discourse  at  first  with  indifference  ;  but  now  she 
listened  earnestly,  and  with  evident  surprise  Miss  Harriet  eontinued— 

^  If  you  imagine  that  I  stand  between  that  young  gentleman  and 
yourself,  be  assured  you  are  mistaken.   Death,  I  too  well  know,  has 
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betrothed  me ;  be  at  peace.  Toa  and  Mr.  Clink  are  evidently  ao- 
quainted  ;  if  there  be  any  thing  between  yon — if  you  love  him,  or  he 
you — all  I  say  ig.  May  heaven  bless  you  in  it !  With  one  like  him 
you  could  not  fail  to  be  blessed.  A  nobler,  or  a  more  generous  crea- 
ture, never  looked  up  to  heaven.' 

Overcome  by  bodily  weakness  and  her  feelings,  the  poor  girl  sat 
down  and  sobbed  bitterly.  During  some  minutes  not  a  word  was 
uttered ;  nor  until  the  last  speaker  asrain  rose,  took  Fanny's  hand, 
and  led  her  towards  Colin,  who  stood  by  the  fire-place,  looking  as 
immovable  as  though  he  were  cast  in  lead. 

'  Come,'  said  she,  '  forget  me,  and  let  us  see  you  friends.' 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  sentiment,  she  placed  Fanny's  hand  in 
Colin's.  He  gazed  on  her,  then  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

That  night  the  three  supped  together,  and  were  happy.  And,  as 
Fanny  had  not  as  yet  any  place  of  abode,  she  shared  Miss  Wintle- 
bury's  apartment ;  while  Colin  passed,  amidst  anxiety  and  excite- 
ment, an  almost  sleepless  night. 

Fanny  did  not  choose  to  remain  in  town  longer  than  the  occasion 
rendered  essential ;  but  she  related  to  Colin  every  thing  that  could 
interest  him  respecting  the  home  he  had  left. 

Amongst  other  matters,  she  astonished  him  with  the  information 
that,  shortly  after  his  own  flight  from  Bramleigh,  her  father  had 
been  removed  by  Doctor  Rowel  from  Nabbfield,  by  ni^ht,  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country.  But,  as  some  particulars  of  this  movement 
will  require  to  be  laid  before  the  reader  in  some  subsequent  chapter, 
I  shall  not  trouble  him  with  Fanny's  statement  here ;  merely  observ. 
ing  that  Mr.  Clink  impressed  upon  her  the  necessity,  both  on  her 
father's  account,  and  his  own,  of  her  informing  Mr.  Lupton  of  the 
whole  transaction  as  early  as  possible. 

This  Fanny  promised  to  perform.  But  when  the  period  of  depart- 
ure came  she  returned  with  a  heavy  heart.  The  declaration  made  bv 
Colin  weighed  heavily  upon  her  bosom :  nor  did  his  subsequent  kind- 
ness tend  to  any  permanent  alleviation  of  her  sorrow.  While,  per- 
plexed as  Colin  had  felt  between  what  he  thought  his  duty,  and  ia- 
elination,  he  so  far  discovered  the  absence  of  any  real  regret  at 
Fanny's  departure,  that,  in  the  mortification  consequent  on  her  dis- 
covery of  that  fact,  she  determined  to  banish  him  altogether  from 
her  mind  in  every  shape,  save  as  a  friend. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  reader  is  courteously  introdaced  into  a  bone  and  bottle  Aop,  and  made  acqoamt. 
ed  with  Peter  Veriquear,  and  the  famOy  of  the  Veriqaears.  A  nigrht  adventin^. 

In  a  lane  leading  out  of  Hare  Street,  which  is  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green,  resided  a  certain  tradesman, 
one  Peter  Veriquear  by  name ;  into  whose  service,  as  a  man  of  all 
work,  our  hero  may  now  be  supposed  to  have  entered :  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mistress  Popple  it  was  that  he  obtained  this  eligible 
situation,  which  found  him  a  sort  of  endless  employment  at  the  rate 
of  six  shillings  per  week,  bed  and  board  included. 

When  Colm  first  applied  about  the  place,  Mr.  Veriquear  replied—  . 

^  If  you  want  a  situation,  young  man,  that  is  your  business  and  not 
mine.  If  I  have  a  place  to  dispose  of,  I  have ;  and  if  I  hav'n't,  whyt 
I  hav'n't.   That  is  my  business,  and  not  yours/ 
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Colin  hinted  something  about  what  Mrs.  Popple  had  said. 
'  Well ! '  exclaimed  Veriqaear,  *  if  Mrs.  Popple  told  you  so,  she 
did.  That  is  Mrs.  Popple's  business,  and  neither  yours  nor  mine.' 
'  Then  I  am  mistaken,  sir  V 

^  I  did  not  say  you  were  mistaken.  But,  if  you  think  you  are,  that 
is  your  business  and  not  mine.' 

*  Then  what,  sir,'  asked  Colin,  *  am  I  to  understand  V 

*  Why,'  replied  Veriquear,  *  I  shall  say  the  same  to  you  as  I  do  to 
all  young  men — understand  your  own  business,  if  you  have  any, 
and,  if  you  hav'n't,  understana  how  to  get  one — that  is  the  next  best 
thing.' 

'  And  that,'  rejoined  our  hero,  '  is  exactly  what  I  am  desirous  of 
doing.' 

*  Well,  if  you  are — you  are  ;  that  is  your  own  concern.' 

*  You  seem  to  be  fond  of  joking,'  remarked  Mr.  Clink. 

*  No,  sir,'  answered  Veriquear,  '  the  man  is  not  bom  that  ever  knew 
me  joke  in  my  life.  I  have  my  own  way,  and  that  is  no  business  of 
anybody's.    Uther  people  have  theirs,  and  that  is  none  of  mine.' 

*But  can  you  give  me  any  employment,  sir?' 

*  Well,  I  suppose  young  men  must  live — though  that  is  their  con- 
cern 5  and  I  must  find  'em  work  if  I  can— -though  that  is  mine.' 

After  some  farther  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Veriquear's  cha- 
racter displayed  itself  much  as  above  depicted,  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  Colin  should  be  employed  according  to  the  terms 
previously  stated. 

Though  Mr.  Veriquear's  premises  stood  nominally  two  stories 
high,  and  occupied  a  frontage  some  forty  feet  long,  the  roof  scarcely 
reached  to  the  chamber  windows  of  more  modern  erections  on  either 
side.  The  front  wall— a  composition  of  timber,  bricks,  and  plaster, 
had  partially  given  way,  and  now  stood  in  an  indescribably  wry  po- 
sition. Having  forcibly  pulled  the  whole  mass  of  tiling  along  with 
it,  the  ridge  of  the  roof  resembled  the  half-dislocated  hack-bone  of 
some  fossil  alligator,  while  a  weather-beaten  chimney,  with  great 
gaps  between  the  bricks,  leaned  sentimentally  towards  a  dead  gable, 
Kke  Charlotte  lamenting  the  sorrows  of  Werter.  The  windows,  small 
and  heavy,  seemed  to  have  been  inserted  according  to  chance ;  for, 
exactly  in  those  places  where  nobody  would  have  expected  them, 
there  they  were.  By  the  side  of  the  door  flaunted  son^e  yards  of 
filthy  drapery,  which  flapped  in  the  faces  of  the  passers-by  ;  and  old 
bottles,  second-hand  basins,  bits  of  rag,  and  other  '  marine  stores,^ 
decorated  a  window,^  which  might  be  supposed  glazed  with  clarified 
cow's-horn.  Above,  a  huge  doll,  clad  in  long  clothes  of  dirty  dimi- 
ty, swung  like  some  criminal  on  a  gibbet.  At  the  edge  of  the  cause- 
way, which  had  never  been  paved,  and  directly  opposite  the  entrance^ 
was  a  board  elevated  on  a  pole,  on  which  was  painted, '  Wholesale 
and  retail  Rag,  Bone,  and  Bottle  Warehouse.' 

Into  this  den  Colin  introduced  himself  one  night,  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock.  That  evening  he  had  spent  with  Miss  Wintlebury,- 
and  had  taken  his  adieu  of  her  only  after  he  had  prevailed  upon  her 
to  accept  one  of  three  sovereigns  which  he  retained  out  of  the  sum 
brought  by  Fanny. 

Wnen  he  arrived  at  his  new  abode,  there  was  no  light,  save  what 
little  found  its  way  thither  from  the  heavens,  now  scantily  spotted  with 
•tars.  Veriquear  stood  against  the  door-post,  staring  into  the  gloom. 
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and  blowing  through  his  teeth  a  doleful  noise,  compounded  of  sing- 
ing and  whistling.    Colin  felt  low-spirited. 

'  It  grows  dark  very  fast,  sir,'  said  he,  addressing  Mr.  Veriquear. 

*  Yes,'  replied  that  gentleman ;  *  but  I  can't  help  that.  What  nature 
chooses  to  do  is  no  business  of  ours.' 

*  Certainly,'  rejoined  Mr.  Clink  ;  *  I  said  so  only  because  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  express  some  opinion.' 

*  Well,  that  is  your  own  concern ;  for  my  part  I  never  make  it  my 
business  either  to  damn  or  praise  the  weather.  Nature  knows  her 
own  affairs  without  my  meddling.' 

Peter  turned  and  led  into  the  shop  his  new  assistant.  Groping  in 
the  direction  of  a  distant  inner  door,  through  which  the  dim  remains 
of  a  fire  were  visible,  Colin  jostled  against  a  stand,  which  rattled  as 
though  all  the  bottles  in  the  kingdom  had  been  jingled  together and 
then,  in  his  endeavour  to  steer  clearer  on  the  contrary  side,  fell  on  a 
heap  of  tailors'  ends. 

*  It's  my  business  to  get  a  light,'  said  Veriquear.    'Stop  !' 
Colin  maintained  his  position,  in  accordance  with  the  advice,  lest, 

hv  making  another  endeavour,  he  should  exchange  for  a  less  comfort- 
able anchorage. 

When  Peter  returned,  Colin  obtained  a  dim  vision  of  the  objects 
about  him.  The  place  was  so  black,  that  its  limits  seemed  indefina- 
ble, save  overhead,  and  there  the  proximity  of  his  crown  to  the  raf- 
ters  reminded  him  that  no  less  care  would  be  required  in  humouring 
Mr.  Veriquear's  house  than  its  master ;  while  the  quality  of  its  con- 
tents almost  led  him  to  believe  he  had  entered  some  grand  national 
closet,  in  which  was  deposited  all  the  unserviceable  stuff  of  the  com- 
munity. The  reason  was,  Peter  Veriquear  dealt  in  everything  he 
could  turn  a  penny  by,  and,  being  large  in  his  speculations,  had  a 
vast  mass  of  property  upon  his  premises. 

As  a  new  emigrant  to  America  betakes  himself  to  a  survey  of  his 
locality  before  he  pitches  his  tent,  so  did  Peter  conduct  Mr.  Clink 
over  the  whole  of  his  territory  that  night,  in  order  that  he  might  be- 
come acquainted  early  with  the  field  of  his  future  labours.  Through 
a  dirty  unpaved  yard  behind,  he  conducted  him  over  various  shed  like 
warehouses,  stored  with  every  description  of  rags,  with  bottles  of  all 
degrees  of  extension,  and  into  a  deathly  region  of  bones,  which  made 
the  moveless  air  smell  grave-like,  and  stored  the  imagination  with 
as  many  skeleton  horses  as  might  garnish  twenty  German  tales. 

In  a  wide  loft,  accessible  by  a  step-ladder,  and  open  to  the  laths 
on  which  the  tiles  were  hun^,  Colin  observed  a  small  bed  and  a 
chair,  with  a  broken  piece  of  looking-glass  fixed  on  the  wall  with 
nails,  in  order,  us  it  might  appear,  that  the  tenant  might  contem- 
plate a  representative  of  himself,  in  lack  of  better  company. 

'Is  this  room  occupied  V  asked  Colin. 

'  When  there  is  anybody  in  it,'  replied  Veriquear.  '  It  is  my  bu- 
siness to  keep  these  premises  safe,  as  it  is  other  people's  to  rob  them 
if  they  could.* 

'  Why  surely,  sir,'  objected  Mr.  Clink,  '  nobody  would  think  of 
stealing  such  things  as  these  !' 

'  What  is  worth  buying  and  selling  is  worth  stealing.  I  should 
think  so  if  it  were  my  affair  to  rob ;  just  as  I  think  it  worth  guarding, 
being  my  business  to  hinder  robbery.' 

'  Then,  shall  I  sleep  here  V  demanded  Colin. 
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'  I  suppose  you  wiH^if  you  can.  You  want  sleep,  I  dare  say  ;  but 
that  you  must  manage  yourself.'  ' 

Our  hero  said  nothing,  bat  thought  the  Fates  could  not  have  beenr 
in  the  most  amiable  humour  when  they  delivered  him  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Veriquear. 

Returning,  the'^merchant  led  his  assistant  into  an  underground  kitch- 
en, where  a  round  mahogany-coloured  chee8e,three  gaunt  sticks  of  cele> 
ry,  and  a  hrown  loaf  were  placed  upon  a  small  oalc  table,  having  one 
stem  in  the  centre,,  and  three  crooked  feet,  after  the  fashion  of  a  wash- 
erwoman's Italian  iron.  The  family  was  here  assembled.  Mrs.  Veri- 
quear,  a  sharp-nosed  pyroliffneous-acid- looking  woman,  sat  on  a  low 
chair,  nursing  a  baby ;  a  clmd  of  eighteen  months  old  slept  close  by 
in  a  wicker  basket,  ingeniously  contrived  to  fit  a  frame-work  on  four 
wheels,  which  thus  served  to  carry  the  children  about  on  a  Sunday  ; 
while  two  other  youngsters  were  squabbling  on  the  hearth  about  a 
three-legged  stool ;  and  another,  the  eldest,  was  penning  most  vil- 
famous  pot-hooks  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  butter-paper,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  mother.  Farthest  from  the  fire,  as  well  as  the 
candle-light,  sat  one  who  was  in  the  family  though  not  of  it,  a  maiden 
of  nineteen,  Miss  Aphra  Marvel,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Veriquear,  who  had 
been  bequeathed  to  him  by  her  father,  along  with  a  small  tenement 
worth  about  fifteen  pounds  a-year,  the  income  from  which  was  consid- 
ered as  a  set-off  against  the  cost  of  her  bringing  up.  But  could  her 
parent  have  foreknown  the  services  which  his  daughter  was  destined 
to  perform,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  acknowledged  the  propriety 
of  charging  fifteen  pounds  per  annum  as  a  compensation  for  her  labour, 
rather  than  have  left  that  sum  in  yearly  requital  of  her  cost.  From 
twelve  years  of  age,  her  duty  had  been  to  niake  the  fires,  sweep  the 
house,  wash  and  nurse  the  babies,  as  they  successively  appeared,  wait 
on  Mrs.  Veriquear,  prepare  meals,  make  beds,  mend  clothes,  and,  in 
short,  do  everything  which  could  possibly  be  done  ;  yet  she  was  re- 
garded as  an  interloper,  contributing  to  the  diminution  of  that  stock 
which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  prospects. 

When  Colin  entered,  Aphra  cast  her  eyes  momentarily  up,  and  half 
blushed  as  she  resumed  her  sewing.  The  children  stared  in  wonder 
at  him.  The  baby  began  to  squeal ;  while  Mrs.  Veriquear  cast  an 
ill-tempered  eye  upon  him,  and  then  shook  her  infant  into  an  abso- 
lute scream  with  the  exclamation, — 

*  What  are  you  crying  at,  you  little  fool !  Ae'«  none  going  to  hurt 
you,  I'll  take  caro  of  that.  Hush — hush — ^hush-sh-sh !'  -^d  away 
went  the  rocking-chair. 

When  they  sat  down  to  supper,  it  was  discovered  that  Master 
William  had  picked  out  the  hearts  of  two  sticks  of  celery,  and  ex- 
tracted a  plug,  by  way  of  taster,  from  the  cheese.  This  being  a  case 
that  demanded  summary  punishment,  Colin  got  nothing  to  eat  until 
Mr.  Veriquear  had  risen,  and  applied  a  few  inches  of  M  cane  to  the 
lad's  shoulders. 

*■  My  boy,  as  you  have  made  it  your  business  to  pull  that  plug  out, 
it  becomes  mine  to  plu^  you.' 

Master  William  howled  before  he  was  touched ;  his  brother  Ned 
cri^d  because  Bill  did  \  aud  Mrs.  Veriquear  stormed  at  her  husband, 
because  he  could  not  thrash,  the  lad  without  making  noise  enough  to- 
wake  the  dead.  Miss  Marvel  looked  ims  spleuMi  during  this  farce  as^ 
though  it  had  been  a  tr^dy ;  ^lp],e  Colin  sq^eesedbis  nose  up  m 
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liis  handkerchief  to  prevent  Mrs.  Veriquear  seeing  how  his  fancy 
was  tickled  at  this  exhibition. 

UniBTiting  as  his  dormitory  had  appeared,  the  kitchen  and  its  in- 
habitants seemed  so  much  more  so,  that  it  was  with  comparative  de- 
light he  heard  the  clock  strike  ten,  as  a  signal  for  him  to  take  pos* 
session  of  a  tin  lantern,  and  carrying  a  bunch  of  keys  wherewith  to 
lock  himself  in,  to  stride  across  the  yard  to  his  comfortless  chamber. 

Daring  the  first  few  hours  it  was  in  vain  he  tried  to  coax  himself 
to  sleep ;  and  therefore  he  lav  with  his  eyes  open,  counting  the  chinks 
between  the  tiles  over  his  head,  and  listening  to  the  compliments 
which  passed  between  some  friendly  cats,  whose  tails  and  backs 
were  elevated  in  a  picturesque  manner  outside  the  ridge  above  him% 

It  could  not  be  far  off  one  o'clock  when  a  sound,  as  of  something 
stirring  below,  reached  his  ears.  Though  by  no  means  timid,  the 
young  man's  heart  suddenly  jumped,  while  a  degree  of  uncomfortable 
moisture  oozed  through  his  skin,  like  the  dew  upon  a  cold  can  of  li- 
quor in  summer.  Possibly  the  noise  might  be  occasioned  by  rats 
takinflr  advantage  of  this  untimely  hour  to  make  free  with  Mr.  Veri- 
quear s  bones ;  or  cats  in  pursuit  of  the  aforesaid  rats;  or  the  wind 
making  merry  amongst  the  bottles.  Whatever  the  sound,  however,  it 
was  repeated  more  distinctly.  There  was  evidently  something  alive 
as  well  as  himself.  Was  it  possible  that  he  could  have  got  into  a 
wrong  place,  and  that  they  meditated  murdering  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  body  1  He  thought  of  a  pitch-plaster  being  suddenly  stuck  over 
his  mouth  by  some  unseen  hand,  and  the  conceit  aroused  him  to 
determination.  He  slipped  out  of  bed,  and,  in  his  stockings  and 
shirt,  groped  blindly  to  the  ladder,  which  he  silently  descended. 

Havinfi^  reached  the  floor  below,  he  for  the  first  time  bethought 
himself  that  he  had  no  weapon,  not  even  a  stick.  But  the  bone-heap 
was  hard  by,  and  he  possessed  himself  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  horse, 
which  he  contrived,  without  disturbance,  to  draw  from  amongst  a 
collection  of  similar  relics.  Again  the  noise  was  repeated,  ana  car- 
ried conviction  to  Colin's  mind  that  Mr.  Veriquear's  precautions  were 
more  needful  than  he  had  previously  believed ;  for  that  there  were 
thieves  about  the  premises  he  now  no  more  doubted  than  he  doubt- 
ed his  own  existence.  Clasping  his  bony  cudgel,  he  placed  himself 
in  a  good  offensive  attitude,  ana  stood  prepared. 

Not  the  fighting  gladiator  of  antiquity,  nor  the  modem  statue  dub- 
bed Achilles  in  Hyde  Park,  looks  more  heroic  than  did  Colin,  as, 
elad  in  his  simple  but  classic  drapery,  he  brandished  his  tremendous 
marrow-bone,  and  defied  his  unseen  foe. 

At  that  moment  the  skull  of  some  old  charger,  which  lay  on  the 
window-sill,  seemed  to  become  partially  and  mysteriously  illuminat- 
ed, while  the  shadowy  form  of  a  man  hard  b^  became  indistinctly 
visible.  Colia  maintained  his  standing  in  silence,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  figure. 

In  a  few  moments  it  turned  slowly  round,  and  began  to  advance 
towards  him,  but  whether  with  any  intention  of  accosting  him  he  could 
not  yet  divine.  Shortly  it  reached  within  arm's  length  of  him,  when 
the  thought  flashed  on  the  young  man's  mind  that  now  was  the  time ; 
so  raising  his  bone,  he  took  aim,  and,  before  a  protest  against  his 
measure  could  be  entered,  nearly  felled  the  intruder  to  the  earth. 

*  Don't  stHke  I — don't  strike !'  cried  the  individual  thus  unexpect- 
edly attacked.   '  I^m  t^^riquear !— Pm  Veriquear  !* 
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'  Certainly,*  thought  Colin,  *  you  art  very  queer  indeed !' — for  hr 
instantly  recognised  the  voice  of  his  employer.    *  I'm  sorry — * 

*  All  right ! — quite  right  !*  said  Peter,  drawing  a  dark-lantern  from 
behind  him,  and  throwing  a  bundle  of  rays  on  the  figure  of  his  as- 
sistant. '  '  It  was  decidedly  your  business  to  do  as  you  have  done  \ 

and  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  .    For  if  you  had  not  made  it  your 

duty  to  defend  the  place,  I  should  have  turned  you  away  to  morrow 
morning.    I  have  done  this  to  try  your  courage.' 

*Butl  regret  having  struck  you,'  protested  Mr.  Clink. 

'  As  to  that,'  replied  Peter,  '  that,  you  know,  is  your  business  ;  and 
if  I  like  to  run  the  risk,  why,  that,  of  course,  is  mme.  Only  I  never 
yet  had  a  man  that  I  did  not  try  in  the  same  way  ;  and  many  a  one 
have  I  discharged  because  they  would  not  turn  again.' 

His  hearer  did  not  particularly  admire  Peter's  method  of  trying  the 
mettle  of  his  men  \  but,  inasmuch  as  it  had  so  far  ingratiated  him  into 
the  favour  of  his  employer,  did  not  lament  the  occurrence.  He  accord- 
ingly betook  himself  a^ain  to  his  pallet ;  while  Mr.  Veriquear  depart- 
ed  by  the  same  way  he  nad  come,  highly  gratified  with  the  courage  of 
Mr.  Clink,  and  rejoicing  in  the  blow  that  hero  had  bestowed  upon  nim. 

CHAPTER  XXni. 

A  Sunday  tight  in  London. — Colin  meets  with  his  best  friend,  and  receives  a  heart- 
breaking epistle  from  Miss  Wintlebury. 

It  was  not  during  the  six  days  only,  but  on  Sundays  also,  that 
Colin  found  employment.  As  regularly  as  the  Sabbath  came,  he  was 
converted  into  an  animal  of  draught,  by  being  placed  at  the  pole  of 
that  cradlecoach  already  alluded  to,  and  engaged  during  stated  hours 
in  giving  his  employer's  young  family  an  airing  amongst  the  de- 
lightful precincts  of  Hoxton  New  Town  and  the  Hackney  road.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  he  luckily,  though  accidentally,  met  with  a 
gentleman  whom  he  much  wished  to  see,  and  to  \Aom  I  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  re  introducing  the  reader. 

The  day  was  uncommonly  cold,  considering  the  time  of  year. 
Colin's  face,  as  he  breasted  the  blast,  resembled  a  carrot ;  while  be- 
hind him  sat  four  little  red-and-blue  looking  animals,  muffled  and 
'  tiled'  with  immense  brimmed  hats,  which  gave  them  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  basket  of  young  fiap  mushrooms. 

*  Don't  cry,  my  dears !  said  Colin, — *  don't  cry,  and  you  shall  have 
some  pudding  as  soon  as  the  baker  has  baked  it.  We  shall  soon  be 
at  home,  Georgy.    See  what  a  big  dog  that  is !' 

A  tap  on  the  shoulder  with  the  end  of  a  walkin^-cane  interrupted 
his  exclamations,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  voice  addressed  him 
with — 

'  And  do  not  you  remember  whose  dog  he  is  V 

Colin  turned  hastily,  and  beheld  Squire  Lupton  standing  on  the 
curb-stone.  If  his  cheeks  were  red  before,  they  became  scarlet 
now ;  and  for  the  moment  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 

*  What !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Lupton,  as  he  gazed  on  the  four-wheeled 
basket,  '  so  young,  and  such  a  family  %  Bless  my  soul ! — surely  they 
are  not  all  your  own  V 

Colin  did  the  best  he  could  to  clear  himself  of  such  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility. Indeed,  the  Squire  did  not  require  any  proof,  as  he 
hid  given  utterance  to  the  remark  only  as  a  piece  of  pleasantry. 
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As  the  streets  of  London  do  not  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  con- 
versation, especially  upon  such  important  matters  as  those  which  the 
Squire  and  Colin  felt  it  necessary  to  discuss,  a  brief  colloquy  was  all 
that  passed  on  the  present  occasion,  though  sufficiently  long  to  in- 
form Mr.  Lupton  how  poor  a  situation  the  young  man  had  been 
obliged  to  accept,  to  find  himself  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  Colin  ascertained  that  the  Squire's  absence  from  Kiddal, 
just  after  his  last  singular  interview  with  him  there,  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  visit  to  the  metropolis,  to  which  was  owing  his  meeting 
with  him  at  the  present  moment.  Before  they  parted,  Mr.  Lupton 
charged  him,  on  his  return,  to  give  Mr.  Veriquear  immediate  warn- 
ing, as  he  had  another  mode  of  life  in  view  for  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  requested  him  to  wait  upon  him  the  following 
evening  at  a  certain  hotel  at  the  west-end  of  the  town,  where  they 
might  discuss  all  necessary  matters  at  leisure. 

When  Colin  informed  his  employer  Peter  of  his  adventure,  and  the 
consequence  to  which  it  had  led,  *  Very  well,'  said  Veriquear,  *  if 
you  wish  to  leave  me,  that  is  no  business  of  mine.  As  you  came, 
so  you  must  go.  I  am  sorry  to  part  with  you ;  though  I  don't  know 
what  business  it  is  of  mine  to  grieve  about  it.  Only  if  you  consider 
yourself  right  in  leaving  so  suddenly,  I  shall  make  it  my  duty  not  to 
pay  you  this  week's  wages.' 

Colin  protested  that,  as  circumstances  had  altered  with  him,  he 
would  willingly  forego  anv  demand.  Peter  felt  gratified  at  the  sa- 
crifice his  man  thus  frankly  volunteered  5  and,  by  way  of  requital, 
told  him  not  only  that  he  might  depart  on  any  day  that  he  pleased, 
but  added, 

*  And  if  at  any  time  I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  apply  to  me  ;  but 
mind  you,  it  must  not  be  about  other  people's  business.  If  it  is  any 
business  of  mine,  I'll  meddle ;  but  your  business,  you  know,  is  your 
own ;  other  people's  is  theirs  i  and  mine  is  mine,  and  nobody  else's.' 

Colin  would  that  evening  have  called  at  Mrs.  Popple's,  and  com- 
municated the  intelligence  to  poor  Miss  Wintlebury,  had  he  not  been 
arrested,  just  as  he  was  setting  out,  by  a  small  packet  addressed  to 
himself,  which  some  unknown  hand  had  left  at  the  door,  and  within 
which  he  found  a  trifling  article  or  two  of  remembrance,  and  the  fol- 
lowing note : — 

*  Mt  dear  fribnd, 

'  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  write  these  few  lines,  informing  you 
that  yesterday  my  father  arrived  from  the  country,  bringing  intelli- 
gence that  a  small  fortune  had  been  left  him  by  my  uncle  unexpect- 
edly, and  that  he  has  this  day  taken  my  brother  and  myself  back  to 
our  native  place  to  pass  the  rest  of  our  lives,  and  in  hopes  that  there- 
by my  own  may  be  prolonged.  But  my  poor  dear  father  will  be  de- 
ceived !  He  knows  not  what  I  have  gone  through,  and  never  shall 
know.  Nevertheless,  the  country  will  be  to  me  like  a  new  heaven 
for  the  short  time  I  am  permitted  to  enjoy  it. 

'  I  can  scarcely  express  the  delight  I  feel  in  being  enabled,  through 
this  reverse  in  our  condition,  to  inclose  a  sum  which,  I  trust, 
will  leave  me  your  debtor  only  in  that  gratitude  which  no  payment 
can  wipe  away. 

'  The  other  trifles  perhaps  you  may  keep,  if  not  too  poor  for  ac 
ceptance ;  but  as  I  know  that  our  continued  acquaintance  could  end 
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only  in  misery  to  us  both,  I  deem  it  the  proper  course  to  withhold 
from  yon  all  knowledge  of  our  future  abode ;  and  if  you  will  in  one 
thing  more  oblige  me,  never  attempt  to  seek  it  out. 

*  Heaven  bless  you  and  yours !  And  that  yon  may  be  lastingly 
happy  will  be  the  prayer  of  *  Hareiet. 

A  ten-pound-note,  a  ring,  and  a  brooch  were  inclosed. 

Colin  immediately  repaired  to  his  late  lodgings,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
the  writer;  but  he  was  too  late  i  neither  could  he  obtain  from  the 
landlady  any  information  as  to  what  part  of  the  country  she  had  re- 
tired. 


THE  TRANSYLVANIAN  ANATOMIE! 

A  TALE. 

BT  R.  B.  PEAKS. 

Behold,  our  in£uicies  in  tales  delight, 

That  bolt  like  hedgehog  quills  the  hair  upright ! 

Dr.  Woloott. 

CHAPTER  I. 

About  the  year  1696,  a  German  noble,  of  some  substance  but  small 
wit,  by  name  Polydore  Baron  Von  Doedel,  resided  in  a  mansion  on 
the  outskirt  of  the  good  city  of  Leipsic.  The  Baron  had  been  twice 
united  in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony.  By  his  first  wife  (who  did  not 
trouble  him  long)  he  had  an  only  daughter,  a  beautiful  creature,  who 
inherited  the  mother^s  charms,  without  the  father's  softness.  In 
truth,  Polydore  Von  Doedel  mourned  his  loss  sincerely,  engrossed 
himself  almost  entirely  by  devoting  his  attention  to  the  little  Her« 
mione,  and  taking  care  that  she  had  the  best  masters  the  times  could 
produce. 

After  the  Baron  had  endured  the  state  of  single  blessedness  until 
it  appeared  that  he  could  endure  it  no  longer,  he  took  to  himself  an- 
other helpmate,  a  being  as  much  in  contrast  to  the  fortner  wife  as  a 
picture  of  MurUlo  to  one  of  Morland's.  How  the  fancy  of  Polydore 
ever  took  the  turn,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  We.  must  de- 
scribe the  couple,  seated  on  a  rarden  bench,  after  breakfast.  The 
Baron  attired  in  a  suit  of  scrupulous  cut,  the  dress  of  the  nobleman 
of  the  day,  formal,  but  exact ;  the  lady,  whose  taste  was  decidedly 
deficient,  had  ordered  her  habiliments  in  too  many  colours,  and  the 
tints  did  not  harmonize  in  prismatic  order.  She  wore  a  bright 
orange  netticoat,  trimmed  witn  lilac ;  scarlet  stockings,  with  broad 
green  clocks ;  and  a  bodice  of  sky-blue  velvet,  with  pink  facings.  A 
sort  of  yellow  cap  adorned  her  head,  with  a  red  and  grey  dyed  fea- 
ther in  it.  8he  had  also  a  variety  of  rings  on  the  fingers  of  both 
hands.   She  thus  addressed  the  Baron : — 

•Polydore,  you  promised  that  if  I  kept  my  tongue  silent  abroad, 
that  at  home  you  would  treat  me- as  a  lady.' 

To  which  the  Baron  replied,  *  Exactly  so,  my  love ;  but,  Baroness, 
you  infringe  oto  our  agreement.  You  will  talk,  when  I  wish,  for  both 
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our  sakeB,  you  would  be  silent.  In  short,  you  are  everlastingly  making 
yourself  ridiculous.' 

*  I  make  myself  ridiculous  !*  exclaimed  the  lady.  *  For  shame, 
Baron !' 

Von  Doedel  answered  with  some  asperity,  *  Tou  know,  madam,  that 
my  marriage  ennobled  you.  You  were,  prior  to  that — excuse  plain 
speaking— a  mere  brown-loaf-eating  peasant;  but  I  admit  that  your 
charms  made  an  impression  on  my  too  susceptible  heart.' 

*  And  served  you  right,'  said  the  Baroness. 

^  Pooh,  pooh  !'  answered  Von  Doedel.  ^  Remember,  the  first  time 
1  saw  you,  you  were  sitting  on  a  three-legged  stool,  under  a  four- 
legged  cow — milking,  dear  !  1  was  struck  by  the  Arcadian  attitude. 
I  became  the  tender  lover  of  an  unsophisticated  female ;  but  years' 
have  since  passed,  and  you,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  overstepped  the 
barrier  of  innate  modesty.' 

^  I  never  stepped  over  anjrthing  of  the  sort,'  said  the  Baroness, 
pettishly. 

*•  Pshaw!'  exclaimed  Von  Doedel,  *you  have  imbibed  the  ridicu- 
lous habit  of  misunderstanding  everything  I  utter,  by  taking  it  in  its 
literal  sense.  Did  not  you  expose  yourself  in  the  public  street  yes- 
terday V 

*  I  expose  myself  in  the  public  street ! — 1 !'  screamed  the  lady. 
*  Oh,  fie  !  Baron  !' 

*  You  are  taking  my  words  literally  again,'  said  Von  Doedel.  *  But 
hold  your  tongue,  for  the  flproom  of  the  chambers  approaches.'  And 
here  Bellermann,  a  steady-looking  domestic,  in  the  Baron's  livery,  an- 
nounced Mein  Herr  Lavamund. 

This  intelligence  evidently  annoyed  the  Baron.  He  was  framing 
an  excuse  to  avoid  the  visitor,  when  Lavamund  stepped  down  the 
walk,  and  said, 

^  Baron  Von  Doedel,  I  entreat,  nay,  I  insist  on  addressing  you.' 
'  How  sir,  insist  %    This  language  to  the  Baron  Von  Doedel  I' 
^tied  the  Baron. 

^  This  language  to  the  Baron  Von  Doedel !'  echoed  the  Baroness, 
in  a  shrill  key. 

'  Silence,  my  lady  !'  gravely  said  Von  Doedel.  *  Let  not  your 
unaffected  sense  of  my  aggravated  wrongs  perturbate  your  bosom.' 
Then  turning  to  Lavamund,  he  stated  that  his  attentions  to  his 
daughter  Hermione  must  cease. 

A  flush  of  indignation  crossed  the  manly  brow  of  Lavamund ;  but 
he  checked  himself,  and  merely  inquired,  *  What  part  of  his  character 
had  given  the  Baron  offence  V 

*  Character  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  said  Von  Doedel. 

*  Character  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  reiterated  the  Baroness. 

'  Do  be  quiet,  my  lady  !'  growled  the  Baron.  '  Sir,  character  is 
nothing  now-a-days.  Your  estate  is  desperately  diminished  ;  you 
have  not  a  pound  of  venison  left  in  your  forest  ^  and  your  whole  forest 
would  not  supply  a  German  stove  with  fire- wood  for  two  days.  Be- 
sides, the  heiress  of  Doedel  has  received  a  noble  offer.  Count  Ney- 
tracht  de  Zarweise  is  my  affianced  son-in-law.' 

*  And  does  my  Hermione  consent  V  asked  Lavamund. 
'  She  wiU  obey  her  father,  sir,'  replied  the  Baron. 

*  Charming  Hermione  !'  sighed  Lavamund, '  though  I  am  debarred 
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from  your  beloved  presence  it  adds  but  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire  which 
consumes  me  !' 

•  And,  considering  the  state  of  your  fotest,  you  should*  be  careful 
of  the  fuel,'  remarked  Von  Doedel. 

*  For  her  sake  I  bear  with  your  gibes,  sir,'  said  Layamiind. 
^Then,  once  for  all,  understand,'  replied  the  Baron,  'thati  my 

doors  are  immutably  shut  against  you  ;  therefore  pursue  your  idle 
passion  no  longer.    Good  morning,  Mein  Herr  Layamund.' 

Lavamund  turned  on  his  heel.  The  Baroness  said,  '  Well  done, 
Polydore  !  You  have  sent  him  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear.' 

^  That  is  not  an  elegant  metaphoT,  my  dear,'  replied  Von  Doedel 

Lavamund  was  deeply  enamoured  of  Hermione  ;  but  he  had  anti- 
cipated that  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  his  estate  would  have  its  efiect  on 
the  sordid  Baron.  Still  he  could  not  exist  without  daily  communica- 
tion with  his  lovely  mistress  ;  so  he  had,  unknown  to  them  all,  hired 
an  apartment  directly  opposite  to  the  chamber  of  the  turret  in  which 
his  beloved  principally  resided.  There,  on  the  tapestried  wall  oppo- 
site the  casement,  he  had  aflixed  a  mirror  of  capacious  dimensions, 
which  not  only  reflected  the  beautiful  form  of  Hermione,  but  detailed 
almost  everything  that  occurred  in  the  turret  chamber,  and  there 
would  Lavamund  sit,  and  gaze  with  intense  delight  at  his  unconscioos 
mistress,  who  could  not  have  exhibited  so  much  graceful  ease,  had 
she  been  aware  that  she  was  frequently  in  the  enraptured  view  of  her 
lover.    To  this  apartment  Lavamund  betook  himself,  much  dejected. 

He  dared  not  to  show  himself  at  his  window  ;  that  might  at  once 
destroy  the  enjoyment  of  beholding,  though  but  occasionally,  the  silent 
image  of  his  adored  Hermione. 

As  he  sat  anxiously  watching  the  mirror  in  which  the  beautifully - 
lighted  turret-chamber  was  distinctly  reflected,  he  beheld  Hermione 
enter*  unlock  her  ebony  cabinet,  and — ah  !  rapture  ! — take  out  a  mi- 
niature portrait,  which  he  himself  had  presented  to  her,  and  she  gazed 
on  it  steadfastly.  *  Happy,  happy  Lavamund  !'  This  delight  was, 
however,  somewhat  damped  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  head  of  Her- 
mione towards  the  door,  and  a  hasty  replacing  of  the  miniature  in  the 
cabinet.  He  then  observed,  to  his  infinite  mortification,  that  the 
Count  Neytracht  de  Zarweise  had  most  respectfully  entered  the 
chamber.  The  Count  was  of  a  noble  carriage,  regular  features,  vbry 
pale,  with  dark  hair,  and  with  a  pair  of  eyes  of  unearthly  brilliancy  ; 
a  tall  and  slender  figure,  which  was  well  set  off  by  the  graceful  Hun- 
garian dress  in  which  he  was  attired,  consisting  of  the  dollmanyy  or 
short  close-fitting  jacket  with  sleeves,  ornamented  with  laces,  and  a 
profusion  of  buttons  ;  of  tight  pantaloons,  braided  ;  and  of  handsomely 
formed  cadmen^  or  Hungarian  boots  of  yellow  cordovan  leather,  with 
silver  spurs  ;  a  belt  was  girded  round  his  waist,  from  which  depended 
his  curved  sabre  ;  from  his  shoulder  hung  another  jacket,  trimmed 
with  sable,  which  was  only  loosely  fastened  at  the  neck,  and  sat  close 
nowhere  else.  But  there  was  a  remarkable  appearance  about  Count 
Neytracht :  he  was  in  features  unlike  one  of  the  present  era.  It  was 
the  cast  of  countenance  of  the  old  Mongolian  race,— of  the  Magyars, 
from  which  the  real  Hungarians  were  descended.  In  fact,  he  looked 
as  if  he  had  belonged  io  an  age  ai  least  three  hundred  years  antecedent  to 
the  dale  of  this  tale  !  Lavamund  became  tortured  with  jealousy ;  for 
the  Count  was  of  a  very  attractive  appearance.    Lavamund  then  had 
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the  mortification  to  observe  that  the  Count  offered  to  Hermione  a 
chain  set  with  brilliants,  of  curious  and  antique  workmanship.  Her- 
mione endeavoured  to  decline  the  gift,  but  the  Count  insisted.  Lava- 
mund  became  sorely  distressed;  he  was  on  red-hot  tenter-hooks, 
when  happily  Martha,  an  aged  attendant  of  Hermione,  entered  the 
chamber,  and  presently  they  all  three  descended  together. 


At  this  period  one  of  the  great  fairs  was  held  at  Leipsic.  All  was 
bustle  and  activity ;  strangers  had  congregated  from  every  part  of  the 

flobe.  There  were  merchandises  of  every  sort ;  shawls  from  the  far 
last ;  jewellery  of  French  manufacture ;  English  broad  cloth  ;  sword- 
blades  from  Damascus  and  Toledo  ;  Dresden  ware,  in  its  infancy  of 
perfection ;  Chinese  porcelain ;  grapes  from  Portugal ;  dried  fish  from 
Norway  I  wine  from  Johannisberg ;  boars'  heads,  divinely  cooked, 
from  Vienna ;  rival  sausages  from  Brunswick  and  Bologna,  intermixed 
with  the  brocades,  paper,  cards,  and  pipes,  the  manufacture  of  Leipsic. 
But  the  staple  commodity  at  this  fair  was  books.  Every  printed 
work  of  repute  was  to  be  found  at  this  central  mart ;  there  were 
even  manuscripts  for  sale  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Armenian,  and 
Coptic  languages. 

Walking  from  shop  to  stall,  and  from  stall  to  shop,  wherever  books 
were  displayed,  might  be  observed  the  remarkable  figure  of  Count 
Neytracht  de  Zarweise.  Anxiety  was  depicted  on  his  handsome 
countenance ;  he  rapidly,  but  carefully,  investigated  every  book- 
seller's stock  and  catalogue  ;  and  arriving  at  the  last  stall,  on  which 
were  placed  a  select  number  of  aged  and  worm-eaten  volumes,  mut- 
tered to  himself, 

'  To  my  certain  knowledge,  there  is  but  one  copy  of  this  KlHCft^ 
Irtter  STtatt  in  existence.    I  have  been— ah !  how  many  years ! — 

fradually  buying  up  the  whole  edition.  One  copy  only  is  extant,  and 
have  traced  this  last  and  solitary  evidence  to  Leipsic.  I  will  hazard 
another  inquiry.'  So  the  Count  addressed  the  itinerant  bibliopolist, 
who  stood  beside  his  literary  treasures.  *  Friend,  knowest  thou 
aught  of  a  scarce  black-letter  tract,  entitled  '  SThC  ^VdiVLBUVOUtllUXl 
SInatOmfe,'  printed  in  the  year  1560  V  (Mark !— Ac  hid  not  say 
anno  Domini.) 

The  book. vender  replied, '  Ay,  master ;  a  rare  work,  truly.  I  sold 
it,  not  an  hour  ago,  from  this  very  stall,  and  for  a  good  price  too.' 

The  Count  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  exclaimed,  '  Again  I  have  lost 
it !  Know  you  the  purchaser  V 

'  Marry  do  I,'  said  the  bookseller.  ^  I  sold  it  to  Master  Peter  El- 
zevir, of  the  library  here  of  Leipsic' 

'  Thank  you,  friend.'  And  the  Count  strode  away.  The  main 
point  that  occurred  to  him  was, — *  The  period  of  the  compact  I  have 
formed  is  becoming  fearfully  brief!  The  sole  remaining^  copy  of  the 
tract  once  perused,  my  origin,  my  fate,  will  be  probably  discovered 
and  my  only  hope  annihilated  !  Another  day  has  nearly  passed,  and 
another  night  I  have  to  endure.  Endure  ! — hal — the  familiarity  of 
the  scene  breeds  a  contempt  bordering  on  indifference  to  its  accu- 
mulating horror !  But  a  fearful  epoch  is  near !  To-morrow  will  be  the 
clo8t  of  the  fifth  century  of  an  unhallowed  pilgrimage  /' 
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The  Count  returned  to  hi»  lodging,  where  he  found  his  valet  m 
attendance,  a  merry,  fresh- coloured,  round  little  fellow,  Karl  Closter 
hy  name. 

*  Whither  have  you  keen  loitering,  sirrah  V  said  the  Count. 
^Pardon,  noble  sir,'  replied  Karl;  '^I  hope  you  have  not  wanted 

me.  You  allow  me  the  innocent  freedom  of  speech ;  hut  as  it  is  fair 
time,  that  reminded  me  of  the  fair  sex.' 

'  Keep  the  history  of  your  amours  to  yourself,'  said  the  Count. 

Closter  continued.  '  Your  Countship,  I  know,  dotes  on  a  pretty 
maiden — so  do  I  j  you  are  gaUant — so  am  I.  Your  Countship  and  I 
have  secured  the  affections  of  the  two  most  charming  females  in  all 
Leipsic.  You  have  attached  yourself  to  the  beauteous  Hermione^ 
daughter  of  the  Baron  Von  Doedel ;  and  I  am  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  the  pretty  Drusilla,  niece  of  Peter  Elzevir,  the  librarian.* 

The  Count  started,  and  exclaimed,  *  Peter  Elzevir  ?  Are  you  in- 
timate with  him  V 

Karl  replied,  '  I  only  know  that  he  is  an  old  book- worm,  who  fixes 
himself  on  a  volume,  and  never  drops  off*  until  he  has  devoured  all 
the  leaves.' 

*  Have  you  access  to  him  V  asked  the  Count. 

*  I  have  too  great  a  re^rd  for  my  clothes,'  said  Closter.  •  1  never 
associate  with  old  Elzevir :  he  is  full  of  moths.  Half  an  hoar's  chat 
with  him,  and  my  cape  and  doublet  are  full  of  holes.  Drusilla,  his 
pretty  niece,  only  contrives  to  exist  in  his  presence  by  being  a  pep- 
pery little  devil — she  frightens  the  moths  away.' 

*  Go  now  with  Count  Neytracht's  greeting  to  the  Baron  Von  Doe- 
del,  and  inquire  at  what  hour  he  sups  this  evening.' 

*  I  hope  it  will  be  sufficiently  early  for  your  Countship,*  said  KarL 
The  count  fixed  his  glaring  eyes  on  his  valet  with  a  menacing  look. 

Karl  trembled.  The  Count  muttered,  '  Let  it  suffice  that,  at  my 
regular  and  early  hour  of  retiring  to  repose,  you  have  your  season  of 
enjoyment.  After  a  certain  period  of  the  evening,  I  have  dispensed 
with  your  services, — ^your  time  has  been  your  own.    Beware  !' 

*  Oh,  master,'  said  Closter,  ^  you  never  had  occasion  to  speak  to 
me  twice  on  that  subject.  One  cut  of  a  double-thonged  whip  which 
you  once  inflicted  settled  my  opinion  on  the  matter.  Yet— excuse 
me,  sir, — it  does  appear  remarkable  that,  the  instant  I  have  pulled  off* 
your  boots,  and  always  before  ten  o'clock,  you  uniformly  dismiss 
me.'  Count  Neytracht  produced  a  riding-whip  from  under  his  pelisse. 
Karl  eyed  it  askance,  and  said,  ^  There  is  no  occasion  for  thai^^  and 
left  the  room. 

The  Count  threw  himself  on  a  sofa^  and  appeared  lost  in  thought. 
At  length  he  exclaimed,  '  It  is  inevitable — the  gentle  Hermione  is 
the  chosen  victim !  Her  innocence — ^her  unprotected  state — the  ig- 
norance and  folly  of  her  parents — aU  will  aid  me.  The  time  V — and 
the  Count  produced  an  antique  watch,  which  he  placed  upon  the 
table — *  Eight.  For  two  hours  I  am  safe.  Now  for  the  smooth 
speech  and  honeyed  tones  of  the  devoted  lover !  But  first  to  visit 
tne  librarian,  Elzevir.' 

We  will  now  place  ourselves  in  the  magistrate's  library  at  Leipsic, 
surrounded  hy  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  volumes,  in  aged  carved 
book-cases,  dimly  lighted  by  lamps  on  oak  tables,  round  which  were 
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seated  students,  professors,  idlers,  and  book  -worods*  Some  were 
«aUing  for  the  librariaa,  Elzevir ;  but  he  was  not  forthcoming. 

Drusilla  bustled  into  the  apartment,  and  Professor  Poreliber  petu- 
lantly inquired  of  the  maiden, '  Where  the  devil  had  her  uncle  hid 
himself  V 

*  I  know  not,'  replied  Drusilla.  '  All  I  know  is,  that  it  is  a  shame 
that,  instead  of  being  at  the  fair,  and  enjoying  its  gaieties,  I  am  a 
prisoner  here,  surrounded  by  the  works  of  dead  aathors,  and  scolded 
by  living  lumber.  But  yonder  is  my  uncle— he  ouf ht  to  mind  his 
business ;  but  he  is  wrapped  up  in  son^  nonsensical  old  book.' 

Three  or  four  dust-coloured  little  moths  now  appeared  in  the  gleam 
of  light  in  the  door-way,  indicators  of  the  approach  of  Peter  Elzevir, 
who  entered  with  his  eyes  staring  through  his  spectacles  on  a  small 
volume.  The  old  librarian  was  attired  in  camlet  that  had  once  been 
black  I  over  his  grey  hairs  he  wore  a  peaked  hood  of  black  velvet. 
Drusilla  shook  her  uncle  by  the  arm ;  but  he  did  not  raise  his  eyes 
from  the  book. 

'  Listen,'  said  Drusilla  ;  ^  their  worships  call  for  you.' 

^Apize  on  their  worships!'  replied  Elzevir,  'though  I  respect 
scholars ;  but  if  1  attend  to  an  atom  of  common  affair  until  I  nave 
thoroughly  perused  this  tract,  may  I  ne'er  again  gloat  over  a  black- 
letter  page !' 

'  Uncle  Elzevir,  hear  them  bawling  for  you.'  He  continued  read* 
ing.  '  This  is  beyond  my  patience,'  added  the  damsel ;  *  I  will  make 
him  attend.' 

She  took  a  long  pin  Arom  her  hair,  and  stuek  it  into  the  worsted 
stocking  of  Elzevir,  in  the  place  where  his  calf  ought  to  have  been. 
The  old  man  winced  and  muttered,  *•  Those  plaguy  moths!'  and  went 
on  reading. 

At  this  moment  Lavamund  entered,  and  thoughtfully  seated  him- 
self at  a  table.  He  took  up  a  volume  abstractedly  ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  mind  was  wandering  elsewhere. 

'  What  a  wondrous  narrative  1'  cried  Elzevir  aloud,  as  Count  Ney- 
tracht  stalked  into  the  library.  Lavamund  started  on  perceiving  the 
self-same  form  he  had  beheld  reflected  in  the  mirror,  and  gnzed  on 
him  with  curiosity  and  disgust,  x  Professor  Poreliber  and  another 
student  caYne  up  to  Elzevir  to  see  what  so  particularly  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  librarian. 

Elzevir  looked  up  and  said, '  I  crave  your  merey.  Professor  Pore- 
liber— ay,  and  good  Doctor  Metterville  too.  Ye  are  men  of  reading 
— I  have  a  prize  here — old  gold— -an  ancient  tract,  purchased  this 
afternoon,    it  is  wondrous  scarce,  gentlemen,  and  entitled  SiU 

StatissltoatiCan  9LmtmU' 

Lavamund  observed  the  Count  cross  the  library,  and  glance  at  the 
book  with  a  wild  and  vivid  glare. 

Elzevir  continued,  '  Why  our  country  should  be  infested  with 
Demons  of  the  Hartz,  Gnomes,  Black  Woodsmen,  berond  all  others 
ia  Europe,  I  cannot  conjecture  i  but  here  is  a  singular  description 
of  a  being,  bearing  mortal  shape,  that  far  horror  surpasses  all.' 

Count  Neytracht  imperiously  inquired,  '  Ho,  librarian,  have  you 
the  works  of  Grotlusi' 

'  Directly,  directly,  sir,'  replied  Elzevir.  Then  turning  to  Pcnre- 
liber,  he  said, '  I  will  read  you  a  page  or  so  of  my  invaluable  por^ 
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chase.  "  In  the  year  1 165,  a  certain  Hungarian,  of  noble  birth,  ad- 
dicted himself  to  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences.  This  Transyl- 
vanian  necromancer  became  master  of  the  forbidden  mysteries,  and 
formed  a  league  with  the  evil  powers.  Three  centuries  after,  it  was 
positively  ascertained  that  this  Hungarian  was  still  in  existence  :  he 

had  bartered  his  soul  to  the  "  ' 

The  Count  here  knocked  a  folio  off  the  table  ;  it  fell  with  a  noise  ; 
and  Elzevir  said,  '  Drusilla,  child,  what  was  that  T 

■Drusilla  picked  up  the  folio,  when  she  encountered  the  gaze  of  the 
Hungarian,  and  shuddering,  exclaimed, '  Heaven !  what  a  pair  of  eyes !' 
Elzevir  proceeded  to  read.  *  "The  conditions  of  this  league  were, 
that  the  necromancer  should  enjoy  a  lengthened  existence  and  bloom 
of  youth  for  the  space  of  five  centuries."  ' — 

*  What  a  nice  young  man !'  laughingly  thought  Drusilla. 

*  "  But  this  advantage  was  to  be  counterbdanced  by  a  horrible 
tenure,  that  the  Hungarian  should,  at  a  certain  hour  every  night, 
become  a  ^ftCl^tOll,  and  remain  so  until  sunrise."  ' 

'  No  longer  a  nice  younff  man,*  thought  Drusilla. 
Professor  Poreliber  smiled  5  but  Elzevir  reproved  him,  and  re- 
peated, *  Become  a  skeleton  nightly  !^ — Dreadful !' 

*  Not  at  all,'  jestingly  said  the  rrofessor  ;  *  quite  a  luxury  in  the 
warm  summer  months.  I  have  often,  in  July,  longed  to  jump  out  of 
my  skin,  and  sit  in  my  skeleton.' 

As  the  Professor  was  rather  obese,  no  one  found  fault  with  his 
taste. 

'  But  here  is  another  paragraph,'  said  Elzevir.  ' "  The  necro- 
mancer, in  his  compact,  had  this  chance  in  his  favour :  for  every 
virgin  heart  he  could  win  and  wed,  he  was  to  be  rewarded  with  an 
additional  year  of  existence  ' 

Drusilla  said  to  herself,  *  Now,  I  should  just  like  to  see  that  fel- 
low,' when,  suddenly  turning  her  head,  she  screamed  as  she  beheld 
Count  Neytracht  staring  over  her  shoulder.  Frightened,  she  knew 
not  why,  she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

The  supper-hour  at  Leipsic  drew  nigh ;  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents repaired  to  their  various  haunts.  Lavamund  still  watched  the 
Count  closely.  Elzevir  was  poring  over  his  treasure,  when  he  wa« 
suddenly  addressed  by  the  Hungarian. 

*  Hark  ye,  librarian  V 

*  Don't,  don't,'  said  Elzevir ;  '  I  am  just  in  the  marrow  of  the 
mystery !' 

'  Listen,  old  man.  I  have  a  collection  of  scarce  and  curious  books ; 
I  have  some  of  the  first  editions  that  were  printed  by  your  celebrated 
ancestors,  the  Elzevirs  of  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  the  Hague,  and 
Utrecht.' 

*  Ay,  ay,'  replied  the  old  librarian,  for  the  Count  had  touched  on 
an  interesting  topic. 

'  I  have  the  edition  of  Eutropius  published  in  1592.' 

*Ay  indeed!'  said  Peter.  'Has  it  on  the  title-page  a  cut  of  a 
wood-pile  burning — a  quaint  conceit  of  my  great  grand-father,  Louis 
Elzevir?' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  Count ;  *  and  also  the  imprint.  Ex  officina  Elzem* 
rorumJ'  The  librarian  wondered  how  the  strange  gentleman  could 
have  become  possessed  of  such  an  ancient  copy.  '  You  must  sell  me 
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rour  bargain,'  abruptly  said  the  Hungarian.  *  I  have  a  particular 
fancy  for  that  book  ;  name  your  price.' 

Blzevir  replied,  '  I  have  already  unfolded  to  your  worship  that  I 
prize  rare  tracts ;  they  are  my  enjoyment.  Call  me  credulous,  an  you 
will ;  but  I  implicitly  believe  m  the  facts  here  related.' 

*  Here  are  five  hundred  crowns  for  your  pamphlet.' 

*  Sir,'  said  Elzevir,  '  I  don't  want  money  ;  and  I  do  love  scarce 
black-letter  editions.   I  cannot  part  with  it.' 

Count  Nejrtracht  was  thrown  oflfhis  guard,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  he 
exclaimed,  '  Grovelling  fool !  dost  thou  dare  thwart  my  desire  % 
Take  this  purse — resign  the  book,  or  1  will  scatter  thy  grey  hairs  to 
the  winds!'  And  he  grasped  the  poor  old  librarian,  who  shook  like 
an  aspen  leaf,  but  at  the  same  time  thrust  the  tract  within  his  vest 
for  safety. 

The  Count  was  proceeding  to  force  it  from  the  bosom  of  Elzevir, 
when  Lavamund  started  up  and  threw  him  off*.  The  librarian  lifted 
up  his  three-legged  stool,  and  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

Lavamund  looked  steadfastly  at  the  Count,  and  said,  ^  Assault  an 
aged  man  !  This  does  not  accord  with  your  gallant  bearing.' 

The  Hungarian  fixed  a  glance  of  hatred  on  his  opponent,  whose 
courage  did  not  quail  under  it. 

'  Gome,  old  man,'  said  Lavamund,  ^  the  library  hours  are  over  ;  I 
will  see  you  safely  to  your  chamber.' 

Elzevir  put  his  arm  into  that  of  his  champion ;  he  uttered  with 
great  simplicity,  *  I  was  determined  not  to  part  with  the  tract ! — 
Can't  get  this  outrageous  conduct  out  of  my  head  ! — Drusilla,  love, 
my  posset. — Wonderful  conduct ! — Drusilla,  dear,  my  night-cap. — 
Unaccountable  conduct !— Drusilla,  girl,  my  robe  de  chambre, — Pecu- 


And  Lavamund  led  Elzevir  down  the  broad  staircase  of  the  library, 
and  left  him  in  safety  in  his  sitting-room,  where,  after  swallowing  his 
posset,  the  old  man  went  to  sleep  in  his  high-backed  chair. 

Count  Neytracht  was  incensed  with  his  repulse  ;  he  thought  that 
if  he  waited  a  short  time  that  his  antagonist  might  depart,  and  there 
still  might  be  a  chance  to  secure  the  much-coveted  book  ;  he  there- 
fore entered  one  of  the  recesses  of  an  oriel  window.  Unluckily  at  this 
moment  poor  little  Karl  Closter  had  arrived,  by  appointment,  after 
library  hours,  to  have  a  chat  with  the  pretty  Drusilla.  He  went 
peering  about  with  his  usual  curiosity,  wondering  by  which  door  (for 
there  were  several)  his  fair  mistress  would  enter.  He  went  up  to 
that  opposite  the  oriel  window,  and  took  up  his  favourite  position, 
stooping  to  peep  through  the  key-hole. 

Count  Neytracht,  who  had  not  recovered  his  good  humour,  silently 
walked  across,  produced  the  formidable  whip,  and  gave  Karl  Closter 
one  lengthened  and  loud-sounding  cut,  whicn  made  his  victim  draw 
up  as  if  ne  had  been  punished  with  the  knout. 
*  Idiot !  shall  I  never  overcome  your  curiosity  V 
Karl  heard  the  silver  spurs  of  his  master  jingling  down  the  library 
stairs,  and,  rubbing  his  back,  cried  out,  '  How  cruel  I  When  you 
use  your  whip,  you  ought  to  be  a  cut  above  this.  But  where  is  Dru- 
silla 1  I  hope  she  did  not  see  that  indignity  inflicted  on  my  person. 
I  could  never  look  her  in  the  face,  gaze  on  her  eyes,  her  lashes— 
lashes  ! — I  trust  she  has  not  ssen  mine.    She  comes  ! — my  beloved ! 
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— ttnd  now  must  I  affect  ease  and  gaiety,  with  a  confounded  great 
weal  floundering  on  my  back  !' 

Drusilla  entered,  and  obsenring  Gloster  grimacing,  inquired  what 
was  the  matter. 

'  Nothing,'  said  Karl  i  *  a  mere  beating  of  the  heart.' 

'  Pray,  Karl,  can  you  tell  me  who  is  that  tall  unaccountable  Hun- 
garian Count  V 

*  Oh,  my  master,'  replied  Closter.  *  I  have  served  him  ever  since 
I  was  a  boy.  I  was  his  slender-limbed  page  until  these  calves  came.^ 
And  here  he  was  throwing  himself  into  an  afiected  attitude,  when  he 
suddenly  winced  with  pain,  and  cried  out, '  0 !  that  weal  on  my 
back!' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  this  jumble  V  inquired  Drusilla. 
'  Why,'  said  Karl,  'there  is  a  history  and  a  mystery.' 
'  1  love  a  mystery, '  remarked  D  rusilla. 

*  Do  you  1'  replied  Closter.  *  Never  look  through  a  key -hole 
while  my  master  is  in  the  house.  But  love  begets  confidence,  and  I 
love  yoUj  Drasilla.  Now  see  what  puzzles  me  i  I  found  it  only  yes- 
terday.' Here  Karl  pulled  from  his  pocket  some  old  stained  and 
worn  manuscripts.  '  These  fell  out  of  an  ancient  travelling  trunk.  I 
picked  them  up — ^brown  ink — antique  penmanship — and  yet  it  ia 
Count  Neytracht's  handwriting — here,  look.' 

'  A  very  legible  scrawl,'  said  Drusilla.   '  May  I  read  V 
^  Ye — y^s^  do  ;'  replied  Karl,  with  an  inquirmg  glance  round  the 
apartment. 

^  Why,'  remarked  Drusilla,  ^  you  turn  as  anxiously  as  if  some  one 
was  behind  your  back  %  Are  you  certain  that  these  are  your  master's 
own  memoranda  V 

Karl  muttered  '  1  am  positive  ;'  and,  rubbing  his  back,  he  added, 
*  I  know  his  marks  well  enough.' 

Drusilla  approached  a  lamp,  and  read,  ^This  day^  March  10,  1320, 
I  saw  the  first  experiment  made  with  a  newly-discovered  inflammable 
mattery  denominated  gunpowder^  the  terrible  invention  of  one  Schwartz^ 
a  monkJ* 

Drusilla  laughed,  ^  1320 1  1  cannot  believe  that.  Your  master 
Aould  have  added,  by  way  of  corroboration,  *^  and  burnt  my  fingers 
therewith.''   Ha  !  ha!  ha  !  ha  !' 

^  Now,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that,  Drusilla,  I  could  show 
you  in  our  picture-gallery,  amongst  a  beautiful  collection  of  the  old 
masters,  a  portrait  of  Count  Neytracht,  as  like  him  as  it  can  stare.' 

'  He  can  stare,'  remarked  Drusilla. 

'  All  the  picture -dealers,'  added  Karl,  (to  whom  I  have  shown  it, 
8ub  roedy)  avow  that  it  is  indubitably  the  work  of  Titian.  Now, 
Titian,  we  all  know,  died  anno  1576, — ^that  is  above  a  century  ago  ! 
But  I  know  more  curious  things  about  the  Count,^  and  Karl  drew 
himself  closer  to  Drusilla,  whose  interest  was  now  excited,  and  in  a 
half-whisper,  made  the  following  communication  : — ^Dearest  Drusil- 
la, although  I  have  served  my  master  such  a  number  of  years,  I  have 
never  set  eyes  on  him  after  hsdf-past  nine  o'clock  at  night.' 

*'  What  V  said  Drusilla,  ^  does  he  always  sup  and  sleep  out  1  At 
what  hour  does  Count  Neytracht  retire  to  rest  ?' 

'Restl'  replied  Karl,  emphatically,  cannot  tell  ^  nor  can  any* 
body  else.' 
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'  Did  you  never  attempt  to  discover  V  asked  Drusilla. 

'  A  thousand  times,'  said  Gloster ;  ^  bat  always  was  baffled.  My 
master  closes  the  keyhole  after  he  has  double*locked  and  bolted  his 
chamber  door.  I  once  crept  without  ray  shoes  to  listen,  and  I  cer- 
tainly did  hear  a  low  moaning  noise ;  then,  just  as  St.  Jerome's 
churehoclock  struck  ten,  I  distinctly  heard  a  sound  inside  the  room, 
as  if  a  large  bag  of  bones  had  fallen  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.' 

^  Pshal'  said  Drusilla.    '  It  must  have  been  the  flre-ironsi' 

^  No,  no,  no,'  replied  Karl ;  '  it  was  not  the  sound  of  irons,  it  was 
bones^ — ^bones,  and  nothing  else.' 

^  Heard  you  anything  more  V  inquired  Drusilla. 

'  No,'  said  Earl.  '  All  was  silent  as  death  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night.  I  told  the  Count  what  I  had  accidentally  heard  in  the 
morning ;  when  he  affectionately  informed  me  that  if  ever  he  caught 
me  near  his  apartment  after  half-past  nine  o^clock,  he  would  strip 
my  skin  over  my  ears,  like  a  rabbit's !' 

-  Dear  me  !'  said  Drusilla,  '  your  story  has  given  me  the  horrors. 
Uncle  Elvezir  has  gone  to  sleep.  Let  us  put  the  chairs  and  stools 
aside,  and  have  a  gallopade  down  the  long  library.' 

^  Dance,'  thought  Karl,  '  with  the  larupping  I  have  had !  My  very 
back-bone  would  come  out  whole  1'  So  Closter  excused  himself  with 
the  best  apology  he  could,  stating  that  his  master  would  want  him ; 
then  borrowing  a  kiss  of  DrusiUa,  which  he  begged  she  would  re- 
turn, he  took  his  departure. 

CHAPTER  UU 

Hbrkionb  had  been  carefully  attended  at  her  toilette,  and  the  Ba- 
ron and  Baroness  were  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  visit  of  the  noble 
<7ount  Neytracht  de  Zarweise^  upon  whoid  the  future  happiness  of 
their  daughter  was  to  depend. 

*  Hermione,  my  love,'  said  the  Baron,  *  prepare  for  an  interview 
with  the  count :  and  we  will  leave  the  turtles  ti^ether,  Baroness.' 

'  Just  as  you  please,'  replied  the  Baroness.  *  You  know,  Polydore, 
that  when  we  were  courting  we  were  very  sorry  if  a  third  person 
poked  his  nose  into  the  cownouse.* 

'  Confound  the  cowhouse !'  exclaimed  the  Baron ; — *  and  now  re- 
member two  things  on  the  Count's  arrival :  in  the  first  place,  do  not 
take  words  in  their  literal  sense  any  more,  and  be  particular  that 
our  guest  does  not  see  any  of  our  jars.' 

'  Then,'  answered  the  Baroness,  ^  I  will  shut  the  door  of  the  china 
closet  directly,  for  all  the  jars  are  there.' 

*  You  are  incorrigible !'  bawled  the  Baron. 

The  Count  came  gallantly  attended.  He  was  ushered  into  the 
turret-chamber,  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  At  the  same  time 
the  watchful  Lavaraund  had  taken  possession  of  his  apartment  with 
the  mirror,  and  was  anxiously  observing  the  movements  of  his  ex- 
traordinary rival.  The  Count  here  discovered  that  he  had  left  his 
time-piece  on  the  table  at  the  hotel. 

^  The  hour  of  dalliance  must  be  brief,^  thought  he.  '  Although 
another  day  has  dawned  to  my  misery,  another  day  has  dawned  to 
my  hope.  Hope !  fallacious  with  the  terrific  curse  to  which  I  am  de*> 
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Toted.  To-morrow  night  will  close  the  fifth  century.  The  term  for 
which  I  am  bartered  expires.  If  it  were  the  mere  cessation  of  life  I 
could  smile — laugh,  laugh  at  death.  Annihilation  would  be  a  bles- 
sing.   It  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact  that  I  dread.' 

The  lovely  Hermione  entered,  followed  by  Martha.  The  Count 
uttered  many  compliments  on  her  beauty.  Her  innocence  and  charms 
were  almost  enough  to  beguile  him  from  his  purpose  ;  still  he  had 
sufficient  recollection  not  to  abandon  his  caution.  He  said  to  Her- 
mione,  '  Pardon  a  trivial,  a  selfish  thought,  but  will  your  attendant 
direct  my  servant  to  hasten  to  my  hotel  for  a  watch  I  left  on  my 


Hermione  directed  Martha  to  go  on  the  mission.  She  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity,  as  she  did  not  wish  her  attendant  to  hear  that 
which  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  divulge  to  the  Count.  She  was 
in  a  perplexity  how  to  commence. 

•  Count  Neytracht,*  she  began,  '  1  take  advantage  of  your  noble  de- 
meanour, I  abandon  myself  to  your  mercy,  when  I  own  that,  although 
the  wishes  of  the  Baron  '  her  voice  faltered,  '  I  ' 

*'  Calm  yourself,  lovely  maiden,  and  accept  my  fervent  adoration.^ 

Hermione,  sighing,  said,  '  I  am  beloved  by  another.  I  have  pro- 
mised a  faithful  and  attached  being  never  to  become  the  bride  of 
any  but  himself.  Count, — ah !  suffer  me  to  hope  that  the  fascinat- 
ing language  you  have  lavished  on  me  may  be  employed  to  soften 
the  severe  commands  of  my  father.' 

The  brilliant  eyes  of  the  Count  flashed  wildly ;  he  seized  the  hand 
of  Hermione  ^  he  breathed  the  most  impassioned  language  ;  he  knelt 
at  her  feet ;  when  suddenly  the  door  opened.  Karl  Closter  put  his 
head  in,  but,  perceiving  his  nmster  in  that  position,  tried  to  mlake  off 
unperceived. 

The  Count  threw  a  deadly  look  on  his  valet,  and,  hastily  rising, 
exclaimed  '  Come  hither,  sirrah  !' 

Earl  trembled  and  stammered,  '  I  crave  your  pardon ;  but  I  heard 
your  Countship  had  demanded  your  watch,  which  was  left  on  the 
table  at  home.'  He  pulled  the  time-piece  from  his  pocket,  and  gave 
it  to  the  count,  sayings  to  himself,  '  I  dare  not  tell  him  I  had  an  acci- 
dent with  the  watch,  bumped  it  against  a  post,,  and  broke  the  main- 
spring.' 

Count  Nevtracht  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said,.  ^  I  have  yet  time/ 
He  placed  the  time-piece  in  his  vest ;  turning  to  Karl,  he  ordered 

him  to  begone ;  adding,  that  he  did  not  require  his  attendance  until 

after  sunrise. 

Karl  bowed,  and  approached  a  door  ;  it  was  not  till  after  he  found 
himself  in  a  china-closet,  instead  of  the  portal  by  which  he  had  en- 
tered,— for  the  doors  of  the  turret-chamber  were  formed  and  carved 
alike, — that  he,  influenced  by  his  insatiable  curiosity,  resolved  silent- 
ly to  remain.  Lavamund,  who  knew  something  of  the  localities  of 
the  chamber,  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  domestic  should  have 
made  his  exit  that  way.  Count  Neytracht  now  took  up  a  lute,  which 
he  touched  with  surprising  skill,  and  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
ardent  passion^  sang  a  verse^ 
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*  Balmy  zephyrs  hither  waft 

Perfame  from  the  almond-tree  I 
Softest  music  float  around, 

Turn  her  thoughts  from  all  but  me  !' 

Hermione  trembled,  and  appeared  fascinated  ;  as  the  poor  bird  is 
described  to  be  whilst  the  eye  of  the  snake  is  fixed  on  it.  The  Count 
observed  the  impression  he  had  made  :  he  caught  her  in  his  embrace, 
and  uttered,  *  Charming  Hermione,  accept  the  devoted  homage  of  an 
adoring  lover.'  But  his  rhapsody  was  doomed  to  be  again  ineffec- 
tual ;  for  the  unlucky  Karl  Closter,  craning  his  neck  to  discover  what 
was  going  on,  accidentally  leant  against  a  Potzdam  jar,  and  it  fell  on 
the  floor  with  a  loud  crash.  Hermione  started  ;  the  Count  rushed 
to  the  closet,  and  dragged  forth  his  miserable  little  valet,  more  dead 
than  alive.    *  Wretched  slave !  what  dost  thou  here,  prying  again  V 

..Karl  endeavoured  to  apologise  by  telling  the  truth,  that  he  had 
entered  the  door  by  mistake. 

*  A  feeble  and  ill-imagined  lie !'  exclaimed  the  Count.  *  Fool !  I 
know  thee  well.  Go  thou  ahalt  now,  and  trouble  me  no  more.'  He 
Hfted  the  little  Earl  in  his  Herculean  grasp,  thrust  open  the  case- 
ment, and  held  him  outside,  struggling. 

*  Mercy — mercy !'  piteously  cried  Closter.  *  Oh !  master,  it  is£fty 
feet  from  the  ground  V 

*  Ay,'  replied  the  Count,  '  full  fifty  fcet,^  and  he  dropt  raM. 

*  Cruel  conduct !'  exclaimed  Hermione. 

Count  Neytracht  looked  out  at  the  casement,  and  laughingly  re* 
plied,  '  Dearest  lady !  insignificance  is  rarely  in  danger.  The  littlje 
rascal  has  already  caught  bold  of  the  strong  branches  of  the  old 
vines  entwined  for  years  around  the  turret, — he  is  descending  like^ 
cat,  in  perfect  safety.' 

The  Count  apparently  recovered  his  good  humour,  and  was  all 
gaiety  and  fascination.  He  resumed  his  lute,  and  again  obtained  a 
magic  mastery  over  the  mind  of  Hermione,  when  suddenly  a  clock 
was  heard  from  the  tower  of  a  neighbouring  church.  Count  Ney- 
tracht, on  hearing  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  drew  out  his  time-piece 
hastily  from  his  vest,  looked  at  it  distractedly,  and  dashed  it  on  the 
floor.    He  staggered,  and  cried  out,  ^  Lost !  lost  1  lost !' 

Hermione,  in  alarm,  rushed  to  the  door  to  seek  assistance,  whil^ 
the  clock  continued  slowly  tolling  the  hour  of  ten.  The  Count, 
writhing  in  agony,  fell  on  the  sofa.  He  instinctively  rolled  his  large 
Hungarian  cloak  around  him. 

Hermione  re-entered  the  room,  loudly  calling  for  Martha ;  she 
saw  Count  Neytracht  reclining  on  the  sofa ;  she  imagined  that  he 
was  ill,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  give  him  air,  lifted  the  mantle.  To 
her  horror,  instead  of  the  handsome  Hungarian  noble,  a  hideous 
skull,  and  the  upper  part  of  a  human  skeleton,  presented  itself  to 
her  sight :  she  shrieked,  rushed  from  the  chamber,  and  fainted  in  the 
corridor. 

Another  eye,  too,  beheld — ^though  imperfectly — this  appalling 
scene — ^Lavamund  saw  it 

CHAPTER  rV. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  Martha  and  old  Bellermann  were 
taking  their  coffee  together,  the  groom  of  the  chamben  Mdd» '  What 
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could  have  brouffht  Mein  Herr  Lavamund  knocking  at  the  gate  last 
night  between  efeven  and  twelve.  1  could  not  disobey  the  Baron, 
so.  I  ordered  the  porter  not  to  open  the  wicket.  He  has  been  herer 
again  twice  this  morning  V 

Martha  thought  that  Bellermann  should  apprise  the  Baron* 
'  No,'  said  the  groom  of  the  chambers;  'it  is  as  much  as  my  place 
is  worth  to  disturb  him.  The  Baron  abused  me  last  night,  when  by 
your  request,  I  carried  the  key  of  the  turret-chamber  to  him.  And 
pray,  Martha,  why  did  you  insist  on  my  taking  the  key  ^%  that  time 
of  night  r 

The  old  woman  repliecl,  *  I  cannot  tell  you  all  that  happened,  for 
I  was  sent  on  a  piessage  by  my  young  mistress.  The  Baron  and 
Baroness  had  retired,  and  left  my  Lady  Hermione  and  the  Hunpra* 
rian  Count  together.  I  returned  up  the  stairs  I  heard  music  f 
shortly  afterwards,  just  ^s  the  clock  struck  ten,  my  young  mistress 
shrieked.  I  went  as  fast  as  I  could  towards  the  turret-chamber, 
when  Hermione  fell  senseless  into  my  arms,  and  Count  Neytrafht  had 
departed.' 

*By  what  door,  I  wonder  V  said  Bellermann.  ^Ar^  you  sure  he 
was  not  in  the  turret-chamber  V 

*PoMtive,'  replied  Martha.  *That  is,  I  did  not  ^ee  him  there  f 
but  I  was  in  a  great  imitation  to  support  my  poor  young  lady  to  her 
own  room,  after  locking  the  turret-chamber,  ^d  bfingiug  away  the 
key.' 

*  Which  I  ^^ve  to  the  Baron  Voq  Doedel '»  i^nd  he,  in  a  pasaion, 
threw  it  at  my  head.* 

'  Again  there  was  a  clatter  at  the  girtes.  Baron  Von  Doedel  made 
}iis  aopearance  in  a  velvet  robe  de  chcmbre*  *  What  is  this  disturb- 
lAceV  said  he. 

The  knocking  was  reputed,  and  the  porter  received  orders  to 
open  the  gate.  In  rushed  Lavamund,  with  a  blanched  cheek  and  un- 
combed hair.  He  evidently  had  not  rested ;  his  eyes  were  blood* 
sho^  and  his  clothes  in  dishabille.  He  said  earnestly  to  the  Baron, 
*  Sir,  it  is  of  vital  import,— ihat  which  I  have  to  utter  muat  claim 
your  immediate  attention.' 

*  You  have  chosen  an  unwarrantable  time,  Mein  Henv'  replied 
Von  DoedeU  *  i^s  this  is  fix^d  for  the  bridal-day  of  my  daughtert  Her- 
npiione,' 

'  Gracious  powers  1'  exc^aim^  Lavamund.^ 

*  Yes,  sir,'  continued  the  Baron,  *  Count  Ncytracht  de  Zarweise  in- 
forms ipe  that  he  has  received  despatches  from  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, commanding  his  instant  return  to  the  court ;  therefore  the 
nuptial  ceremony  is  to  be  solemnized  this  evening.^ 

'  I  am  half  frantic'  ejaculated  Lavamund. 

*  Quite,  I  think,'  said  Von  Doedel,  eyeing  him. 

*I  assure  you  '  said  Lavamund,  *that  the  Count  is  not  what  you 
suppose  him  to  be  1' 

*  W^ll,^'  retorted  the  Barpn,  *  if  be  is  no^  what  /  suppose  him  to 
be,  what  may  you  suppose  him  to  be  V 

^  He  is  a  necromancer,'  solemnly  said  Lavamund. 
The  Baron  tauntingly  replied,  'A  necromancer!  ha!  ha!  haf 
Then  he  has  the  advantage  of  you,  for  I  must  say  you  are  no  con- 
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*  Barony  there  is  a  lK>rrtble  story  to  be  told*' 

*  Pooh  !  pooh  !'  said  the  Baron,  '  get  somebody  else  to  listen  to  it.^ 
The  Baroness  had  bow  descended/from  the  chamber  of  her  step- 
daughter, and  was  surprised  to  see  Lavamtind  there. 

'  Well,  Baroness,'  said  Von  Doedel,  ^  how  did  yo«  find  Her* 

^  I  found  her  in  bed,'  replied  his  aocomplished  helpmate. 
The  Baron  continued,  ^  Did  1  not  desire  you  to  set  a  wateh  lipon 
her.' 

'So  I  did,  Poiydore,'  said  she;  ^bnt  I  forgot  to  wind  it  up,  and 
it  didn't  go !' 

^  Madam,  yon  will  aberrate  my  intellects  by  your  eonduot.' 

'  Any tbiar  I  can  do,  to  oblige  you,  Poiydore,  I  am  sure  i  will  9  bat 
I  think  that  Hermiose  has  had  a  terrible  dream  ;  she  muttered  some« 
ihing  about    beautiful  musid,  fascination,  and  Count  Neytraeht." ' 

'  Perfectly  natural,'  said  the  Baron.  *  A  girl  in  love  with  a  hand- 
some young  nobleman  is  likely  to  dream  of  hinu' 

*•  Yes,'  replied  the  Baroness ;  '  but  it  has  not  been  a  pleasant 
dream*  She  mutters,  and  trembles,  and  has  said  some  very  sh4>ck- 
ing  things^' 

'What  might  they  be«  my  dear  V 

'  Oh  I  Poiydore,  things  that  I  eould  meihion  only  to  ray  confessor.' 
Here  Lavamund  burst  out  wildly, '  I  can  give  you  a  clue  to  them. 
Tour  daughter  lifted  up  the  mantle  of  the  Hungarian,  and  beheld  a 

SKBLBTON.' 

Von  Doedel  chuckled^  looked  at  Lavamund^  and  said,  '  My  good 
friend,  you  want  a  iiew  waistcoat,  and  I  hope  your  tailor  will  take 
care  to  cut  it  straight  for  you.' 

*  Baron  Von  Doedel,'  replied  Lavamund,  much  agitated,  *  I  hm 
aware  that  my  recital  must  appear  to  be  beyond  credibility  5  but 
Count  Neytraeht  de  Zarweise  expired  in  the  turret-chamber  last 

aight  r 

'  Go  on,'  said  thie  Baron^ 

*  Not  only  expired,'  continued  Lavamund^ '  but  his  very  flesh  fell 
from  his  bones ! ' 

'  Bravo  1'  sttid  Von  Doedel.    *  Anything  else  V 

*  1  saw  it  all — I  saw  it  all !'  wildly  exclaimed  Lavamund. 

*  Saw  it  all,  Mein  Herr,  why,  I  took  pretty  good  care  that  you 
ahould  not  intrude  your  mad  carcase  witniB  the  gates  last  night. 

Lavamund  found  the  incredulity  of  Von  Doedel  increasing ;  and 
lie  confidentially  informed  him,  *  that  he  saw  it  all  in  his  glass.' 

'  Oh !'  said  the  Baron,  *  you  saw  it  in  your  glass.  Probably,  my 
friend,  you  had  taken  a  glass  too  much, — ha !  ha !  ha !  That  just 
would  have  done  for  you,  my  lady, — ^ha  !  ha!  ha!' 

*  And,  why  am  I  to  be  done  foTj  pray,  my  lord  1'  replied  the  Ba- 
roness, with  an  indignant  air. 

Von  Doedely  thoroughly  conyinced  that  he  had  a  madman  in  his 
presence,  and  thinking  there  would  be  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of  him, 
said  kindly  to  Lavamund,  *  Come — come  I  we  will  settle  this  won* 
derful  aAmr  at  once  ^  ocular  demonstration,  I  trust,  wiM  satisfy  you. 
We  will  all  ascend  to  Ihe  turref-chamber «  it  has  bden  securely  lock- 
ed during'  thf»  aightw  He*e  is  the  key,  which  nnr  groom  ef  the  cham*' 
bers  brotq^M  to  m6  after  I  was  in  bed.   Mein  Heft  LavaiAuai4>  jvm 
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shall  open  the  door  yourself.'  He  gave  the  key  to  Lavamund,  and 
they  proeeeded  to  the  turret. 

Lavamund  v^h  sdme  trepidation  applied  the  key  to  the  lock.  He 
burst  into  the  room,  expecting  to  find  the  hideous  form  on  the  sofa, 
instead  of  which,  he,  to  his  astonishment,  saw  Count  Neytracht  de 
Zarweise  seated,  screwing  up  the  strings  of  his  lute.  Both  the  Vod 
Doedels  were,  much  surprised  at  seeing  the  Hungarian  there. 

*  Your  servant.  Count,*  stammered  the  Baron. 

*  Good  morning^,  my  Lady  Baroness  and  my  worthy  Baron.  I 
must  needs  complain  a  little  of  you.  I  told  you  that  i  had  urgent 
affairs,  which  required  my  presence  at  my  hotel  at  ten  o'clock  lasit 
night ;  and  you,  or  some  of  ye,  most  unaccountably  have  locked  me 
up  in  your  turret-chamber.  My  efforts  to  make  my  situation  known 
were  perfectly  unavailing ;  but,  aware  that  my  noble  father-in-law  is 
a  humourist,  I  have  contented  myself  by  reposing  during  the  night 
on  the  couch.' 

^  Dear  me,  Count,'  said  the  interesting  Baroness,  *  what  did  yoa 
do  without  a  nightcap  V 

'  We  soldiers,'  replied  the  Hungarian,  '  are  accustomed  to  many 
strange  pillows.    I  was  vert  comfortable.'    Lavamund  shuddered. 

*  But  pray,  Baron,'  continued  the  Count,  *  previously  to  locking  me 
up,  did  you,  or  any  of  your  household — ha !  ha ! — condescend  to 
look  at  your  poor  prisoner  whilst  he  slept  V 

Lavamund  was  convinced  by  that  query.   Von  Doedel  replied, 

*  The  Baroness  and  I  stepped  into  our  state-bed  before  ten  o'clock ; 
and,  without  any  interruption,  we  slept  soundly  until  seven  this 
morning.  Therefore  why,  wherefore,  or  for  what,  you  were  con- 
fined all  night,  by  my  patent  of  nobility  I  cannot  tell. 

Lavamund  broke  in  vehemently,  '  I  denounce  Count  Neytracht  as 
a  subtle  and  malignant  sorcerer.' 

'  Good  sir,'  replied  the  Hungarian,  '  spare  your  reviling.  You  hate 
me,  but  I  pity  you.'  Here  Von  Doedel  touched  his  forehead,  and 
said,  ^  His  friends  must  really  take  care  of  him.    He  is  gone.' 

^  Gone  ]'  said  the  sapient  Baroness,  '  Gone  1  No,  Polydore,  there 
he  is  still' 

Lavamund  cried  out,  'Ah!  Baron,  how  bitterly  will  you  repent 
your  obstinacy.  Nay,  Count,  glance  not  your  contemptuous  looks 
at  me.  I  stand  here  the  champion  of  the  deluded  Hermione.  Draw 
your  sabre,  and  follow  me.  Charmed  though  I  know  you  to  be,  my 
sword  shall  pierce  your  demon  heart.' 

Count  Neytracht  drew  his  weapon,  and  Lavamund  attacked  him 
energetically  ;  but  the  Hungarian  instantly  disarmed  his  adversary, 
and  smiled  coldly  at  him.  The  Baron  and  Baroness  during  the  con- 
flict kept  continually  calling  '  help  !  help  !' 

'  Help  without !'  bawled  Von  Doedel. 

*  Nonsense,  Polydore  :  help  withiny  I  say  :  it  is  of  no  use  having 
help  without.'  Aroused  by  the  din,  Bellermann  and  several  servants 
now  appeared,  and  Von  Doedel  said,  *  Convey  Mein  Herr  Lavamuiid 
quietly  and  civilly  to  his  friends  5  present  my  best  compliments,  and 
particularly  intreat  that  they  will  shave  his  head  immemately.'  The 
servants  laid  hold  of  Lavamund,  and  he  exclaimed, '  One  moment 
kold !  before  you  destroy  your  dear  and  only  daughter  by  this  union, 
read  the  ISUUft  W,ttXty:  JfftHCt  in  the  library  ofPeter  Elaevir.' 
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*  Away  with  him !'  said  the  Baron,  and  the  servants  led  Lavamund 
oat  of  the  room.  *  There  is  a  young  gentleman  beside  himself,'  re- 
-marked  Von  Doedel. 

^  Yes,  Polydore  ;  and  there  are  three  persons  beside  him,'  replied 
the  Baroness. 

The  Cbnnt  intimated  that  he  would  now  take  a  ride,  and  on  his 
Teturn  hoped  that  he  should  have  the  happiness  to  see  the  lovely 
Hermione.  When  alone  he  began  to  reflect,  ^  Sorcerer  though  I  am, 
1  cannot  divine  by  what  means  this  champion  of  my  victim  has  be- 
-come  acquainted  with  my  secret.  No  matter,  she  must  be  mine; 
ihat  I,  her  lorer,  her  destroyer,  may  exist  another  year.' 

CHAPTER  V« 

Th£  nuptial  ceremony  was  to  take  place  in  the  castle  chapel  that 
evening,  and  the  friends  and  tenants  of  the  Baron  had  been  especi- 
ally invited  to  a  grand  feast  on  the  occasion.  Hermione  had  been 
roused  from  her  couch,  restoratives  applied,  but,  alas  !  she  was  in 
a  state  of  mental  torpidity ;  and,  in  blind  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  her  father,  listlessly  suffered  herself  to  be  attired  in  a  beautiful 
white  satin  manteau,  trimmed  with  pearls ;  a  wreath  of  orange  flowers 
encircled  her  throbbing  head,  and  she  sat  in  the  turret-chamber  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue.  Tables  had  been  spread  on  the  lawn ;  the  gor- 
geous plate  glittered  on  the  napery, Venetian  drinking-vessels  sparkled 
jn  the  diamond  brilliancy  of  a  descending  summer  sun.  Among 
other  culinary  productions,  peacocks,  roasted,  with  their  brilliant 
feathers  attached  to  the  skins,  gave  a  fantastic  appearance  to  the 
well-covered  board.  The  wines,  mantled  in  their  many-shaped  Ger. 
man  bottles,  and  (a  contribution  from  Count  Neytracht,)  there  was 
more  veritable  tokay  than  could  have  been  supplied  from  the  district 
of  that  scarce  and  remarkable  wine  in  Jifty  years  ;  but  no  one  in- 
quired how  the  Count  came  by  it. 

The  gates  were  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  and  every  appearance 
promised  a  scene  of  enjoyment.  Count  Neytracht  was  magnificently 
attired  in  the  Hungarian  costume,  which,  unvaried  in  form  for  so 
many  years,  has  been  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  worn  by  a 
celebrated  ambassador  at  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth. 
^  When  the  sunshine  lighted  on  the  Prince  he  glimmered  like  a 
galaxy.' 

In  the  mean  time  Lavamund  had  waited  on  the  authorities,  and  un- 
folded his  tale  of  horror :  but  the  worthy  burgher  who  presided, 
paving  had  an  interview  with  the  Baron  Von  Doedel,  was  easily  per- 
suaded that  the  story  was  the  invention  of  a  person  of  unsound  mind. 
Lavamund,  therefore,  thought  that  the  only  chance  of  succouring 
Hermione  was  to  gain  access  to  the  castle  gardens  in  disguise.  This 
he  procured,  in  the  shape  of  a  peasant's  coarse  frock,  a  flapped  hat, 
with  an  old  tambourine  in  his  hand.  Arrived  at  the  portal,  he  per- 
ceived a  blind  fiddler,  and  three  other  instrumental  performers  fol- 
lowing  ;  so  he  stepped  up,  and  was  safely  introduced  within  the  gar. 
den  as  a  member  of  the  Sand. 

Drusilla  had  induced  her  uncle.  Elzevir,  to  put  on  his  best  suit, 
and  accompany  her,  to  behold  the  festivities. 
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Count  Neytracht  bad  commanded  Karl  to  act  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies ;  he  was  gaily  dressed,  with  a  long  white  wand  of  office 
in  his  hand.  And  now  all  heads  were  turned  towards  the  grand  en- 
trance of  the  castle,  on  beholding  the  lovely  Hermione  led  passively 
down  the  marble  staircase  into  the  garden  by  the  Baron  and  Baron- 
ess, followed  by  a  train  of  servants  in  rich  liveries.  The  bride  was 
gallantly  received  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  by  Count  Neytracht,  who 
stood  in  advance  of  his  attendants  in  their  picturesque  costume.  The 
Count  led  Hermione  to  the  principal  table,  at  which  the  Baron  and 
Baroness  presided.  When  Von  Doedel  had  taken  his  seat,  he  thus 
addressed  his  guests.  *  Assembled  friends,  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  you  that  this  evening  I  am  about  to  unite  my  only  daughter 
to  the  noble  Count  Neytracht  de  Zarweise.  I  part  with  a  dear  and 
beloved  child,  and  thus  I  imprint  a  fond  father's  last  kiss  on  her  vir- 
gin cheek.'  The  Baron  kissed  Hermione,  and  wiping  his  eyes,  ex- 
claimed, ^  I  am  afraid  I  am  an  old  fool !' 

*  I  am  afraid  you  are,  Polydore,'  said  the  amiable  Baroness. 

Von  Doedel  looked  daggers  at  his  wife  for  her  remark,  but  turned 
it  off  by  observing, '  Our  repast  waits ;  a  slight  refreshment  prior  to 
the  ceremony.' 

'  Prior  to  the  ceremony  V  said  Count  Neytracht,  with  a  coonte- 
nance  of  alarm,  as  he  anxiously  glanced  up  at  the  great  castle  dial. 
He  endeavoured  to  appear  at  ease  ;  but,  as  he  carried  a  goblet  of 
tokay  to  his  mouth,  his  teeth  chattered,  and  convulsively  closed  on 
the  brim  of  the  glass.  Meanwhile  the  guests  did  honour  to  the  re^ 
past  with  German  appetites,  and  the  peacocks'  tails  wagged  by  the 
efibrts  of  the  carvers. 

Now  Karl,  who  had  been  walking  round  in  search  of  Drusilla,  snd- 
denly  saw  her  in  converse  with  a  stranger,  shabbily  attired ;  and,  as 
he  came  up,  overheard  the  voice  of  Lavamund  utter,  *  My  good  girl, 
do  not  betray  me.' 

'  Oh  ho !'  thoufirht  Karl,  *  my  master's  rival.  What  the  devil  is 
he  disguised  for  V  So  he  repaced  his  steps  to  the  table,  got  close 
behind  Count  Neytracht,  and  whispered  to  him  the  discovery  he  had 
made. 

Lavamund  said  to  Elzevir  and  Drusilla,  *  Tou  only,  who  have  pe- 
rused the  black  letter  tract,  can  be  interested,  as  I  am  now,  on  bemg 
told  that  yon  plausible  monster,  the  bridegroom,  is  the  '  Transtl- 

VANIAN  AnATOMIE!' 

*  Mercy  on  us !'  said  Elzevir,  and  he  put  on  his  spectacles. 

Count  Neytracht  leaned  towards  the  Baron,  and  said, '  I  shall  al- 
ready assume  the  privilege  of  your  son-in-law,  and  state  that  the  in- 
sane Lavamund  is  present  in  disguise.  So  please  you,  my  trusty 
Hungarians  shall,  without  injury,  seize  and  convey  him  to  some  safe 
room  in  the  castle  until  the  ceremony  has  taken  place.' 

The  Baron  replied,  '  Poor  infatuated  imbecile  1  you  have  my  per- 
mission.' 

The  Count  motioned  to  his  attendants.  Led  by  Karl  Closter,  they 
suddenly  laid  violent  hands  on  Lavamund,  and  hastily  carried  him 
up  the  marble  staircase  into  the  castle.  In  the  bustle  Karl  dropped 
his  wand  of  office,  which  was  picked  up  by  Drusilla,  who  took  charge 
of  it.  This  occurrence  occupied  but  a  short  time,  and  caused  very 
little  interruption  to  the  festivity.    Presently  Drusilla  perceived 
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Lavamond  looking  out  at  a  window  in  a  tower,  to  which  he  had  been 
carried,  and  locked  in,  by  Closter  and  the  Hungarians.  Lavamund 
by  action  beseechingly  implored  Drusilla  to  approach  the  tower. 
^he  did  so :  he  then,  by  a  sifirnificant  sicn,  made  ner  understand  that 
he  required  the  long  wand  she  held  in  her  hand.  Drusilla  compre- 
hended him,  and  tried  to  give  him  the  white  staff,  but  he  could  not 
reach  it  by  several  feet.  She  stepped  on  a  high  garden  bench,  then 
lightly  on  the  back  of  that,  and  Lavamund  was  in  possession  of  the 
wand.  He  did  not  lose  a  moment ;  but,  leaning  out  of  the  casement 
as  far  as  he  could,  with  the  staff  put  thb  hand  of  the  dial  back  one 

Suarter  of  an  hour.  All  this  was  done  unperceived,  and  in  less  time 
lan  that  in  which  it  has  been  described.   Elzevir  and  Drusilla  now 
watched  for  events  with  fearful  interest. 

Count  Neytracht  began  to  be  impatient :  he  glanced  again  at  the 
dial.  '  The  time  is  yet  in  my  favour ;  though  it  creeps  but  slowly, 
I  must  be  secure.  Now — now  the  ceremony  must  take  place ;  yet 
shudders  my  flesh  at  holy  ordinance.  Baron,  so  please  vou,  to  the 
chapel ;  but  first,  all  goblets  to  the  brim.  The  health  of  the  lovely 
Hermione,  my  beautS'ul  bride.'  Here  followed  a  deafening  shout. 
The  Hungarian  proceeded, '  I  have  adored  her.  I  will  chensh  her. 
Guard  her  with  strongest  affection  through  life.  Ever  dote.  Ever 
protect  ' 

And  at  this  critical  moment  the  distant  clock  of  the  church  began 
to  strike  the  nous  of  ten. 

'  Ten :  it  strikes !'  shrieked  the  Transylvanian.  '  Again  deceived ! 
ha !    The  fifth  century  closes.  Torments  seize  me  1' 

The  splendid  habiliments  fell  from  the  body  of  the  necromancer. 
A  skeleton  alone  was  to  be  discovered  where  had  sat  the  handsome 
Count  Neytracht  de  Zarweise ;  imd  even  those  marrowless  bones 
were  but  for  a  short  time  in  the  view  of  the  horrified  spectators. 

A  strong,  black,  leathern. skinned,  and  hog-bristled  arm,  seized  on 
the  skull,  with  sharp-clawed  fingers.  Sinner  and  punisher  were  then 
launched  into  the  atmosphere,  and  continue  falling,  falling,  falling, 
r^idly  together  (probably)  around  the  globe  to  all  eternity. 

Sometimes  their  figures  have  been  imagined  by  careful  astrono- 
mers to  be  spots  on  the  sun.  Again,  they  have  been  supposed  by 
others  to  be  the  man  in  the  moon  and  his  dog. 

We,  in  looking  through  an  old  telescope  left  behind  by  our  brother, 
the  sea-captain,  once  thought  we  saw  the  figures  plainly  ;  though, 
some  time  after,  we  found  a  dead  spider  and  fly  crushed  against  the 
inner  glaas  of  the  telescope  ! 
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CHAPTEB  ZXII. 
In  which  Stanley  and  Amelia  are  married  again. 


Inspired  with  the  most  joyous  feelings,  Amelia  early  the  next 
morning  began  to  prepare  for  her  second  marriage.  Her  pleasure 
being  perfectly  unalloyed  with  those  delicate' apprehensions,  which, 
under  circumstances  of  an  ordinary  character,  are  inseparable  from 
the  contemplation  of  marriage,  was  of  the  purest  conceivable  caste. 
Her  spirits  were  high ;  her  heart  was  light ;  while  Stanley,  in  order 
to  increase  her  joy,  addressed  her  throughout  the  day  as  Miss  Jo- 
lifie,  wooed  her  zealously,  proposed  to  her  with  playful  formality, 
and  spoke  of  the  morrow  as  the  day  on  which  their  connubial  felicity 
was  to  commence.  This,  of  course,  could  not  fail  to  impart  addition- 
al delight  to  her  who  appreciated  highly  every  kind  word  and  look. 
She  felt,  indeed,  truly  happy  ;  and  the  manifestation  of  that  happi- 
ness proved  that  his  influence  over  her  heart  was  complete. 

As  the  widow  had  been  the  previous  evening  informed  that  Captain 
Joliflfe  and  his  lady  considered  her  presence  at  the  ceremony  indis- 
pensable, she,  too,  was  excessively  busy  all  the  morning,  being  firmly 
resolved  to  create  a  favourable  first  impression — a  resolution  which 
invariably  rendered  the  undertaking  immense.  By  virtue  of  great 
perseverance,  however,  she  on  this  occasion  did  achieve  the  prelim- 
inary object  in  view  with  comparative  tranquillity  and  ease,  and  that, 
moreover,  so  early,  that  after  having  poured  an  additional  stream  of 
instructions  into  the  comprehensive  mind  of  her  maid — who,  when 
any  thing  unusual  occurred,  always  had  a  fine  time  of  it — she  en- 
tered  her  carriage  with  the  view  of  dining  with  Stanley  and  Amelia, 


er  arrival  she  was  introduced  in  due  form  to  'Miss  JolifiTe,' 
with  the  idea  of  which  the  widow  was  extremely  amused,  and  she 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  much  pleasure,  and  dwelt 
with  considerable  point  upon  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  position 
of  the  married  lovers,  which,  she  contended,  was  rather  peculiar, 
and  backed  her  views  on  the  subject  with  much  argumentative  mat- 
ter, which  had  the  effect  of  inducing  considerable  mirth. 

On  dinner  being  announced,  a  small  packet  was  delivered  to  Stan- 
ley, containing  an  elegant  suite  of  pearls,  the  promised  present  of  Sir 
William  to  Amelia.  Stanley  opened  it ;  read  the  note  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  and  then  put  them  both  into  his  pocket,  where 
they  remained  till  after  dinner,  when  he  rose,  and,  having  produced 
them,  said, 

'  My  dear  Miss  Jolifie,  I  have  the  almost  inexpressible  pleasure  to 
inform  you,  that  an  honourable  baronet,  whom  you  hold  in  respect, 
and  whom  my  mother  very  highly  esteems — ' 

'  Nay — nay,'  interrupted  the  widow,  who  blushed  very  deeply — 
*  nay,  that  is  not  fair  now,  is  it,  my  love  V  * 

'  I  beg  that  [  may  not  be  interrupted,'  said  Stanley,  who  then  re- 
sumed ;  '  I  have,  I  say,  the  pleasure  to  announce,  that  an  honourable 
baronet  has  deputed  me  to  present  to  you  a  case  of  pearls,  your  ac- 
ceptance of  which-—' 
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*  Oh !  do  let  us  look !'  exclaimed  the  widow.    '  Pray  open  them. 
Do,  there's  adear !' 

'  What  is  the  use  of  my  rising  to  make  a  brilliant  speech,'  cried 
Stanley,  'if  my-eloquence  is  to  be  murdered  by  these  unseemly  in- 
terruptions. The  opposition  is  factious.  But  I  pity  you — I  pity  you 
both ;  and  as  I  find  that  yon  cannot  appreciate  pure  eloquence ;  as  I 
find  that  you  hold  it,  in  the  plenitude  of  your  ignorance — which  is 
dense — to  be  far  less  brilliant  and  attractive  than  the  eloquence  of 
jewels,  I  scorn  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  such  unintellectual  ingrates, 
and  therefore  at  once  resume  my  seat  with  an  appropriate  contempt 
for  the  gross  character  of  your  taste.' 

'  What  dears !'  exclaimed  the  widow,  totally  deaf  to  the  affected 
indignation  of  Stanley.  'How  excessively  elegant  1  And  those 
drops !  Dear  me,  how  sweetly  pretty  !  Well  now,  really !  Do  pearls 
become  you,  my  love  1  Oh  !  yes ;  1  should  say  so.  And,  then,  how 
very — very  chaste  and  quiet !  But  you  do  not  seem  to  think  so 
much  of  them  as  I  do  V 

'  Oh  !  indeed  I  admire  them  exceedingly,'  said  Amelia.  '  But,  is  it 
not  singular  that  Sir  William  should  nave  made  me  a  present  of 
them  V 

'  Do  not  inquire  of  me,'  replied  Stanley.  '  I  was  about  to  explain 
all,  when  I  was  disgracefully  interrupted  3  but  now,  why,  of  course, 
you  cannot  expect  ' 

'  Yes,  please,'  said  Amelia ;  '  do,  there's  a  good  creature  1  I  know 
you  will  to  oblige  me,  will  you  not  V 

'  Why,  as  a  favour  thus  specially  solicited,  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
refuse.  But  I  protest  against  the  exercise  of  this  species  of  influ- 
ence. There  never  was  a  man  so  much  influenced  by  his  wife  as  I 
am  by  mine  that  is  to  be.  It  really  is  monstrous.  ^  have  nothing 
like  a  will  of  my  own.  I  am  governed  as  completely  as  an  absolute 
slave.  I  submit  to  it  now  for  the  last  time.  You  will  understand, 
madam,  that  to-morrow  I  revolt.' 

'  Nav,  that  will  be  cruel,'  said  Amelia,  who  always  enjoyed  the  idea 
of  his  being  governed  by  her.    '  To-morrow  will  be  my  own  day.' 

'  Another  case  of  tyranny !  Well,  I'll  give  you  to-morrow  ;  but 
after  to-morrow  I  shall  assume  my  natural  dignity  as  a  man !  Now 
with  regard  to  these  pearls,  Sir  William  happened  to  win  a  little  mo- 
ney of  me  at  Epsom ;  which  money  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
receive  unless  I  allowed  him  to  make  you  a  present.  I  repudiated 
the  notion,  of  course ;  but  eventually,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  take 
it,  I  tacitly  consented,  and,  behold  the  result !' 

*  Well,  really !  Oh !  how  very  honourable !'  cried  Amelia.  *  Do 
you  believe  that  if  you  had  not  consented  he  would  not  have  receiv- 
ed this  money  at  all  ]' 

'  I  believe  this,'  said  ^Stanley,  '  that  if  he  had  received  it  he  would 
have  made  you  a  present,  whether  my  consent  had  been  obtained,  or 
not.' 

'  Well  it,  at  all  events,  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  strict  principle. 
It  is  really  a  very  elegant  present !  But  I  scarcely  know  how  I  am 
to  thank  him.' 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  with  a  packet  of  about  the  same 
size,  addressed  to  Amelia,  which  she  opened,  and  proceeded  to  read 
a  note  it  contained,  while  the  widow  and  Stanley  re-examined  the 
pearls. 

It  is  probably  remarkable  that  the  widow  on  this  occasion  was  not 
in  such  raptures  as  she  might  have  been,  considering,  b  is  true,  she 
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wai  ploued  st  the  manifestation  of  that  honourable  principle  by  which 
she  had  ever  supposed  Sir  William  to  be  actuated ;  still  she  did  feel, 
and  strongflyi  that,  if  the  pearls  had  been  presented  to  Aer,  it  would 
have  been  a  different  thin?  altogether ;  and  so  it  would. 

*'  My  dearest  girl !'  cried  Stanley,  on  perceiving  the  tears  in  Ame- 
lia's eyes,  ^wbat  has  happened  T 

Amelia  handed  him  the  note,  which  he  read,  and  then  exclaimed, 

*  Well^  this  is  truly  dreadful !  The  Captain,'  he  added,  addressing 
the  widow  with  great  solemnity,  *  has  presented  Amelia  with  a  set  of 
brilliants  to  wear  to*morrow  I  Now,  isn't  that  appalling  1  Retnrn  them, 
my  love :  by  all  means  send  them  back.  Do  not  keep  them  on  any  ac* 
count*   I  wouldn't  have  them  for  the  world.   It's  quite  shocking' !' 

Amelia  smiled  through  her  tears,  which  were  those  of  pure  affec- 
tion, and  having  kissea  the  case  fervently,  displayed  the  sparkling 

gems*  The  pearls  were,  of  course,  in  an  instant  eclipsed.  Had  the 
rilliants  been  but  paste,  they  would  in  her  view  have  thrown  them 
at  once  into  the  shade ;  but,  as  they  were  in  reality  brilliants,  her 
delight  was  unbounded,  and  she  viewed  them  with  pride. 

And  then,  the  widow.  Oh !  nothing  in  her  judgment  could  surpass 
them  in  beauty.  She  had  a  set,  it  was  true,  but  they  were  not  to  be 
compared,  in  point  of  splendour,  with  those.  Still,  she  must  say,  that 
she  greatly  preferred  sapphires  herself,  and  announced  it  distinctly 
to  be  her  settled  conviction  that,  if  she  were  ever  again  tempted  to 
make  a  purchase  of  the  kind,  lovely  sapphires  would  be  chosen ; 
they  were  so  dazzling — so  strikingly  dazzling !  they  were  dears  ! 

Of  course  she  and  Amelia,  impatient  as  they  both  were  to  witness 
the  effect  of  these  jewels,  soon  after  this  retired ;  and  immediately 
they  had  done  so,  Stanley,  who  well  knew  the  widow's  feelings,  and 
who  had  watched  the  emotions  these  presents  had  induced,  left  the 
bouse,  and  having  purchased  a  suite  of  sapphires,  and  requested  them 
to  be  addressed  to  his  mother,  and  sent  to  her  residence  forthwith, 
returned  with  so  much  expedition,  that  neither  the  widow  nor  Ame- 
lia had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  his  having  been  out. 

Now,  in  history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  coincidences  are  r^ord- 
ed  of  a  strange  and  remarkable  character  i  but  it  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable whetner  one  can  be  found  upon  record  more  strange  or  more 
remarkable  than  this,  that  at  the  moment  these  sapphires  were  being 
delivered  at  the  door  of  the  widow's  residence,  a  bandbox  arrived  at 
the  door  of  Stanley's.  This  bandbox— to  which  nothing  in  the  re- 
cognised annals  of  bandboxes  comparable  in  point  of  dimensions 
exists,— did  produce  a  most  extraordinary  sensation.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Joanna,  and  highly  inffeniou^  and  conflicting  were  the 
conjectures  which  sprang  from  her  utter  inability  to  tell  who  had 
sent  it,  and  what  it  contained.  She  did,  however,  eventually  raise 
the  lid,  and  with  jo^  beheld  a  bonnet  of  deep  interest,  and  of  the 
Tuscan  order  of  architecture,  powerfully  trimmed.  Oh  !  with  what 
rapture  she  gazed  at  its  shape  ,*  with  what  exalted  satisfaction  she 
guessed  what,  in  its  native  nakedness,  it  cost, — fixed  mentally  the 
price  of  the  riband  per  yard,  and  dwelt  intensely  upon  the  tex- 
ture of  the  curtain  behind.  But,  who  on  earth  could  have  sent 
it?  Thai  she  naturally  held  to  be  a  highly-important  question; 
but  the  mystery  in  which  it  was  involved  was  so  dark,  that  in  her 
view  it  seemed  to  defy  all  solution.  She  laboured  to  solve  it  zea- 
lously :  she  taxed  her  teeming  memory,  and  racked  her  rich  imagina- 
tion to  the  utmost,  but  in  vaSi ;  it  appeared  to  be  utterly  impossible 
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to  be  done,  and  ahe  was  just  about  to  give  the  thing  up  in  despair, 
when  she  was  straok  with  an  idea  that  it  was  Bob.  But  then  she 
considered  that  Bob  had  no  money.  She,  notwithstanding,  turned, 
and  looked  at  him  as  he  sat  with  his  right  elbow  resting  npon  the 
lack  of  his  chair,  and  his  forefinger  placed  npon  his  temple,  while 
his  merry  eyes  twinkled  with  pleasurable  pride ;  and,  as  she  looked, 
she  saw  that  in  his  expression,  which  induced  her  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  to  exclaim,  ^  Oh !  Robert,  it  was  you  I —when,  as  Bob 
did  not  deny  the  soft  impeachment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  smiled  and 
seemed  delighted,  die  flew  to  him,  and  thanked  him,  and  Aook  his 
hand  warmly,  and  could  have  kissed  him,  but  didn't. 

In  the  midst  of  our  errors  how  frequently  does  it  occur  that  we  are 
correct ;  and  when  we  are,  how  refreshing  is  the  conviction !  how 
pleasurable — ^how  beautiful  are  the  feelings  of  which  that  conviction 
is  the  germ  !  It  is  true — too  true  that,  by  virtue  of  some  inscrutable 
perversion  of  judgment,  we  often  delude  ourselves  into  the  belief 
that  we  are  right  when  we  are  wroi^ ;  but  this  wasn't  the  case  with 
Joanna.  She  was  perfectly  correct.  Sob  did  buy  the  bonnet ;  and  had 
sent  it  in  order  to  mark  as  strongly  as  possible  his  sense  of  her  po- 
liteness,— a  fact  of  which  she  no  sooner  became  quite  conscious  than 
she  was  amazed ! — overjoyed,  but  amazed ! 

^  I  hope,'  she  observed,  when  her  pulse  had  subsided  to  about 
eighty, — '  I  sincerely  hope  you  haven't  been  a  borrowing  of  money 
for  to  make  me  this  beautiful  present  V 

^Not  a  bit,'  replied  Bob,— ^  not  a  bit.   I'm  in  funds  of  my  own.' 

This  created  another  mystery  in  the  mind  of  Joanna.  How  he  had 
become  possessed  of  these  funas  she  really  could  not  conceive.  It 
was,  in  her  gentle  judgment,  most  strange.    It  was  so  sudden. 

At  length  Bob,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  deve* 
loped  in  the  deep  recesses  of  respectable  kitchens,  perceiving  that 
her  native  curiosity  had  been  awakened,  said,  ^  You  wonder,  I  dare 
say,  now,  where  I  got  this  money ;  and  it's  natural.  But  I  don't  mind 
telling  of  you  candid.  It's  presents.  Sir  William  gave  me  one  sov., 
and  master— which  is  a  grateful  trump — gave  me  five.' 

^  Indeed !  Well,  you  Imow,  Fm  never  curious,  and  so,  of  course, 
I'm  not  at  all  ambitious  to  know;  but,  what  could  they  possibly  have 
made  you  such  handsome  presents  for  V 

Bob  s  notions  of  honour  were  high ;  and  as,  by  the  code  which  he 
recognised,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  keep  his  master's  secrets  faithful- 
ly within  his  own  breast,  he  replied  that  he  trusted  that  she  would  look 
at  the  thing  exactly  in  the  right  light  when  he  informed  her  that  the 
implied  obligation  he  was  under  not  to  explain  he  held  to  be  sacred. 

*  Well,  of  course,'  said  Joanna,  '  I've  no  right  to  ask,  nor  I  don't 
very  particular  wish  to  know ;  but  I  h<^  that  this  isn't  a  reward  for 
the  disguisement  of  any  clandestine  intrigue  1  I  mean,  I  hope  there's 
no  lady  in  the  case  V 

'  Why,  you  don't  for  a  minute  suppose  such  a  thing  1' 

'  Why,  no,  I  don't  suppose  that  it  is  so ;  only,  if  it  is,  missis  ought 
to  know  it.  You  know  nothing  of  that  kind,  Kobert,  ought  to  be 
kept  away  from  her !' 

'Don't  injure  your  health  upon  that  score :  there's  nothing  of .  the 
sort :  not  a  bit  of  it.  Besides,  is  it  likely  1  I  should  like  to  see  her 
which  could  come  up  to  missis.  I  never  see  one,  and  I've  seen  a  ftw 
in  my  time.   Why  there's  more  of  the  lady  in  her  little  finger  than 
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there  is  in  the  whole  bodies  of  your  fine  flashy  dames,  which  depends 
upon  di'monds  and  paint.  Mark  my  words,  they'll  never  cat  ^  out 
and  try  all  they  know.  She'd  be  the  one  for  my  money  if  I  was  a 
gentleman.    She's  my  fancy  all  over.  Just  the  lady  I  should  choose.' 

Joanna  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  his  taste,  which  she 
did  not,  however,  in  reality  entertain,  for  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  her  and  Amelia — ^if  any,  indeed,  could  be  said  to  exist — ^were 
neither  numerous  nor  striking*  Still,  as  Bob  had  thus  set  up  his 
standard,  she  resolved  to  look  into  the  matter  closely,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  they  resembled  each  other ; 
and,  albeit,  she  could  not  but  feel  that  she  had  in  some  respects  the 
advantage  over  her  mistress,  she  arrived  that  very  nis^ht  at  the  con 
elusion  that  she  was  bound,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  herself,  to  look 
as  much  like  her  as  possible. 

The  next  morning,  at  ten  precisely,  the  widow.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Jolifle,  General  and  Miss  Johnson,  and  Albert,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned from  Cambridge,  arrived  at  Stanley's  to  breakfast ;  and  the 
ffreat  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the  presentation  of  the  widow  to 
Amelia's  family  and  friends.  She  had  never,  of  course,  been  intro- 
duced to  them  before,  and  while  to  her  the  introduction  was  a  source 
of  great  pleasure,  they  were  manifestly  struck  by  her  appearance, 
which  was  singularly  brilliant,  if  not,  indeed,  blazing.  She  had  been 
a  handsome,  and  was  even  then  an  extremely  fine  woman  :  her  fea- 
tures were  regular  and  bold ;  and,  although  she  possessed  not  that 
elegance  of  manner  which  in  them  was  so  conspicuous,  her  presence 
was  attractive,  and  even  commanding.  The  impression  which  she 
made  was  most  favourable :  they  were  all  highly  pleased  with  her, 
and  paid  her  great  attention,  which  naturally  caused  her  to  be  highly 
pleased  with  them.  It  was,  in  short,  an  extremely  joyous  party,  and 
nothinfir  but  happiness  prevailed. 

At  eleven,  according  to  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Captain,  they 
went  to  church  ;  and,  as  Amelia  entered  with  her  father,  she  burst 
into  tears  and  clung  closely  to  him,  and  looked  at  him  imploringly, 
as  if  she  feared  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  greater  offence  than  that 
involved  in  disobedience.  He  tried  to  cheer  her ;  he  pressed  her  hand 
and  kii^sed  her ;  and — understanding  her  feelings — sought  to  impress 
upon  her  mind  that  she  had  in  reality  been  married :  but  his  efiforts 
to  raise  her  spirits  were  but  slightly  successful.  She  was  deeply  af- 
fected, and  continued  to  be  so  during  the  ceremony,  the  solemnity 
of  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  highly  reprehensible  levity 
which  marked  its  performance  at  Gretna,  until  Stanley,  her  soul's 
idol,  repeated  his  solemn  promise  to  love  and  to  cherish  her  with  an 
emphasis  which  produced  a  thrill  of  joy. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremony  they  started  for  Richmond.  Stan-* 
ley  and  Amelia  were  in  the  General's  chariot  alone  ;  and  while  the 
rest  Were  engaged  in  lauding  him  to  the  skies,  he  was  endeavouring 
to  inspire  her  with  cheerfulness  and  spirit. 

*  I  scarcely  know,'  said  he,  having  partially  accomplished  this  ob- 
ject, *  how  I  am  to  get  you  through  the  world,  you  sad,  sensitive 
creature  I  You  have  no  courage  at  all.' 

^  I  have  no  apprehension  while  with  yon,'  she  replied  ;  *•  because  I 
feel,  nay,  I  know,  that  you  will  regard  my  want  of  courage  as  an  addi^ 
tional  claim  to  your  protection.  O  Stanley !  my  dearest  love,  I  am  so 
happy  !-HM>  very, very  happy  l~you  cannot  conceive  how  happy  IwmV 
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Stanley  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  held  her  there  in  sUenee  un- 
til they  arrived  at  the  home  of  her  infancy,  when  her  earliest,  her 
sweetest  recollections  rushed  upon  her,  and  fiUed  her  heart  with 
rapture.  It  was  the  first  time,  of  course,  that  she  had  been  there 
since  the  elopement,  and  her  feelings  on  alighting  from  the  carriage 
were  delightful  in  the  extreme.  Her  favourite  Italian  greyhound,  that 
had  been  pining  during  the  absence  of  his  gentle  mistress,  knew  her 
in  an  instant,  and  bounded  with  joy,  while  the  servants,  by  whom- 
she  had  ever  been  beloved,  welcomed  her  back  with  pure  and  heart- 
felt pleasure.  She  then  ran  about  the  house  like  a  child  :  tried  the 
tones  of  her  harp ;  struck  a  few  hasty  chords  upon  her  piano ;  looked' 
into  all  the  rooms,  and  gave  a  hasty  glance  at  everything  with  which 
she  had  been  familiar,  until  she  was  summoned  to  partake  of  the  deli- 
cious repast  that  had  been  provided,  when  she  rejoined  the  happy 
party,  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  drew  Stanley  into  the 
garden,  where  they  walked,  like  children,  hand  in  hand. 

The  widow  and  Mrs.  JolifiTe  were  inseparable.  They  were  indeed 
quite  delighted  with  each  other,  for  each  met  the  other's  views  upon 
every  point,  but  more  en>ecially  upon  that  which  had  reference  to  the 
manly  bearing  and  noble  spirit  of  Stanley.  They  kept  themselves 
aloof  from  the  rest,  their  discourse  being  essentially  private  and  con- 
fidential ;  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  establi^ing  the  fact  that 
every  mild,  gentle,  amiaole  creature  ought  to  have  a  high-toned  man 
of  spirit  for  a  husband,  the  General  and  the  Captain  were  settling 
the  point  that  an  amiable,  devoted,  and  afifectionate  wife,  was  the  only 
thing  calculated  to  keep  a  high-spirited  young  dog  within  bounds. 

As  for  Albert,  and  the  lively  Miss  Johnson,  they  were  completely 
shut  out  from  all  confidence ;  and  hence,  perceiving  that  they  were 
not  in  reality  wanted,  the  groom  was  ordered  to  saddle  the  horses, 
and  they  started  for  a  ride. 

Thus  appropriately  paired,  the  party  continued  to  be  separated  till 
seven,  when  they  sat  down  to  a  most  recherchi  dinner,  but  still  more 
recherche  was  the  chaste  wit  which  gave  it  a  zest,  and  which  impart- 
ed to  all  the  highest  possible  pleasure. 

Miss  Johnson  was  at  all  times  brilliant,  but  never  more  so  than 
when  she  happened  to  be  assailed.  She  enjoyed  it  exceedingly ;  but 
would  give  no  quarter ;  she  would  never  allow  her  assailant  to  re- 
treat :  if  unable  to  compete  with  her,  she  would  extinguish  him  ut- 
terly ;  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  fact  of  her  being  unmarried 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five  :  for,  although  she  was  beautiful,  interesting, 
amiable,  and  intelligent,  and  could  boast  of  having  had  an  immense 
number  of  suitors,  her  irony  withered  the  vanity  of  fools,  while  it 
induced  wise  men  to  pause,  with  the  view  of  considering  what  effect 
it  might  have  upon  connubial  bliss.  She  had  thus  scared  them  all, 
and  was  then  free  as  air  ;  but  her  heart  was  as  light  as  that  element 
still.  On  this  occasion  the  General  commenced  an  attack,  and  most 
unmercifully,  on  the  ground  of  her  being  still  a  spinster ;  but  she 
defended  her  position  with  surpassing  spirit,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  obtaining  a  signal  triumph,  when  the  Captain  came  up  with  his 
artillery,  which  the  gallant  Stanley  held  to  be  unfair,  and  therefore 
sought  to  enlist  under  her  banners ;  but  she  drove  him  into  the  op- 
posite ranks  as  one  of  the  enemy,  and  fought  them  all,  and  that  in 
a  style  which  was  productive  of  infinite  mirth. 

In  conformity  with  the  telegraphed  wish  of  the  Captain — ^who  had 
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previoady  engaged  the  widow  for  the  first  set  of  quadrilles,  and  bade 
them  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  as  he  and  the  Greneral  were  re- 
solved  to  hare  a  dance— 4he  ladies  retired  anusoally  early,  when  the 
Captain,  without  resuming  his  seat,  proposed,  *  Health  to  the  bride 
and  bridegroom !  Ood  bless  them  I'  He  then  took  Stanley's  hand, 
and  having  shaken  it  warmly,  said, 

*  GkneraJ,  this  ma^  be  deemed  unusual  i  but  the  circumstances 
which  have  induced  it  are  unusual  too.  I  am  inspired  with  the  most 
happy  feelings,  and  must  give  vent  to  them  in  some  way.  I  am  proud, 
General,  as  a  father  I  am  proud,  not  only  of  my  child,  but  of  her  hue* 
band,  whom  I  now  more  than  ever  esteem.  His  conduct  this  day  has 
been  bevond  all  praise.  He  has  proved  that  he  possesses  that  excel- 
lence of  heart  which  must  command  universal  admiration.  I  have 
the  highest  confidence  in  him — the  very  highest  confidence ;  and  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  that  confidence  will  never  be  forfeited.  Treat 
my  child/  he  added,  addressing  Stanley,  '  cherish  her,  my  boy,  as  a 
most  tender  plant.  She  has  a  neart  which  will  never  prove  unfaith- 
ful to  you,  but  which  may  be  easily  broken.  May  every  earthly  hap- 
piness attend  you  both  1    May  providence  bless  and  protect  you  !' 

The  Captain  was  here  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  and  resumed 
his  seat  in  tears,  and  shortly  afterwards  Stanley  expressed  his  ac« 
knowledraients  in  an  appropriate  speech  of  great  beauty  and  point, 
and  concluded  by  proposing  the  health  of  the  Captain.  Toasts  thea 
became  the  order  of  the  evening.  The  General  proposed  Mrs 
Jolifie ;  the  Captain,  the  widow ;  Albert,  Miss  Johnson  ;  Stanley,  the 
General  ^  and  the  General,  Albert  ^  when  they  rejoined  the  ladiea 
with  the  happiest  feelings  in  the  ascendant ;  and  after  cofiee.  Miss 
Jefierson — ^Amelia's  governess,  who  had  been  retained  as  companion 
to  Mrs.  Jolifie — ^went  to  the  piano,  and  dancing  commenced,  and 
was  keot  up  till  four,  when  they  all  retired  save  the  Captain  and  the 
General,  wno  had  in  the  early  part  of  the.  evening  decided  upon  hav- 
ing a  bottle  of  mulled  claret  alone. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
The  Sods  of  Glory. 

Gbnssax  and  Miss  Johnson  left  Richmond  the  next  day ;  but  Stan* 
ley,  Amelia,  and  the  widow,  remained  there  a  week ;  when  Mrs. 
Jolifie,  having  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  widow,  came  up  with 
her  and  Amelia,  while  Stanley  brought  Albert  with  him. 

With  this  arrangement  Albert  was  especially  pleased ;  the  pros- 
pect of  passing  a  few  days  in  town  with  Stanley  met  his  views  to  a 
shade ;  for  Richmond,  with  all  its  beauties,  had  but  few  charms  for 
him.  He  had,  moreover,  at  that  period  a  great  object  in  view.  While 
at  Cambridge  he  had  associated  with  certain  Sons  of  Glory,  whose 

Eoetic  accounts  of  their  achievements  in  the  Metropolis  had  fired 
is  soul  I  and  as  some  of  them  happened  to  be  then  in  town,  he  re- 
solved to  obtain  an  introduction  at  head.quarters,  in  order  that,  if 
he  did  not  immortalize  himself,  he  might,  at  least,  do  something  to 
astonish  their  nerves.  He,  therefore,  lost  no  tim6  in  calling  upon 
the  chief  Son  of  Glory — the  chief,  at  least,  among  the  Cambridge 
men, — the  Hon.  Harry  Slasher,  who  was  highly  pleased  to  see  him, 
and  who  appointed  to  meet  him  that  evening  at  nine,  with  the  view 
of  showing  him  '  a  little  real  life.' 
Accordingly  at  nine  Albert  went  to  the  place  appointed  5  and  at 
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^boat  half^st  twelre  a  person  called  upon  Stanley^  and  Teqnested  to 
-see  him  in  private.  The  servant  who  took  up  this  message  delivered 
it  with  an  air  of  deep  mystery,  for  he  did  not  exaetly  understand  it. 

*  Oh  !  if  you  please,  sir,'  said  he,  '  there's  a  person  below  that 
wants  to  speak  to  yon  privately.  He  wouldn't  send  up  his  name,  be- 
'Cause  he  said  you  wouldn't  know  it.^ 

*  What  kind  of  person  1  What  is  he  like?'  inquired  Stanley. 
'  He  is  a  policeman,'  replied  the  servant. 

'A  policeman !'  echoed  Stanley,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  his  cheeks, 
for  he  thought  of  the  Quadrant.  *  A  policeman  I  What  can  h§  want  I 
However,  say  I'll  be  with  him  directly.' 

*  Dear  Stanley  !'  cried  Amelia  as  the  servant  left  the  mvm  : '  what 
earth  can  it  be  V 

^  Before  I  can  tell  you,  my  love,  I  must  ascertain  mysetf,'  Replied 
^Stanley,  who  went  down  at  once,  expecting,  of  course,  that  his  con- 
nection with  the  Quadrant  affair  had  been  traced. 

^  Step  this  way,  will  you,'  said  he,  addressing  the  policeman,  as  he 
went  into  the  parlour,  that  the  thing  might  be  private.  *  Now^  what 
9S  it?' 

^  I've  come,'  said"  the  noliceman,  *■  from  Mr.  John  Jones,  a  yomig 
^gentleman  that's  now  in  the  station.    He  wants  yon  to  bail  bin/ 

*'  Jones  !'  cried  Stanley,  who  felt  much  relieved.  ^  I  don't  know 
any  person  of  that  name.^ 

^  Between  yon  and  me,'  said  the  policeman,  confidentially,  '  it 
strikes  me  it  isn't  his  right  name,  but  that's  the  name  be  gives.' 

«  What  sort  of  fellow  is  he  V 

^  Quite  a  young  gentleman,  with  light  curly  hair.' 

^  Oh  ] — i  know  him.    What,  is  he  tipsy  !' 

^  No  ^  he  has  been  up  to  that  rum  dodge  of  wrenching  off  knockers. 
There  was  no  less  than  eleven  of 'em  found  upon  his  person,  besides  a 
whole  mob  of  bell-pulls,  and  several  scrapers.' 

^  The  young  dog  !'  exclaimed  Stanley.  *  Have  a  giass  of  wiue  » 
f'llgo  with  you.' 

The  wine  was  rung  for ;  and  while  the  policemart  was  helping  him- 
self, Stanley  returned  to  Amelia. 

*•  It  is  ncnhing  of  importaiice,'  said  he,  on  entering  l^e  roomj  *  I 
shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes.' 

^But  tell  me  what  it  is,  pray  do,'  said  Amelia,  '  and  then  my  mind 
will  be  at  ease.    1  shall  conceive  a  thousand  fears  if  you  do  not.' 

^  Well,  well ;  Albert,  it  seems,  has  got  into  some  scrape,  and  has 
sent  for  me  in  order  to  get  out  of  it.' 

*  Nothing,  I  hope,  serious  V 

'  Oh,  no,  nothing,  I  have  but  to  go  for  him,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
•of  the  matter.    lt*s  a  ridiculous  affair  altogether/ 

*  Well,  return  to  me  as  soon  as  possible— there *s  a  dear  ) ' 
Stanley  promised  to  do  so,  and,  having  sent  for  a  cab,  he  and  the 

policeman  proceeded  to  the  station. 

On  entering  the  place,  the  first  person  whom  he  saw  was  the  ddin- 
tjuent,  who  had,  as  a  special  favour,  been  allowed  to  remam  there  until 
his  messenger  returned ;  and  while  Stanley  was  speaking  to  him  otrthe 
subject  privately,  the  policeman  whom  he  had  accompanied  was  trans- 
acting some  calmlistic  business  with  the  inspector,  which  had  evidemtly 
Teference  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
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^  You  wish  tcr  become  bail  for  this  person  V  said  the  inspiBctor,  ai 
length. 
.*  I  do,'  replied  Stanley. 

*  Are  you  a  housekeeper  V 

^  Yes ;  but  what  is  the  amount  of  bail  demanded  V 

*  The  usual  business — five  pounds.-' 

*  Well,  then,  as  1  am  not  known,  it  will  be  better,  perhaps,  for  me 
to  deposit  that  amount.' 

'  i  am  satisfied ;  but  you  can  do  so  if  you  please,'  said  the  inspector, 
and  Stanley  at  once  produced  the  five  pounds ;  and  when  a  document 
which  touched  distinctly  upon  the  production  of  John  Jones's  body  in 
the  morning,  had  been  read  to  him*  with  appropriate  solemnity,  he 
slipped  a  half  sovereign  into  the  hand  of  the  policeman,  and  retired^ 
with  the  said  John  Jones  on  his  arm. 

^  What  could  have  induced  you,'  said  Stanley,  on  leaving  the  sta* 
tion,  ^  to  commit  so  monstrous  an  act  of  folly  V 

^  Folly  1'  exclaimed  Albert.  /  It's  glorious !  All  our  fellows  pride 
themselves  upon  it.    All  do  it  who  have  a  particle  of  pluck  1' 

^  I  have  heard  of  its  bein^  done,  certainly,  by  meu  who  have  bees 
drunk  ;  but  you  are  perfectly  sober.' 

'  So  much  the  more  glorious !  That's  the  beauty  of  it  I  Any  fel- 
low can  do  it  when  he  has  been  drinking  ;  when  sober  very  few  have 
the  courage.  It  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  the  pluck  is  displayed* 
But  did  you  see  them  in  the  comer  1  There  were  half  a  hundred-^ 
weight  of  them  at  least !  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  I  should  never  have 
been  taken.  A  fellow  can't,  you  know,  cut  away  so  well  with  a  weight 
like  that  at  his  tail.' 

*  Well,  but  what  was  your  object  1— what  did  you  mean  to  do  with 
them  ?' 

*■  Do  with  them  1 — send  them  as  trophies  to  head-quarters,  through 
Slasher.  You  have  heard  of  Harry,  of  course — Lord  Mountjove's  son  V 
^  I  don't  remember.' 

'  Oh,  you  must  have  heard  of  him.  Til  introduce  yen.  There's 
no  mistake  about  him.  I^know  where  to  find  him — he  expects  me* 
Come  now  V 

*  No  5  not  to-night.    I  promised  to  return  immediately.' 

'Oh,  how  about  Amelia  ?  She,  of  course,  knows  nothing  of  this  T 
^  She  knows  that  you  have  got  into  some  trifiing  scrape.' 

*  Well,  we'll  soon  set  ihat  square.  But  I  wish  you  would  eome.^ 
He  is  waiting  for  me,  1  know.' 

*  Then  he  prompted  you  to  this  expedition  V 

'  Of  course — in  order  to  qualify  myself.  By  the  by,  they  arc  going, 
to  have  a  glorious  meeting  to-morrew !  You  must  be  there.' 
'  Well,  we  shall  see.' 

*  Oh !  you  must !  I'll  call  upon  Harry  directly  this  business  is 
settled.' 

*  Why,  it  is  settled  already.    You  mustn't  appear ' 

*  Not  appear  ! — ridiculous  !  Do  you  imagine  that  I  care  what  the 
old  fool  of  a  magistrate  may  sayl  He'll  fine  me  a  couple  of  pounds, 
perhaps,  or  something  of  that  sort.  And  what  if  he  does  treat  me  to* 
a  lecture  1  It  will,  at  all  events,  be  known  how  many  trophies  I 
had.' 

*  Nonsense  !  You  must  not  appear.' 

*-  But  you  wouldn't  have  me  act  like  a  coward  V 
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*  I  would  coantenance  no  act  of  meanness  or  dishonour ;  but  to  ex- 
pose yourself,  under  the  circumstances,  were  absurd.  Besides,  al- 
though yonr  name  would  not  appear,  the  thing  might  reach  the  ears 
of  the  governor  5  and  1  presume  you  would  not  much  like  that  V 

•  Why.  I  can't  conscientiously  say  that  I  should.' 

•  Well,  let  the  affair  rest  as  it  is.  You  don't  appear.  They  have 
got  the  amount  of  the  bail — ^that  is  forfeited  of  course,  and  the  thing 
16  settled.' 

But  this  was  a  mode  of  settlement  of  which  Albert  did  not  at  all 
approve  ;  for  his  associates  at  Cambridge,  although  he  had  been  there 
so  short  a  time,  had  metamorphosed  him  from  a  quiet,  studious,  gen- 
tlemanly fellow^  into  a  hair-brained,  devil-may-care,  reckless  young 
scamp.  He  did,  however,  eventaally  yield  to  the  advice  of  Stanley, 
who,  could  he  on  all  occasions  have  summoned  sufficient  firmness  to 
practise  the  prudence  he  could  preacb,  would  have  heen  far  less 
liable  to  error  than  he  was. 

On  reaching  home,  Albert  was  severely  interrogated,  of  course,  by 
Amelia ;  and  while  he  was  making  the  thing  '  all  right  and  straight,' 
as  he  termed  it,  with  her,  Stanley  was  labouring  to  conceive  what  de- 
scription of  pleasure  that  of  wrenching  off*  knockers  in  the  abstract 
could  be.  He  felt  that  its  character  was  peculiar :  that  he  felt  from 
the  first ;  but  he  could  not  imagine  it  to  be  great.  As,  however, 
he  invariably  assumed  that  a  man  must  have  some  specific  motive  to 
stimulate  him  to  action,  he  in  this  particular  instance  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  although  there  might  be  no  delight  in  the  achievement 
per  the  most  noble,  the  most  beautiful  feelings  might  be  awakened 
by  the  applause  of  those  who  held  that  achievement  to  be  glorious. 

It  was  this  consideration,  and  a  high  one  it  was,  which  induced  him 
to  consent  the  next  day  to  accompany  Albert  in  the  evening.  He  was 
anxious  to  see  what  description  of  creatures  they  were  by  whom  ac- 
tions of  this  peculiar  character  were  applauded  ^  and  hence,  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  no  official  declaration  touching  the  contemptuous 
non-appearance  of  Mr.  John  Jones  having  arrived,  he  and  Albert 
repaired  to  the  place  appointed. 

It  was  dusk  when  they  reached  the  rendezvous ;  but  few  of  the  Sons 
of  Glory  had  arrived.  Slasher  was  there,  and  some  others,  who,  like 
him,  were  great  among  the  small ;  but  none  of  the  regularly  recognised 

freat  men  had  made  their  appearance.  Of  course,  Stanley  was  imme* 
iately  presented  to  Slasher,  and  Slasher  was  graciously  pleased  to 
declare,  that  he  wished  he  might  die  if  he  didn't  rather  like  him ; 
which  was  highly  complimentary,  and  very  good  of  him,  considering. 

*•  We  shall  have  some  crack  fellows  here  presently,  I  presume  V 
observed  Stanley. 

*  Out  and  outers  V  replied  Slasher.  *  CarCt  be  a  second  opinion 
about  'em  1 — down  to  every  dodge  safe  as  a  hammer ! — nothing  like 
'em  alive  I' 

From  this  Stanley  was  of  course  bound  to  infer  that  they  were  very 
superior  fellows  indeed,  and  was  about  to  give  expression  to  his  feel- 
ings upon  the  point,  when  a  stunning  shout  was  heard, — ashout  which 
made  the  air  tremble,  and  threatened  to  shock  the  nerves  of  nature. 

^Hark!  hark  T  cried  Slasher,  with  an  expression  of  ecstasy,  'here 
they  are ! — here  they  arei  Something  new,  I'il  bet  a  million  I  The 
•chief  1'  he  added,  on  reaching  the  window.  '  Let  the  Earl  beat  that 
when  he  knows  how  to  do  it )  Hurrah  for  ould  Ireland !  hurrah  j' 
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Stanley  wmv  at  the  window  in  an  instant,  and  saw  a  well-dresseci 
poweifuliybuilt  fellow,  embellished  with  a  eoalheaver's  cap,  and  duly 
ttioanted  upon  a  broad-backed  dray-horse,  preceded  by  a  brass  band 
playinff  with  unexampled  fury,  '  See  i  the  conquering  hero  comes  !' 
and  followed  by  a  travelling  carriage,  built  in  the  very  first  style,  and 
drawn  by  eight  decent  donkeys,  mounted  by  eight  postillions,  chosea 
from  the  smallest  sweeps  extant.  In  the  carriage  sat  six  intellectaal 
dustmen,  and  it  was  extremely  interesting  to  mark  the  exalted  dig* 
nity  with  which  they  sat,  and  the  gracious  condescension  with  which 
they  occasionally  removed  the  short  pipes  from  their  mouths,  and 
spat  upon  the  multitude  by  whom  they  were  cheered. 

This  triumphant  procession  moved  but  slowly  along ;  for  the  don- 
keys,  not  having  been  used  to  the  work,  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
stick  to  the  collar,  nor  could  they — albeit  the  postilMons,.with  consum- 
mate tact  and  judgment,  sat  as  near  their  tails  as  possible — ^be  prevail- 
ed upon  to  repudiate  the  habit  they  had  acquired  of  kicking  over  the 
traces.  Their  inexorable  adherence  to  this  little  irregularity  caused 
considerable  delay ;  but  although  the  hero,  scorning  to  go  a-head  with- 
out his  suite,  turned  and  waited  on  every  occasion  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary patience  for  the  re-adjustment  of  things,  the  whole  procession 
did  eventually  reach  its  destination,  amidst  the  most  deafening  shouts. 
The  hero  then  gracefully  dismounted,  by  virtue  of  standing  upon  the 
broad  flat  back  of  his  charter,  calling  for  three  times  three  cheers,  and 
then  leaping  to  the  ground ;  and  when  his  friends  had  alighted  from  the 
carriage, — ^the  delicate  rose-pink  lining  of  which  had,  in  consequence 
of  the  grandeur  with  which  they  had  reposed,  become  a  shade  or  twe 
darker  in  places, — he  and  they  entered  the  house  with  due  solemnity 
of  step,  and  soon  appeared  in  the  room  set  apart  for  their  orgies.  Here 
Stanley  was  in  due  form  presented  to  the  hero,  who  presented  the 
half-dozen  dustmen  to  him,  and  then  summoned  three  waiters,  and 
having  with  a  carving-knife  slashed  off  the  tails  of  the  coat  of  the 
first,  and  given  him  a  five-pound  note  to  purchase  a  new  one  ;  he 
presented  the  second  with  a  kick,  and  sent  him  down  for  ten  pounds* 
worth  of  silver ;  and  desired  the  third  to  bring  up  pots  of  porter,  two 
at  a  time,  continually,  until  further  orders. 

The  demand  for  the  silver  had  been  obviously  anticipated,  for  the 
supply  was  immediate ;  and  when  the  required  amount,  naminallyy 
had  been  poured  into  a  hat,  the  hero  appeared  at  the  window,  and 
was  again  bailed  with  cheers. 

*  A  scramble !  a  scramble  !^  shouted  the  masses  below,  who  seemed 
to  know  that  a  scramble  was  intended  by  instinct }  for  they  instantly 
squared  their  arms,  opened  their  shoulders,  and  elbowed  each  other 
with  the  most  perfect  freedom.  Some  held  up  their  hats ;  but  that 
the  hero  wouldn't  have.  *  Fair  play !'  he  exclaimed,  *  and  no  tiles !' 
And  no  edict  was  ever  more  quickly  obeyed. 

The  scramble  then  commenced,  and  the  scene  which  followed  was 
deUgfhtfui  to  behold.  Prompted  by  the  sweetest  and  most  beautiful 
feelings  of  which  the  human  heart  is  susceptible,  the  masses  dashed 
after  every  handfHil  of  silver  with  a  zeal  which  could  not  in  any  cause 
have  been  surpassed.  If  we  check  emulation,  we  enervate,  if  indeed 
we  do  not  absolutely  destroy,  the  comprehensive  mind  of  man  i  and  as 
in  a  scramble  the  spirit  of  emulation  is  roost  powerfully  developed,  it 
le^timately  fbUows  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  species,  serambles  ought 
to  be  ^fheld.   This  the  hero  Mt  strongly,  and  being  deep  in  the  ^i- 
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losophy  of  scrambling,  he  on  this  occasion  made  his  knowledge  lell, 
inasmueh  as,  instead  of  strewing  his  favours  right  and  left,  like  a 
man  without  due  discrimination,  he  directed  his  attention  to  one 
particular  ppint ;  and  the  moment  he  beheld  a  few  happy  individuals 
luxuriantly  rolling  in  the  mud,  he  pelted  them  with  diligence,  that 
the  rest  might  roll  over  them,  and  thus  impart  general  joy.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  an  inexperienced  hand ;  it 
requires  great  judgment,  and  a  practically-acquired  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  It  is  all  very  easy  when  you  have  to  deal  with  boys* 
You  may  get  them  down,  because  their  minds  are  not  matured ;  h^t 
when  you  have  to  manage  a  mass  of  full-grown  men  and  women,  with 
all  their  faculties  about  them,  and  your  object  is  to  make  them  form 
a  heap,  so  that,  in  order  to  regain  their  position  as  first-class  animals 
in  creation,  they  may  wriggle  and  twist  in  and  out  like  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  live  silver  eels,  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  you  to  have 
obtained  a  perfectly  clear  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  heart. 

As  in  this  particular  instance  the  active  energies  of  a  mighty  mind 
were  devoted  exclusively  to  the  achievement  of  this  great  desidera- 
tum, the  result  was  the  most  complete  success ;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  laudable  efibrts  of  the  hero  been  triumphantly  crowned — no 
sooner  had  he  brought  about  so  happy  a  state  of  things,  that  a 
mighty  mass  of  intelligent  beings  lay  entangled,  like  the  Gordia  to 
be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  about  low- water  mark  in  the 
mud — than  a  heart-stirring,  ear-piercing,  soul-inspiring  shout,  an- 
nounced the  near  approach  of  him  who  stood  second  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Sons  of  Glory. 

As  a  matter  of  fair  play,  the  hero  instantly  retired,  and  down  came 
the  glorious  pageant  of  his  rival.  It  was  headed  by  a  talented  com- 
pany of  twelve  wooden-legged  fiddlers,  who  had  been  engaged  ex- 
pressly for  this  occasion,  and  who  scraped  away  at  the  overture  to 
*  All  round  my  hat '  with  surpassing  precision  and  beauty.  The  pre- 
sence of  mind  which  these  professional  individuals  displayed  was 
remarkable ;  and  as,  by  one  of  their  articles  of  agreement,  each  was 
bound  to  wear  a  shirt  with  the  right  sleeve  duly  tucked  up  to  the 
shoulder,  in  order  to  give  the  wrist  and  elbow  full  play,  their  ap- 
pearance was  not  only  unique  and  picturesque,  but  rather  solemn 
than  not,  while  the  expression  with  which  each  particular  tone  was 
produced  was  excessively  delicate  and  true.  Then  followed  the  sec- 
ond Son  of  (rlory  himself,  majestically  seated  in  a  peculiarly  con- 
structed triumphal  car,  which  belonged  to  a  hearth-stone  and  Flan- 
ders-brick merchant,  and  which  was  drawn  by  six  thorough-bred  buU^ 
dogs,  appropriately  muzzled.*  As  he  passed,  he  was  haued  with  the 
purest  delight ;  and  although,  in  point  of  physical  strength,  his  rival 
had  the  advantage,  the  strength  of  his  moral  influence  over  the  mul- 
titude was  equal,  if  not  indeed  superior,  to  his.  Of  this  be  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  conscious  \  and  hence  as  he  rode,  strongly  supported 
by  a  master-sweep  at  one  wheel,  and  a  member  of  the  prize-ring, 
who  was  a  highly-distinguished  pickpocket  in  his  early  youth,  at  the 
other,  his  heart  throbbed  with  the  proudest  feelings  a  mortal  can 
know.  The  next  point  of  attraction  was  his  suite,  in  uree  mud-carts. 
This  had  an  imposing  effect.  It  consisted  of  bricklayers'  labourers, 
Mrith  their  insignia  ol  office,  scavengers,  nightmen,  costermongers, 

*  This  was,  of  course,  antecedent  to  this  remarksUy  urlttocratic  mode  of  travel. 
Vivk%  being;  prohibited  by  S  and  9  Vks.  oap,  47,  teo.  56. 
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coach-cads,  and  sweeps ;  and  if  laughter,  unrestrained  by  the  shackles 
of  civilisation,  be  indicative  of  happiness,  they  were  the  most  happy 
beings  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  joy  developed  itself  in  one 
continued  roar.  It  was  enchanting  to  hear  them,  and  beautiful  to  see 
them  with  the  utmost  familiarity  recognise  their  friends  among  the 
multitude.  Oh  !  there  was  no  paltry  pride  about  them!  Nor  was  there 
the  least  about  the  glorious  and  gallant  Captain  whom  they  immedi- 
ately preceded,  and  who  brought  up  a  long  line  of  open  cabs,  crowded 
with  basket-women,  street-sweepers,  cobblers,  and  journeymen  tailors, 
who  form,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  class  of  the  genus  to  which 
it  is  said,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  they  belong.  He  was  perfectly 
free  from  that  pitiful  sin,  and  so,  indeed,  were  they  all.  I  hey  all 
seemed  to  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  independence,  which  prompt- 
ed them  to  treat  the  conventional  forms  of  society  with  the  most 
supreme  contempt.  This,  of  course,  was  refreshing.  All  appeared 
to  enjoy  it  highly ;  and  so  striking  and  so  varied  were  the  character- 
istics of  this  pageant,  that  it  was  on  all  hands  acknowledged  that  it 
beat  that  of  the  hero  into  fits. 

On  arriving  at  head-quarters,  the  second  Son  of  Glory  alighted 
from  his  car,  when,  with  the  utmost  condescension,  he  proceeded  to 
assist  his  suite  to  alight ;  and,  while  they  who  were  in  the  first  cart 
were  giving  him  three  enthusiastic  cheers,  he  drew  out  the  pin  which 
secured  the  body  of  the  cart  to  the  shafts,  and  shot  them  out  with 
great  ability.  The  applause  which  followed  this  physical  develop- 
ment of  his  moral  influence  unhappily  gave  the  signal  to  the  rest  of 
the  suite,  who  did  but  turn  their  eyes,  and  in  an  instant  it  was  amaz- 
ing the  activity  they  displayed.  They  leaped  out  of  the  two  other 
vehicles,  some  over  the  wheels,  some  over  the  tail-boards,  and  others 
over  the  shafts,  with  the  alacrity  of  imps ;  while  the  anxiety  they 
exhibited  when  they  saw  their  noble  patron  approaching,  clearly 
proved  it  to  be  a  moment  of  deep  interest  to  them  all. 

On  being  defeated,  so  far  at  least  as  the  spilling  of  two  cart-loads 
out  of  the  three  was  concerned,  the  noble  person  philosophically  took 
the  arms  of  his  two  immediate  friends,  the  prize-fighter  and  the 
sweep,  walked  with  great  deliberation  to  the  bar  of  the  tavern,  and 
thence — having  ordered  all  the  beer  his  enraptured  followers  could 
driAk  in  an  hour — proceeded  at  once  to  the  room  of  state,  where  he 
was  cheered  very  loudly,  and  complimented  highly  on  the  taste,  tact, 
and  talent  he  had  displayed. 

By  this  time  the  majority  of  the  members  had  arrived,  and,  as  no 
other  pageant  was  expected,  the  chief  summoned  them  to  the  table, 
and  ordered  six  dozen  of  champagne  to  begin  with ;  and,  on  its  be- 
in^  produced,  gave  "  Success  to  the  Sons  of  Glory  !* 

This  was,  of  course,  enthusiastically  honoured ;  and  when  the  ap- 
plause had  become  in  a  measure  subdued,  one  of  the  intellectual  dust- 
men was  called  upon  for  a  song,  which  he  instantly  gave  with  great 
feeling  and  point.  His  voice  was  a  baritone  strictly,  but  one  of  extra- 
ordinary compass.  No  tenor  could  beat  him  above,  no  bass  could  sur- 
pass him  below ;  and  as,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  unconsciously 
got  into  an  infinite  variety  of  keys,  it  might  at  the  time  have  been 
rationally  inferred  that  his  or^n  was  about  a  six  and  a  half  octave. 

Immediately  after  this  excellent  song,  the  vice-president — the  sec- 
ond Son  of  Glory — proposed  the  health  of  the  chief  5  a  proposition 
which  was  instantly  haUed  with  delight,  and,  when  the  toast  had  been 
drunk,  each  member  turned  his  glass  down  and  broke  it. 
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The  noble  chief  then  majestically  rose  and  said,  with  all  dae  so* 
leninity  :  '  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, — ^you're  a  set  of  trumps,  and  that's 
all  about  it.  (Cheers,)  I  know  you're  all  made  of  the  right  sort  of 
stuff,  and  there's  no  mistake  about  you.  {Loud  cheers,)  I  expect 
you'll  beat  the  world.  (Renewed  cheering.)  I'm  not  going  to  give 
you  a  long  speech,  because  I  hate  it ;  so  HI  drink  all  your  jolly  good 
healths  in  return,  and  ma^  you  always  have  power  to  floor  the  police !' 

The  conclusion  of  this  display  of  eloquence  was  honoured  with 
three  distinct  cheers,  after  which  three  deafening  groans  were  given 
for  the  police,  whom  they  naturally  viewed  with  ineffable  disgust. 

As  soon  as  this  mighty  demonstration  of  feeling  had  subsided,  the 
glorious  and  gallant  Captain,  who  stood  third,  proposed  the  health 
of  the  vice,  of  whose  virtues  he  spoke  highly  ;  and  when  the  glasses 
had  been  drained,  turned,  and  broken,  as  before,  the  noble  second 
Son  of  Glory  rose  and  delivered  himself  as  follows : — 

'  My  noble  friend  in  the  chair  said  he  hated  long  speeches, — so  do 
I ;  and  that's  just  why  I  never  go  down  to  the  House.  If,  therefore, 
you  expect  to  have  a  long  speech  from  me,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  cor- 
dially wish  you  may  get  it.  (Cheers  and  laughter,)  But  to  the 
point.  You  have  drunk  my  health — thank  you ! — that's  as  good  as 
cutting  away  for  a  month.  "  Brevity,"  as  somebody  says, — Milton, 
or  Moncrief,  or  one  of  those  author  fellows, — Brevity  is  the  soul  of 
wit."  And  it's  devilish  good,  too  ;  for  I  like  to  be  brief,  and  so  that's 
all  about  it.  (Tremendous  applause.)  But  I  say  ! — perhaps  we  are 
not  getting  on ! — here  are  forty  of  us !  It  strikes  me  that  we  shall 
soon  be  enabled  to  boast  the  possession  of  forty  tons  of  knockers  in 
a  spacious  saloon,  with  the  sides  completely  covered  with  door- 
plates,  and  festooned  all  round  with  double  rows  of  hats  captured 
from  the  great  unboiled.  (Immense  cheering,)  What  can't  we  do  % 
Here's  my  friend,  the  clergyman,'  alluding  to  his  right-hand  sup. 
porter,  the  sweep,  ^  has  undertaken  to  stop  up  in  one  night  the  whole 
of  the  chimneys  in  Grosvenor  Square — ' 

'  Jlnd  no  mistake  !'  exclaimed  the  distinguished  individual  in  ques- 
tion. '  There's  a  mob  of  pots,  no  doubt,  in  that  'ere  skweyor ;  but 
that's  a  no  odds — they  shall  all  be  bunged  up.  and  then  p'raps  there 
won't  be  a  leeile  smoke  in  the  nei^hbourwood !  Oh  !  no  !  It  somei 
how  or  another  strikes  me  there'll  be  about  enough  to  make  bacon 
of  the  whole  bilin' !' 

Here  the  '  clergyman*  gave  an  interesting  wink,  and  having  mix- 
ed half  a  bottle  of  champagne  with  a  pint  of  beer,  prepared  to  take  a 
mighty  draught,  as  his  noble  friend  resumed. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I've  anything  else  to  say.  Ghummy's 
broken  the  thread.  But,  however,  I'll  give  you — success  to  our  or- 
der, and  down  with  the  police,  and  a  bad  night's  rest  to  Bobby  Peel.' 

This  patriotic  sentiment  was  loudly  applauded,  and  various  others 
followed  in  rapid  succession ;  but  at  length  Slasher  rose,  and  having 
introduced  Stanley,  who  was  sitting  on  his  right,  proposed  his  health, 
on  the  ground  that,  as  their  object  was  to  make  themselves  as  pow- 
erful as  possible,  they  ought  to  hail  with  pleasure  the  accession  of 
one  whose  look  was  sufficient  to  prove  him  to  be  nothing  but  an  out 
and  outer. 

Stanley's  health  was  accordingly  drunk,  and  he  felt,  of  course,  flat- 
tered ;  but  he  was  not  exactly  the  ^  out  and  outer'  they  imagined.  He 
had,  however,  no  desire  to  undeceive  them,  and  therefore  rose,  less 
with  the  view  of  acknowledging  the  toast  than  of  indulging  his  taste 
for  that  refined  subtle  irony,  in  which  he  began  to  ^^ci\(> 
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*  You  will  believe,'  said  he,  *  of  couT«e,  that  I  feel  highly  honoarcd, 
not  only  by  thia  introdaction  to  the  true  Sons  of  Glory,  but  by  the 
warm,  nay,  I  may  say  the  enthusiastic,  manner  in  which  my  name 
has  been  received.  The  pleasure  I  have  experienced  in  the  society 
of  those  brilliant  persons  whom  I  still  see  around  me  has  been  great ; 
but  I  candidly  confess  to  you  that  it  would  have  been  greater,  and 
far  more  pure,  had  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action  been  more  com- 

!)rehensive.  I  presume  that  this  glorious  institution  is  yet  hut  in  its 
nfancy.  I  am  prepared  to  make  every  allowance  for  that ;  still  I 
must  say  that  its  members  do  not  at  present  appear  to  be  anything 
like  the  trumps  I  expected  to  find  them.' 

*  What  do  yon  mean  1  What  do  you  mean  V  exclaimed  the  young- 
er Sons  of  Glory,  who  panted  for  the  pleasure  of  calling  him  out. 

'  I  mean,'  replied  Stanley,  '  that  you  have  done  really  nothing  to 
immortalise  yourselves.  Immortality  can  never  be  secured  by  con- 
fining your  operations  to  knockers  and  bells !' 

*  They  have  not  been  thus  confined.' 

*  I  admit  they  have  not  strictly.  You  have  an  elegant  variety  of 
door-plates ;  but  where  are  all  the  parochial  weather-cocks  1  Police- 
men's hats  and  truncheons  you  have  in  abundance ;  but  have  you  ever 
captured  an  entire  suit  of  clothes?  You  have  stopped  up  chimneys, 
extinguished  the  gas,  practised  beautifully  with  the  air-gun,  and 
wrenched  oflT  an  orb ;  but  where  is  the  ladle  of  Ald^ate  pump  1 — 
where  is  the  shield  of  Achilles  1  The  royal  pigtail  still  hangs  down 
the  back  of  the  Third  George ;  that  sublime  work  of  art,  the  striking 
statue  of  the  Fourth,  stands  at  King's  Gross  still ;  the  sceptre  of  Eli- 
zabeth is  still  in  her  hand ;  the  bust  of  her  favourite  Shakspeare  is 
still  in  Wych  Street ;  the  pepper-box  still  adorns  the  Royal  Acade- 
my ;  the  mercury  of  the  Morning  Post  still  stands  upon  the  parapet  i 
while  the  ball  and  cross  are  still  upon  the  top  of  St  Paul's  ?  It  is  to 
these  things,  and  all  such  as  these,  that  I  am  anxioas  to  direct  your 
attention.  Let  them  be  captured,  and  then  we  ma^  establish  a  mu- 
seum for  the  private  exhibrtion  of  our  trophies,  with  the  names  of 
the  captors  emblazoned  thereon,  that  our  children,  and  our  child- 
ren's children,  nay,  even  the  remotest  posterity,  may  know  that  we 
were  Sons  of  Glory  indeed.' 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  fiery  malcontents  were 
calmed ;  but  when  Stanley  resumed  his  seat  the  applause  was  deaf- 
ening. He  had  won  all  their  hearts ;  he  was,  in  their  view,  a  trump 
of  the  first  water ;  he  had  opened  to  them  a  new  field  of  glory,  and 
had  thereby  created  so  powerful  a  sensation,  that  they  immediately 
formed  themselves  into  committees,  with  the  view  of  discussing  the 
practicability  of  the  feats  he  had  suggested. 

This  Stanley  no  sooner  perceived  than— it  being  rather  late — he 
and  Albert,  without  ceremony,  departed,  and,  on  leaving  the  house, 
entered  at  large  into  that  broad  and  strongly-marked  distinction 
which  is  drawn — ^not  by  the  law,  but  by  those  to  whom  its  adminis- 
tration is  intrusted — between  professional  and  amateur  felons.  Al- 
bert, of  course,  would  not  hear  of  the  *  felonious  intent  5'  he  repu- 
diated the  notion  with  scorn  5  but  Stanley  stuck  to  it  with  firmness, 
albeit  he  admitted  that  these  amateur  felons  were  men  whose  gen- 
tlemanly feelings  and  refined  sensibilities  were  so  acute,  that  either 
of  them  would,  without  the  slightest  remorse,  shoot  the  dearest 
friend  he  had  through  the  heart,  if  in  an  unguarded  moment  he  dared 
to  impugn  hta  honour. 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


CHAPTER^  I. 


THE  lANDDia  OF  THE  POWDBR. 


Towards  the  elose  of  the  sixth  day  after  their  departure  firom  Ord* 
sail  Hall,  the  party  approached  the  capital.  The  sun  was  setting  at 
they  descended  Highgate  HiU,  and  the  view  of  the  ancient,  and  then 
most  picturesque  city,  was  so  enchanting,  that  Viviana,  who  heheld 
it  for  the  first  time,  entreated  her  companions  to  pause  for  a  few 
minutes  to  allow  her  to  contemplate  it.  From  the  spot  where  they 
halted,  the  country  was  completely  open  to  Clerkenwell,  and  only  a 
few  scattered  habitations  lay  between  them  and  the  old,  grey  rann 
parts  of  the  city,  with  their  gates  and  fortifications,  which  were  easi- 
ly discernible  even  at  that  distance.  Above  them  rose  the  massive 
body  and  reverend  tower  of  Saint  Paul's  cathedral, — a  structure  far 
surpassing  that  which  has  succeeded  it, — ^while  amid  the  innumera- 
ble gables,  pointed  roofs,  and  twisted  chimneys  of  the  houses  sprang 
a  multitude  of  lesser  towers  and  spires,  lending  additional  beauty  to 
the  scene.  Viviana  was  enraptured,  and  vMle  gazing  on  the  pros- 
pect,  almost  forgot  her  sorrows.  Guy  Fawkes  and  Catesby,  who 
were  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others,  turned  their  gaze  westward, 
and  the  former  observed  to  his  companion, 

<  The  sun  is  setting  over  the  Parliament  House.  The  sky  seems 
stained  with  blood.    It  looks  portentous  of  what  is  to  follow.' 

^  I  would  gladly  behold  the  explosion  from  this  hill,  or  from  yon 
heights,'  replied  Catesby,  pointing  towards  Hampstead.  *  It  will  be 
a  sight  such  as  man  has  seldom  seen.' 

^  i  shall  never  live  to  witness  it !'  exclaimed  Fawkes,  in  a  melan- 
choly tone. 

'What!  still  desponding V  returned  Catesby,  reproachfully.  *I 
thought,  since  you  had  fully  recovered  from  your  wound,  you  had 
shaken  off  your  fears.' 

'  You  misunderstand  me,'  replied  Fawkes.  '  I  mean  that  I  shall 
perish  with  our  foes.' 

'  Why  so  V  cried  Catesby.  *  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  es- 
cape after  you  have  fired  the  train.' 

'  I  shall  not  attempt  it,'  rejoined  Fawkes,  in  a  sombre  voice,  ^  I 
will  abide  the  result  in  the  vault.  If  I  perish,  it  will  be  a  glorious 
death. 

'  Better  live  to  see  the  regeneration  of  our  faith,  and  our  restora- 
voL.  VI.  22 
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tion  to  our  rights,*  rejoined  Catesby.  *Bat  we  will  speak  of  this 
hereafter.    Here  comes  Garnet.' 

^  Where  do  you  propose  we  should  lodge  to-night  V  asked  the  lat- 
ter, riding  up. 

*  At  the  house  at  Lambeth,  where  the  powder  is  deposited,'  return- 
ed Catesby. 

'  Will  it  be  safe  V  asked  Garnet,  uneasily. 

*  We  shall  be  safer  there  than  elsewhere,  father,'  replied  Catesby. 
*  If  it  is  dark  enough  to-night,  Fawkes  and  I  will  remove  a  portion  of 
the  powder.  But  we  are  losing  time.  We  must  pass  through  the 
city  before  the  gates  are  closed.' 

In  this  suggestion  Garnet  acquiesced,  and  calling  to  Viviana  to 
follow  them — for,  since  his  late  atrocious  attempt,  Catesby  had  not 
exchanged  a  word  or  look  with  her,  but  during  the  whole  of  the 
journey  kept  sedulously  aloof, — the  whole  party  set  forward,  and 
proceeding  at  a  brisk  pace,  soon  reached  the  walls  of  the  city.  Pass- 
ing through  Cripplegate,  they  shaped  their  course  towards  London 
Bridge.  Viviana  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  all  she  saw :  the 
multitude  and  magnificence  of  the  shops,  compared  with  such  as 
she  had  previously  seen ;  the  crowds  in  the  streets, — for  even  at 
that  hour  they  were  thronged ;  the  varied  dresses  of  the  passengers 
— ^the  sober  garb  of  the  merchant,  contrasting  with  the  showy  cloak, 
the  preposterous  ruff,  swelling  hose,  plumed  cap,  and  swaggering 
gait  of  the  gallant  or  the  ruffler ;  the  brawls  that  were  constantly  oc- 
curring ;  the  number  of  signs  projecting  from  the  dwellings  ;  all  she 
witnessed  or  heard  surprised  and  amused  her,  and  she  would  willing- 
ly have  proceeded  at  a  slower  pace  to  indulge  her  curiosity,  had  not 
her  companions  urged  her  onward. 

As  they  were  crossing  Eastcheapt  in  the  direction  of  Crooked 
Lane,  a  man  suddenly  quitted  the  footpath,  and  rushing  towards  Gar- 
net, seized  his  bridle,  and  cried, 

*  I  arrest  you.   You  are  a  Romish  priest.' 

^  It  is  false,  knave,'  returned  Grarnet.  '  I  am  as  good  a  Protestant 
as  thyself,  and  am  just  arrived  with  my  companions  from  a  long  jour- 
ney.' 

^Your  companions  are  all  rank  papists,'  rejoined  the  stranger. 
'  You  yourself  are  Father  Garnet,  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  if  I 
am  not  deceived,  the  person  next  you  is  Father  Oldcome,  also  of 
that  order.  If  I  am  wrong  you  can  easily  refute  the  charge.  Come 
with  me  to  the  council.  If  you  refuse,  I  will  call  assistance  from  the 
passengers.' 

Garnet  saw  he  was  lost  if  he  did  not  make  an  immediate  effort  at 
self-preservation,  and  resolving  to  be  beforehand  with  his  assailant, 
he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 

^Help!  help!  my  masters.  This  villain  would  rob  me  of  my 
purse.' 
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^  He  is  a  Bomish  priest,'  vociferated  the  stranger.  ^  I  call  upon 
you  to  assist  me  to  arrest  him.' 

While  the  passengers,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  make  of  these 
contradictory  statements,  flocked  round  them,  Guy  Fawkes,  who  was 
a  little  in  advance  with  Catesby,  rode  back,  and,  seing  how  matters 
stood,  instantly  drew  a  petronel,  and  with  the  butt-end  felled  the 
stranger  to  the  ground.  Thus  liberated,  Garnet  struck  spurs  into 
his  steed,  and  the  whole  party  dashed  off  at  a  rapid  pace.  Shouts 
were  raised  by  the  bystanders,  a  few  of  whom  started  in  pursuit, 
but  the  speed  at  which  the  fugitives  rode  soon  bore  them  out  of 
danger. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  London  Bridge,  and  Viviana,  in 
some  degree  recovered  from  the  fright  caused  by  the  recent  occur- 
rence, ventured  to  look  around  her.  She  could  scarcely  believe  she 
was  crossing  a  bridge,  so  completely  did  the  tall  houses  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  street ;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  river,  caught  between  the  openings  of  these  lofty  habitations, 
she  would  have  thought  her  companions  had  mistaken  the  road.  As 
they  approached  the  ancient  gateway,  (afterwards  denominated 
Traitor's  Tower,)  at  the  Southwark  side  of  the  bridge,  she  remark- 
ed, with  a  shudder,  the  dismal  array  of  heads  garnishing  its  spikes ; 
and  pointing  them  out  to  Fawkes,  cried, 

*'  Heaven  grant  yours  may  never  be  amongst  the  number !' 

Fawkes  made  no  answer,  but  dashed  beneath  the  low  and  gloomy 
arch  of  the  gate. 

Striking  into  a  street  on  the  right,  the  party  skirted  the  walls  of 
Saint  Saviour's  Church,  and  presently  drew  near  the  Globe  theatre, 
above  which  floated  its  banner.  Adjoining  it  was  the  old  Bear- 
Garden,  the  savage  inmates  of  which  made  themselves  sufllciently 
audible.  Garnet  hastily  pointed  out  the  first*mentioned  place  of 
amusement  to  Viviana  as  they  passed  it,  and  her  reading  having 
made  her  well  acquainted  with  the  noble  dramas  produced  at  that 
unpretending  establishment — little  better  than  a  bam  in  comparison 
with  a  modem  playhouse — she  regarded  it  with  deep  interest.  An- 
other theatre — the  Swan — speedily  claimed  her  attention ;  and,  leav- 
ing it  behind,  they  came  upon  the  open  country. 

It  was  now  growing  rapidly  dark,  and  Catesby,  turning  oflfinto  a 
narrow  lane  on  the  right,  shouted  to  ^his  companions  to  keep  near 
him.  The  tract  of  land  they  were  traversing  was  flat  and  marshy. 
The  air  was  damp  and  unwholesome — for  the  swamp  had  not  been 
drained  as  in  later  times — and  the  misty  exhalations  arising  from  it 
added  to  the  obscurity.  Catesby,  however,  did  not -relax  his  pace, 
and  his  companions  imitated  his  example.  Another  turn  on  the  right 
seemed  to  bring  them  still  nearer  the  river,  and  involved  them  in  a 
thicker  fog. 

All  at  once  Catesby  stopped,  and  cried, 
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^  We  should  be  near  the  house.  And  yet  this  fog  perplexes  me. 
Stay  here  while  I  search  for  it.' 

'  If  you  leave  us,  we  shall  not  readily  meet  again,'  rejoined 
Fawkes. 

But  the  caution  was  unheeded,  Catesby  having  already  disappear- 
ed. A  few  moments  afterwards,  Fawkes  heard  the  sound  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  approaching  him ;  and,  thinking  it  was  Catesby,  he 
hailed  the  rider. 

The  horseman  made  no  answer,  but  continued  to  advance  towards 
them. 

Just  then  the  voice  of  Catesby  was  heard  at  a  little  distance,  sboat- 
ing,  *  I  was  right.    It  is  here.' 

The  party  then  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  cry,  and  perceived 
through  the  gloom  alow  building,  before  the  door  of  which  Catesby, 
who  had  dismounted,  was  standing. 

stranger  is  amongst  us,'  observed  Fawkes,  in  an  under-tone  as 
he  rode  up. 

*  Where  is  he  V  demanded  Catesby,  hastily. 

*  Here,'  replied  a  voice.    *  But  fear  nothing.    I  am  a  friend.' 

*I  must  have  stronger  assurance  than  that,'  replied  Catesby. 
*  Who  are  you?' 

*  Robert  Keyes,'  replied  the  other.  '  Do  you  not  know  my  voice  V 

*  In  good  truth  I  did  not,'  rejoined  Catesby,  *  and  you  have  spoken 
just  in  time.  Tour  arrival  is  most  opportune.  But  what  brings  you 
here  to-night  V 

*  The  same  errand  as  yourself,  I  conclude,  Catesby,'  replied  Keyes. 
I  came  here  to  see  that  all  was  in  safety.  But,  who  have  you  with 

you?' 

^  Let  us  enter  the  house,  and  you  shall  learn,'  replied  Catesby. 

With  this  he  tapped  thrice  at  the  door  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
presently  a  light  was  seen  through  the  windows,  and  a  voice  from 
within  demanded  who  knocked. 

*  Tour  master,'  replied  Catesby. 

Upon  this  the  door  was  instantly  unbarred.  After  a  hasty  greet- 
ing  between  Catesby  and  his  servant,  whom  he  addressed  as  Thomas 
Bates,  the  former  inquired  whether  aught  had  occurred  during  his 
absence ;  and  was  answered,  that,  except  an  occasional  visit  from 
Mr.  Percy,  one  of  the  conspirators,  no  one  had  been  near  the  house, 
every  thing  being  in  precisely  the  same  state  he  had  left  it. 

*  That  is  well,'  replied  Catesby.    '  Now,  then,  to  dispose  of  the 
horses.' 

AH  the  party  having  dismoimted,  their  steeds  were  led  to  a  stable 
at  the  back  of  the  premises,  by  Catesby  and  Bates,  while  the  others 
entered  the  house.  It  was  a  small,  mean-looking  habitation,  stand- 
ing  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river  side,  on  the  skirts  of  Lambeth 
Marsh,  and  its  secluded  situation  and  miserable  appearance  seldom 
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induced  any  one  to  visit  it.  On  one  side  was  a  deep  muddy  sluice 
communicating  with  the  river.  Within,  it  possessed  hut  slight  ac- 
cooimodation,  and  only  numhered  four  apartments.  One  of  the  hest 
of  these  was  assigned  to  Viviana,  and  she  retired  to  it  as  soon  as  it 
could  he  prepared  for  her  reception.  Garnet,  who  still  carried  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  hut  who  was  in  other  respects  almost  recovered  from 
his  accident,  tendered  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and  would  have 
remained  with  her  hut  she  entreated  to  he  left  alone.  On  descend- 
ing to  the  lower  room,  he  found  Cateshy,  who,  having  left  Bates  in 
care  of  the  horses,  produced  such  refreshments  as  they  had  hrought 
with  them.  These  were  scanty  enough ;  hut  a  few  flasks  of  excellent 
wine  which  they  found  within  the  house  made  some  amends  for  the 
meagre  repast.  Viviana  was  solicited  hy  Guy  Fawkes  to  join  them ; 
but  she  declined,  alleging  that  she  was  greatly  fatigued,  and  about 
to  retire  to  rest. 

Their  meal  ended,  Cateshy  proposed  that  they  should  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  powder,  as  he  feared  it  might  have  suflered 
from  being  so  long  in  the  vault.  Before  making  this  examination, 
the  door  was  carefully  barred ;  the  shutters  of  the  windows  closed ; 
and  Guy  Fawkes  placed  himself  as  sentinel  at  the  door.  A  flag  be- 
neath the  grate,  in  which  a  fire  was  never  kindled,  was  then  raised, 
and  disclosed  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  vault  beneath.  Cateshy 
having  placed  a  light  in  a  lantern,  descended  with  Keyes ;  but  both 
Grarnet  and  Oldcome  refused  to  accompany  them. 

The  vault  was  arched  and  lofty,  and,  strange  to  say,  for  its  situa- 
tion, dry — a  circumstance,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  great  thick- 
ness of  the  walls.  On  either  side  were  ranged  twenty  barrels  filled 
with  powder ;  and  at  the  further  end  stood  a  pile  of  arms,  consisting 
of  pikes,  rapiers,  demi-lances,  petronels,  calivers,  corslets,  and  mo- 
rions. Removing  one  of  the  barrels  from  its  station,  Cateshy  forced 
open  the  lid,  and  examined  its  contents^  which  he  found  perfectly 
dry  and  uninjured. 

*  It  is  fit  for  use,'  he  observed,  with  a  significant  smile,  as  he  ex- 
hibited ahandful  of  the  powder  to  Keyes,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance 
with  the  lantern ;  *  if  it  will  keep  as  well  in  the  cellar  beneath  the 
Parliament  house,  our  foes  will  soon  be  nearer  heaven,  than  they 
would  ever  be  if  left  to  themselves.' 

*  When  do  you  propose  to  transport  it  across  the  river  V  asked 
Keyes. 

'  To-night,'  replied  Cateshy.  '  It  is  dark  and  foggy,  and  fitting 
for  the  purpose.  Bates !'  he  shouted ;  and  at  the  call  his  servant  in- 
stantly descended.    '  Is  the  wherry  at  her  moorings  V 

*  She  is,  your  worship,'  replied  Bates. 

^  You  must  cross  the  river  instantly,  then,'  rejoined  Catesby,  ^aad 
proceed  to  the  dwelling  adjoining  the  Patliaineat  House,  which  we 
hired  from  Ferris.  Here  is  the  Key.  Examine  the  premiaefy'-HUid 
fcring  word  whether  all  is  secure.' 
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Bates  was  about  to  depart,  when  Keyes  volunteering  to  accompany 
him,  they  left  the  house  together.  Having  fastened  down  the  lid  of 
the  cask,  Catesby  summoned  Fawkes  to  his  assistance,  and  by  his 
help  as  many  casks  as  could  be  safely  stowed  in  the  boat  were  brought 
out  of  the  vault.  More  than  than  two  hours  elapsed  before  Bates 
returned.  He  was  alone,  and  informed  them  that  all  was  secure,  but 
that  Keyes  had  decided  on  remaining  where  he  was, — ^it  being  so 
dark  and  foggy,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  cross  the  river. 

'  I  had  some  difficulty  in  landing,'  he  added,  *  and  got  considerably 
out  of  my  course.    I  never  was  out  on  so  datk  a  night  before.* 

*  It  is  the  better  for  us,'  rejoined  Catesby.  *  We  shall  be  sure  to 
escape  observation.' 

In  this  opinion  Guy  Fawkes  concurred,  and  they  proceeded  to 
transport  the  powder  to  the  boat,  which  was  brought  up  the  sluice 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  door.  This  done,  and  the  barrels  covered 
with  a  piece  of  tarpaulin,  they  embarked,  and  Fawkes,  seizing  an  oar, 
propelled  the  skiff  along  the  narrow  creek. 

As  Bates  had  stated,  the  fog  was  so  dense,  that  it  was  wholly  im- 
possible to  steer  correctly,  and  Fawkes  was  therefore  obliged  to  trust 
to  chance  as  to  the  course  he  took.  However,  having  fuUy  regained 
his  strength,  he  rowed  with  great  swiftness,  and,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  had  gained  the  mid-stream,  when,  before  he  could  avoid  it,  he 
came  in  violent  contact  with  another  boat,  oversetting  it,  and  plung- 
ing its  occupants  in  the  stream. 

Disregarding  the  hints  and  even  menaces  of  Catesby,  who  urged 
him  to  proceed,  Fawkes  immediately  lay  upon  his  oars,  and  as  the 
water  was  perfectly  smooth,  succeeded,  without  much  difficulty,  in 
extricating  the  two  men  from  their  perilous  situation.  Their  boat 
having  drifted  down  the  stream,  could  not  be  recovered.  The  chief 
of  these  personages  was  profuse  in  his  thanks  to  his  deliverers, 
whom  he  supposed  were  watermen,  and  they  took  care  not  to  unde- 
ceive him. 

^  You  may  rely  on  my  gratitude,'  he  said,  *  and  when  I  tell  you  I 
am  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  you  will  be  satisfied  I  have  the  means  of 
evincing  it.' 

*  The  Earl  of  Salisbury!'  exclamed  Catesby,  who  was  seated  by 
Fawkes,  having  taken  one  of  the  oars.   '  Is  it  possible  V 

*  I  have  been  on  secret  state  business,'  replied  the  Earl,  ^  and  did 
not  choose  to  employ  my  own  barge.  I  was  returning  to  Whitehall, 
when  your  boat  struck  against  mine.' 

'  It  is  our  bitterest  enemy,'  observed  Catesby,  in  an  under  tone,  to 
Fawkes.    '  Fate  has  delivered  him  into  our  hand.' 

*  What  are  you  about  to  do  V  demanded  Fawkes,  observing  that  his 
companion  no  longer  pulled  at  the  oar. 

'  Shoot  him,'  replied  Catesby.  *  Keep  still  while  I  disengage  my 
petnmeL* 
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*  It  shall  not  be,'  returned  Fawkes,  laj^ing  a  firm  grasp  upon  his 
arm.    '  Let  him  perish  with  the  others.' 

^  If  we  suffer  him  to  escape  now,  we  may  never  have  sach  a  chance 
again,' rejoined  Gatesby.    ^  I  will  shoot  him.' 

*  I  say  you  shall  not,'  rejoined  Fawkes.  '  His  hour  is  not  yet 
come.' 

^  What  are  you  talking  about,  my  masters  V  demanded  the  Earl, 
who  was  shivering  in  his  wet  garments. 

'Nothing,'  replied  Catesby,  hastily.  *I  will  throw  him  over- 
board,' he  whispered  to  Fawkes. 

'  Again  I  say,  you  shall  not,'  replied  the  latter. 

*  1  see  what  you  are  afraid  of,'  cried  the  Earl.  '  You  are  smug, 
glers.  Ton  have  got  some  casks  of  distilled  waters  on  board,  and 
are  afraid  I  may  report  yon.  Fear  nothing.  Land  me  near  the 
palace,  and  count  upon  my  gratitude.' 

*  Our  course  lies  in  a  different  direction,'  replied  Catesby,  sternly. 
'  If  your  lordship  lands  at  all,  it  must  be  where  we  choose.' 

'  But  I  have  to  see  the  King  to-night.  I  have  some  important 
papers  to  deliver  to  him  respecting  the  Papists,'  replied  Salisbury. 

'Indeed!'  exclaimed  Catesby.  'We  must,  at  least,  have  those 
papers,'  he  observed,  in  a  whisper  to  Fawkes. 

'That  is  a  different  affair,'  replied  Fawkes.  'They  may  prove 
serviceable  to  us.' 

'  1%  lord,'  observed  Catesby,  '  by  a  strange  chance  you  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Catholics.  Tou  will  be  pleased  to  deliver 
these  papers  to  us. 

'  Ah  1  villains,  would  you  rob  me  V  cried  the  Earl.  '  You  shall 
take  my  life  sooner.' 

*  We  will  take  both,  if  you  resist,'  replied  Catesby,  in  a  menacing 
tone. 

*  Nay,  then,'  returned  Salisbury,  attempting  to  draw  his  sword, 
*  we  will  see  who  will  obtain  the  mastery.  We  are  equally  match- 
ed.   Come  on,  I  fear  you  not.' 

But  the  waterman  who  had  rowed  the  Earl  was  not  of  equal  cou- 
rage with  his  employer,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  conflict. 

'  It  will  be  useless  to  contend  with  us,'  cried  Catesby,  relinquish, 
ing  the  oar  to  Fawkes,  and  springing  forward.  '  I  must  have  those 
papers,'  he  added,  seizing  the  Earl  by  the  throat,  '  or  I  will  throw 
you  overboard.' 

*  I  am  mistaken  in  you,'  returned  Salisbury  j '  you  are  no  common 
mariner.' 


'  It  matters  not  who,  or  what  I  am,'  rejoined  Catesby,  fiercely. 
*  Your  papers,  or  you  die.' 

Finding  it  in  vain  to  contend  with  his  opponent,  the  Earl  was 
fain  to  yield,  and  reluctantly  produced  a  packet  from  his  doublet, 
and  delivered  it  to  him. 
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^  Tea  will  repent  this  outrage,  villain,'  he  laid. 

^  Your  lordship  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  yon  are  still  in  my 
power,'  rejoined  Catesby.  '  One  thrust  of  my  sword  will  wipe  off 
some  of  the  injuries  you  have  inflicted  on  our  suffering  party.' 

'  I  have  heard  your  voice  before,'  cried  Salisbury ;  ^  you  shall  not 
escape  me.' 

'  Your  imprudence  has  destroyed  you,'  retorted  Catesby,  clutch- 
ing the  Earl's  throat  more  tightly,  and  shortening  his  sword,  with 
the  intent  to  plunge  it  into  his  breast. 

'  Hold !'  exclaimed  Fawkes,  grasping  his  arm,  and  preventing  iht 
blow.  '  I  have  already  said  you  shcdl  not  slay  him.  You  are  in 
possession  of  his  papers.    What  more  would  you  have  V 

^  His  life,'  replied  Catesby,  struggling  to  liberate  his  arm. 

*  Let  him  swear  not  to  betray  us,'  rejoined  Fawkes.  ^  If  he  re- 
fuses,  I  will  not  stay  your  hand.' 

^  You  hear  what  my  companion  says,  my  lord,'  cried  Catesby. 
*  Will  you  swear  to  keep  silence  as  to  what  has  just  occurred  V 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Salisbury  assented,  and  Catesby  re- 
linquished his  grasp. 

During  this  time,  the  boat  had  drifted  considerably  down  the 
stream,  and,  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  Catesby  noticed  with  some 
uneasiness  that  they  were  approaching  more  than  one  vessel.  The 
Earl  of  Salisbury  also  perceived  this,  and  raised  a  cry  for  help,  but 
was  instantly  checked  by  Catesby,  who  took  a  seat  beside  him,  and 
placing  the  point  of  his  rapier  at  his  breast,  swore  he  would  stab 
him  if  he  made  any  further  clamour. 

The  threat,  and  the  dangerous  propinquity  of  his  enemy,  effectu- 
ally silenced  the  Earl,  and  Catesby  directed  Fawkes  to  make  for  the 
shore  as  quickly  as  he  could.  His  injunctions  were  obeyed,  and 
Fawkes  plied  the  oars  with  so  much  good  will,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
the  wherry  struck  against  the  steps  which  projected  far  into  the 
water,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Star  Chamber,  precisely  on  the 
spot  where  Westminster  Bridge  now  stands. 

Here  the  Earl  and  his  companion  were  allowed  to  disembark,  and 
they  had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  land  than  Guy  Fawkes  pushed  off  the 
boat,  and  rowed  as  swiftly  as  he  could  towards  the  centre  of  the 
stream.  He  then  demanded  of  Catesby  whether  he  should  make 
for  the  Parliament  House,  or  return. 

*I  scarcely  know  what  to  advise,' replied  Catesby.  *I  do  not 
think  the  Earl  will  attempt  pursuit.  And  yet  I  know  not  The 
papers  we  have  obtained  may  be  important.  Cease  rowing  for  a 
moment,  and  let  us  listen.' 

Guy  Fawkes  complied,  and  they  listened  intently,  but  could  only 
hear  the  rippling  of  the  current  against  the  sides  of  the  skiff. 

*  We  have  nothing  to  fear,'  observed  Catesby.  *  He  wiU  not  pur- 
sue  us,  or  he  cannot  find  a  boat. 
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As  he  spoke,  the  glimmer  of  torcheB  was  visible  on  the  shore,  aad 
the  plunge  of  oars  into  the  water  conyinced  him  his  opinion  wab 
erroneous. 

'  What  course  shall  we  take  V  inquired  Fawkes« 

'  I  care  not,'  replied  Catesby,  sullenly.  <  If  I  had  had  my  own  way, 
this  would  not  have  happened.' 

'  Have  no  fears,'  replied  Fawkes,  rowing  swiftly  down  the  stream. 
'  We  shall  easily  escape.' 

'  We  will  not  be  taken  alive,'  returned  Catesby,  seating  himself  on 
one  of  the  barrels,  and  hammering  against  the  lid  with  the  butt-«nd  of 
his  petrcmel.  '  I  will  sooner  blow  us  all  to  perdition  than  he  shall  cap- 
ture us.' 

'  Yon  are  right,'  replied  Fawkes.  '  By  my  patron.  Saint  James,  he 
is  taking  the  same  course  as  t>urselves.' 

*■  Well,  let  him  board  us,'  replied  Catesby.    *■  I  am  ready  for  him.' 

*  Do  as  you  think  proper  if  the  worst  occurs,'  returned  Fawkes. 
*  But,  if  we  make  no  noise,  I  am  assured  we  shall  not  be  perceived.' 

With  this,  he  ceased  rowing,  and  suffered  the  boat  to  drop  down  the 
stream.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  it  seemed  as  if  the  hostile  bark 
had  struck  completely  into  their  track,  and,  aided  by  the  current,  wad 
four  sturdy  rowers  was  swiftly  approaching. 

^  The  Earl  will  be  upon  us  in  a  few  minutes,*  replied  Catesby.  '  If 
you  have  any  prayers  to  offer,  recite  them  quickly,  for  I  swear  I  will 
be  as  good  as  my  word.' 

^  I  am  ever  prepared  for  death,'  replied  Fawkes*  *  Ha !  we  are 
saved !' 

This  last  exclamation  was  occasioned  by  his  remarking  a  large  barge, 
towards  which  they  were  rapidly  drifting. 

*  What  are  you  about  to  do  V  cried  Catesby. — *  Leap  on  board,  and 
abandon  the  skiff,  together  with  its  contents  V 

'  No,'  replied  Fawkes ;  '  sit  still,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.' 

By  this  time,  they  had  approached  the  barge,  which  was  lying  at 
anchor,  and  Guy  Fawkes,  grasping  a  boat-book,  fixed  it  in  the  vessel 
as  they  passed,  and  drew  their  own  boat  close  to  its  side — so  close, 
in  fact,  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  it. 

The  next  moment,  the  chase  came  up,  and  they  distinctly  perceived 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  seated  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  holding  a  torch. 
As  he  approached  the  barge,  he  held  the  light  towards  it ;  but  the 
skiff  being  on  the  off-side,  entirely  escaped  notice.  When  the  chase 
had  got  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  be  out  of  hearing,  the  fugitives  rowed 
swiftly  in  the  contrary  direction. 

Not  judging  it  prudent  to  land,  they  continued  to  ply  the  oars,  until 
fatigue  compelled  them  to  desist,  and  they  had  placed  some  miles 
between  them  and  their  pursuers. 

'  Long  before  thia,  the  Earl  must  have  given  up  the  chase,'  observed 
Catesby.   ^Wo  must  return  before  daybreak,  and  either  land  our 
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powder  near  the  Parliament  Honse,  or  take  it  back  to  the  vauk  at 
Lambeth.' 

^  We  shall  run  equal  risk  either  way,'  replied  Fawkes,  ^  and,  having 
yentnred  thus  far,  we  may  as  well  go  through  with  it  I  am  for  land- 
ing at  Westminster.' 

'  And  I,'  rejoined  Catesby.  '  I  do  not  like  giving  up  a  project  when 
I  have  once  undertaken  it.' 

*Tou  speak  my  sentiments  exactly,'  returned  Fawkes.  ^West- 
minster  be  it.' 

After  remaining  stationary  for  about  an  hour,  they  rowed  back  again, 
and  aided  by  the  stream,  in  a  short  time  reached  their  destination. 
The  fog  had  in  a  great  degree  cleared  off,  and  day  began  to  break  as 
they  approached  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Parliament  House.  Though 
this  was  not  what  they  desired,  in^tsmuch  as  the  light  added  to  the 
risk  they  would  have  nm  in  landing  the  powder,  it  enabled  them  to 
ascertain  that  no  one  was  on  the  watch. 

Running  swiftly  in  towards  a  sort  of  wharf,  protected  by  a  roofed 
building,  Catesby  leapt  ashore,  and  tied  the  skiff  to  a  ring  in  the  steps. 
He  then  desired  Fawkes  to  hand  out  the  powder  as  quickly  as  he 
could.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  seve- 
ral barrels  were  on  the  strand. 

'  Had  you  not  better  fetch  Keyes  to  help  us,  while  I  get  out  the 
rest  V  observed  Fawkes. 

Catesby  assented,  and  hurrying  to  the  house,  found  Keyes,  who 
was  in  great  alarm  about  them.  He  instantly  accompanied  the  other 
to  the  wharf,  and  by  their  united  efforts  the  powder  was  expeditiously 
and  safely  removed. 


The  habitation,  to  which  the  powder  was  conveyed,  adjoined,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  the  Parliament  House,  and  stood  at  the  south- 
west  corner  of  that  structure.  It  was  a  small  building,  two  stories 
high,  with  a  little  garden  attached  to  it,  surrounded  by  lofty  walls, 
and  belonged  to  Whinneard,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  wardrobe,  by 
whom  it  was  let  to  a  person  named  Ferris.  From  the  latter  it  was 
hired  by  Thomas  Percy,  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  a  relative  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  of  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak 
more  fully  hereafter,  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  now  put. 

Having  bestowed  the  barrels  of  powder  carefully  in  the  cellar,  and 
fastened  the  door  of  the  house  and  the  garden-gate  after  them,  the 
trio  returned  to  the  boat,  and  rowed  back  to  Lambeth,  where  they 
arrived  without  being  noticed.  They  then  threw  themselves  upon 
the  floor,  and  sought  some  repose  after  their  fatigue. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  they  awoke.  Garnet  and  Oldcome 
had  been  long  astir  i  but  Viviana  had  not  quitted  her  chamber. 
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Catesby's  first  object  was  to  examine  the  packet  he  had  obtained 
from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  withdrawing  to  a  comer,  he  read 
over  the  papers  one  by  one  carefuUy. 

Guy  Fawkes  watched  his  countenance  as  he  perused  them,  but 
he  asked  no  questions.  Many  of  the  documents  appeared  to  have 
little  interest,  for  Catesby  tossed  them  aside  with  an  exclamation 
of  disappointment.  At  length,  however,  a  small  note  dropped 
from  the  bundle.  Catesby  picked  it  up,  opened  it,  and  his  whole 
expression  changed.  His  brow  grew  contracted :  and,  springing 
to  his  feet,  he  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  rage,  crying,  *  It  is  as  I  sus- 
pected.   We  have  traitors  among  us.' 

*  Whom  do  you  suspect  V  cried  Fawkes. 

*  Tresham  V  cried  Catesby,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, — *  the 
fawning,  wily,  lying  Tresham.  Fool  that  I  was  to  league  him 
with  us.' 

^  He  is  your  own  kinsman,'  observed  Garnet. 

*  He  is,'  replied  Catesby  5  '  but  were  he  my  own  brother  he 
should  die.  Here  is  a  letter  from  him  to  Lord  Mounteagle,  which 
has  found  its  way  toj  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  hinting  that  a  plot  is 
hatching  against  the  state,  and  offering  to  give  him  full  information 


'  Traitor  !  false,  perjured  traitor  I'  cried  Fawkes.     *  He  must 


*  He  shall  fall  by  my  hand,'  rejoined  Catesby.  *  Stay ! 
a  plan  occurs  to  me.  He  cannot  be  aware  that  this  letter  is 
in  my  possession.  I  will  send  Bates  to  bid  him  come  hither. 
We  will  then  charge  him  with  his  criminality,  and  put  him  to 
death.^ 

'  He  deserves  severe  punishment,  no  doubt,'  replied  Garnet ; 
^  hut  I  am  unwilling  you  should  proceed  to  the  last  extremities 
with  him.' 

*  There  is  no  alternative,  father,'  replied  Catesby.  Our  safety 
demands  his  destruction.' 

Garnet  returned  no  answer,  but  bowed  his  head  sorrowfully  up- 
on  his  breast.  Bates  was  then  despatched  to  Tresham  ;  and  pre- 
parations were  made  by  the  three  lay  conspirators  for  executing 
their  fell  design. 

It  was  agreed,  that  on  his  arrival  Tresham  should  be  seized  and 
disarmed,  and  after  being  interrogated  by  Catesby  touching  the  ex- 
tent of  his  treachery,  should  be  stabbed  by  Guy  Fawkes.  This 
being  resolved  upon,  it  became  a  question  how  they  should  act  in  the 
interim.  It  was  possible  that,  after  the  loss  of  his  papers,  some  com- 
munication might  take  place  between  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Mounteagle,  and  through  the  latter  with  Tresham.  Thus  pre- 
pared, on  the  arrival  of  Bates,  Tresham,  seeing  through  their  design, 
instead  of  accompanyiDg  himi  might  give  information  of  their  re- 
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treat  to  the  officers.  The  contingency  was  by  no  means  improbable  -j 
and  it  was  urged  so  strongly  by  Garnet,  that  Gatesby  began  to  re- 
gret  his^precipitancy  in  sending  the  message.  Still,  his  cboler  was 
so  greatly  roused  against  Tresham,  that  he  resolved  to  gratify  his 
rengeance  at  any  risk. 

'  If  he  betrays  us,  and  brings  the  officers  here,  we  shall  know  how 
to  act,'  he  remarked  to  Fawkes.  '  There  is  that  below  which  will 
avenge  us  on  them  all*' 

'  True,'  replied  Fawkes.  '  But  I  trust  we  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  it.' 

Soon  after  this,  Bates  returned  with  a  message  from  Tresham 
stating  that  he  would  be  at  the  rendezvous  at  nightfall,  and  that  he 
had  important  disclosures  to  make  to  them.  He  desired  them,  more- 
over, to  observe  the  utmost  caution,  and  not  to  stir  abroad. 

'  He  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  ofier  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,' 
observed  Keyes, 

'  Impossible,'  returned  Gatesby.  '  But  he  shall  not  die  without  a 
hearing.' 

*  That  is  all  I  desire,*  returned  Keyes. 

While  the  others  were  debating  upon  the  interrogations  they 
should  put  to  Tresham,  and  further  examining  the  Earl  of  Salibury's 
papers.  Garnet  repaired  to  Viviana's  chamber,  and  informed  her 
^  what  was  about  to  take  place.  She  was  filled  with  consternation, 
and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  see  Guy  Fawkes  for  a  few  moments 
alone.  Moved  by  her  supplications.  Garnet  complied,  and  presently 
afterwards  Fawkes  entered  the  room. 

'  You  have  sent  for  me,  Viviana,'  he  said.    '  What  would  you  V 
•  '  I  have  just  heard  you  are  about  to  put  one  of  your  companions 
to  death,'  she  replied.    '  It  must  not  be.' 

*  Viviana  Radclifle,'  returned  Fawkes,  *  by  your  own  desire  you 
have  mixed  yourself  up  with  my  fortunes.  I  will  not  now  discuss 
the  prudence  of  the  step  you  have  taken.  But  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  any  attempts  to  turn  me  from  the  line  of 
conduct  I  have  marked  out  to  myself  will  fail.  Tresham  has  betray- 
ed us,  and  he  must  pay  the  penalty  of  his  treason.' 

'  But  not  with  his  life,'  replied  Viviana.  '  Do  you  not  now  per- 
ceive into  what  enormities  this  fatal  enterprise  will  lead  you  %  It  is 
not  one  crime  that  you  are  about  to  commit,  but  many.  You  consti- 
tute yourselves  judges  of  your  companion,  and  without  allowing  him 
to  defend  himself,  take  his  life.  Disguise  it  as  you  may,  it  is  assassi- 
nation— cold-blooded  assassination.' 

*  His  life  is  justly  forfeited,'  replied  Guy  Fawkes,  sternly.  *  When 
he  took  the  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  to  our  league,  he  well  knew 
what  the  consequences  would  be  if  he  violated  it.  He  has  done  so. 
He  has  compromised  our  safety.  Nay,  he  has  sold  us  to  our  ene- 
mies, and  nothing  shall  save  him. ' 
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*  If  this  is  so,'  replied  Viviana,  *  how  mach  hetter  would  it  be  to 
employ  the  time  now  left  in  providing  for  your  safety,  than  in  con- 
triving means  of  vengeance  upon  one,  who  will  be  sufficiently  pun- 
ished for  his  baseness  by  his  own  conscience.  Even  if  you  destroy 
him,  you  will  not  add  to  your  own  security,  while  you  will  commit  a 
foul  and  needless  crime,  equal,  if  not  exceeding  in  atrocity  that  you 
seek  to  punish. 

*  Viviana,'  replied  Fawkes,  in  an  angry  tone,  *  in  an  evil  hour,  I 
consented  to  your  accompanying  me.  I  now  repent  my  acquies- 
cence. But,  having  passed  my  word,  I  cannot  retract.  You  waste 
time,  and  exhaust  my  patience  and  your  own  by  these  unavailing 
supplications.  When  I  embarked  in  this  enterprise,  I  embraced  all 
its  dangers,  all  its  crimes  if  you  will,  and  I  shall  not  shrink  from 
them.  The  extent  of  Tresham's  treachery  is  not  yet  known  to  us. 
There  may  be — and  God  grant  it ! — extenuating  circumstances  in 
his  conduct  that  may  save  his  life.  But,  as  the  case  stands  at  pre- 
sent, his  offence  appears  of  that  dye  that  nothing  can  wash  it  out  but 
his  blood.' 

And  he  turned  to  depart. 

*  When  do  you  expect  this  wretched  manV  asked  Viviana,  arrest- 
ing him. 

*  At  nightfall,'  replied  Fawkes. 

*  Oh !  that  there  were  any  means  of  warning  him  of  his  danger !' 
she  cried. 

*  There  are  none,'  rejoined  Fawkes,  fiercely, — *none  that  you  can 
adopt.  And  I  must  lay  my  injunctions  upon  you  not  to  quit  your 
chamber.' 

So  saying,  he  retired. 

Left  alone,  Viviana  became  a  prey  to  the  most  'agonising  reflec 
tions.  Despite  the  strong,  and  almost  unaccountable  interest  she 
felt  in  Guy  Fawkes,  she  began  to  repent  the  step  she  had  taken  in 
joining  him,  as  calculated  to  make  her  a  party  to  his  criminal  con- 
duct. But  this  feeling  was  transient,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  firmer 
determination  to  pursue  the  good  work  she  had  undertaken. 

*  Though  slight  success  has  hitherto  attended  my  efforts,'  she 
thought ;  '  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  relax  them.  The  time  is 
arrived  when  I  may  exert  a  beneficial  influence  over  him ;  and  it 
may  be,  that  what  occurs  to-night  will  prove  the  first  step  towards 
complete  triumph.  In  any  case,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  the  meditated  atrocity.' 

With  this,  she  knelt  down  and  prayed  long  and  fervently,  and 
arose  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  her  resolution. 

Meanwhile,  no  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  purposes  'of  the 
conspirators.  Night  came,  but  with  it  came  not  Tresham.  Catesby, 
who,  up  to  this  time,  had  managed  to  restrain  his  impatience,  now 
arose,  and  signified  his  intention  of  going  in  search  of  him,  and  was 
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with  diffieulty  prevented  from  carrying  his  threat  into  execution  by 
Gay  Fawkes,  who  represented  the  folly  and  risk  of  such  a  coarse. 

'  If  he  comes  not  before  midnight,  we  shall  know  what  to  think, 
and  how  to  act,'  he  observed ; '  but  till  then  let  us  remain  tranquil.' 

Keyes  and  the  others  adding  their  persuasions  to  those  of  Fawkes, 
Catesby  sat  sullenly  down,  and  a  profound  silence  ensued.  In  this 
way,  some  hours  were  passed,  when  just  at  the  stroke  of  midnight, 
Viviana  descended  from  her  room,  and  appeared  amongst  them.  Her 
countenance  was  deathly  pale,  and  she  looked  anxiously  around  the 
assemblage.  All,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Fawkes,  avoided 
her  gaze. 

Ms  he  come  V  she  exclaimed  at  length.  '  I  have  listened  intently, 
but  have  heard  nothing.  Tou  cannot  have  murdered  him.  And  yet 
your  looks  alarm  me.  Father  Garnet,  answer  me, — ^is  the  deed 
doneV 

'  No,  daughter,'  replied  Garnet,  sternly. 

*  Then  he  has  escaped  I'  she  cried,  joyfully.  *  You  expected  him 
at  nightfall.' 

*  It  is  not  yet  too  late,'  replied  Fawkes,  in  a  sombre  tone  ;  *  his 
death  is  only  deferred.' 

^  Oh !  do  not  say  so,'  she  cried,  in  a  voice  of  agony.  ^  I  hoped 
you  had  relented.' 

At  this  moment,  a  peculiar  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  It  was 
thrice  repeated,  and  the  strokes  vibrated,  though  with  different 
effect,  through  every  bosom. 

^  He  is  here,'  cried  Catesby,  rising. 

'  Viviana,  go  to  your  chamber,'  commanded  Guy  Fawkes,  grasp- 
ing her  hand,  and  leading  her  towards  the  stairs. 

But  she  resisted  his  efforts,  and  fell  on  her  knees. 

'  I  will  not  go,'  she  cried,  in  a  supplicating  tone,  '  unless  yon  will 
spare  this  man's  life.' 

^  I  have  already  told  you  my  fixed  determination,'  rejoined  Fawkes, 
fiercely.  *  If  you  will  not  retire  of  your  own  free  will,  I  must  force 
you." 

^  If  you  attempt  it,  I  will  scream,  and  alarm  your  victim,'  she  re- 
plied. ^Mr.  Catesby,'  she  added,  ^have  my  prayers,  my  entreaties 
no  weight  with  youl    Will  you  not  grant  me  his  life  V 

^  No !'  replied  Catesby,  fiercely.  <  She  must  be  silenced,'  he  add- 
ed, with  a  significant  look  at  Fawkes. 

'  She  shall,*  replied  the  latter,  drawing  his  poniard.  '  Viviana !' 
he  continued,  in  a  voice,  and  with  a  look  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his 
intentions.    '  Do  not  compel  me  to  be  your  destroyer.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  knocking  was  repeated,  and  Viviana  uttered  a 
prolonged  and  piercing  cry.  Guy  Fawkes  raised  his  weapon^  and 
was  about  to  strike,  but  his  resolution  failed  him,  and  his  arm  drop- 
ped nerveless  to  his  side. 
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*  your  better  angel  has  conquered!'  she  eried,  clasping  his  knees. 
While  this  was  passing,  the  door  was  thrown  open  by  Gatesby,  and 

Tresham  entered  the  room. 

*  What  means  this  outcry  'P  he  asked,  looking  round  in  alarm. 
*  Ah  1  what  do  I  see  1  Viviana  Radcliffe  here.  Did  she  utter  the 
scream  V 

*  She  did,'  repUed  Viviana,  rising, '  and  she  hoped  to  warn  you  by 
it.    But  you  were  led  on  by  your  fate.' 

*Wain  me  from  what?'  ejaculated  Tresham,  starting.  'I  am 
among  friends.' 

'  You  are  among  those  who  have  resolred  upon  your  death,'  re- 
plied Viviana. 

'Ah!'  exclaimed  Tresham^  making  an  effort  to  gain  the  door,  and 
draw  his  sword. 

In  both  attempts,  however,  he  was  foiled,  for  Catesby  intercepted 
him,  while  Fawkes  and  Keyes  flung  themselves  upon  him,  and  bind- 
ing his  arms  together  with  a  sword-belt,  forced  him  into  a  chair. 

*  Of  what  am  I  accused  ?'  he  demanded,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
nge  and  terror. 

'  You  shall  learn  presently,'  replied  Catesby.  And  he  motioned  to 
Fawkes  to  remove  Viviana. 

'  Let  me  remain,'  she  cried,  fiercely.  '  My  nature  is  changed,  and 
is  become  as  savage  as  your  own.  If  blood  must  be  spilt,  I  will 
tarry  to  look  upon  it.' 

^  This  is  no  place  for  you,  dear  daughter,'  interposed  (Jamet. 

'  Nor  for  you  either,  father,'  retorted  Viviana,  bitterly ;  '  unless 
you  will  act  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  prevent  this  violence.' 

'  Let  her  remain,  if  she  wiU,'  observed  Catesby.  '  Her  presence 
need  not  hinder  our  proceedings.' 

So  saying,  he  seated  himself  opposite  Tresham,  while  the  two 
priests  placed  themselves  on  either  side.  Guy  Fawkes  took  up  a 
position  on  the  left  of  the  prisoner,  with  his  drawn  dagger  in  his 
hand,  and  Keyes  stationed  himself  near  the  door.  The  unfortunate 
captive  regarded  them  with  terrified  glances,  and  trembled  in  every 
limb. 

'  Thomas  Tresham,'  commenced  Catesby,  in  a  stem  voice,  '  you 
are  a  sworn  brother  in  our  plot.  Before  I  proceed  further,  I  will 
ask  you  what  should  be  his  punishment  who  violates  his  oath,  and 
betrays  his  confederates  1   We  await  your  answer.' 

But  Tresham  remained  obstinately  silent. 

'  I  will  tell  you,  since  you  refuse  to  speak,'  continued  Catesby. 
'  It  is  death — death  by  the  hands  of  his  associates.' 

'  It  may  be,'  replied  Tresham ;  '  but  I  have  neither  broken  my 
oath,  nor  betrayed  you.' 

*  Your  letter  to  Lord  Mounteagle  is  in  my  possession,'  replied 
Catesby.   *  Behold  it !' 
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^  Perdition !'  exclaimed  TreshAin.  '  But  you  will  not  slay  me'i  I 
hawe  betrayed  nothing.  I  hare  revealed  nothing.  On  my  sonFs 
salvation,  I  have  not !  Spare  me  !  spare  me !  and  I  will  be  a  faith- 
ful friend  in  futare.  I  have  been  indiscreet — I  own  it — but  nothing 
more.  I  hare  mentioned  no  names.  And  Lord  Mounteagle,  as  you 
well  know,  is  as  zealous  a  Catholic  as  any  now  present.' 

'Tour  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,'  pursued 
Catesby,  coldly.    ^  It  was  from  him  I  obtained  it.' 

*  Then  Lord  Mounteagle  has  betrayed  me,'  returned  Tresham,  be- 
coming pale  as  death.  ' 

*  Have  you  nothing  further  to  aDege  V  demanded  Catesby.  As 
Tresham  made  no  answer,  he  turned  to  the  others,  and  said,  ^  Is  it 
your  judgment  he  should  die  V 

All,  except  Viviana,  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

^  Tresham,'  continued  Catesby,  solemnly,  *'  prepare  to  meet  your 
fate  like  a  man.  And  do  you,  father,'  he  added  to  Garnet,  ^  proceed 
to  shrive  him.' 

'Hold  !'  cried  Viviana,  stepping  into  the  midst  of  them — '  hold  I' 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  so  authoritative,  and  with  a  look  so  comr 
manding,  that  the  whole  assemblage  were  awe-stricken.  '  If  you 
think  to  commit  this  crime  with  impunity  you  are  mistaken.  I 
swear  by  every  thing  sacred,  if  you  take  this  man's  life,  I  will  go 
forth  instantly,  and  denounce  you  all  to  the  Council.  You  may 
stare,  sirs,  and  threaten  me,  but  you  shall  find  I  will  keep  my  word.' 

*  We  must  put  her  to  death  too,'  observed  Catesby,  in  an  under 
tone  to  Fawkes,  *  or  we  shall  have  a  worse  enemy  left  than  Tresham.' 

'  I  cannot  consent  to  it,'  replied  Fawkes. 

'  If  you  mistrust  this  person,  why  not  place  him  in  restraint  V  pur- 
sued Viviana.    '  You  will  not  mend  matters  by  killing  him.' 

*She  says  well,'  observed  Garnet  5  Met  us  put  him  in  some  place 
of  security.' 

*  I  am  agreed,'  replied  Fawkes. 
'  And  I,'  added  Keyes. 

*  My  judgment,  then,  is  overruled,'  rejoined  Catesby.  *  But  I  will 
not  oppose  you.  We  will  imprison  him  in  the  vault  beneath  this 
chamber.' 

*  He  must  be  without  light,'  said  Garnet. 
'  And  without  arms,'  added  Keyes. 

*  And  without  food,'  muttered  Catesby.  *  He  has  only  exchanged 
one  death  for  another.' 

The  flag  was  then  raised,  and  Tresham  thrust  into  the  vault,  after 
which  it  was  restored  to  its  former  position. 

*  I  have  saved  you  from  the  lesser  crime,'  cried  Viviana  to  Guy 
Fawkes  j  '  and,  with  Heaven's  grace,  I  trust  to  preserve  you  from 
the  greater !' 
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A  DAYS  FISHING  IN  THE  THAMES.— COCKNEY  SPORTSMEN. 

Who  hfks  not  heard  of  a  Cockney  sportsman  1 — that  perseyering 
proselyte  of  Sir  Humphrey,  who  is  ever  willing  to  toil  for  the  plea- 
sares  of  the  '  gentle  art,'  through  rain  and  sunshine,  for  any  distance 
within  the  smoked  atmosphere  of  London.  He  talks  of  the  past  glo« 
rious  amusement ;  boasts  of  his  superior  kaowledge  and  skill ;  anti« 
cipates  a  future  landing  of  a  splendid  trout,  which  has  fanned  the 
waters  of  old  father  Thames  for  years ;  flirts  his  well-varnished  rod  ; 
casts  the  silver  line,  hooks  a  tittlebat  possessing  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  alluring  worm  upon  the  hook,  and  exclaims,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  heartfelt  joy,  *  'Evens !  'ere's  a  vopper !' 

Augustus  Brown  was  a  copyings  clerk  in  the  o&ce  of  one  Mr.  Wil- 
liamsy  a  pettifogging  attorney,  who  for  '  sharp  practice'  was  distin- 
gruished,  and  notorious  from  a  piece  of  matchless  policy, — expedient 
perhaps,  but  open  to  conscientious  scruples  in  the  minds  of  those 
persons  who  question  the  correctness  of  mstigating  perjury. 

Augustus  Brown,  like  most  attorneys'  clerks,  was  very  fond  of  gin- 
and-water,  private  theatricals,  and  fishing.  Having  obtained  the  con- 
sent  of  Mr.  Williams  for  one  day's  respite  from  his  monotonous  oc- 
cupation of  filling  up  writs  and  putting  letters  in  the  post-office,  he, 
with  three  others  in  a  similar  state  of  unalloyed  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, determined  to  have  'a  regular  day's  angling  ofiT Eel-pie  Island, 
Twickenham.  Augustus,  with  his  three  friends,  Snuffles,  Whifphles, 
and  Smith,  all  equally  desirous  for  the  sport  of  hooking  unsuspecting 
fish,  placed  themselves,  rods,  lines,  nets,  and  a  hamper  of  eatables 
and  drinkables,  upon  the  deck  of  the  Richmond  steamer  '  Firefly,' 
on  their  way  to  the  island. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  old  father  Thames  looked  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, as  the  cutters  and  wherries,  full  of  merry  folks,  were  skimming 
upon  his  bosom,  on  their  various  routes  for  fun  and  glee.  The  song 
and  chorus  sounded  clearly  and  merrily  from  a  party  in  a  swift-oared 
boat,  as  they  shot  past  the  less  ambitious  for  the  fame  of  speed. 
The  notes  of  a  bugle  ran^  far  in  the  woodlands,  charming  the^ears 
of  the  appreciating  Whifphles,  as  he  exclaimed, 

*  By  'evens,  it's — it's — it's  'evenly !' 

*  It  is ! — it  is !'  acquiesced  Smith,  in  a  tragedy  voice. 

^  Shall  we  broach  the  porter  V  asked  the  less  romantic  Snuffles, 
anxious  for  the  commencement  of  a  demolition  of  the  contents  of  the 
basket. 

*  Certainly,  if  you  please,'  replied  Augustus.  *  With  a  snack  of 
Sandwich,  the  thing  would  be  agreeable.' 

The  refreshments  were  scarcely  finished  when  Richmond  came  in 
view.  Upon  the  shore  leaped  the  friends.  Ten  shillings  were  paid 
into  the  extensive  hand  of  a  waterman  for  the  use  of  his  punt,  and 
his  labour  to  pull  the  fishermen  to  the  island,  some  short  distance  ofl^. 
Cigars  were  lighted,  more  porter  demolished,  and  since  truth  must 
be  told,  as  Whifphles  stepped  upfn  Eel-pie  Island,  hit  gait  was  not 
perfectly  steady,  and  his  eyes  appeared  strangely  glassy  and  contract^ 
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ed.  Augustus  Brown  proposed  '  a  glass  of  gin-and-water  round,  be- 
fore they  commenced  the  sport and  directing  the  waterman,  an 
amphibious  animal,  to  moor  the  punt  '  in  a  good  spot,'  they  proceed- 
ed to  the  bar-room  of  the  public  house  adjacent. 

Behind  the  bar  was  one  of  those  enchanting  creatures  who,  by 
smiling  and  screwing  up  their  lips  into  various  shapes,  have  peculiar 
attractions  for  gentlemen  in  the  habit  of  sipping  gin-and-water. 
Her  diminutive  cap,  ornamented  with  Pink  and  many-coloured  ri- 
bands, was  placed  coquettishly  on  one  side  of  her  head,  and,  to  the 
imagination  of  Augustus  Brown,  as  he  stirred  up  the  sugar  in  his 
glass,  never  was  one  of  the  fair  sex  so  sweetly  fair.  He  wanted  to 
address  the  divinity  ;  but  the  attempted  words  died  upon  his  lips, 
and  like  many  others  in  a  similar  position,  Augustus  Brown  disco- 
vered a  difficulty  in  approaching  the  magnet,  although  irresistibly 
attracted  towards  it. 

'The  day  is  going  fast,'  observed  Whifphlesj  'let  us  begin  the 
sport.' 

'  True,  true,'  rejoined  Smith. 

'  I  'aven't  done  my  grog,'  said  Snuffles. 

Augustus  Brown  replied, '  that  he  was  ready ;'  and,  after  giving  a 
fond  melting  look  to  the  bar-maid,  who  was  flirting  with  a  pair  of 
sugar-tongs,  he  with  his  friends  left,  to  commence  the  diversion. 

The  selected  spot  where  the  punt  was  moored  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded in  quiet  beauty.  The  sloping  banks  were  covered  thickly 
with  wild  flowers  i  large  willows  drooped  their  long  graceful  branch- 
es into  the  clear  stream,  causing  a  gentle  and  musical  ripple ;  a  long 
line  of  tall  antiquated  elms  upon  the  opposite  side  sent  their  deep 
and  varied  shade  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  i  and  the  bright  per- 
spective, dotted  with  handsome  villas,  ivy-clad  cots,  wood,  field,  and 
flood,  formed  as  gay  a  scene  as  the  eye  could  rest  upon. 

In  due  course  of  time,  the  anglers,  with  baited  hooks,  were  at- 
tempting to  catch — anything  in  the  shape  of  a  fish.  The  particular 
species  was  unthought  of,  and  uncared  for  i  the  bait  was  not  selected 
for  a  doomed  piscatory  tribe  ;  all  that  was  required  was  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  finny  animal.  Now  this  sweeping  measure  in  fishing,  as 
in  other  matters,  is  often  found  defective.  It  proved  to  be  so  in  this 
case ;  for,  notwithstanding  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Messrs. 
Brown,  Whifphles,  Snuffles,  and  Smith,  no  large  or  small  fish  could 
be  induced  even  to  nibble.  Tired  with  their  poor  fortune  in  pisca- 
tion,  the  fishermen  commenced  a  more  successful  amusement  of  a 
second  attack  upon  the  bottled  porter  and  sandwiches.  These  con- 
cluded, somnolency  began  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  eyes  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Augustus  Brown,  leaving  him  in  a  few  minutes  the  only  one 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  punt. 

The  quill  floats  were  bobbing  unheeded  in  the  ruffled  water,  when 
Augustus  Brown,  with  a  look  of  sudden  determination,  mingled  with 
something  of  mischief  in  it,  put  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat-pocket, 
and  extracted  half-a-crown.  The  attending  waterman  was  sitting, 
or  more  properly  lounging,  in  the  stem  of  his  wherry,  fastened  to 
a  pole  that  assisted  in  mooring  the  punt,  drinking  the  extreme  re- 
mains of  a  bottle,  when  his  attention  became  rivetted  from  a 
beckon  of  the  fingers  holding  the  silver  piece.  Obeying  the  inviting 
signal,  the  waterman  hastened  fronUiis  boat  to  the  side  of  Augustus 
Brown. 
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*  Take  out  the  poles,  and  let  the  punt  adrift,'  whispered  he,  put- 
ting the  half-crown  into  the  hand  ever  ready  to  receive  a  bribe. 

*  And  what  will  you  do,  sir  V  grinned  the  waterman,  enjoying  the 
anticipated  fun  of  seeing  the  three  sleepers  sent  upon  their  voyage. 

'  ril  be  put  on  shore  in  your  wherry,'  replied  Augustus,  unde- 
cided which  pleased  him  most,  the  idea  of  the  joke  he  was  about 
committing,  or  that  of  seeing  the  bar-maid  unobserved  by  his 
friends. 

A  few  decided  pulls  and  pushes  soon  disengaged  the  poles,  which 
served  the  purpose  of  anchors,  and  the  punt  glided  down  the  stream 
with  the  slumbering  Snuffles,  Whifphles,  and  Smith,  quietly  but  quick- 
ly. The  laughing  Augustus  Brown  was  rowed  to  the  island  by  his 
equally  amused  associate,  and  both  sat  upon  the  grass  to  watch  the 
result  with  mutual  satisfaction. 

An  eddy  in  the  current  gave  the  punt  a  sudden  twist  i  round  it 
went,  revolving  like  a  tub,  but  without  causing  a  disturbance  of  the 
sleepers'  repose.  Now  it  approached  one  side  of  the  river,  then 
whirling  away,  it  neared  the  other.  A  slight  jar  against  a  patch  of 
green  rushes  sent  it  straight  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  on 
went  the  vessel  again  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  rods  and  lines  dragged 
in  the  water,  the  hooks  occasionally  snatching  a  luckless  weed ;  and 
the  punt  in  a  short  period  became  invisible  to  the  two  watchers 
round  a  point  of  the  island,  on  its  course  towards  Richmond  bridge. 

*  What  will  become  of  your  punt,  I  wonder  V  said  Augustus,  laugh- 
ing, to  the  boatman,  as  it  vanished  from  their  sight. 

'  I  think  that  Fhad  better  follow  them,  sir.  if  they  can't  swim,  to 
prevent  any  coroner's  inquest,'  replied  the  waterman,  deliberately. 

'Goodness,  gracious!'  they  can't  swim  an  inch;  but  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  there's  any  chance  of  their  being  drowned,"  re- 
joined Augustus,  much  agitated. 

'  I  think  it's  very  probable,'  coolly  added  the  grim  Charon. 

*  Oh !  fly — pull — row  after  them,  for  Heaven's  sake  I  They  are 
the  worse  for  porter  ;  and  if  they  should  capsize,  all  would  sink  like 
— like  cracked  bottles,"  exclaimed  Augustus  Brown,  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  might  ensue  from  the  joke 
upon  Whifphles,  Snuffles,  and  Smith. 

*  Ten  to  one  they'll  get  foul  of  the  bridge ;  then  over  they  go,  to 
a  certainty,  in  thirty  feet  water  j  but  they  may  get  run  down  by  a 
steamer  afore  they  get  there,'  said  the  waterman,  with  as  much 
indifference  as  if  the  lives  of  three  kittens  were  in  danger,  instead 
of  a  trio  of  lawyer's  clerks. 

*  But,  my  good  man,  why  didn't  you  say  so  before  you  took  out 
the  poles?'  asked  Augustus,  in  an  imploring  voice. 

'Before  I  took  out  the  poles!'  repeated  the  boatman.  'Come, 
that's  fine — that  is,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  didn't  take 
out  one  yourself,  and  whether  you  didn't  bribe  me  to  take  out  the 
other  one.' 

'  Well,  but  I  had  no  idea  there  was  any  danger,'  replied  Augustus, 
clasping  his  hands  in  despair,  with  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  a  ver- 
dict for  '  manslaughter'  flitting  across  his  sanguine  imagination. 

« Nor  I  either.  How  should  I  know  the  gentlemen  couldn't  swimi' 
observed  the  boatman,  in  a  tone  of  convinced  rectitude  of  conduct. 

Augustus  Brown  inserted  hif  finger  and  thumb  again  into  the 
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pocket  from  which  the  half-crown  had  but  a  few  minutes  since  been 
taken.  In  a  corner  was  secreted  half  a  sovereign,  the  last,  the  very 
last  coin  in  the  possession  of  Augustus  Brown.  As  if  reluctant  to 
be  taken  from  its  snug  quarters,  it  slipped  from  the  pinch  of  its  right- 
ful owner,  and  not  until  the  pocket  was  turned  '  inside  out '  could 
the  sly  bit  of  gold  be  brought  from  its  lurking-place. 

However  devoid  of  the  love  of  lucre  a  man  might  be,  his  unequi- 
vocal regret  upon  the  separation  between  him  and  his  only  remaining 
piece  of  money,  would  be  very  natural.  Augfustus  looked  at  the 
shining  coin  with  hesitation ;  its  bright  surface  nearly  tempted  him 
to  replace  it ;  but  the  boatman,  as  if  aware  of  the  secret  thoughts  of 
the  unfortunate  possessor,  decided  his  conflicting  emotions  by  giving 
his  opinion,  that  *  the  gentlemen  were  not  far  off  the  bridge  now,  if 
not  already  drowned.'  This  stroke  of  policy  released  the  golden 
prize  from  the  digits  of  Augustus  Brown  into  those  of  the  boatman, 
with  an  entreaty  to  him  '  to  make  all  haste,  and  save  from  impending 
danger  the  unhappy  destined  Whifphles,  Snuffles,  and  Smith.' 

The  gold  acted  as  a  strong  impulse  to  the  movements  of  the  boat- 
man,  who  jumped  into  his  wherry,  and  was  some  ymrds  from  the 
shore  before  Augustus  Brown  had  an  opportunity  of  joining  him. 

*  Stop — stop,    ril  go  with  you,'  he  cried. 

*  No,  you'd  better  not,  sir,'  replied  the  boatman,  pulling  lustily 
away.    *  Your  weight  would  hinder  me.' 

*  fiut  I  much  prefer  it,'  bawled  Augustus. 

'  I'll  get  back  before  nightfall,'  replied  the  boatman,  pretending 
not  to  hear. 

*  Come  back  now,'  hallooed  Augustus  Brown,  in  a  furious  voice. 
The  order  was  unheeded  by  the  boatman  ;  he  rowed  as  fast  as  he 

could,  until  he  was  out  of  the  sight  of  his  employer,  and  then,  resting 
upon  his  oars,  he  indulged  in  a  loud  roar  of  laughter.  *  I  shall  make 
a  good  day's  work  o'  this,'  said  he,  at  its  conclusion.  *  I  wonder 
where  those  fellows  have  run  a-ground.'  Scarcely  had  he  said  this 
when  three  voices  were  heard  loudly  calling  for  help. 

'  Ha !  ha !  ha !  there  they  are,  as  I  expected,'  exclaimed  the  boat- 
man, pulling  towards  the  spot  from  whence  the  sounds  issued. 

Upon  a  mud-bank,  covered  with  tall  rushes,  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  the  punt  rested.  The  concussion  woke  the  sleeping  fishermen, 
and  never  did  eyes  express  greater  wonderment  than  theirs.  Luxu- 
riant water-lilies  surrounded  them,  upon  which  the  dragon-fly  buzzed 
and  flitted.  A  swan  with  her  cygnets  glided  from  the  rushes  into 
the  water,  frightened  by  the  intrusion  upon  her  floody  home,  and 
hissed  her  dissatisfaction  at  the  interlopers.  Surprise  rendered 
them  silent  for  some  time  after  waking  to  a  knowledge  of  their  un- 
enviable state ;  but  at  length  it  was  decided  that  all  should  use  the 
utmost  power  of  their  lungs  to  obtain  assistance  for  an  escape  from 
vegetating  upon  a  mud-bank. 

'  I  wonder  how  the  deuce  we  got  here!'  said  Snuffles,  in  a  nervous 
voice. 

*  Never  mind  that,'  said  Smith,  in  his  deep-toned  notes,  *  What  we 
have  now  to  think  of  is,  to  ffet  ofl^.' 

*  True,  most  true,'  coincided  Whifphles,  ready  to  agree  with  any 
one  upon  the  subject  of  getting  off*. 

The  three,  very  pale,  and  much  frightened,  commenced  a  loud 
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appeal  for  *  help.'  Each  thinking  of  his  own  preseryation  more 
than  of  his  companions,  the  ahsence  of  Augustus  Browi^had  not  been 
noticed  by  either,  until  Whifphles,  resting  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
breath,  saw  the  vacant  seat  which  Brown  had  occupied. 

*  Heaven  and  earth  !  where's  Brown  V  exclaimed  he,  spectral 
white  with  a  presentiment  of  death,  and  pointing  to  the  empty 
place. 

Smith  and  Snuffles  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  seat,  then  upon  each 
other's  eyes  filling  with  salt  tears.  The  former  snatched  the  hand- 
kerchief  of  the  latter, — not  possessing  one  of  his  own, — to  check  the 
course  of  the  briny  drops  now  streaming  from  their  secret  springs, 
as  oflferings  to  the  shrine  of  friendship  for  the  supposed  lost  Augus- 
tas Brown. 

That  worthy  member  of  society  was  at  this  precise  moment  try- 
ing to  obtain  a  salute  from  the  assumed  reluctant  rosy-lips  of  the 
flirting  barmaid. 

'  Poor  Brown  !'  groaned  Smith.    *  What  will  his  mother  say  V 
'  Help  !  help !'  screaihed  Whifphles^  his  excitement  increasing 
at  the  idea. 

Then  followed  a  simultaneous  shout  for  assistance,  which  reached 
the  ears  of  the  searching  boatman. 

*'  All  right,  gentlemen  !'  exclaimed  he,  rowing  up  to  them  unper- 
ceived  in  the  rear,  nearly  screened  from  sight  by  the  broad  and  top- 
pmg  flags. 

Never  did  a  countenance  so  ill-favoured  meet  with  such  looks  of 
admiration  as  the  coarse,  beer-drinking-for-ever  face  of  the  boatman 
emerging  from  the  rushes.  Never  did  words  gratify  ears  more  than 
those  just  uttered  in  one  of  the  least  euphonious  voices  allotted  to 
a  member  of  the  human  family. 

*  Stop  one  moment,  sirs,'  said  he,  as  the  ardent  three  were  ready 
for  a  scramble  into  his  wherry  i  '  I'll  give  ye  a  hand,  or  we  may  aU 
go  over.' 

This  caution  acted  upon  their  excited  nerves  as  a  material  cooler ; 
and  with  admirable  order  each  was  handed  to  the  stem  seat  in  the 
boat.  When  convinced  of  their  own  safety,  each  began  to  inquire 
clamorously  for  *  his  dear  friend,  Brown.' 

'  All  in  good  time  you  shall  hear  about  him,'  replied  the  boatman, 
*•  Wait  till  I  shove  off  the  punt,  and  get  her  in  tow.' 

Two  or  three  vigorous  and  scientific  pushes  with  a  boat-hook  ef- 
fected a  clearance  f  rom  the  bank,  and,  taking  the  vessel  in  tow,  the 
boatman  splashed  his  oars  into  the  water,  and  said  that  ^  he  was 
ready  to  scull  them  anywhere  they  pleased  to  go,' 

^  Yes ;  but  tell  us  what  has  become  of  poor  Brown  first,  replied 
Whifphles,  the  most  interested  of  the  party,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Augustus  having  borrowed  divers  sums  at  divers  times,  varying 
from  two  shillings  to  three  halfcrowns,  from  his  better.conditioned 
exchequer. 

The  boatman,  perceiving  the  extreme  anxiety  of^he  trio,  to  learn 
the  secret  in  his  possession,  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for  obtain- 
ing an  additional  bribe,  and,  with  a  look  worthy  of  a  crafty  diplo. 
matist,  replied,  that  *  he  had  been  paid  ten  idiillings  not  to  say  a  word 
about  the  gentleman,  or  anything  of  the  tracsactioA.' 

As  a  matter  of  coarse  this  information  added  lo  tbe  mystery  of 
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the  ocearrence.  A  council  was  held  by  the  astonished  three  in  a  low 
whisper,  and.  a  decision  unanimoasly  agreed  upon  that  a  sum  be  of- 
fered to  purchase  the  strange  and  unacoountable  history  from  the  in- 
dividual now  asking  whether  '  he  was  to  pull  them  up  or  down«' 

*'  Suppose  we  give  you  five  shillings  a-head  to  tell  us,'  said  Smith. 

'  Then  I  shall  spht  immediately  ;  as  it's  a  principle  with  me  aP 
ways  to  let  the  best  ofier  regulate  my  market  with  anything,'  replied 
the  boatman. 

The  money  was  doled  out,  and  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  informer, 
whose  anticipation  of  '  making  a  ffood  day's  work  of  the  afiair'  be* 
came  realized  with  this  additional  sum. 

To  describe  the  indignation  of  Messrs.  Snuffles,  Whifphles, 
and  Smith  ;  their  loud  expressions  of  contempt  at  Augustus  Brown's 
mean  conduct  in  taking  advantage  of  their  toorporterish  and  sleepy 
state,  is  impossible.  They  were  somewhat  cttisoled  with  the  know- 
ledge that  the  practical  joke  had  occasioned  the  perpetrator  of  it 
some  trouble,  corresponding  with  their  own  fears. 

*'  To  think  of  being  alarmed  for  nothing  at  all !'  exclaimed  Whif- 
phles, '  it's  a  shame  !  a  'orrible  shame  !  It's  worse  than  having 
something,  because  one's  consoled  at  knowing  he  ain't  been  made  a 
fool  of.' 

*  That's  my  opinion,'  added  Smith. 

'  And  so  it  is  mine,'  coincided  Snuffles. 

*  Now  then,  gentlemen,  just  say  which  it  is  to  be — up  to  the 
Island,  or  down  to  the  Bridge,'  said  the  boatman,  wishing  to  get  dis- 
missed now  that  he  had  obtained  all  that  was  to  be  had. 

'  Let  us  go  to  town  without  Brown,  and  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 
I  know  that  he  hasn't  a  sixpence  left,'  suggested  the  revengeful 
Whi^hles. 

*  We  will — we  will,'  said  Smith,  rubbing  his  hands  with  delight 
at  the  soothing  idea. 

'  Delicious  thought !'  from^  Snuffles,  concluded  the  arrangement. 

*  Pull  away  to  the  bridge,'  ordered  Whifphles,  and  towards  it  the 
boatman  rowed. 

The  last  bell  was  ringing  on  board  the '  Firefly.'  On  deck  leaped 
the  three  friends. 

^  Cast  off  that  rope  !'  bawled  the  Ci^ain,  and  on  paddled  the 
steamer. 

'  Don't  go  to  the  Island,'  hallooed  Smith  to  the  boatman,  just  as 
they  had  started. 

*  You  may  be  sure  I  sha'nt,  sir,'  replied  he. 
How  shall  we  be  sure  V  screamed  Whifphles. 

'  Because  he  ain't  got  no  more  money,'  shouted  the  boatman, 
with  a  total  disregard  to  negatives,  but  a  special  observance  of  the 
truth. 

Hours  past  by  ;  the  sun  had  set,  and  bright  Venus  was  glancing 
her  fickle  beam  upon  this  dull,  sublunary  planet ;  but  no  news  ar- 
rived to  the  distracted  Augrustus  Brown  of  the  fate  of  his  friends. 
There  he  was,  upon  EeLpie  Island,  pacing  up  and  down  a  narrow 
^ass-plot,  with  agony  in  his  step,  despair  in  his  look.  Occasionally 
he  would  stop  in  his  hurried  gait  to  look  through  the  increasing 
misty  folds  upon  the  water,  for  the  approach  of  the  boat.  As  the 
shades  of  evening  deepened  he  relied  upon  hia  ear  for  the  expected 
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arrival ;  his  heart  beat  quick  as  the  splash  of  a  distant  oar  gave 
hope  of  a  consummation  of  his  wishes ;  but  '  hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick and  he  at  last  determined  to  drown  his  care  in  gin- 
an'-water.  Proceeding  to  the  inn,  he  directed  the  fascinating  bar- 
maid '  to  mix  him  a  glass.'  His  spirits  rose  as  the  spirits  sank ; 
but  the  last  had  scarcely  been  drained  from  the  glass  when  the 
thought  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  no  likeness  of  her  Majesty  upon 
the  meanest  coin  graced  his  purse,  or  chafed  the  lining  of  his  pocket. 
Supposing  his  friends,  Whifphles,  Snuffles,  and  Smith,  did  not  re- 
turn, how^was  he  to  get  back  to  London  1  How  was  the  gin-an'- 
water  to  be  paid  for  %  Such  were  the  mental  queries  of  Augustus 
Brown,  whose  visage  bore  deep  marks  of  the  distress  of  his  tortured 
mind. 

'  What  am — ^what  mall  I  do  !'  exclaimed  he,  forgetting  the  pre- 
sence of  the  charming  barmaid. 

'  What's  the  matter,  sir  V  inquired  she,  with  a  little  toss  of  .the 
diminutive  cap.    '  You  seem  in  a  quandary.' 

'  I  am  in  a  quandary,'  groaned  Brown,  slapping  his  forehead  like 
a  confused  prime-minister. 

Suddenly  he  withdrew  his  fingers  from  his  pressed  brow,  and 
dived  both  hands  deeply  into  the  pockets  of  his  trowsers, — signs  of 
flattering  hope,  and  deep  resolve. 

'  Gentlemen  in  difficulties'  have  frequently  applied  the  bonds  of 
Hymen  to  pay  ofl"  bonds  of  another  description.  The  speculations 
of  the  present  day  in  matrimony  are,  generally,  of  so  pecuniary  a 
description,  that  connubial  felicity  would  be  more  correctly  described 
by  the  term  of  '  a-matter-of-money,'  instead  of  the  one  more  gene- 
rally used. 

Augustus  Brown  thought  the  barmaid  pretty  in  the  morning, 
when  he  first  saw  her ;  but  now  was  convinced  that  she  was  beauti- 
ful. He  was  unmarried,  and  so  was  she,  evidently,  from  no  ring  en- 
circling the  finger,  doomed  to  announce  publicly  the  double-in-one 
state.  He  had  no  less  a  sum  than  eighteen  shillings  a-week ;  dinner 
for  one  is  dinner  for  two.  No  doubt  a  sum  had  been  saved — as  bar- 
maids invariably  have  accounts  at  savings'-banks  :  the  gin-an'- 
water  need  not  be  paid  for.  Besides,  if  success  attended  him,  a 
small  advance  might  be  olitaified,  to  get  to  the  office  by  the  appoint- 
ed hour  ill  the  morning.  Such  were  the  reflections  of  Augustus, 
that  determined  him  to  pop  the  interrogatory  immediately  to  the 
barmaid,  and  escape  from  his  most  pressing  annoyances,  if  prac- 
ticable. 

*  His  lovo  sincere,  his  thoughts  immacuUte ; 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth.' 

The  stars  were  propitious.  Augustus  Brown  pleaded  his  case 
well — well,  because  successful. 

From  being  as  unhappy  a  Brown  as  ever  breathed  the  pure  air  of 
Twickenham,  or  sipped  a  glass  of  gin-an'-water  upon  Eel.pie  Island, 
Augustus  became  one  of  me  happiest ;  all  his  expectations  were  to 
be  realized,  and,  when  he  stretched  his  wearied  limbs  upon  a  cot 
prepared  by  the  hands  pf  the  equally-pleased  barmaid,  did  a  thought 
of  the  fate  of  his  friends  occupy  his  attention  for  a  moment — it  was 
but  for  a  moment.    Soft  slumber  soon  sealed  his  eyelids.  He 
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dreamed  of  fat  small  boys,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  dancing  in  the  air, 
and  throwing  white  favours  at  each  other's  heads.  The  scene 
changed,  and  he  saw  his  companions  sticking  in  a  muddy  pool,  up 
to  their  chins.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  clutch  one  of  them  ; 
but,  missing  his  hold,  fell  out  of  bed. 

•  D — ^n  Whi^hles,  Snuffles,  and  Smith,'  said  he,  sprawling  upon 
the  floor. 


A  TALE  OF  A  CALF  ; 


OR,  '  DOING'  A  OENSD  ABME. 


Most  folks  with  virtuous  mdignation 
Would  *  flare-up'  at  the  imputation, 

i However  well-ndeserved  the  same,) 
Jpon  their  fair  and  honest  fame. 
Of  trickery,  and  double-dealing. 
And  such-like  covert  arts  of  stealing. 
Which  don't  amount  to  downright 
robbery. 

At  which  you  could  *  kick  up  a  bob- 
bery,' 

But  just  sail  near  enough  the  wind 
To  leave  the  impression  on  your  mind 
That  youVe  been  regularly  *  done,' 
Of  which  few  persons  see  the  fun. 
Yet,  somehow,  these  same  honest 
people 

Their  principle  in  practice  keep  ill ; 
For,  though  theyM  talk  of  hostile 
meeting, 

And  mayhaj)  treat  vou  to  a  beating, 
If  you  but  hinted  they  were  cheating, 
And,  rather  than  defraud  their  neigh- 
bour. 

Would  undergo  twelvemonths'  hard 
labour : 

They  think  it  quite  a  diflerent  thin^ 
To  chouse  our  Sovereign  Lord  3ie 
King; 

'Or  rather,  now-a-days,  I  mean 
Her  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 
That  is,  in  fact,  they  reckon  smug- 


A  very  clever  kind  of  juggling ; 
And,  that  they  may  the  better  do  it, 
aye 

Exert  their  utmost  ingenuitv. 
And,  certes,  'tis  some  consolation 
To  soften  down  one's  indignation 
At  being  hurried  to  that  l^e 
Of  travellers,  the  custom-house. 
And  there  watched  as  by  cat  a  mouse. 
While  they  your  luggage  are  unpack- 
ing» 

And  every  trunk  nd  bag  ransacking. 


Turning  your  chattels  topsy-turvy. 
And  treating  them  in  way  most  scurvy, 
To  search  if  'midst  the  various  par^ 
tides 

There  lie  hid  any  smuggled  articles. 
I  say  you  feel  a  satisfacticm, 
As  if  you'd  done  a  worthy  action. 
To  know  that,  spite  of  all  their  prying, 
They've  missed,  in  some  snug  owner 
lyiwgi 

No  end  of  gloves,  or  Brussels  lace^ 
Or  satins,  as  may  be  the  case, 
Thinffs  which  you've  fetched  across 

me  Channd, 
(Whose  billows  often  make  a  man  ill !) 
With  sundry  other  odds  and  ends, 
As  presents  to  yonr  lady  friends ; 
All  specimens  of  foreign  finery. 
That  ne'er  were  wrought  by  home 

machinery. 
And  should,  in  consequence,  pay  duty 
Ere  they  adom  a  native  beauty. 
Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  a  slory 
To  illustrate  the  case  before  ye, 
That  somehow  men  are  all  inclined. 
If  but  occasion  they  can  find, 
To  cheat  the  royal  revenue, 
Nor,  as  they  are  enjoined  to  do, 
Give  custom  to  whom  custom's  due ; 
No  matter  whence  those  customs  rise. 
From  tolls,  or  taxes,  or  excise. 
*  Be 't  known  to  all  men  by  these  pre- 
sents,' 

That,  to  raise  money  from  the  peasants, 
And  other  traders,  who  brin^  down 
Their  country  wares  to  sell  m  town. 
There  stands  in  every  road  in  France 
A  bureau  d^octroi^  in  advance 
Of  each  town's  suburbs,  where  they 
levy 

A  toll  proportionally  heavy 

On  every  article  that  passes ; 

On  pigs,  and  sheep,  and  fowls,  and 
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On  vin  du  payt^  and  corn,  and  brandy, 
And  other  things  which  they  command 
ye: 

And,  deuced  sharp  those  gensd'armes 
look 

That  none  escape,  by  hook  or  crook, 
From  *  forking  out'  tne  full  amount, 
For  every  item  of  the  account ; 
And   they  must  sure  be  '  artful 
dodgers' 

Who  can  evade  such  prying  codgers; 
Though  many  *  try  it  on,'  and  so 
A  few  succeed,  as  I  shall  show. 
It  happened  that  (no  matter  where 
It  might  be,  Dieppe  or  St.  Omer,) 
An  honest  butcher  went  one  day 
A  call  professional  to  pay 
To  some  old  farmer  near  the  town. 
Whose  grazing-stock  held  high  re- 
nown, 

And  purchase  for  his  week's  supply. 
Unless  he  found  the  price  too  high, 
A  well-fed  calf,  or  some  such  beast, 
On  which  his  customers  to  feast 
One  was  selected  from  the  lot, 
Which  Jean  said  was  the  best  he'd 
got. 

And  asked,  of  course,  a  longish  price. 
Which  Pierre  refused  him  in  a  trice. 
Saying,  he  asked  too  much  by  half 
For  such  a  *  morceau^  of  a  calf. 
On  this  they  set  to  work  and  grmn- 
bled, 

And  haggled,  'sacre'd,'  swore,  and 

stumbled 
Upon  some  rather  awkward  names. 
Which  added  fuel  to  the  flames. 
And  might  perchance  have  led  to  mur' 

thery 

Had  they  proceeded  any  further. 
But  luckily  a  Frenchman's  quarrel. 
As  Johnny  Crapaud  does  but  spar  ill, 
After  a  wordy  contest  ends, 
In  general  in  makiDg  friends — 

*  Eh  bien,'  the  former  says  at  last. 
After  this  litUe  breeze  was  past, 

*  Though  on  the  price  we  can't  agree. 
You're  a  good  customer  to  me, 

And  so  for  once,  to  make  things  plea- 
sant, 

I'll  make  you  of  the  calf  a  present ; 
But,  mind  you,  Pierre,  on  one  condi- 
tion, 

Which  is,  despite  the  prohibition, 
That,  while  to  town  the  beast  convey- 
ing, 

You  pass  the  octr<n  without  payin^r.' 

*  Done !'  cries  the  butcher ;  *  come,  rll 

take  it, 

Since  you  are  willing  thus  to  stake  it ; 


And  that  genad'arme,  at  any  soeh 

man. 

If  I  don't  chouse  him,  I'm  a  Dutch- 
man! 

But  will  you  be  so  ffood  as  lend  me 
That  do^  of  yours  there  to  attend  me !' 
His  willm^ess  did  Jean  express. 
Though  Pierre's  intent  he  could  not 


So  without  asking  his  permission, 
Afler  some  srowls  ana  opposition, 
He  cramm'd  the  dog  into  a  sack. 
And  trudged  off  with  him  on  his  back, 
Giving  him  now  and  then  a  licking. 
To  stop  his  howling  and  his  kicki^, 
Until  at  last  the  brute  lay  quiet. 
And  didn't  dare  to  make  a  riot. 
The  octroi  reach'd,  he  never  stay'd. 
But  look'd  as  if  he  wish'd  to  evade 
The  keeper's  eye,  and  hasten'd  onward, 
Directing  still  his  progress  townward. 
Old  Cerberusj  as  he  expected, 
A  something  from  his  look  suspected. 
Which  made  him  think  all  was  not 
right; 

So,  in  a  manner  most  polite. 
He  forthwith  called  the  ^emman  back. 
And  ask'd  him  what  was  in  his  sack. 
^Je  vous  assure,  Monsieur,  ce  n'est 
rien,' 

Says  Pierre,  *qu'un  pauvre  b^te  de 
chien, 

Dont  un  de  mes  amis  m'a  fait 
Le  cadeau — voilJi  tout  ce  que  c'est !' 
*  Tell  that  to  the  marines,'  says  t'other ; 
*So,  come,  let's  see,  without  more 
bother. 

What  you've  got  in  that  sack.  I'll 
wager 

It's  no  dog.   I'm  too  old  a  stager 
To  humbug  thus,  you  may  depend 
wi't; 

And  I  must  know — so  there's  an  end 
on't !' 

Pierre  made  a  well-feign'd  opposition 
Before  he  deign'd  to  make  submission. 
Grumbling  that,  if  he  oped  the  sack, 
The  dog  would  cut  him,  and  run  back, 
And  he  should  have  his  toil  and  trouble, 
By  running  after  him,  made  double, 
Fmdinff,  at  length,  remonstrance  vain, 
(Just  wnat  he  wish'd,  his  end  to  gain,) 
He  quietly  untied  the  string. 
And  so  contrived  that  one  good  spring 
Set  free  the  do?,  who,  not  admirm^ 
His  narrow  birtn,  with  speed  untiring, 
And  Pierre's  loud  voice  his  tenor 

heightening. 
Bolted  off  home  like  <buUer'd  light- 
ning.' 
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*I  told  you  how  'twould  be,'  8a3r8 
Rerre; 

'  It's  fit  to  make  a  bishop  swear !' 
So  growlinff  forth,  as  if  m  spite, 
Some  words  *  unfit  for  ears  polite,' 
He  started  ofi*,  as  in  pursuit 
Of  his  emancipated  brute ; 
While  Cerherusy  thinking  it  good  fun, 
Laugh'd  at  the  mischief  he  had  done. 
Returning  to  his  firiend's  abode, 
A  little  way  along  the  road, 
Pierre  didn't  stop  the  dog  to  search. 
Which  thus  had  lefl  him  in  the 
lurch. 

Because,  as  you  may  take  for  granted. 
The  dog  was  not  the  thing  he  wanted ; 


:  OF  LIFE. 

But  this  time,  as  was  his  intent. 
He  bagg'd  the  calf^  and  off  he  went. 
The  geo^'arme,  seeing  him  once  more 
With  the  same  sack  he  had  before. 
Of  course  concluded  'twas  the  dog, 
And  onwards  sufier'd  Pierre  to  jog. 
Observing  archly,  as  he  pass'd. 
He  saw  he'd  caught  the  dog  at  last. 
And  hoped  Monsieur  was  none  the 
worse 

After  his  unexpected  *  course.' 
Pierre  answer'd  nothing,  but  within 
Himself  thought,  'Let  them  laugh 

that  win ;' 
For,  after  cheating  this  old  stager. 
He  gain'd  his  calf,  and  won  his  wager. 

A.  R.  W. 


THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE. 

*  Mirth  and  motion  prolong  life.' — Adernbtht. 

Human  life  is  a  mere  dance — ^the  nursery  a  hawl-xoom  !  Old  maids 
and  bachelors,  for  want  of  partners,  are  compelled  to  exhibit  in  fnpas 
$eul.  Knavery  practises  the  shuffle^  while  pride,  prudence,  and  expe- 
rience are  professors  of  the  art  of  cutting.  Courage  teaches  the  ^  en 
avant,^  and  discretion  (*  the  better  part  of  valour')  the  '  en  arriere,* 
Some  are  happy  in  their  choice  of  *  partners  5'  while  many  are  doomed 
to  go  through  the  whole '  dance'  with  the  dowerless  and  disagreeable 
Mis-Fortunes  and  Mis-Chances. 

The  ambitious  and  would-be-great  are  continually  struggling  to 
show  off  in  a  particular  ^  set  f  but,  notwithstanding  the  pains  they 
take  in  their  '  steps,'  frequently  experience  the  mortification  of  a 

*  dos-ordosj  when  they  are  anxiously  exerting  all  their  efforts  for  a 
smiling  *  vis'd'vis.^ 

These  are  the  '  ups  and  downs'  of  the  *  dance.'  The  '  lords  of 
the  creation'  (with  few  exceptions)  are  very  awkward  and  ungainly ; 
while  '  lovely  woman'  is  most  generally  perfect  in  the  *  figure.' 

Love  is  generally  '  master  of  the  ceremonies  ;'  but,  being  rather 
pur^blind,  makes  the  most  ridiculous  mistakes  in  introducing  ^  part* 
ners ;'  and,  although  Avarice  (who  officiates  in  the  higher  circles)  is 
lynx-eyed,  he  commits  as  many  errors  in  '  coupling'  the  company  as 
his  coadjutor. 

Hope  illuminates  the  '  festive  scene,'  and  away  they  bound  on  the 

*  light  fantastic  toe* — hands  across — down  the  middle — up  again  ! — 
till  Time  steps  in,  and  throws  a  damp  upon  their  merriment— the 
piper  stops  for  '  want  of  breath,'  and — the  dance  ends ! 
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BT  ABRAHAM  BLDBR,  BSQ. 

The  Antiquary  and  myself  were  one  day  walkinp^  along  the  shore 
at  Ventnor,  looking  at  the  summer  waves  twinklmg  in  succession 
upon  the  beach.  At  length  the  Antiquary  pointed  out  to  me  a  place 
where  a  piece  of  land,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  missing  its  sup- 
port below,  had  slipped  several  yards  down  the  declivity. 

'  There,  you  see,  Mr.  Elder,'  said  he,  ^  it  is  the  solid  earth  that 
keeps  continually  changing  its  position,  while  the  restless  and  varia- 
ble ocean  alone  preserves  its  level  from  age  to  affe.'  The  learned 
old  gentleman  then  dived  deeper  into  geology,  and  went  on  explain- 
ing how  the  undercliff  was  formed.  In  case  the  gentle  reader 
should  happen  never  to  have  visited  it,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  consists  of  very  high  land ;  but  a  long 
strip  of  it,  averaging  perhaps  half  a  mile  in  width,  appears  to  have 
cracked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  hill,  and  sunk  down  to  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  I,  ^  that  the  great  mass  off  the  underclifl*  upon 
which  yon  town  is  built  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  world, — as  old  as  the 
flood,  at  any  rate.' 

'  Some  part  of  it,  indeed,'  he  replied,  '  may  be  so ;  but  the  cause 
even  here  is  in  continual  operation.  So  late  as  the  year  1818,  a  con- 
siderable land-slip  took  place  in  the  same  part ;  another  preceded  it 
in  the  year  1810  ;  both  together  are  estimated  to  have  carried  away 
about  eighty  acres  of  land.    We  will  walk  here  by  and  by.' 

While  the  antiquary  and  myself  were  carrying  on  this  learned  dis- 
quisition, a  young  man  attracted  my  notice,  as  he  reclined  upon  a 
rock  by  the  shore,  with  a  book  before  him  ;  be  seemed  however  to 
be  rather  counting  the  waves  as  they  fell  upon  the  beach,  than  occu- 
pied with  the  contents  of  the  book.  The  Antiquary's  dissertation 
upon  the  geology  of  the  undercliff,  which  he  was  just  near  enough 
to  hear,  evidently  arrested  his  attention.  At  length  he  rose,  and  ap- 
proached nearer  to  us,  apparently  balancing  in  his  mind  a  desire  of 
joining  our  party  and  a  fear  of  intruding.  I  therefore  opened  a  con- 
versation with  him  by  one  or  two  trivial  remarks. 
r  The  Antiquary  added,  ^  I  presume,  sir,  that,  like  ourselves,  you  are 
amusing  yourself  with  touring  round  the  island.' 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  with  a  kind  of  quiet  resigned  me- 
lancholy 'y  there  was  even  a  smile  upon  his  lips. 

"  No,  sir,'  he  replied.  *  I  have  come  here  upon  the  some  errand 
with  many  of  brighter  hopes,  and  better  worldly  prospects — ^I  have 
come  here  to  die. 

I  here  observed  the  paleness  of  his  complexion,  and  that  spot  of 
colour  upon  his  cheek,  with  a  clearly  defined  outline,  which  so  fre- 
quently attends  consumption. 

'  I  perceive  you  look  delicate,'  answered  the  Antiquary, '  and  con- 
clude that  you  have  been  recommended  to  try  the  warm  air  of  this 
place  for  the  recovery  of  your  health.  I  am  sorry  that  you  should 
add  despondency  to  your  other  ailments.  A  cheerful  mind  is  ever 
the  readiest  path  to  health.' 
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^  You  mistake  me,  sir,'  replied  the  young  man ;  ^  I  am  neither  de- 
sponding nor  yet  unhappy.   I  have  even  a  feeling  within  me  that  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  fresh  air  which  comes  from  the  sea, 
might  restore  me  to  health  and  vigour ;  but  my  better  reason  tells 
me  that  these  are  but  the  very  symptoms  of  consumption.  How 
seldom  does  the  consumptive  patient  give  up  the  hope  of  recovery 
till  long,  long  after  every  chance  is  gone  t    I  have  seen  others  that 
were  dear  to  me  fade  away  month  by  month  like  this ;  but  I  have  re- 
solved not  to  be  deceived  myself.    I  leave  the  world  without  regret, 
and  without  repining.    I  love  to  sit  here  in  the  sun,  looking  at  its 
light  dancing  upon  the  waves.    There  is  something  in  the  sight  and 
sound  of  water,  whether  a  lake,  the  sea,  or  a  waterfall,  that  has,  and 
always  had,  a  kind  of  magical  charm  which  it  throws  over  me. 
Wherever  I  see  the  light  glisten  upon  water,  I  seem  guided  by  some 
invisible  power  to  its  brink;  and  there,  if  I  sit  or  wander  within  the 
sight  and  sound  of  its  ripple,  I  fall  into  a  kind  of  dozy,  dreamy  exist- 
ence,— not,  however,  like  the  heaviness  of  sleep.    The  coarse  detail 
and  circumstances  of  this  working-day  world  soon  fade  from  my 
view ;  and  my  mind,  dropping  into  a  gentle,  pleasing,  soothing  me- 
lancholy, dwells  upon  purer  objects, — ^upon  love,  with  its  future 
hopes  and  fears,  or  past  disappointments.    Then  it  would  wander 
over  the  features  and  words  of  relations  and  friends  who  are  gone, 
and  have  left  me  toiling  here  behind  alone.    But  so  pleasing  is  all 
this  to  me,  that  I  would  be  continually  dreading  to  meet  some  trum- 
pery every-day  acquaintance,  or  the  recurrence  of  any  accident  that 
would  recall  my  attention  to  the  things  that  were  passing  round  me. 
There  was,  however,  something  to  me  so  striking  in  an  observation 
that  fell  from  you,  of  the  solid  earth  crumbling  away  bit  by  bit,  and 
being  gradually  swallowed  up  by  the  great  ocean,  that  beautiful  type 
of  eternity,  that,  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  here,  I  felt  no 
regret  at  the  thread  of  my  reverie  being  broken.    But  I  am  intrud- 
ing myself  upon  you,  and  I  wish  you  good  day.'    And,  bowing  to 
us,  he  turned  to  go  away. 

*  Not  so,'  said  the  Antiquary.  '  An  acquaintance  even  thus  ca- 
sually made,  that  proceeds  from  a  union  of  feeling,  ought  not  thus 
lightly  to  be  broken  through.  I  trust  that  you  will  allow  us  to  visit 
you  at  your  residence,  and  improve  our  acquaintance  into  friend- 
ship.' 

The  offer  was  cordially  and  thankfully  received,  and  we  all  three 
returned  together  towards  the  town ;  for  so  Ventnor  must  now  be 
called. 

Our  new  acquaintance  at  length  began, — '  It  appears  to  me  sur- 
prising with  what  complacency  I  have  accustomed  myself  to  watch 
the  steady,  gradual,  and  certain  approach  of  death,  which  I  had 
always  in  my  earlier  life  pictured  as  a  horrible  and  revolting  spectre. 
Often  before  now  I  have  felt  melancholy  thoughts  creeping  over  me, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  gayest  revelling.  I  have  sat  me  by  myself 
in  the  comer  of  a  ball-room,  amidst  the  dazzling  lights  and  enlivening 
music,  and  have  watched  the  feelings  and  the  passions,  and  strove  to 
read  the  thoughts  of  the  moving  world  around  me, — ^the  light-hearted 
laughing  happiness  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  soft  and  deep  ex- 
pression of  love  beaming  from  the  eye ;  in  others  I  would  trace  the 
cankering  marks  of  jealousy  and  disappointment ;  then,  with  a  sli^t 
smile  of  contempt  upon  my  lips,  I  would  follow  die  Kttle  pretty 
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tricks  and  schemes  of  vanity  and  avarice ;  then  sometimes  I  would 
see  with  my  mind's  eye  a  new  personage  come  npon  the  scene : — 
Death  would  ^lide  in  quietly,  and  in  silence,  and  select  the  fairest, 
the  happiest,  the  most  light-hearted  in  the  room.  I  watched  her  as 
she  was  dancing,  the  admiration  of  every  one  ;  with  flowers  in  her 
hair,  and  jewels  on  her  neck,  her  light  foot  seemed  scarcely  to  rest 
upon  the  floor.  Her  eye  sparkled  with  joy,  and  her  hosom  seemed 
to  heave  with  love.  The  cold  hand  of  the  intruder  was  softly  laid 
upon  her  hosom,  even  while  the  light  tresses  of  her  long  hair  were 
playfully  waving  round  it.  She  shrunk  from  the  touch,  turned  pale, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  My  attention  was  then  turned  to  loathsome 
sores,  and  the  glazed,  fixed,  stony  eyes  of  death.  Then  my  sickening 
imagination  would  dwell  upon  corruption  and  putrefaction,  more  re- 
volting to  the  senses  than  the  vilest  refuse.  Then  I  have  given  such 
a  shudder  as  has  astonished  the  dowagers  on  my  right  and  left.  But 
there  was  one  other  part  of  this  day-dream  to  me  still  more  pain- 
ful :  the  gay  crowd  that  fluttered  round  seemed  totally  heedless  of 
the  dreadful  catastrophe.  Her  look  of  agony  was  almost  hidden 
from  my  view  hy  the  petticoats  and  legs  of  the  dancers ;  her  groans 
and  shrieks  were  drowned  hy  the  noise  of  the  fiddle  and  the  squeak- 
ing flageolet ;  her  prayers  to  Heaven  for  mercy  were  smothered  in 
ohservations  ahou"^  the  last  night's  hall,  and  the  next  week's  opera, 
no  eye  was  moistened, — ^no  smile  was  quenched.  No  one  grieved, 
pitied,  or  thought  ahout  her,  except  one — ^that'was  her  mother.  And 
then  my  mind  would  perhaps  turn  hack  to  the  realities  around ;  and 
then  again  I  would  relapse  into  musing ;  I  would  collect  the  fair  faces 
and  lovely  forms  that  had  heen  numbered  with  the  dead  since  the 
preceding  year,  and  I  would  couple  them  with  my  lost  friends,  or 
their  former  partners. 

^  But  I  was  not  always  such  a  musing,  melancholy  dreamer.  My 
early  life  was  gay  as  the  liveliest  flutterer  of  them  all.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  my  brightest  days  my  happiness  received  a  blight  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  1  became  reckless,  careless  alike  of  the 
present  and  the  future,  loving  and  caring  for  nobody,  and  feeling 
that  nobody  loved  or  cared  for  me.  At  length  sickness  overtook 
me ;  but  I  continued  thoughtless  of  myself,  and  heeded  neither  the 
warning  of  the  physician,  nor  the  symptoms ;  and  here  I  am  at 
last,  without  the  remotest  chance  of  recovery,  gliding  quietly  and 
smoothly  down  into  eternity.  And  yet  I  am  telling  you  the  truth 
when  I  say  that  if  the  fabled  fairy  that  presides  over  the  Wishing 
Well  at  the  top  of  yon  hill  were  to  oflfer  me,  for  merely  wishing  it, 
health,  and  strength,  and  high  spirits. again,  I  would  without  hesita- 
tion reject  them. 

^  It  seems  odd,  but  so  it  is,  the  approach  of  death  appears  some- 
times to  give  an  elevation  to  my  spirits.  I  have  contrived  to  scrape 
acquaintance  with  the  sexton,  and  whenever  I  meet  him  I  always 
stop  to  have  a  chat  with  him.  I  know  perfectly  well  by  sight  the 
spade  with  which  he  will  ofiiciatc  for  me.  It  is  about  one  third 
worn,  and  has  been  mended  in  the  handle.  Ir  is  also  evident  that 
he  has  for  some  time  had  his  eye  upon  me  as  a  futuTre  job  in  pro- 
spect, with  its  consequent  fees.  I  actually  thought  at  one  time  that 
he  showed  some  feeling  upon  the  subject :  for  once,  when  I  stopped 
to  speak  to  him  he  put  his  spade  behind  him,  under  the  pretence  of 
leaning  upon  it,  as  it  seemed  to  me ;  on  the  same  principle  that  a 
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dentist  conceals  his  instrument  to  the  latest  possible  moment,  that  lie 
may  not  unnecessarily  hurt  one's  feelins^s.  I  was  wrong,  however  ; 
for  he  is  evidently  a  stupid,  unfeeling  brute,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  only 
his  occupation  that  has  given  him  any  dignity  in  my  eyes.  And  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  when  I  tip  him,  which 
I  do  every  now  and  then,  if  it  were  not  for  the  anticipated  loss  of 
fees,  he  would  drink  to  my  better  health. 

'  How  dififerent  are  my  feelings  with  regard  to  death  as  my  own 
approaches !  I  feel  none  of  those  loathsome,  shrinking,  shuddering 
sensations.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  my  soul  was  gradually  separating 
itself  from  its  coarser  appendage.' 

Here  he  stooped  down,  and  plucked  a  broad  leaf  of  coltsfoot,  which 
he  began  tearing  slowly  and  gradually  in  two. 

*  Thus,  bit  by  bit,  day  by  aay,  does  the  separation  between  the 
spirit  and  the  body  become  wider.  Each  day  my  mind  appears  to 
me  to  become  purer,  and  my  thoughts  more  elevated,  while  my  bodily 
strength  is  daily  and  hourly  fading. 

*  I  sit  sometimes  for  hours  and  hours  together,  after  nightfall,  by 
the  window  in  my  room,  watching  the  pale  moon  and  the  stars  above 
me.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  have  more  in  common  with  them  than 
I  have  with  anything  upon  the  earth,  upon  whose  surface  I  am  still 
treading,  and  which!  am  so  soon  to  leave.' 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  his  dwelling.  It  was  a  pretty  cot- 
tage, with  a  little  garden  before  it.  He  pointed  out  to  us  the  beauty 
of  a  number  of  the  commoner  garden-flowers  that  were  at  that  time 
in  bloom.  It  was  evident  that  they  occupied  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  his  care  and  attention.  He  sat  down  on  a  seat  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  talked  with  us  for  some  time  on  the  subject  of  flow- 
ers and  gardens.  At  length  I  made  some  observation  about  its  being 
just  tljie  time  for  sowing  some  particular  garden-flowers — I  forget 
what-rbut  it  does  not  matter. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  said,  <  No,  I  should  be  gone  long  before 
its  buds  had  opened,  and  it  would  merely  remain  to  be  trodden  down 
by  the  succeeding  tenant.' 

We  were  now  joined  in  the  garden  by  a  lady,  whom  our  new 
friend  introduced  to  us  as  his  aunt.  A  more  kind,  amiable,  benevo- 
lent expression  I  never  beheld!  How  anxiously  she  seemed  to  ex- 
amine his  countenance,  to  see  if  it  looked  more  faded  than  when 
they  parted  an  hour  or  two  before  ;  and  when  he  gave  a  little,  short 
dry  cough,  how  she  appeared  to  shrink,  and  then  kept  fidgeting 
about,  by  which  she  tried  to  conceal  how  ill  at  ease  was  her 
mind ! 

Here  two  little  red  and  white  spaniels,  who  had  probably  heard 
their  master's  voice  in  the  garden,  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  whin- 
ed and  danced  and  jumped  upon  him,  and  then  came  and  played  round 
us  as  if  in  acknowledgement  of  our  being  friends  of  their  master.  The 
reader  may  perhaps  think  me  tedious,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
all  this  worth  either  writing  or  relating.  But  for  myself  I  must 
confess  that  these  little  trifles  raised  our  new  acquaintance  still 
higher  ijD  my  estimation.  I  always  have  a  regard  for  a  person  that 
is  fond  of  flowers  and  animals,  that  loves  to  see  every  thing  smiling 
and  flourishing  around  him,  that  can  take  pleasure  in  watching  the 
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the  around,  and  wait  for  its  resurrection ;  that  can  look  day  hy  day 
for  the  formation  of  the  huds,  and  smile  to  see  them  expand  into 
flower,  and  spread  their  coloured  petals  to  the  sun. 

As  he  appeared  fatigued  we  took  Our  departure,  bidding  him  adieu 
for  the  first,  and,  alas !  for  the  last  time. 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards  the  Antiquary  and  myself  passed 
accidentally  by  the  neighbouring  church-yard.  We  observed  the 
sexton  busily  employed  digging  a  grave,  singing  merrily  while  he 
delved,  as  is  the  custom  with  grave-diggers.  I  observed  that  the 
spade  he  was  using  was  old,  and  had  been  mended  in  the  handle.  A 
presentiment  came  over  me  that  he  was  preparing  the  last  resting 
place  for  our  consumptive  friend :  for  I  recollected  his  having  for- 
merly claimed  acquaintance  with  the  spade  that  was  to  perform  the 
last  office  for  him.  I  could  not  resist  a  smile,  but  it  was  a  melan- 
choly smile. 

*  I*ray,  my  good  man,'  said  I,  *  whom  is  that  grave  for  V 

*  For  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  Sea-view  Cottage,'  and  he  men- 
tioned the  name  of  our  friend.  '  He  was  a  nice  young  man,  sir.' 
And  then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  '  But  we  must  all  die  one  while 
or  another,'  and  then  he  set  to  work  again  with  his  pick-axe. 

^  He  is  an  unfeeling  wretch,'  said  the  Antiquary, '  and  thinks,  after 
all,  only  about  his  pitiful  fee.' 

However,  we  gave  him  a  shilling ;  not  because  we  considered  him 
deserving,  but  because  we  thought  our  friend  would  have  done  so 
had  he  been  living ;  and  our  donation,  therefore,  appeared  to  us  in 
the  light  of  a  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  consumptive  friend. 
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BY  CHABLE8  MACKAY. 

Hu8H,  Nature !  let  no  jarring  tound 

The  drowsy  air  enenmber, 
While  she,  the  fairest  of  thy  worka, 

Is  sinking  into  slnmber. 
Be  silent,  earth !  ye  winds,  be  still ! 

Let  nought  from  sleep  alarm  her ; 
Nor  midnight  storm,  nor  sudden  fire, 

Nor  prowling  robber  harm  her ! 

Good  night  I  and  be  thy  pleasant  rest 

Unbroken  till  the  morrow ! 
May  all  thy  visions,  like  thyself,^ 

Be  sweet,  and  void  of  sorrow  : 
Good  night !  and  o'er  thy  silent  couch, 

While  darkness  spreads  her  cover, 
May  guardian  angels  watch  and  pray, 

And  bless  thee  as  they  hover ! 
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t  And  flltppedl  at  once  into  a  ooolor  dime. — Cowrea. 


Keats  fell  by  a  criticism.  Who  was  it  died  of  The  Andromache  ?  * 
Ignoble  souls! — De  L'Omelette  perished  of  an  ortolan.  VHistoirt 
en  tst  breve — assist  me,  Spirit  of  Apicius ! 

A  golden  cage  bore  the  little  winged  wanderer,  enamoured,  melt- 
ing,  indolent,  to  the  Chauss^e  d^Amin^  from  its  home  in  far  Peru. 
From  its  queenly  possessor,  La  Bellissima,  to  the  Due  de  TOme- 
lette,  six  peers  of  the  empire  conveyed  the  happy  bird.  It  was  ^All 
for  Love.' 

That  night  the  Due  was  to  sup  alone.  In  the  privacy  of  his  bu- 
reau he  reclined  languidly  on  that  ottoman — ^for  which  he  sacrificed 
his  loyalty  in  outbidding  his  king — ^the  notorious  ottoman  of  CadSt. 

He  buries  his  face  in  the  pillow — ^the  clock  strikes !  Unable  to 
restrain  his  feelings,  his  Grace  swallows  an  olive.  At  this  moment 
the  door  gently  opens  to  the  sound  of  soft  music,  and,  lo !  the  most 
delicate  of  birds  is  before  the  most  enamoured  of  men !  But  what 
inexpressible  dismay  now  overshadows  the  countenance  of  the  Puc ! 
— ^Uorreur  I — chien  ! — Baptiste ! — loiseau  !  ah^  bon  Dieu  !  cet  otseau 
modeate  que  tu  as  deshabilU  de  ses  plumeSy  et  que  tu  as  servi  sans  pa^ 
pier ! '  It  is  superfluous  to  say  more — the  l)uc  expired  iA  a  par- 
oxysm of  disgust. 

«  *  •  «  •  •  ♦ 

'  Ha  1  ha !  ha !'  said  his  Grace,  on  the  third  day  after  his  decease. 
*He  1  he !  he !'  replied  the  devil,  faintly,  drawing  himself  up  with 
an  air  of  hauteur. 

*  Why,  surely,  you  are  not  serious,'  retorted  De  I'Omelette.  *  I 
have  sinned — (?est  vrai — but,  my  good  sir,  consider  ! — you  have  no 
actual  intention  of  putting  such — such — barbarous  threats  into  exe- 
cution.' 

'  No  whai  V  said  his  Majesty.    *  Come,  sir,  strip ! ' 

'  Strip,  indeed !  very  pretty,  i'  faith !  No,  sir,  I  shall  not  strip. 
Who  are  you,  pray,  that  le  Due  de  I'Omelette,  Prince  de  Foie-Gras, 
just  come  of  age,  author  of  the  ^  Mazurkiad,'  and  Member  of  the 
Academy,  should  divest  myself,  at  your  bidding,  of  the  sweetest 
pantaloons  ever  made  by  Bourdon,  the  daintiest  robe'de-chambre  ever 
put  together  by  Romb^rt ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  taking  |my  hair  out 
of  paper ;  not  to  mention  the  trouble  I  should  have  in  drawing  off 
my  gloves  1 ' 

*  Who  am  n  Ah !  true :  I  am  Baal-Zebub,  Prince  of  the  Fly. 
I  took  thee  just  now  from  a  rosewood  coffin,  inlaid  with  ivory  .  Thou 
wast  curiously  scented,  and  labelled  as  per  invoice.    Belial  sent 

*  Montfleory.  The  author  of  the  Pamaste  RSformS  makes  him  thus  express 
himself  in  the  shades.  *  The  man,  then,  who  would  know  of  what  I  died,  let  him 
not  ask  if  it  were  of  the  fever,  the  dropsy,  or  the  goat ;  but  let  him  know  that  it  was 
of  The  Andromache.* 
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thee — my  Inspector  of  Cemeteries.  The  pantaloons,  which  thou 
sayest  were  made  by  Bourdon,  are  an  excellent  pair  of  linen  drawers, 
and  thy  robe'de-chambre  is  a  shroud  of  no  scanty  dimensions.' 

'Sir!'  replied  the  Due,  *I  am  not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity! 
Sir,  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  avenging  this  insqu  1  Sir, 
you  shall  hear  from  me !  In  the  mean  time  au  revoir  V  and  the  Due 
was  bowing  himself  out  of  the  Satanic  presence,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted and  brought  back  by  a  gentleman  in  waiting.  Hereupon  his 
Grace  rubbed  his  eyes,  yawned,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  reflected. 
Having  become  satisfied  of  his  identity,  he  took  a  bird's-eye  view  (tf 
his  whereabouts. 

The  apartment  was  superb.  Even  de  I'Omelette  pronounced  it 
cmnme  il  faut.  It  was  not  very  long,  nor  very  broad, — but  its  height 
— ah,  that  was  appalling !  There  was  no  ceiling— certainly  none — 
but  a  dense  whirling  mass  of  fiery-coloured  clouds.  His  Grace's 
brain  reeled  as  he  glanced  upwards.  From  above  hung  a  chain  of 
an  unknown  blood-red  metal,  its  upper  end  lost,  parmi  les  nues. 
From  its  nether  extremity  hung  a  large  cresset.  The  Due  knew  it 
to  be  a  ruby ;  but  from  it  there  poured  a  light  so  intense,  so  stiU,  so 
terrible,  Persia  never  worshipped  such — Ghebre  never  imagined 
such — ^Mussulman  never  dreamed  of  such  when,  drugged  with  opium, 
he  has  tottered  to  a  bed  ofpoppies,  his  back  to  the  lowers,  and  his 
face  to  the  god  Apollo  !  The  Due  muttered  a  slight  oath,  decidedly 
approbatory. 

The  comers  of  the  room  were  rounded  into  niches.  Three  of 
these  were  filled  with  statues  of  gigantic  proportions.  Their  beau- 
ty was  Grecian,  their  deformity  Egyptian,  their  tout  ensemble  French. 
In  the  fourth  niche  the  statue  was  veiled — it  was  not  colossal.  But 
then  there  was  a  taper  ankle,  a  sandalled  foot.  De  POmelette  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  closed  his  eyes,  raised  them,  and  caught  his 
Satanic  Majesty — in  a  blush. 

But  the  paintings ! — Kupris !  Astarte !  Astoreth  ! — a  thousand  and 
the  same !  And  Rafifaelle  has  beheld  them !  Yes,  Rafifaelle  has 
been  here  5  for  did  he  not  paint  the  1  and  was  he  not  conse- 
quently damned  \  The  paintings ! — the  paintings !  0  luxury !  0 
love  ! — who,  gazing  on  those  forbidden  beauties,  shall  have  eyes  for 
the  dainty  devices  of  the  ffolden  frames  that  lie  imbedded  and  asleep 
against  those  swelling  walls  of  eider  down  \ 

But  the  Due's  heart  is  fainting  within  him.  He  is  not,  however, 
as  you  suppose,  dizzy  with  magnificence,  nor  drunk  with  the  ecsta- 
tic breath  of  those  innumerable  censers.  The  Due  de  I'Omelette  is 
terror-stricken ;  for  through  the  lurid  vista  which  a  single  uncurtain- 
ed window  is  affording,  lo  !  crleams  the  most  ghastlv  of  all  fires ! 

The  poor  Due !  He  could  not  help  imagining  that  the  glorious, 
the  voluptuous,  the  never-dying  melodies  which  pervaded  that  hall, 
as  they  passed  filtered  and  transmuted  through  the  alchemy  of  the 
enchanted  window-panes,  were  the  wailings  and  the  bowlines  of  the 
hopeless  and  the  damned !  And  there,  too— there — upon  that  otto- 
man ! — who  could  he  bel — ^he,  the  petit  maitre — no,  the  Deity—who 

sat  as  if  carved  in  marble,  with  his  pale  countenance,  so  sneeringly. 
#  #  *         *    *  #  ♦ 

But  a  Frenchman  never  faints  outright.    Besides,  his  grace  hated 
a  scene— De  I'Omelette  is  himf elf  again.   There  were  some  foils 
VOL.  VI  24 
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upon  a  table — some  points  also.  The  Due  had  studied  under  B  ; 

he  had  killed  his  six  men.  He  measures  two  joints,  and,  with  a 
ipraee  inimitable,  offers  his  Majesty  the  choice.  Horreur !  His  Ma- 
jesty does  not  fence ! 

But  he  plays ! — what  a  happy  thought !  His  Grace,  howeyer,  had 
always  an  excellent  memory.  He  had  dipped  in  the  ^  Diable'  of  the 
Abb6  G^ultier.  Therein  it  is  said, '  Que  le  Diable  n'ose  pas  refuser 
un  jen  d'Ecart^.' 

^  But  the  chances — the  chances ! — True— desperate :  but  not  more 
desperate  than  the  Due.  Besides,  was  he  not  in  the  secret  1 — ^had 
he  not  skimmed  over  P^re  Le  Brun  1 — was  he  not  a  member  of  the 
Club  Vingt-un  1  *  Si  je  perdi  said  he,  ^je  serai  deux  fois  perdu,  I 
shall  be  doubly  damned — voila  to%U  /'  (Here  his  Grace  shrugged  his 
shoulders.)  ^  Si  je  gagne  je  serai  libre^ — que  les  cartes  saiera  pre- 
paries  /' 

#  •  •  #  •  • 

His  Grace  was  all  care,  all  attention — his  Majesty  all  confidence. 
A  spectator  would  have  thought  of  Francis  and  Charles.  His  Grace 
thought  of  his  game.  His  Majesty  did  not  think — he  shuffled.  The 
Due  cut. 

The  cards  are  dealt.  The  trump  is  turned — ^it  is — it  is — ^the  kinff ! 
No :  it  was  the  queen.  His  Majesty  cursed  her  masculine  habili- 
ments.   De  rOmeiette  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

They  play.  The  Due  counts.  The  hand  is  out.  His  Majesty 
counts  heayily»  smiles,  and  is  taking  wine.    The  Due  slips  a  card. 

'  CW  d  vous  d,  faire^^  said  his  Majesty,  cutting.  His  Grace  bow- 
ed, dealt,  and  arose  from  the  table  en  preseniant  le  Roi. 

His  Majesty  looked  chagrined. 

Had  Alexander  not  been  Alexander,  he  would  have  been  Dio- 
genes ;  and  the  Due  assured  his  Majesty  in  taking  leave,  ^  Que  s^il 
fi?hait  pas  De  POmelette  il  n^aurait  point  cP objection  d*Hre  le  Diable.* 


THE  MOCKINGS  C 

FROM  ST. 

*  Pluit  a  crown  opon  hif  head,  ^ 
Boyal  robe  around  him  spread ; 
See  that  hk  imperial  hand 
Graipe,  as  fit,  the  sceptral  wand  : 
Then  before  him  bendinjr  low, 
Ab  becomes  his  subjects,  bow ; 
Fenced  within  our  armed  ring, 
Hail  him,  hail  him,  as  our  King !' 

Platted  was  of  thorns  the  crown, 
Troopert  cloak  was  royal  gown ; 
If  his  passive  hand,  indeed, 
Orasp'd  a  soeptre,  'twas  a  reed 
He  was  bound  to  feel  and  hear 
Deeds  of  shame,  and  words  of  jeer ; 
For  he  whom  king  in  jest  they  call 
Was  a  doomed  caT>^yo  icoflfod  by  all. 


F  THE  SOLDIERS. 

MATTHEW. 

V 

But  the  brightest  crown  of  g(Jd, 

Or  the  robe  of  rarest  fold, 

Or  the  soeptre  which  the  mine 

Of  Golconda  makes  to  shine. 

Or  the  lowliest  homage  given 

By  all  mankind  under  heaven, 

Were  prized  by  him  no  more  tiian  scorn. 

Sceptre  of  reed,  or  crown  of  thorn. 

Of  the  stars  his  crown  is  made, 

In  the  sun  he  is  arrayed. 

He  the  lightning  of  the  spheres  - 

As  a  flaming  sceptre  bears : 

Bend  in  rapture  before  him 

Ranks  of  glowing  seraphim  ; 

And  we,  who  spumed  him,  trembling  slay 

The  judgment  of  his  oooUiig  d^ 
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BY  D».  W.  C.  TAYLOR. 


JUVENILE  LABOUR. 

Lord  Ashley  has  directed  the  attention  of  the  government  and 
the  public  to  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  our  social  eco- 
nomy, the  condition  of  the  generation  immediately  rising  into  man- 
hood ;  and  though  his  investigations  embrace  only  a  part,  and  that 
not  the  most  important,  of  so  extensive  a  subject,  his  labours  cannot 
fail  to  produce  valuable  results,  if  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  ap- 
pointed at  his  suggestion  direct  their  attention  not  to  making  a  case, 
but  to  collecting  information.  Reports  are  too  often  the  records  of 
the  opinions  the  writers  have  formed,  rather  than  the  facts  they 
have  collected.  In  many  of  them  we  have  lectures  on  political  eco- 
nomy, on  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  and  on  various  branches  of 
science,  not  always  thoroughly  comprehended,  instead  of  such  an 
array  of  facts  as  shouid  form  the  foundation  of  opinion.  It  is  but 
fair  to  add  that  this  censure  is  more  applicable  to  old  reports  than 
to  those  of  modem  date.  Indeed  there  was  a  time  when  it  seemed 
a  sufficient  qualification  for  a  commissioner,  that  he  was  tolerably 
acquainted  with  Adam  Smith  and  Joe  Miller,  for  these  authors  fur- 
nished the  staple  of  his  report. 

Those  who  nave  taken  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  watched  its  results  in  the  practical  operations  of 
life,  are  aware  that  there  is  a  stage  when  its  beneficial  results  are 
exposed  to  a  very  rude  trial,  namely,  the  period  when  the  children 
leave  school.  The  poor  require  that  children  should  begin  to  do 
something  towards  assisting  in  their  own  support  when  they  reach 
the  affe  of  eleven  or  twelve,  which  is  precisely  the  period  when  the 
moral  training,  that  ought  to  form  the  chief  element  of  education, 
might  be  expected  to  have  the  most  influence  on  their  minds.  In 
general  they  leave  school  with  only  some  smattering  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  perhaps  a  little  arithmetic,  nothing  has  been  done  to- 
wards expanding  their  minds,  or  forming  their  principles ;  indeed 
before  the  great  majority  of  their  teachers  could  inculcate  the  ele- 
ments of  morality,  they  would  require  to  be  instructed  in  them  them- 
selves. On  this  most  important  point — the  selection  of  teachers— a 
colpable  spirit  of  negligence,  or  a  still  more  culpable  spirit  of  job. 
bing,  exists  among  many  who  profess  themselves  the  warmest 
friends  of  national  education.  Their  notion  of  a  school  is  simply  a 
parcel  of  children  packed  into  a  room,  seated  on  forms,  with  books 
or  slates  before  them,  and  some  grown  person  sitting  in  the  middle, 
with  a  cast  iron  countenance,  never  ruffled  by  a  smile,  whose  value 
in  the  eyes  of  his  patrons  increases  in  the  direct  praportion  of  his 
approximation  to  an  automaton.  The  patrons  of  charity-schools  too 
frequently  endeavour  to  make  their  benevolence  perform  double 
duty ;  there  is  to  be  charity  in  the  appointment  of  the  teacher,  as 
well  as  in  the  admiscfion  of  the  scholars ;  and  hence,  with  intentions 
as  good  as  ever  formed  pavement  in  a  place  unmentionable  to  ears 
polite,  when  the  office  of  schoolmaster  is  vacant,  they  vote  for  some 
broken  tradesman,  decayed  farmer,  superannuated  servant,  or  help- 
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less  pauper,  for  the  very  sensible  reason  that  "  he  wants  the  place, 

Eoor  man !"  The  more-important  question,    Does  the  place  want 
im  V*  is  never  taken  into  account ;  and  thus,  by  imposing  double 
work  on  their  charitv,  they  make  one  part  of  it  neutralize  the  other. 

The  three  great  blunders  made  in  education,  even  by  sensible 
men,  cannot  be  too  often  exposed  $  they  are,  first,  a  confusion  be- 
tween the  means  and  the  end,  a  belief  that  reading  and  writing  are 
education,  which  is  about  as  wise  as  to  suppose  that  a  hammer  and 
saw  are  an  arm-chair ;  secondly,  that  the  qualifications  required  in 
a  teacher  are  of  such  ordinary  amount  that  they  may  be  found  any- 
where,— ^teaching,  farming,  and  gig-driving>  all  ranking  among  the 
gifts  of  Nature ;  and,  thirdly,  that  moral  training  is  produced  by 
some  inexplicable  chemical  compound  in  the  school  atmosphere, 
which  produces  so  deep  a  constitutional  efifect  that  it  lasts  for  life. 
It  requires  very  little  reasoning  to  prove  that  where  any  of  these 
errors  is  committed — and  in  seven-eighths  of  the  schools  thronghout 
England  all  three  flourish  gloriously — the  education  conferred  must 
be  miserable  in  amount,  and  soon  forgotten.  That  such  is  the  fact 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  educational  inquiries  made  by  that  in- 
valuable institution,  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society.  In  their 
report  on  the  township  of  Pendleton,  we  find  the  following  anec* 
dotes,  equally  amusing  to  the  reader,  and  disgraceful  to  the  nation. 

^  A  considerable  number  of  persons  stated  that  they  were  once 
able  to  read  in  the  Bible,  but  had  now  forgotten  it.  This  takes 
place,  according  to  some,  because  they  have  so  mitch  else  to  think 
abont others  consider  that  hard  work  drives  it  out  of  their  heads ; 
and  one  woman  attributed  her  loss  of  learning  to  having  had  "  such 
a  big  family."  A  hand-loom  weaver,  speaking  in  reference  to  his 
"ability  to  read  formerly,  said,  "  I  conld  say  th'  catechis  fro'  end  to 
end,  and  ne'er  look  at  book  ;  but  I  cannot  read  now.  I  can  only 
spell  out  words  i'  th'  Testament,  but  cannot  expmale  them,  or  sum- 
«iut  o'  that."  A  youngwoman,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  said  she 
"Could  have  read  in  the  Testament  when  young,  but  can  only  tell  her 
leltters  now ;  cannot  account  for  it,  except  that  she  has  never  tried 
to  read  for  years.  A  crofter  said  he  was  at  least  three  years  at  a 
day.school,  and  could  read  the  Bible,  but  has  ^  quite  forgotten  how 
it's  done  now." 

Oiir  own  private  investigations  hacve  convinced  us  that  much  of 
tilie  learning  acquired,  or  supposed  to  be  acquired  in  the  schools  for 
the  lower  ranks,  is  forgotten  twelve  months  after  the  children  have 
left  school,  and  sometimes  at  an  early  period ;  the  report  from 
which  we  have  quoted  states 

^  1.  One  youth  said  he  had  been  to  school,  but  what  instruction 
hie  had  had  was  not    gradely,"  for  he  could  not  say  his  letters. 

*  2.  A  female,  referring  to  her  school^days,  said  they  did  not  leara 
much,  f(Mr  tfa^  mistress  used  to  set  the  scholars  agate  o'  peeling  po- 
Urto>e^  and  fievchihg  water,  ^Btead  of  setting  them  to  read." 

*  8.  A  >man,  who  had  attended  a  free-fMrnool  in  Stafifordshire, 

Slafaied  thttt  the  mmerti^k  no  imMe  with  the  B<Aiolars,  and  henee 
e  nev«fr  Icfatned  to       property     *^  *lad  teacfaed  another  all 
^iktt  *wM  taugiit." 
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*  4.  A  labourer  said  he  well  remembered  going  to  a  dame-school, 
where  the  mistress  used  to  hear  him  say  his  lessons,  and  strap 
him." 

*5.  A  mother  stated  that  her  daughter  learned  to  write  at  a 
Sunday-school,  but  believed  she  ne'er  got  Qiuch  good  at  a  day- 
school." 

^  6.  Another  stated,  respecting  herself,  thtit  she  went  to  a  day- 
school,  but  got  no  good  of  it,  and  learned  afterwards  to  read  in  a 
Sunday-schooL' 

It  is  no  wonder  that  under  such  circumstances  poor  parents  un- 
dervalue the  benefits  of  education,  and  make  no  exertion  to  send 
their  children  to  school. 

*  1.  The  wife  of  a  dyer,  mother  of  seven  childrent  expressed  her- 
self thus : — We  senden  them  to  school  a  bit  when  we  can  afford 
it ;  but  there's  too  mony  folk  T  th'  warld-^poor  folk  canna  live,  let 
alone  clothing  and  larmng*  I  canna,  for  shame,  to  let  children  so 
out,  let  alone  going  to  school.  But  it's  a  weary  thinff  when  people 
canna  read.   TV»  a  blessed  fine  thing  to  be  a  good  scholar." 

*  2.  A  hand-weaver,  of  decent  appearance  and  respectful  deport- 
ment, remarked  that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  send  his  children 
to  day-school  at  all  regularly,  work  having  been  uncertain,  and 
wages  low.  He  regretted  this  much,  but  obsierved  that  he  had  kept 
them  at  Sunday-scl^ol  as  punctually  as  he  could ;  but  sometimes, 
with  his  utmost  efforts,  he  had  been  unable  to  provide  them  with 
decent  clothing  for  this  purpose,  and  they  had  been  detained  at 
home  in  consequence. 

'  Many  persons  stated  the  effect  of  this  irregularity'  of  attendance 
to  be,  that  in  the  periods  of  non-attendance  the  little  they  have 
learned  is  lost. 

*  3.  A  motber  stated,  respecting  her  boy,  that  he  had  gone  to 
school  for  (mu  v^ars,  bock  ards  and  for'aras,'  bat  that  he  conld  not 
read  in  the  apeUiag-book. 

'  4.  A  family  of  eight  were  stated  to  have  gone  to  school  by  bits 
and  snatches,"  owing  to  the  father  having  been  frequently  out  of 
work,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  had  learned  nothmg. 

*  5.  Others  were  said  to  go  to  school  at  offs  and  ons,"  or  nows 
and  thens ;"  and  one  went  "  odd  days  and  half  days,"  until  the 
parents  took  4he  child  away,  being  unwilling  to  pay  full  price  for 
only  half-time. 

'  6.  A  female,  peaking  of  her  own  opportunities,  remarked,  "  I 
never  went  to  sehoo'  so  mitch  as  to  keep  me  i'  larning ;  cannot  tell 
how  it  wur ;  think  it  was  neglect." 

'7.  Another  person  observed,  ''she  never  sent  her  children  to 
sehoo'  but  when  she  could  find  nout  better  for  'em  to  do.'' 

^  8.  A  man,  who  was  working  half  time,  beinff  asked  whether  a 
child,  who  was  assisting  in  the  house,  had  finished  her  education, 
replied,  ^  I've  had  a  hard  farm  of  it,  but  I  intend  to  give  her  a  good 
summer's  sohobling,  if  she  can  be  sparad  half«a.day."  ' 

Besides  the  plea  of  poverty,  and  the  temptation  to  send  children 
early  to  work,  we  find  recorded  many  cases  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  parents,  probably  arising  from  their  own  ignorance. 

*  I.  One  person,  who  M»  uaablt  to  read,  Mag  luiked  how  rit 
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happened,  replied,  "I  gaed  to  wark  when  I  should  ha'  gaen  to 
schoo'." 

^  2.  Another  said,  Weaving  is  too  poor  a  trade  to  get  schoolihg 
out  of  it." 

*  3.  A  third  ohserved,  **  I  never  had  the  privilege  of  gooing  to  a 
war'- day-school ;  it's  nine  or  ten  o'clock  afore  I've  done  o'nights, 
or  I'd  soon  ha'  a  hit  o'  writing  in  my  fingers." 

'  4.  A  hand-loom  weaver  hcing  asked  respecting  his  attainments, 
said  he  had  no  chonce  for  learning"  when  he  was  young,  and  he 
thought  there  was  **as  little  chonce  for  poor  folk  now;  then  there 
were  no  schools,  and  now  there  is  no  monev." 

'  5.  The  wife  of  a  dyer  remarked  that  she  had  not  time  to  think 
ahout  schooling  for  her  children  ;  all  she  thought  of  was  "  to  hring 
'em  to  do  summtU  to  get  a  living." 

*  6.  One  girl  was  represented  as  "  running  ar'nds,  and  doing  jobs 
i'  th'  house,"  but  the  mother  thought  of  sending  her  to  school  three 
days  a  week  in  summer  if  she  could  be  spared. 

*  7.  Speaking  to  a  woman  respecting  her  son,  who  was  at  work, 
but  could  not  read,  and  inquiring  how  it  happened,  she  replied. 

He  would  not  go  to  schoo'  when  young,  so,  to  punish  him,  I  let 
him  have  his  own  way,  and  he  rues  it  now." 

'  8.  Another  parent  sent  her  children  to  school  awhile,  but  took 
them  away  because  they  played  truant. 

*  9.  The  mother  of  a  large  family  of  boys  was  asked  why  the 
youngest  lad,  eight  years  of  age,  was  not  at  school,  and  answered, 
'^I  used  to  send  him,  but  these  t'other  hobgoblins  (meaning  her 
elder  sons)  'tices  him  off." 

^  10.  One  man  observed,  with  much  simplicity,  I  was  put  to 
wark  when  I  should  ha'  getten  my  bit  o'  laming.  ' 

Some  worshipful  pundits  in  the  north  of  England  have  complain- 
ed of  the  account  given  of  their  educational  establishments  in  a  for^ 
mer  essay  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  pictures 
drawn  by  their  own  statistical  societies. 

In  considering  the  condition  of  the  labouring  youth  in  Elngland, 
including  persons  of  both  sexes  between  the  aees  of  twelve  and 
eighteen,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  some  regard  to  their  previous  his- 
tory, and  see  how  they  have  been  prepared  for  that  perilous  stage 
of  life,  the  commencement  of  earning  their  livelihood.  The  anec- 
dotes which  have  been  quoted,  and  which  might  easily  be  multiplied 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  sufficiently  prove  that  in  many  cases  no  pre- 
paration is  made,  and  in  a  still  greater  number  the  preparation  is  very 
inadequate  and  imperfect. 

In  consequence  of  this  deficiency,  the  employments  provided  for 
children  are  such  as  require  little  or  no  mental  exertion,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  exercise  of  them  adds  little,  if  anjrthing,  to  their  men- 
tal improvement.  Girls  suffer  most,  in  being  taken  early  from 
school,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  vulgar  error  that  women  have 
less  need  of  learning  than  men,  but  chiefly  because  they  are  so  use- 
ful about  a  house,  in  running  on  errands,  taking  care  of  small  chil- 
dren, cleaning,  &c. ;  however,  these  employments  are  still  of  some 
use  in  the  way  of  education,  as  they  prepare  girls  for  many  of  the 
occupations  which  they  are  likely  to  meet  in  the  active  part  of  their 
lives.  It  is  an  advantage  to  girls  to  be  early  initiated  in  the  details 
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of  hoasehold  management ;  and  domestic  arrangement ;  they  learn,  as 
daughters,  the  duties  they  will  have  to  perform  as  mothers ;  and, 
thbugh  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  branch  of  instruction  should  in 
too  many  instances  prevent  them  from  obtaining  book-knowledge, 
•till  it  would  be  equally  mischievous  if  school  deprived  them  en- 
tirely of  the  education  of  home.  Anxious  inquiries  were  made  on 
this  subject  at  some  of  the  principal  schools  in  our  large  towns,  and 
it  was  generally  found  that  the  children  most  regular  and  attentive 
at  school  were  those  whom  their  parents  found  most  useful  and  han- 
dy at  home.  A  poor  widow  at  Liverpool  mentioned  the  case  of  her 
two  daughters  :  the  elder,  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  she  said 
was  not  fit  to  do  a  hand's  turn,  or  to  be  trusted  with  a  pin's 
worth the  younger,  under  eleven,  '  was  one  of  the  tidiest  and 
handiest  little  creatures  in  the  parish.'  The  elder,  it  appeared,  had 
never  received  anv  instruction,  but  the  younger  attended  one  of  the 
corporation  schools.  The  poor  woman  had  discovered  the  connec- 
tion between  the  school-traming,  and  the  domestic  training,  but  was 
sorely  perplexed  to  explain  it.  ^  I  don't  know  how  it  is,'  she  said, 
*  but  they're  the  better  in  everything  if  they  have  laming*  There 
are  reasonable  grounds  for  hoping  that  a  conviction  of  this  fact  is 
spreading  in  the  vicinity  of  our  few  well-conducted  schools,  and 
that  the  poor  will  see  that  sending  their  daughters  to  good  schools, 
renders  them  more  profitable  to  themselves.  If,  however  the  schools 
are  bad,  girls  had  better  stay  at  home,  for  there  they  will  learn 
something. 

The  employments  for  young  boys  are,  in  general,  less  obviously 
connected  with  the  occupations  of  their  future  lives,  and  are,  there- 
fore, less  valuable  in  the  way  of  preparatory  training.  It  is  an  error 
to  svppose  that  juvenile  labour  is  used  only  in  the  manufacturing 
districts ;  boys  in  the  country  are  set  to  work  as  early  as  they  are 
in  town,  and  their  occupations  are  frequently  very  laborious,  and 
even  unwholesome  \  weeding,  collecting  manure,  picking  stones, 
driving  away  birds,  tending  sheep  or  poultry,  and  going  of  messages 
to  the  nearest  market-town,  are  common  emplojrments  of  the  children 
of  the  peasantry  at  a  very  early  age. 

One  of  the  most  comical  sights  in  the  world  is  a  chubby  urchin 
in  charge  of  a  drove  of  turkeys ;  it  reminds  one  of  the  description  of 
Skinnner's  irregular  horse  in  Kennedy's  clever  account  of  the  Af- 
ghan war.  The  birds,  when  they  take  a  fit  of  obstinacy,  are  worse 
to  deal  with  than  a  herd  of  Irish  or  even  Scotch  pigs  \  they  scatter 
in  all  directions ;  they  raise  a  mixed  sound  of  cackling,  gobbling, 
fluttering,  and  screaming ;  the  cock  assumes  all  the  set  stateliness 
of  his  tribe,  and  struts  before  his  childish  guardian  in  defiance,  while 
the  little  fellow  runs  hither  and  thither,  at  one  time  closing  in  the 
flanks,  at  another  bringing  up  the  rear,  until,  sometimes,  finding  his 
efforts  unavailing,  he  sits  down  on  the  ground  and  cries,  in  sheer 
vexation. 

Picturesque,  however,  as  this  employment  is,  it  is  far  from  being 
beneficial  in  the  way  of  training ;  the  children  so  employed  become, 
in  general,  very  stupid  \  in  their  own  phrase  they  acquire  maundering 
habits, — that  is,  their  minds  being  unoccupied  either  by  books  or 
conversation,  they  acquire  a  solitary  shyness,  the  eflTect  of  which  is 
severely  felt  in  alter  life. 

Inquiries  have  not  enabled  us  to  determine  what  effect  education 
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would  have  on  the  little  turkey-drirers ;  but  in  the  somewhat  analo- 
gous case  of  boys  employed  in  tending  sheep  and  cattle,  the  infliH 
ence  is  decidedly  beneficial.  The  Scotch  shepherds,  who  are  all  edu- 
cated, are  decidedly  the  best  in  Great  Britam  ;  and  the  Kerry  boys, 
who  are  similarly  circumstanced,  are  superior  to  the  rest  of  their 
class  in  Ireland.  Some  of  the  Kerry  boys  know  a  little  Latin, — at 
least  as  much  as  will  enable  them  to  serve  mass  ^  and  the  species  of 
memoria  technica  frequently  employed  in  their  instruction  may  be 
understood  by  the  following  anecdote. 

A  Catholic  priest,  whose  shortest  way  to  his  chapel  lay  through  a 
Kerry  sheep-walk,  was  struck  by  the  inteDigent  looks  of  the  boy  who 
kept  the  flock.  On  questioning  him,  the  priest  found  that  he  was  so 
far  behind  the  generality  of  his  class  as  not  to  know  the  Lord's 

Erayer  in  Latin,  and  resolved  to  become  his  instructor.  Taking  the 
id  into  the  tnidst  of  the  flock,  he  said,  *  You  are  to  call  that  sheep 
Pater  nosier,  the  next  to  it  qui  es  in  calis,  the  next  sancHfieetur,  the 
next  nomen  iuum,  and  so  on  through  the  flock  and  the  prayer.'  In  a 
short  time  the  boy  was  in  his  lesson,  what  he  was  before  in  name, 
Pat.  On  several  successive  occasions  he  repeated  it  without  miss- 
ing a  word ;  but  one  day,  when  summoned  to  display  his  knowledge, 
he  began,  '  Paier  nosier,  qui  es  in  dBlis,  nomen  tuum — '  '  You  re 
wrong,'  shouted  the  priest.  *  Oh,  your  reverence,'  he  replied,  *  sane- 
Hficehir  was  sold  to  the  butcher  last  week.' 

The  want  of  education  in  youth,  whether  in  town  or  country,  has 
a  mischievous  influence  on  juvenile  labour  in  two  ways.  It  limits 
the  employments  for  youth  to  those  which  are  the  least  intellectual, 
and  which  require  the  lowest  possible  kind  of  mental  exertion ;  and 
it  incapacitates  the  young  from  profiting  by  the  training  which  em- 
ployment of  every  kind  affords,  increasing  the  danger  of  their  becom- 
ing mere  mechanical  drudges,  and  slaves  of  routine.  This  dansrer  is 
not  only  moral,  but  physical.  Many  of  the  labours  in  which  children 
are  employed  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  would  not  aflbrd  means 
of  subsistence  to  a  grown  person ;  and  when,  on  his  approach  to 
manhood,  the  labourer  is  required  to  make  an  entire  change  in  his 
occupation,  his  constitution  having  been  previously  formed  by  one 
course  of  training,  namely,  the  labour  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto 
engagedjfrequently  incapacitates  him  from  acquiring  manual  dexterity 
in  his  new  pursuit. 

A  great  outcry  was  raised  against  this  country  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  America,  after  the  publication  of  the  debates  on  the  factory 
question,  and  it  was  asserted  in  broad  terms  that  English  parents  were 
the  most  hard-hearted  brutes  in  existence.  The  libel  was  not  only 
false,  but  utterly  absurd.  If,  as  everybody  is  ready  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  few  willing  to  act  upon,  there  should  be  a  perceived 
connection  between  education  and  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  and 
hbour.  It  is  a  social  blessing  to  have  means  for  the  safe,  virtuous, 
and  healthful  employment  of  the  young.  There  is  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  regulating  these  means  when  they  have  been  acquired  i  but 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  restore  them  when  once  abandoned. 

It  is  an  unjust  libel  on  the  English  operatives  to  say  that  they 
send  their  children  to  work  in  early  youth  from  sheer  avarice.  The 
trifle  they  are  likely  to  earn  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  least  influential 
motive  with  either  fathers  or  mothers  on  sucn  occasions.  Their  chief 
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object  is  to  keep  theit  children  out  of  harm's  way ;  and  the  next,  to 
^ve  them  an  edacation  suited  to  their  condition.  Again  and  again 
we  must  repeat,  that  labour  is  education,  and  the,  most  important 
form  of  it  to  a  working  man. 

That  there  are  abuses  in  juvenile  labour,  nobody  will  deny*  It 
would  be  very  hard  to  point  out  any  form  of  human  life  in  which 
abuses  will  not  acquire  stren^h,  unless  they  are  checked  by  autho- 
rity. It  is  a  strange  sort  of  philanthropy  which  reserves  all  its  nym* 
pathy  for  the  tender  years,  and  withholds  commiseration  from  the 
sufferings  of  manhood.  Children  are  sometimes  treated  with  harsh- 
ness ;  but  men  are  more  frequently  treated  with  harshness  and  in- 
justice. The  rack-rented  tenant  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  raises  a 
scanty  harvest  from  a  sterile  soil ;  but  the  landlord  steps  in,  '  gather- 
ing where  he  had  strawed  not,  and  reaping  where  he  had  not  sow- 
ed and,  because  the  exorbitant  rent  cannot  be  fairly  paid  out  of 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  he  coolly  carries  off  the  produce  of 
the  cottier's  labour'  and  leaves  him  to  starve.  Men  have  been  found 
to  defend  such  injustice,  on  the  ground  that  the  tenant  made  his 
bargain  with  his  eyes  open — so  does  the  boy  or  girl  who  accepts 
employment  in  any  form  of  manufacture,  and  moreover  they  may 
quit  the  engagement  at  short  notice.  The  worst  of  manufacturers 
has  at  least  as  good  an  excuse  as  the  worst  of  landlords.  We  do 
not  make  these  remarks  in  a  spirit  of  unkindness  to  anybody ;  but 
we  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  the  danger  and  the 
injustice  of  excited  benevolence.  Philanthropy  discovers  an  abuse, 
and  declaims  against  it  as  if  it  was  the  only  social  evil  existing  in 
the  universe.  All  those  who  are  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of 
other  abuses  join  the  cry — for  it  diverts  attention  from  their  own 
delinquencies — and  an  entire  class  of  men  is  hooted,  assailed,  re- 
viled, and  excommunicated,  the  noisiest  in  the  pack  of  its  pursuers 
being  those  who  are  hopelessly,  because  wilfully,  ignorant  of  the 
entire  subject. 

This  persecution  of  classes  has  become  such  an  evil,  that  we  shall 
not  follow  Lord  Ashley  in  his  examination  of  the  hardships  incident 
to  the  several  trades  he  enumerated.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  the  noble  lord  kept  wholly  free  from  the  injus- 
tice to  which  we  have  alluded.  His  benevolence  for  the  children 
never  led  him,  in  speakin^^  of  the  masters,  to  violate  that  charity 
which  *  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth.' 

Cdnfining  ourselves,  then,  to  generalities,  we  may  first  remark, 
that  juvenile  employment  is  in  itself  advantageous,  if  it  be  so  re- 
stricted as  not  to  injure  health  or  morals,  because  it  aflbrds  a  means 
of  training  youth  for  the  special  paths  of  life  which  they  are  to  pur- 
sue  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  at  least  equally  valuable  as  a  prevent- 
ative to  juvenile  vagrancy,  which  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  In  order  to  examine  the  aonses  beneficially,  the 
merits  must  be  kept  clearly  and  strongly  in  view.  It  is  said  of 
some  gardeners,  that,  from  their  attention  being  too  strongly  fixed 
on  the  task  of  keeping  the  beds  free  from  weeds,  they  lose  all  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  never  see  any  thing  but  weeds  in  a 
garden.  In  the  controversies  between  hostile  sects  and  parties  in 
religion  and  politics,  we  find  antagonists  becoming  so  heated,  that 
they  never  discover  any  thing  but  defects  in  their  opponents,  and 
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therefore  deny  them  all  merits  whatsoever.  To  this  error  the  hunt- 
ers out  of  abuses  are  perpetually  liable ;  and  in  consequence  they  so 
overstate  and  exaggerate  their  case,  that  they  render  their  cause 
ridiculous.  Feeling  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  are  great 
abuses  to  be  removed,  and  great  evils  to  be  remedied,  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  working  youth  of  England,  we  are  sincerely  anxious 
that  these  abuses  should  be  carefullv  scrutinized  and  sifted,  and  that 
the  respective  shares  of  blame  should  be  fairly  apportioned  to  socie- 
ty, to  parents,  to  masters,  and  to  the  children  themselves. 

We  are  the  more  anxious  on  this  subject,  because  there  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  very  ardent,  but  not  very  pru- 
dent, persons  to  demand  from  the  legislature  a  total  prohibition  of 
juvenile  labour ;  in  other  words,  their  remedies  for  abuses  are  va- 
grancy and  starvation.  It  is  easy  enough  to  turn  the  children  out 
of  employment ;  but,  before  taking  such  a  decisive  step,  it  is  neces. 
sary  to  inquire,  *'  What  then  will  be  done  with  them  ]'  Nothing  but 
incurable  ignorance  would  say,  '  Leave  them  to  the  guardianship  of 
their  parents for  the  parents  could  not  take  care  of  them  if  they 
would,  and  in  too  many  instances,  would  not  if  they  could.  Society 
has  no  ri^ht  to  take  away  sources  of  employment,  that  is,  means  of 
livelihood,  without  providing  others  in  their  place.  It  has  no  right 
to  take  children  from  any  workshop  which  the  parents  have  selected, 
whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  until  it  is  prepared  to  show  a  better 
place  of  refuge. 

Juvenile  employment  must  be  preserved,  because  it  may  be  the 
means  of  efiecting  a  great  good,  and  because  it  is  already  the  means 
of  preventing  a  great  evil.  In  a  former  paper  we  noticed  some  of 
the  evils  of  juvenile  vagrancy.  We  may  add,  that  in  the  interval 
since  that  publication,  these  evils  have  either  become  more  aggra- 
vated or  more  notorious ;  for  on  every  side  complaints  are  made  of 
the  pilferinc^  propensities  displayed  by  those  who  make  the  vending 
of  tapes  and  matches  an  excuse  for  mendicancy.  Their  adroitness 
in  robbing  shop  counters,  and  even  tills,  is  quite  marvellous ;  and 
though  we  are  anxious  to  extend  juvenile  employment,  yet  to  this 
form  of  it  we  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  limitations  applied. 

Lord  Ashley  complained  with  great  justice,  that  certain  juvenile 
employments  were  so  generally  condemned,  that  few  were  willing 
to  hire  lads  who  had  been  once  engaged  in  them.  It  would  be  cu- 
rious to  investigate  the  pride  of  rank  displayed  in  every  class  of  the 
operatives.  Each  of  them  is  no  less  resolute  in  '  standing  by  his 
order '  than  the  proudest  aristocrat  of  the  land.  Every  one  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  the  story  of  the  old  sweep  and  his  son  in  Ports- 
mouth, which  so  singularly  illustrates  pride  of  caste.  Kean  and 
Young,  who  were  on  a  provincial  tour,  passed  them,  and  the  sooty 
urchin  pointed  them  out  to  his  father,  exclaiming,  '  Them  be  play- 
ers.' The  father,  with  exquisite  morality,  reproved  the  lad,  saying, 
*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  rogue  !  You  do  not  know  what  you  may 
come  to  yourself.  Do  not  look  down  upon  people  who  are  flesh 
and  blood  like  you.' 

On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  employments  so  stigma- 
tised hy  public  opinion  are  those  in  which  a  preparatory  course  of 
education  is  least  requisite.  The  estimate  formed  of  the  respecta- 
lity  of  any  form  of  labour  is  generally  in  direct  proportion  with  the 
amount  of  the  qualifications  required.   But  in  the  very  lowest  of 
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these  employments, — trades  they  can  scarcely  be  called, — ^though 
learning  of  any  kind  forms  no  part  of  the  demand  made  by  the  mas- 
ters, yet  they  are  far  from  undervalaing  it  when  it  is  offered.  We 
have  almost  universally  found,  that  in  the  very  lowest  and  meanest 
occupations  a  preference  is  shown  by  the  masters  for  boys  who  can 
read  and  write.  Even  those  who  have  had  no  education  themselves 
have  a  glimmering  sense  of  its  value.  There  were  some,  however, 
who  complained  that  knowledge  made  boys  conceited,  and  set  them 
above  their  business.  In  the  instances  where  this  complaint  was 
examined,  it  was  found  that  the  masters  who  thus  murmured  had 
been  forced  on  some  occasion  to  feel  their  inferiority,  by  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  their  boys  for  assistance,  when  a 
written  order  or  direction  had  been  sent  them. 

Several  of  the  employments  in  which  children  are  engaged  are 
very  unwholesome  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  their  noxious  innoences 
could  be  averted,  or  at  least  greatly  diminished,  by  ordinary  precau- 
tions. But  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  to  those  who  take  the 
trouble  of  examination  than  the  fact  that  uneducated  children  set 
little  value  on  their  own  lives.  In  the  factories  at  Birmingham,  mas- 
ters and  overseers  complained  bitterly  of  the  recklessness  of  youn^ 
persons  in  this  respect.  They  had  made  sanatory  regulations,  and 
devised  remedial  rules ;  but  their  trouble  was  quite  thrown  away  ; 
none  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended  could  be  per- 
suaded to  observe  them  steadily.  It  is  indeed  but  justice  to  say, 
that  throughout  England  the  masters,  as  a  class,  take  a  deeper  inte- 
rest in  the  welfare  of  those  they  employ  than  the  operatives  gene- 
rally do  in  their  own.  Indeed,  it  is  so  obviously  the  interest  of  em- 
ployers that  their  work-people,  whether  young  or  old,  should  be 
healthy,  intelligent,  and  virtuous,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  anybody 
could  have  supposed  that  the  masters  in  any  trade  could  have  com- 
bined for  their  degradation, 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  stock  of  school-learning  is 
of  great  value  to  the  young,  in  whatever  occupation  they  may  be 
employed  ;  that  it  is  in  some  sort  a  stay  against  the  degradation 
which  public  opinion  has  connected  with  some  forms  of  labour,  and 
the  stupifying  effects  of  others.  Let  us  hasten  to  declare  that  it  is 
still  very  defective  and  inefficient.  All  the  laws  in  the  world  will 
not  prevent  parents  from  calling  on  their  children  to  contribute  to 
their  own  support  so  soon  as  they  are  able  to  turn  their  hands  to 
anything;  We  may  lament  this  ;  but  it  is  out  of  our  power  to 
change  the  fact.  We  must  legislate  for  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  it 
ought  to  be.  What  we  cannot  prevent,  we  may,  however,  direct, 
regulate,  control,  and  remedy.  Evening  and  Sunday  schools  for  the 
adult  keep  up  the  knowledge  acquired  in  earlier  life,  and  give  it 
extension  and  application.  That  Sunday  schools  have  done  immense 
service  in  this  respect,  is  a  fact  within  our  own  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented  that  prejudices  have  some- 
times diminished  their  efficiency,  by  rigidly  prohibiting  secular  in- 
struction on  that  day.  If  those  branches  of  natural  science  which 
most  directly  illustrate  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
works  of  creation  formed  a  regular  part  of  Sunday-school  instruc- 
tion, secular  knowledge  and  religious  feeling  would  be  increased 
together. 

Everything  that  tends  to  develope  taste  in  the  minds  of  the  young, 
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to  awaken  tl^ir  perceptions  of  beauty,  whether  in  the  works'of  nar 
tare  or  of  art,  has  a  decided  moral  tendency,  and  a  mach  greater 
inflnence  on  the  heart  than  is  generally  imagined.  This  has  been 
signally  proved  in  the  exhibitions  at  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  in 
most  of  oar  large  towns.    Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  to  the 

thilanthropist  than  to  witness  the  delight  and  intelligence  manifested 
y  the  chanty  children  who  were  gratuitously  admitted  by  the  se- 
Teral  committees.  Had  such  sa  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
benefits  conferred  by  these  exhibitions,  as  was  vouchsafed  to  as,  been 
enjoyed  by  the  patrons  of  national  schools,  they  woald  eagerly  have 
sought  the  means  of  procurinp^  such  advantages  for  the  pupils  they 
had  taken  under  their  protection,  and  not,  as  was  the  case  in  Liver- 
pool, at  least  in  one  instance,  withheld  from  them  such  a  boon  when 
It  was  gratuitously  ofiTered,  because,  forsooth,  they  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  Mechanics'  Institutes.  We  do  not  accuse  those  who  so 
acted  of  wanton  cruelty,  or  of  designedly  withholding  the  means  of 
virtue  i  but  we  beg  most  respectfully  to  submit  to  them,  that  such 
was  the  direct  effect  of  their  conduct. 

Religion  is  so  obviously  the  bond  of  good  order,  and  the  great 
conservative  element  of  society,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over  even  if 
such  were  our  inclination.  Considering  the  very  restricted  share  of 
parental  attention  bestowed  on  the  children  of  the  operatives,  and 
the  pernicious  influences  to  which,  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason, 
they  are  exposed  in  our  large  towns,  we  feel  that  the  importance  of 
bringing  their  minds  under  the  influence  of  religion  has  not  received 
all  the  practical  attention  which  the  importance  of  the  case  requires. 
A  special  system  of  religious  instruction  for  the  young  is  impera- 
tively required,  and  it  would  be  a  task  worthy  of  the  mghest  form 
of  Christian  philanthropy  to  devise  the  means  of  establishing  such 
an  institution. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  merely  direct  attention  to  the  general  con- 
siderations connected  with  this  subject.  Tlie  hardships  of  juvenile 
labour  are  only  a  portion  of  the  evils  to  which  the  children  of  the 
operatives  are  subjected  by  the  crowded  state  of  modern  society  ; 
the  employment  of  children  should  be  regulated,  and  not  prevented  ; 
and  finally,  society  should  make  every  possible  compensation  to  those 
whose  toil,  even  in  their  early  years,  contributes  to  its  wealth  and 
its  enjoyments. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  FRANCE. 
BT  THOBCIB  IlfOOLDSBT,  BSq. 


CANTO  II. 

I  ABOMINATE  physic — I  care  not  who  knows 

That  there's  nothing  on  earth  I  detest  like  ^  a  dose* — 

That  yellowish-green-looking  fluid,  whose  hue 

]  consider  extremely  unpleasant  to  view, 

With  its  sickly  appearance,  that  trenches  so  near 

On  what  Homer  defines  the  complexion  of  Fear ; 

Xxa»pov  Stosj  I  mean, 

A  nasty  pale  green, 
Though,  for  want  of  some  word  that  may  better  avail, 
I  presume,  our  translators  have  rendered  it '  pale 

For  consider  the  cheeks 

Of  those  *  well-booted  Greeks,* 
Their  Egyptian  descent  was  a  question  of  weeks ; 
Their  complexion,  of  course,  like  a  half-decayed  leek's ; 
And  you'll  see  in  an  instant  the  thin?  that  I  mean  in  it, 
A  Greek  face  in  a  funk  had  a  good  deal  of  green  in  it. 

I  repeat,  I  abominate  physic  ;  but  then, 

If  folks  will  go  campaigning  about  with  such  men 

As  the  Great  Prince  de  Condd,  and  Marshal  Turenne, 

They  may  fairly  expect 

To  be  now  and  then  checked 
By  a  bullet,  or  sabre-cut.    Then  their  best  solace  is 
Found,  I  admit,  in  green  potions,  and  boluses; 

So,  of  course,  I  don't  blame 

St.  Foix,  wounded  and  lame, 
If  he  swallowed  a  decent  quani.  suff.  of  the  same ; 
Though  Pm  told,  in  such  cases,  it*s  not  the  French  plan 
To  pour  in  their  drastics  as  fast  as  they  can, 
The  practice  of  many  an  English  Savath 

But  to  let  off  a  man 

With  a  little  pHsanney 
And  gently  to  chafe  the  patella  (knee-pan). 

' Oh,  woman !'  Sir  Walter  observes,  'when  the  brow 
's  wrung  with  pain,  what  a  minist'ring  Angel  art  thou  1' 
Thou'rt  a  *  minist'ring  AngeP  in  no  lees  de^ee, 
I  can  boldly  assert,  when  the  pain's  in  the  knee ; 

And  medical  friction 

Is,  past  eontradietk>n, 
Much  better  performed  by  a  Sihe  Hum,  a  He. 
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A  fact  which,  indeed,  comes  within  my  own  knowledge, 
For  I  well  recollect,  when  a  youngster  at  College, 

And,  therefore,  can  quote 

A  surgeon  of  note, 
Mr.  Qrosvenor  of  Oxford,  who  not  only  wrote 
On  the  subject  a  very  fine  treatise,  but,  still  as  his 
Patients  came  in,  certain  soft-handed  Phyllises 
Were  at  once  set  to  work  on  their  legs,  arms,  and  backs, 
And  rubbed  out  their  complaints  in  a  couple  of  cracks. — 
Now,  they  say, 
To  this  day. 

When  sick  people  can't  pay 
On  the  Continent,  many  of  this  kind  of  nurses 
Attend,  without  any  demand  on  their  purses ; 
And  these  females,  some  old,  others  still  in  their  teens, 
Some  called  '  Sisters  of  Charity,'  some  '  Begouines.' 
They  don't  take  the  vows  ;  but,  half  Nun  and  half  Lay, 
Attend  you ;  and  when  you've  got  better,  they  say, 
<  You're  exceedingly  welcome !    There's  nothing  to  pay. 

Our  task  is  now  done. 

You  are  able  to  run. 
We  never  take  money  ;  we  cure  you  for  fun !' 
Then  they  drop  you  a  court'sey,  and  wish  you  good  day, 
And  go  off  to  cure  somebody  else  the  same  way. 
— ^A  great  many  of  these,  at  the  date  of  my  tale. 
In  Namur  walked  the  hospitals,  work-house,  and  jail. 


Among  them  was  one, 

A  most  sweet  Demi-nun. 
Her  cheek  pensive  and  pale ;  tresses  bright  as  the  Sun, — 
Not  carroty — no  ;  though  you'd  fancy  you  saw  burn 
Such  locks  as  the  Greeks  lov'd,  which  moderns  call  auburn, 
These  were  partially  seen  through  the  veil  which  they  wore  all 
Her  teeth  were  of  pearl,  and  her  lips  were  of  coral ; 
Her  eyelashes  silken  ;  her  eyes,  fine  large  blue  onps. 
Were  sapphires  (I  don't  call  these  similes  new  ones ; 
But,  in  metaphors,  freely  confess  I've  a  leaning 
To  such,  new  or  old,  as  convey  best  one's  meaning.)— 
Then,  for  figure !    In  faith  it  was  downright  barbarity 

To  muffle  a  form 

Might  an  anchorite  warm. 
In  the  fusty  stuff  e^own  of  a  Smur  de  la  Charity  ; 
And  no  poet  could  fancy,  no  painter  could  draw 
One  more  perfect  in  all  points,  more  free  from  a  flaw, 
Than  her's  who  now  sits  by  the  couch  of  St.  Foix, 
Chafing  there, 
With  such  care. 

And  so  dove-like  an  air. 
His  leg,  till  her  delicate  fingers  are  charr'd 
With  the  Steer's  opodeldoc,  joint-oil,  and  ffoulard ; 
— Their  Dutch  appellations  are  really  too  hard 
To  be  brought  into  verse  by  a  transmarine  Bard. — 
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Now  you'll  see, 
And  agree, 

I  am  certain,  with  me, 
When  a  young  man's  laid  up  with  a  wound  in  his  knee ; 

And  a  lady  sits  there, 

On  a  rush.hottom'd  chair, 
To  hand  him  the  mixtures  his  doctors  prepare, 
And  a  bit  of  lump-suffar  to  make  matters  square ; 
Above  all,  when  the  Lady's  remarkably  fair, 
And  the  wounded  young  man  is  a  gay  Mousquetaire, 
It's  a  ticklish  affair,  you  may  swear,  for  the  pair. 
And  may  lead  on  to  mischief  before  they're  aware. 

I  really  don't  think,  spite  of  what  friends  would  call  his 

'  Penchant  for  liaisons^  and  graver  men  '  follies,' 

(For  my  own  part,  I  think  planting  thorns  on  their  pillows^ 

And  leaving  poor  maidens  to  weep  and  wear  willows, 

Is  not  to  be  classed  among  mere  peccadillos,) 

His  faults^  I  should  say — f  don't  Uiink  Fran9ois  Xavier 

Entertain'd  any  thoughts  of  improper  behaviour 

Tow'rds  his  nurse,  or  that  once  to  induce  her  to  sin  he  meant, 

While  superintending  his  draughts  and  his  liniment. 

But,  as  he  grew  stout. 

And  was  getting  about, 
Thoughts  came  into  his  head  that  had  better  been  out ; 

While  Cupid's  an  urchin 

We  know  deserves  birching. 
He's  so  prone  to  delude  folks,  and  leave  them  the  lurch  in. 

'Twas  doubtless  his  doing 

That  absolute  ruin 
Was  the  end  of  all  poor  dear  Therese's  shampooing. — 
'Tis  a  subject  I  don't  like  to  dwell  on  ;  but  such 
Things  will  happen — ay,  e'en  'mongst  the  phlegmatic  Dutch. 

*  When  Woman,'  as  Goldsmith  declares,  *  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  out  too  late  that  false  man  can  betray,' 

She  is  apt  to  look  dismal,  and  grow  melan-choly. 
And,  in  short,  to  be  anything  rather  than  gay. 

Hegoes  on  to  remark  that  *  to  punish  her  lover, 
Wring  his  bosom,  and  draw  the  tear  into  his  eye. 

There  is  but  one  method '  which  he  can  discover 
That's  likely  to  answer — ^that  one  is  '  to  die !' 

He's  wrong — the  wan  and  withering  cheek; 

The  thin  lips,  pale,  and  drawn  apart ; 
The  dim,  yet  tearless  eyes,  that  speak 

The  misery  of  the  breaking  heart ; 

The  wasted  form,  th'  enfeebled  tone 

That  whispering  mocks  the  pitying  ear ; 
Th'  imploring  glances  heaven-ward  thrown^ 

As  heedless,  helpless,  hopeless  here ; 
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These  wring  the  false  one's  heart  enough, 
If  *  made  of  penetrable  stuff.' 

And  poor  Therese 

Thus  pines  and  deeays, 
Till)  stunff  with  remorse,  St.  Foix  takes  a  post-chaise, 

With,  for  *  wheelers,'  two  bays, 

And,  for  '  leaders,'  two  ffreys. 
And  soon  reaches  France,  by  the  help  of  relays, 
Flyinff  shabbily  off  from  the  sight  of  nis  victim. 
And  driving  as  fast  as  if  Old  Nick  had  kick'd  him. 


Grows  thinner  and  thinner. 
Leaves  off  eating  breakfast,  and  luncheon,  and  dinner. 
Till  you'd  really  suppose  she  could  have  nothing  in  her. — 
One  evening — 'twas  just  as  the  clock  struck  eleven — 
They  perceiv'd  she'd  been  sinking  fast  ever  since  seven, — 
She  breathed  one  deep  sigh,  threw  a  look  up  to  Heaven, 
And  all  was  o'er ! — 
Poor  Therese  was  no  more — 
She  was  p^one  ! — the  last  breath  that  she  managed  to  draw 
Escaped  m  one  half-utter'd  word — 'twas  St.  Foix  !' 
•  «  •  •  • 

Who  can  fly  from  himself  1    Bitter  cares,  when  you  feel  'em, 

Are  not  cured  by  travel — as  Horace  says,  '  Calum 

J^on  animum  mutant  qui  eurruni  irons  mare  V 

It's  climate,  BOt  mind,  that  by  wand'ring  men  vary — 

Remorse  for  temptation  to  which  you  ^ve  yielded,  is 

A  shadow  you  can't  sell  as  Peter  Schlemil  did  his ; 

It  haunUi  you  for  ever — ^in  bed  and  at  board, — 

Ay,  e'en  in  your  dreams. 

And  you  can't  find,  it  seems. 
Any  proof  that  a  guilty  man  ever  yet  snored ! 
It  is  much  if  he  slumbers  at  all,  which  but  few, 
— Fran9ois  Xavier  Auguste  was  an  instance— can  do. 

Indeed,  from  the  time 

He  committed  the  crime 
Which  cut  off  poor  Sister  Therese  in  her  prime. 
He  was  not  the  same  man  that  he  had  been — his  plan 
Was  quite  changed — in  wild  freaks  he  no  more  led  the  van. 

He'd  scarce  sleep  a  wink  in 

A  week  i  but  sit  thinking. 

From  company  shrinking — 

He  quite  gave  up  drinking. 
At  the  mess-table,  too,  where  now  seldom  he  came. 
Fish, /rtc<M5ee,/ricanrfcatt,  potagty  or  game, 
Dtndon  aux  iruffeSj[turbot  d  la  crtme^ 
No ! — ^he  still  shook  his  head, — it  was  always  the  same, 
Still  he  never  complained  that  the  cook  was  to  blame  ! 
'Twas  his  appetite  fail'd  him — no  matter  matter  how  rare 
And  rtchtrc^t  the  dish,  how  delicious  the  fare, — 
What  he  used  to  like  best  he  no  longer  could  bear ; 


She,  poor  sinner, 
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But  he'd  there  sit  and  stare 

With  an  air  of  despair : 

Took  no  care,  but  would  wear 

Boots  that  wanted  repair. 
Such  a  shirt,  too  I  you'd  think  he'd  no  linen  to  spare. 
He  omitted  to  shave ; — he  neglected  his  hair, 
And  look'd  more  like  a  Guy  than  a  gay  Mousquetaire. 

One  thing,  above  all,  most  excited  remark ; 
In  the  evening  he  seldom  sat  long  after  dark. 
Not  that  then,  as  of  yore,  he'd  go  out  for  •  a  lark' 

With  his  friends ;  but  when  they. 

After  taking 

Would  have  broiled  bones  and  kidneys  brought  in  on  a  tray, 
— Which  I  own  I  consider  a  very  good  way, 
If  a  man's  not  dyspeptic,  to  wind  up  the  day — 
No  persuasion  on  earth  could  induce  him  to  stay ; 
But  he'd  take  up  his  candlestick,  just  nod  his  head 
By  way  of '  Good  evening  !'  and  walk  off  to  bed. 
Yet  even  when  there  he  seem'd  no  better  off, 
For  he'd  wheezCi  and  he'd  sneeze,  and  he'd  hem  1  and  he'd 
cough ; 

And  they'd  hear  him  all  night. 

Sometimes  sobbing  outright. 
While  his  valet,  who  often  endeavour'd  to  peep, 
Declared  that  ^  his  master  was  never  asleep  ! 
But  would  sigh,  and  would  ^roan,  slap  his  forehead,  and  weep ; 

That  about  ten  o'clock 

His  door  he  would  lock. 
And  then  never  would  open  it,  let  who  would  knock ! — 

He  had  heard  him,'  he  said, 

'  Sometimes  jump  out  of  bed. 
And  talk  as  if  speaking  to  one  who  was  dead ! 

He'd  groan,  and  he'd  moan. 

In  so  piteous  a  tone. 
Begging  some  one  or  other  to  let  him  alone, 
.That  it  really  would  soften  the  heart  of  a  stone 
To  heariiim  exclaim  so,  and  call  upon  Heaven 
Then — The  bother  began  always       at  eleven  /' 

Francois  Xavier  Augnste,  as  I've  told  you  before, 
I  believe,  was  a  popular  man  in  his  corps^ 

And  his  comrades,  not  one 

Of  whom  knew  of  the  Nun, 
Now  began  to  consult  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

Count  Cordon  Bleu 

And  the  Sieur  de  la  Roue 
Confessed  they  did  not  know  at  all  what  to  do  ; 
But  the  Chevalier  Hippolyte  Hector  Achille 
Alphonse  Stanislaus  Emile  de  Grandville 

Made  a  fervent  appeal 

To  the  zeal  they  must  feel 
For  their  friend,  so  distinguish'd  an  officer's  weal, 
vol..  vL  35 
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*The  firtt  thing,'  he  said, '  was  to  find  out  the  matter 
That  bored  their  poor  friend  so,  and  caused  all  this  clatter — 
Mort  de  ma  vie  V 


Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  he  shall  tell  it  to  me — 
He  was  right,  sure  enough — in  a  ceuple  of  days 
He  worms  out  the  whole  story  of  Sister  Therese, 
Now  entomb'd,  poor  dear  soul  I  in  some  Dutch  Ptrt  It  Chaite. 
— *  But  the  worst  thing  of  all,'  Fran9ois  Xayier  declares, 
'  Is,  whenever  I've  taken  my  candle  up  stairs, 
There's  Therese  sitting  there — upon  one  of  those  chairs ! 
Such  a  frown,  too,  she  wears. 
And  so  frightfully  glares. 
That  I'm  really  prevented  from  saying  my  pray'rs, 
While  an  odour — the  very  reverse  of  perfume — 
More  like  rhubarb  or  senna — pervades  the  whole  room  V 

Hector  Achille 

Stanislaus  Emile, 
When  he  heard  him  talk  so  felt  an  odd  sort  of  feel ; 
Not  that  he  cared  for  Ghosts— he  was  far  too  genteel  5 
Still  a  queerish  sensation  came  on  when  he  saw 

Him,  whom,  for  fun, 

They'd,  by  way  of  a  pun 
On  his  person  and  principles,  nick-named  Sans  Foi^ 

— A  man  whom  they  had,  you  see, 

Mark'd  as  a  Sadducee — 
In  his  horns,  all  at  once,  so  completely  to  draw, 
And  to  talk  of  a  Ghost  with  such  manifest  awe  ! — 
It  excited  the  Chevalier  Grand ville's  surprise  \ 
He  shrugg'd  up  his  shoulders,  he  turned  up  his  eyes, 
And  he  thought  with  himself  that  he  could  not  do  less 
Than  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  whole  Mess. 

Repetition's  detestable ; — 
So,  as  you're  best  able, 
Paint  to  yourself  the  effect  at  the  Mess-table — 
How  the  bold  Brigadiers 
Prick'd  up  their  ears. 
And  received  the  account,  some  with  fears,  some  with  sneers  ,* 
How  the  Sieur  de  la  Roue 
Said  to  Count  Cordon  Bleu, 
•  Ma foi — c^est  Hen  drdle — Monseigneur,  what  say  you  V — 
How  Count  Cordon  Bleu 
Declared  he  *  thought  so  too ;' — 
How  the  Colonel  affirm'd  that '  the  case  was  quite  new  5' — 
How  the  Captains  and  Majors 


How  far  the  Ghost  part  of  the  story  was  true  ; — 
How  at  last,  when  ask'd  '  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do  1' 
Everybody  was  silent — for  nobody  knew ! — 
And  how,  in  the  end,  they  said,  *  No  one  could  deal 
With  the  matter  so  well,  from  his  prudence  and  zeal, 
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As  the  Gentleman  who  was  the  first  to  reveal 
This  strange  story — viz.  Hippolyte  Hector  Achiile 
Alphonse  otanislaus  Emile  de  Grand ville  !' 

I  need  scarcely  relate 

The  plans,  little  and  great, 
Which  came  into  the  Chevalier  Hippolyte's  pate 
To  rescue  his  friend  from  his  terrible  foes, 
Those  mischievous  Imps,  whom  the  world,  I  suppose 
From  extravagant  notions  respecting  their  hue. 
Has  strangely  agreed  to  denominate  ^  Blue,' 
Inasmuch  as  his  schemes  were  of  no  more  avail 
Than  those  he  had,  early  in  life,  found  to  fail, 
When  he  strove  to  lay  salt  on  some  little  bird's  tail. 

In  vain  did  he  try 

With  strong  waters  to  ply 
His  friend,  on  the  ground  that  he  never  could  spy  , 
Such  a  thing  as  a  Ghost,  with  a  drop  in  his  eye ; 
St.  Foix  never  would  drink  now  unless  he  was  dry  j 
Besides,  what  the  vulgar  call  suckinfir  the  monkey' 
Has  much  less  effect  on  a  man  when  he's  funky. 
In  vain  did  he  strive  to  detain  him  at  table 
Till  his  *  dark  hour'  was  over — he  never  was  able, 

Save  once,  when  at  Mess, 

With  that  sort  of  address, 
Which  the  British  call '  Humbug,'  and  Frenchmen  ^Fineise^^ 
(It's  *'  Blarney'  in  Irish — ^I  don't  know  the  Scotch,) 
He  fell  to  admiring  his  friend's  English  watch.* 

He  examined  the  face. 

And  the  back  of  the  case. 
And  the  young  Lady's  portrait  there,  done  on  ex^amel  he 
'  Saw  by  the  likeness  was  one  of  the  family ; 

Cried  '  Superbe  ! — Magnifique  P 

(With  his  tongue  in  his  cheek) — 
Then  he  open'd  the  case,  just  to  take  a  peep  in  it,  and 
Seized  the  occasion  to  pop  back  the  minute-hand. 
With  a  demi-cong/^,  and  a  shrug,  and  grin,  he 
Returns  the  bijou  and — c'crf  une  affaire  finie — 
*  I've  done  him,'  thinks  he,  'now, TU  wager  a  guinea !' 

It  happen'd  that  day 

They  were  all  very  gay, 
'Twas  the  Grand  Monarque's  birthday — ^that  is,  'twas  St.  Louis^s^ 
Which  in  Catholic  countries,  of  course,  they  would  view  as  his — 

So  when  Hippolyte  saw 

Him  about  to  withdraw. 
He  cried.  '  Come — that  won't  do,  my  fine  fellow,  St.  Foix, — 
Give  us  five  minutes  longer  and  drink  Vivt  le  RoiJ* 

Frangois  Xavier  Auguste, 
Without  any  mistrust 

*  •  Tompion't,  I  pretiune  ?*— pARauHAB. 
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Of  the  trick  that  was  play'd,  drew  his  watch  from  his  fob. 
Just  glanced  at  the  hour,  then  agreed  to  ^hob-nob,' 

Fill'd  a  bumper  and  rose 

With  '  Messieurs  J I  propose — * 
He  paused — his  blanch'd  lips  failed  to  utter  the  toast ! 
'Twas  eleven ! — he  thought  it  half-past  ten  at  most — 
Every  limb,  nerve,  and  muscle  grew  stiff  as  a  post, — 

His  jaw  dropp'd — his  eyes 

Sweird  to  twice  their  own  size — 
And  he  stood  as  a  pointer  would  stand — at  a  Ghost ! 
— Then  shriek'd,  as  he  fell  on  the  floor  like  a  stone, 

*  Ah !  Sister  Therese !  now — do  let  me  alone !' 

•  •  •  •  • 

It's  amazing  by  sheer  perseverance  what  men  do, — 

As  water  wears  stone  by  the  *  Sape  cadendoj* 

If  they  stick  to  Lord  Somebody's  motto,  *  Agendo  P — 

Was  it  not  Robert  Bruce  ? — ^I  declare  I've  forgot, 

But  I  think  it  was  Robert-— you'll  find  it  in  Scott — 

Who,  when  cursing  Dame  Fortune,  was  taufirht  by  a  Spider, 

*  She's  sure  to  come  round,  if  you  will  hut  abide  her.* 

Then  another  great  Kob, 

Call'd  *  White-headed  Bob,' 
Whom  I  once  saw  receive  such  a  thump  on  the  '  nob,' 
From  a  fist  which  miffht  almost  an  elephant  brain, 
That  I  really  believed,  at  the  first,  he  was  slain, 
For  he  lay  like  a  log  on  his  back  on  the  plain. 
Till  a  gentleman  present,  accustom'd  to  train, 
Drew  out  a  small  lancet,  and  open'd  a  vein 
Just  below  his  left  eye,  which  relieving  the  pain. 
He  stood  up,  like  a  trump,  with  an  air  of  disdain, 

While  his  ^  backer'  was  fain, 

— For  he  could  not  refrain — 
(He  was  dress'd  in  pea-green,  with  a  pin  and  gold  chain, 
And  I  think  I  heard  somebody  call  him  *  Squire  Hayne,') 
To  whisper  ten  words  one  should  always  retain, 
— *  Take  a  buck  at  the  lemon,  and  at  him  again  f !  I' — 
A  hint  ne'er  surpassed,  though  thus  spoken  at  random. 
Since  Teucer's  apostrophe — JV?/  desperandum  I — 
— De  Grandville  acted  on  it,  and  order'd  his  Tandem. 

He  had  heard  St.  Foix  say. 

That  no  very  great  way 
From  Namur  was  a  snug  little  town  call'd  6randpr€, 
Near  which,  a  few  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Macse, 
Dwek  a  pretty  twin  sister  of  poor  dear  Therese, 
Of  the  same  aget  of  course,  the  same  father,  same  mother. 
And  as  like  to  Therese  as  one  pea  to  another ; 

She  liv'd  with  her  Mamma, 

Having  lost  her  Papa, 
Late  of  contralmnd  schnaps  an  unlicensed  distiller. 
And  her  name  was  Des  Moulins  (in  English  Miss  Miller.) 
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Now,  though  Hippolyte  Hector 
Coold  hardly  expect  her 
To  feel  much  regard  for  her  sister'i  protector, 
When  she'd  seen  him  so  shamefully  leave  and  neglect  her  $ 
Still,  he  very  well  knew 


But  are  ready  much  Christian  forgiveness  to  shew 
For  other  folks  wrongs — if  well  paid  so  to  do — 
And  he'd  seen  to  what  acts  '  Res  angusta?  compel  beaux 
And  bellesy  whose  affairs  have  ^ot  once  out  at  elbows, 
With  the  magic  effect  of  a  handful  of  crowns 
Upon  people  ^ose  pockets  boast  nothing  but  ^  browns  ;* 
A  few  francs  well  applied 
He'd  no  doubt  would  decide 
Miss  Agrnes  Des  Monlins  to  jump  up  and  ride 
As  far  as  head-quarters  next  day  by  his  side ; 
For  the  distance  was  nothing,  to  speak  by  comparison^ 
To  the  town  where  the  Mousquetairesnow  lay  m  garrison  i 


Like  those  worn  by  the  lady  his  friend  had  betray'd. 
They  might  dress  up  Miss  Agnes  so  like  to  the  Shade, 
Which  he  fancied  he  saw,  of  that  poor  injured  maid. 
Come  each  night  with  her  pale  face  his  guilt  to  upbraid ; 
That  if  once  introduced  to  his  room,  thus  array'd. 
And  then  nnmask'd  as  soon  as  she'd  long  enongh  vtay'd, 
Twonld  be  no  very  dif&cult  task  to  persuade 
Him  the  whole  was  a  scurvy  trick,  cleverly  play'd, 
Out  of  spite  and  revenge,  by  a  mischievous  ! 

With  respect  to  the  scheme — though  I  do  not  call  that  a  gem— 
Still  I've  known  soldiers  adopt  a  worse  stratagem, 
And  that,  too,  amon?  the  decided  approvers 
Of  General  Sir  David  Dundas's  ^  Manoeuvres.' 

There's  a  proverb,  however, 

I've  always  thought  clever^ 
Which  my  Grandmother  never  was  tired  of  repeating, 
*  The  proof  of  the  Pudding  is  found  in  the  eating !' 
We  sbsU  see,  in  the  sequel,  how  Hector  Achille 
Had  mix'd  up  the  suet  and  plums  for  his  meal. 

The  night  had  set  in; — 'twas  a  dark  and  a  gloomy  one  |— 
Off  went  St.  Foix  to  his  chamber ;  a  roomy  one. 

Five  stories  high, 

The  first  floor  from  the  sky. 
And  lofty  enough  to  afford  great  facility 
For  playing  a  game,  with  the  youthful  nobility 

Of  ^  crack  corps*  a  deal  in 

Request,  when  they're  feeling. 
In  dull  country  quarters,  ennui  on  them  stealmg ; 

A  wet  wafer's  applied 

To  a  sixpence's  side. 
Then  it's  spun  with  the  thumb  up  to  stick  on  the  ceiling  $ 


Then  he  thought,  by  the  aid 
Of  a  veil,  and  ffown  made 
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Intellectual  amusement,  which  custom  allows  old  troops, — 
Pve  seen  it  here  practised  at  home  by  our  Household  troops. 

HeM  a  table,  and  bed. 

And  three  chairs  ;  and  all's  said. — 
A  bachelor's  barrack,  where'er  you  discern  it,  you're 
Sure  to  find  not  overburthen'd  with  furniture. 

Frangois  Xarier  Auguste  lock'd  and  bolted  his  door 
With  just  the  same  caution  he'd  practised  before. 


That  the  Count  Cordon  Bleu, 
With  Hector  Achille,  and  the  Sieur  de  la  Rone, 
Had  been  up  there  before  him,  and  drawn  ev'ry  screw ! 

And  now  comes  the  moment— the  watches  and  clocks 
All  point  to  eleven ! — the  bolts  and  the  locks 
Give  way — and  the  party  turn  out  their  bag-fox ! — 
With  step  noiseless  and  light, 
Though  half  in  a  fright, 
*'  A  cup  in  her  left  hand,  a  draught  in  her  right,' 
In  her  robe  long  and  black,  and  her  reil  long  and  white, 
Ma'amselle  Agnes  des  Moulins  walks  in  as  a  Sprite! — 


With  the  same  silent  tread 
Just  as  though  she  had  been  at  least  half  a  year  dead  I 
Then  seating  herself  on  the    rush-bottom 'd  chair,' 
Throws  a  cold  stony  glance  on  the  Black  Mousquetaire. 

If  you're  one  of  the  *  play-going  public,'  kind  reader, 
And  not  a  Moravian  or  rigid  Seceder, 

You've  seen  Mr.  Kean, 

I  mean  in  that  scene 
Of  Macbeth, — ^by  some  thought  the  crack  one  of  the  piece, 
Which  has  been  so  well  painted  by  Mr.  M'Clise, — 
When  he  wants,  after  having  stood  up  to  say  grace,* 
To  sit  down  to  his  haggis,  and  can't  find  a  place ; 

You  remember  his  stare 

At  the  high-back'd  arm-chair. 
Where  the  Ghost  sits  that  nobody  else  knows  is  there, 
And  how,  after  saying '  What  man  dares  I  dare  I' 

He  proceefds  to  declare 

He  should  not  so  much  care 
If  it  came  in  the  shape  of  a  '  tiger'  or  *  bear,' 
But  he  don't  like  it's  shaking  it's  lon^  gory  hair ! 
While  the  obstinate  Ghost,  as  determmed  to  brave  him, 

With  a  horrible  grin. 

Sits  and  cocks  up  his  chin, 
Just  as  though  he  was  asking  the  tyrant  to  shave  him. 

And  Lenox  and  Rosse 

Seem  quite  at  a  loss 


Little  he  knew 


She  approaches  the  bed 


May  good  di|re«tion  wait  on  appetite* 
And  health  on  both.— Afae6erA. 
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If  they  ought  to  go  on  with  their  sheep's  head  and  sauce ; 
And  Lady  Macbeth  looks  uncommonly  cross, 

And  says,  in  a  huff, 

It's  all  'Proper  stuff!  '— 
All  this  you'll  have  seen,  Reader,  often  enough ; 
So  perhaps 't  will  assist  you  in  forming  some  notion 
Of  what  must  have  been  Francois  Xavier's  emotion, 

If  you  fancy  what  troubled 

Macbeth  to  be  doubled^ 
And,  instead  of  one  Banquo  to  stare  in  his  face, 
Without '  speculation,'  suppose  it  a  brace  ! 

I  wish  I'd  poor  Fuseli's  pencil,  who  ne'er  1  bel- 
ieve was  exceeded  in  painting  the  terrible. 

Or  that  of  Sir  Joshua 

Re3rnolds,  who  was  so  a- 
droit  in  depicting  it — vide  his  piece 
Descriptive  of  Cardinal  Beaufort's  decease. 

Where  that  prelate  is  lying 

Decidedly  dying. 

With  the  King  and  his  suitey 

Standing  just  at  his  feet, 
And  his  hands,  as  Dame  Quickly  says,  fumbling  the  sheet ; 
While  close  at  his  ear,  with  the  air  of  a  scorner, 
*  Busy,  meddling,'  Old  Nick's  grinning  up  in  the  comer. 
But  painting's  an  art  I  confess  I  am  raw  in, 
The  fact  is,  I  never  took  lessons  in  drawing ; 

Had  I  done  so,  instead 

Of  the  lines  vou  have  read, 
Vd  have  ^▼'u  yon  a  sketch  should  have  fiU'd  you  with  dread ; 
Francois  Aavier  Auguste  squatting  up  in  his  bed. 

His  hands  widely  spread, 

His  complexion  like  lead, 
Ev'ry  hair  that  he  had  standii^  up  on  his  head, 
As  when,  Agnes  des  Moulius  first  catching  his  view. 
Now  right,  and  now  left,  rapid  glances  he  threw, 
Tlien  ^riek'd  with  a  wild  and  unearthly  halloo, 

*  Mon  Dieu !  v*la  deux  ! ! 

By  th£  Pops  thsbs  are  Two  !  f ! ' 

He  fell  back — one  long  aspiration  he  drew. 

In  flew  De  la  Roue, 

And  Count  Cordon  Bleu, 
Pommade,  Pomme-de-terre,  and  the  rest  of  their  crew. 
He  frtirr'd  not — he  spoke  not — ^he  none  of  them  knew ! 

And  Achille  cried,  *  Odzooks  I 

I  fear,  by  his  looks, 
Our  poor  friend,  Franyois  Xavier,  has  popp'd  off  the  hooks  f ' 

'Twas  too  true ! 

Mdheureux !  /' 
It  was  done  ! — he  had  ended  his  earthly  career, 
Had  gone  off  at  once  with  a  flea  in  his  ear ; 
The  Black  Mousquetaire  was  as  dead  as  Small«beer  f 
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A  moral  more  in  point  I  scarce  could  hope, 
Than  this,  from  Mr.  Alexander  Pope. 

If  ever  chance  should  bring  some  Comet  gay, 

And  pious  Maid — as,  possibly,  it  may — 

From  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  and  the  shades  serene 

Of  Clapham  tlise,  as  far  as  Kensal  Green  ; 

O'er  some  pale  marble  when  they  join  their  heads 

To  kiss  the  falling  tears  each  other  sheds ; 

Oh !  may  they  pause  ! — and  think,  in  silent  awe, 

He,  that  he  reads  the  words,  '  Ci  git  St.  Foix  ! ' 

She,  that  the  tombstone  which  her  eye  surveys 

Bears  this  sad  line,  *  Hie  jacet  saur  fhereae  ! ' 

Then  shall  they  sigh  and  weep,  and  murmuring  say, 

*  Oh !  may  we  never  play  such  tricks  at  they ! 

And  if  at  such  a  time  some  Bard  there  be, 

Some  sober  Bard,  addicted  much  to  tea 

And  sentimental  song — like  Ingoldsby, 

If  such  there  be — who  sings  and  sips  so  well, 

Let  him,  from  Bentley's  page,  this  storv  tell ! 

Wam'd  by  the  tale,  the  gentle  pair  shall  boast, 

'  I've  'scaped  the  Broken  Heart ! '— '  and  I  the  Ghost !  ! ' 

T.  I. 

Tappiogton  Evenrd. 


COLIN  CLINK. 

BT  CHABLE8  HOOTON. 

BOOK  THB  SECOND. 
CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Golin's  interview  with  Squire  Lupton,  and  what  it  led  to. — A  bait  to  eatch  the 

Doctor. 

On  reaching  the  hotel,  Colin  found  Mr.  Lupton  seated  in  a  room 
up  stairs,  with  a  table  spread  for  two  ;  dinner  was  brought  up  short- 
ly after  his  arrival.  During  their  repast,  the  young  man  could  not 
avoid  being  continually  reminded  with  what  familiarity  he  was  treat- 
ed by  his  entertainer — a  familiarity  the  more  unaccountable,  because 
all  his  previous  ideas  of  the  higher  classes  had  been  derived  solely 
from  casual  observation  of  that  high  bearing  and  seeming  austerity 
which  usually  exist  in  their  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  district.  To  be  sure,  he  had  done  him  an  essential  service, 
by  saving  him  from  severe  injury,  if  not  from  death ;  but  that  he 
thought  might  be  well  rewarded  without  all  this  personal  condescen- 
sion. But  Mr.  Lupton  seemed  to  take  pains  to  render  him  easy — 
to  make  him  at  home  as  it  were,  and  cause  him  to  feel  upon  a  level 
with  himself. 

Though  Colin  could  not  account  for  all  this,  it  had  its  effect.  By 
the  time  the  meal  was  over,  and  at  the  Squire's  solicitations  he  had 
imbibed  various  glasses  of  sherry,  he  found  himself  as  much  at  liber- 
ty as  in  Miss  Sowersoft's  kitchen. 
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As  Mr.  Lupton  evincod  conrnderable  anxiety  to  know  what  had 
brought  him  to  London ;  and  Colin  himself  felt  no  less  desirous  to  ex- 
plain, two  long  hours  scarcely  sufficed  for  a  narrative,  which  caused  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Lupton  the  utmost  astonishment.  The  freedom  with 
which  Mr.  Clink  expressed  his  sentiments  respeetii^  the  death  of 
the  lawyer,  and  the  hand  which  he  believed  Doctor  Kowel  had  had 
in  that  event,  raised  doubts  of  the  young  man's  prudence,  though  at 
the  same  time  it  went  far  to  conyince  him  of  the  propriety  of  placing 
the  Doctor  himself  in  security,  until  a  full  investigation  could  be  gone 
into.  That  he  was  open  to  a  serious  charge  was  evident ;  and  the 
Squire  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  it  was  his  duty 
as  a  magistrate  to  have  the  Doctor  apprehended. 

While  Colin  related  in  unassuming  language  his  own  attempt  to 
set  Woodruff  at  liberty,  together  with  the  disasters  which  had  pur- 
sued him  in  consequence,  Mr.  Lupton's  countenance  grew  now  ffrave, 
now  expressive  of  admiration,  and  anon  involuntarily  convulsed  with 
emotions  which  he  could  not  conceal.  In  truth,  the  father's  heart  was 
touched.  He  felt  and  admired  as  the  height  of  magnanimity  what 
other  men  might  have  commended  merely  as  a  good  action. 

When  Colin  had  concluded,  the  Squire  looked  earnestly  in  his  face 
during  a  few  moments ;  he  filled  his  glass  and  Colin's  too,  but  his 
hand  trembled  as  he  did  it ;  again  he  looked  at  him  and  again  his 
eyes  were  earthwards. 

'  My  boy !'  said  he,  but  faltered, — *  my  boy  I  I  am  proud  of  you ; 
but  your  presence  makes  me  ashamed.  I  bitterly  regret  it,  and  yet  I 
ourat  not,  when  it  has  given  me  such  a  noble  mind  as  this !' 

He  paused,  and  then,  as  though  with  some  sudden  determination  to 
shake  off  unwelcome  reflections,  observed — 

*  But,  come, — drink  your  wine.  Let  us  to  business.  I  told  you  I 
should  do  something  for  you.  What  1  have  heard  to-night  has  not 
lessened  that  determination.  First,  have  you  left  that  vagabond  place 
you  were  living  in  1' 

Colin  replied,  that  he  had  informed  Veriquear  of  his  intention  to 
leave,  and  was  at  liberty  to  depart  at  any  hour. 

'  Then  leave  to-morrow,'  observed  Mr.  Lupton.  ^  I  virill  find  you 
fitting  apartments  elsewhere.    Do  you  like  reading  V 

*'  Mucn  more,'  replied  the  young  man  *  than  my  opportunities  have 
enabled  me  to  gratify.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  You  shall  have  books,  and  fit  yourself  for 
better  things  than  you  seemed  to  be  bom  to.  But  never  mind  that* 
And  money I  suppose  the  bottle-merchant  has  not  filled  your 
pockets.' 

Colin  observed  that  he  had  ten  pounds,  though  not  through  Peter 
Veriquear.  At  the  same  time  he  related  to  the  Squire  in  what  man- 
ner he  had  come  by  it,  and  how  Miss  Wintlebury's  conduct  had  con- 
vinced him  she  was  a  worthy  young  woman. 

'  Have  nothing  to  do  with  a  girl  like  that,'  said  Mr.  Lupton«  '  I 
have  seen  similur  things  before  now.  No,  my  boy think  nothinjgr 
more  about  her.  As  to  her  being  in  want,  and  dying,  why^  the  thing  is 
00  common,  that  the  widest  stretch  of  benevolence  could  not  cover  more 
than  a  span  in  comparison  with  the  world.  I  like  charity ;  but  the 
world  renders  it  needful  for  people  to  hold  their  heads  on  their  own 
level.  There  is  more  in  store  for  you  than  you  can  anticipate.  I 
haye  no  other  than — ^Well,  never  mind.   But  the  law  knows  me,  my 
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boy,  as  the  last  of  my  family ;  for,  iinlackily,  my  marriage  has  been 
like  no  marriage.    Did  you  ever  see  Mrs.  Lupton  at  Kiddal  V 

*  Never,  that  I  am  aware  of,'  answered  Colin. 

The  Squire  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  during  which  he  beat  his  foot 
upon  the  ground  abstractedly. 

Well !  he  exclaimed,  as  if  starting  afresh  to  life,  '  there  is  that 
Doctor.  We  must  catch  him  somehow.  He  is  a  scoundrel,  I  am 
afraid ;  though  it  seems  a  pity  to  hang  the  poor  devil,  too.  I'll  tell  you 
how  we  will  do  it.  I  will  write  to  him  in  a  day  or  two,  inviting  him 
here  on  business.  He  will  suspect  nothing,  and  come  of  course.  You 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him.  We  will  hear  what  he 
has  to  say ;  and  if  I  find  him  guilty,  means  shall  be  provided  before- 
hand to  seize  him.' 

This  proposition  for  entrapping  the  wily  Doctor  having  been  finally 
decided  upon,  with  the  understanding  that  Colin  should  early  be  ap- 

Srized  of  his  arrival,  he  received  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  took 
is  leave. 

In  accordance  with  the  Squire's  wishes,  he  took  leave  next  day  of 
the  Veriquear  family,  and  repaired  to  comfortable  apartments  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bedford  Square,  which  Mr.  Lupton  had  engaged  for 
him.  Neither  did  that  gentleman  forget  to  despatch  Colin  to  a  fash- 
ionable tailor,  for  the  purpose  of  being  thoroughly  new-rigged ;  so  that 
before  the  time  arrived  for  his  interview  with  the  doctor,  he  made  as 
gentlemanly  appearance  as  any  beau  about  town. 

9ome  few  days  afterwards,  a  note  from  the  Squire  informed  him 
that  Rowel  had  taken  the  bait,  and  would  be  at  his  hotel  at  seven. 

Elated  with  the  hope  not  only  of  securing  Woodrufif's  liberation, 
but  also  of  getting  the  Doctor  punished,  Colin  set  out  at  an  early 
hom*,  and  arrived  some  twenty  minutes  before  the  time  fixed  for 
Rowel's  appearance. 


The  Doctor  caught,  and  caged. — Woodruff's  remoral,  and  where  to. 

ScARCELT  had  the  clock  struck  seven  before  the  gentleman  of  whom 
they  were  in  expectation  was  introduced. 

He  addressed  himself  familiarly  to  the  Squire,  but  scarcely  cast  a 
look  upon  Colin,  whom,  *  disguised  as  a  gentleman,'  he  did  not  seem 
to  know,  until  Mr.  Lupton  introduced  him  by  name.  Then,  indeed,  he 
started,  and  looked  perplexed  in  what  manner  to  regard  the  young  man. 

'  Happv  to  see  you,  Mr.  Clink,'  said  he.  *  I  have  been  anxious  to 
meet  with  yon  now  for  some  time.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  vou  are 
the  same  gentleman  who  did  me  the  honor  to  climb  the  wall  of  my 
premises,  awhile  agoV 

*  The  same,  sir,'  replied  Colin. 

*  Ah ! — indeed !  You  hear  that,  Mr.  Lupton  V 

The  Squire  assumed  an  air  of  astonishment,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  Doctor.  It  was  evident  he  fancied  he  had  got  Colin  *  on  the  hip,' 
and  was  drawing  from  him  a  confession  before  the  very  face  of  a  ma- 
gistrate ;  while  Mr.  Lupton's  countenance  tended  to  confirm  the  notion. 

*  But,  sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  blandly  addressing  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman, *  you  have  business  with  me.  Only,  as  I^have  a  serious  charge 
to  make  against  this  young  gentleman,  and  most  unexpectedly  met 
with  him  here—' 
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*  I  beg  youT  will  proceed,'  objected  the  Squire ;  *and  be  assured,  if 
you  have  any  charge  to  make  against  him,  I  shall  gladly  hear  it ;  for  I 
have  taken  him  into  my  confidence.    And  if  I  am  deceived — ' 

^  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  gravely,  *  I  fear  you  are.  You  know  who  he 
is,  of  course  V 

*  Why,  sir,  who  is  he  1 '  demanded  Mr.  Lupton. 

*  Who  is  he,  sir  !  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  who  he  is.  That  young  man,  sir, 
— ^he,  sir, —  he  is  neither  more  nor  less,  sir,  than  the  son  of  a  little 
huckster  woman  in  your  own  village,  sir.' 

*'  And  what  then,  doctor  V 

^  Besides  that,  Mr.  Lupton,  he  is  an  incipient  housebreaker.  I 
charge  him  with  having  made  a  burglarious  attempt  on  my  premises 
at  Nabbfield,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  ily  the  country ;  and  you, 
sir,  will  see  the  propriety  of  putting  his  person  in  a  position  of  security.' 

'  You  feel  convinced  his  intention  was  to  rob  you  V  asked  the  S'quire. 

^  Sir,'  replied  the  Doctor,  *'  the  thing  speaks  for  itself.  A  young 
man  forms  a  plan  to  enter  my  premises :  comes  at  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
— a  burglarious  hour  ;  climbs  my  outer  wall  by  a  rope-ladder — ' 

*  It  seems  more  like  a  loveafiair,'  interrupted  the  Squire. 

*  So  I  thought,'  answered  Rowel,  *  at  first :  because  I  found  some 
fragments  of  a  letter  ;  but  I  could  make  nothing  of  them.' 

'  Have  you  those  fragments  by  you  V 

'  I  have  a  copy,  which  I  kept  in  case  of  need,'  said  the  doctor. 

'  Perhaps  you  will  read  it,  Mr.  Rowel,'  observed  Mr.  Lupton. 

^  Certainly,'  replied  he  ;  and  drawing  from  his  pocket-book  a  paper 
containing  some  scattered  portions  of  the  letter  which  Colin  Clink  had 
addressed  to  James  Woodrufif,  the  torn  fragments  of  which  Rowel  had 
detected  after  James  had  buried  them,  he  handed  to  the  Squire : — 

'  The  young  woman  is  necessary  in  your  yard 

until  ten  o'clock  at  night  If  you  should  — ^try  

until  you  do  succeed  stand  thickest — —in  the 

comer.  Colin  Clink  will  do  his  best  to  get  ^Fanny  will  be 

able  any  night  at  ten  o'clock.' 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Lupton  perused  this  fragment  than  he  pro* 
nounced  the  whole  to  have  been  unequivocally  a  love  affair.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter. 

Rowel  objected  to  this  interpretation,  and  persisted  in  expressing 
his  opinion  that  the  young  man  harboured  no  good  motives. 

*  Perhaps,'  said  he,  addressing  Mr.  Clink,  *  you  will  so  far  oblige 
Mr.  Lupton  as  to  explain  what  really  were  your  motives  V 

He  need  not  be  at  that  trouble,'  observed  Mr.  Lupton,  ^  until  I 
have  asked  you.  Doctor,  a  few  questions  which,  I  dare  say,  you  can 
readily  answer.' 

^  Oh,  certainly,  sir.  Ask  anything.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
affording  you  every  information.  And  allow  me  to  add,  how  deeply  I 
feel  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  demanding  mv  attendance, 
while  you  are  surrounded  by  so  much  of  the  first  talent  and  expe- 
rience that  the  profession  can  boast  of.  1  trust  the  case  is  not  a  serious 
one.    Allow  me,  sir.' 

The  'Doctor  drew  his  chair  near  that  of  Mr.  Lupton,  and  extended 
his  fingers  to  feel  his  pulse.  The  last-named  gentleman  pretended 
not  to  observe  this  invitation  as  he  remarked.' 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Rowel,  the  case  is  a  very  serious  one  indeed.' 

^  Indeed  !  Let  u*  hope  the  best.  Explain  the  sjrmptoms,  if  you 
please.' 
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*•  The  first,'  replied  the  Squire, '  is  this that  youth  with  whom 
yon  hare  been  talking  appears  to  hare  reasons  for  believing,  that  for 
many  years  you  have  kept  imprisoned  as  a  lonatie  a  man  of  so  and 
mind.' 

The  Doctor's  countenance  underwent  a  sudden  change. 

'  Sir  !  '  he  exclaimed,  ^  you  are  not  serious  '1 

'  I  certainly  am  not  joking,'  replied  Mr.  Lupton. 

^  Then  am  I  to  believe  it  possible,'  rejoined  the  Doctor,  ^  that  you 
sir,  can  have  descended  so  far  as  to  listen  to  the  idle  tales  which  such 
a  boy  may  have  picked  up  amongst  the  gossips  of  a  village  %  It  surely, 
sir,  cannot  be  needful  for  me  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  prejudices  of 
this  kind, — to  inform  you  how  the  suspicions  of  the  vulgar  are  apt  to 
attach  to  any  professional  man,  associated,  as  I  am,with  a  very  uBlbrtu*- 
nate  class  of  patients.' 

^  I  anticipate  all  you  would  say,'  observed  the  Squire, '  and  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  your  remarks.  At  the  same  time  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  whether  you  have  not  a  patient  named  Woodruff  1' 

*  Emphatically,  then  sir,'  replied  the  Doctor,  *  1  have  not.' 

*  And  never  had  V 

^  That  I  will  not  say. 

*  You  have  removed  him  V 

'  There  is  no  such  individual  in  my  care.' 

*  Is  he  at  liberty  V 

'  I  think,  Mr  Lupton,'  replied  the  Doctor,  smoothly, '  you  will 
allow  that,  without  offence,  I  may  decline,  after  what  has  been  said, 
to  give  farther  explanation  of  a  purely  professional  affair,  for  which  I 
do  not  hold  myself  responsible,  save  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  any 
man.' 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  Squire,  seriously,  ^  where  reason  exists  for  even 
the  slightest  suspicion — T  do  not  say  that  wrong  has  been  done, — the 
responsibility  you  disclaim  cannot  be  set  aside  ;  and  that  some  suspi* 
cion  I  do  entertain,  it  is  needless  to  scruple  avowing.' 

*  Did  I  not  feel  assured,'  answered  Rowel,  *  from  the  many  years 
I  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Lupton's  acquaintance,  that  he  can  scarcely  in- 
tend to  offer  me  insult,  the  course  I  ou^ht  to  adopt — ' 

'  Whatever  course  you  may  adopt,'  mterrupted  the  Squire,  *  will 
not  alter  mine.  A  remarkable  disclosure  has  been  made  to  me  respect- 
ing a  patient  in  your  keeping,  as  well  as  regarding  the  death  of  the 
late  lawyer  of  Bramleigh.' 

The^e  words  startled  the  Doctor  in  an  extreme  degree.  They 
seemed  to  strike  him  as  might  a  sudden  sickness  that  turns  the  brain 

fiddy  ;  starting  from  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  fiercely  on  Colin, 
e  advanced  towards  him,  exclaiming, 

^  What  other  falsehood,  villain,  have  you  dared  to  utter  %  Ifthere 
be  law  in  the  land  for  such  infamous  defamation,  I'll  punish  you  for 
it,  though  it  cost  me  my  life  !  Have  you  dared  to  say  that  /  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Skinwell's  death,  sir  V 

^  1  have  said  to  Mr.  Lupton,  what  I  believe  to  be  true,'  replied 
Colin, '  that  you  helped  to  kill  him.' 

*  It's  a  lie  I — a  lie  !^a  d— d  lie !  you  slanderous  vagabond !' 
The  Doctor  would  inevitably  have  committed  a  peraonal  assauh 

upon  Mr.  Clink,  had  he  not  in  the  midst  of  his  raffe  been  restrai|ied  by 
certain  reasons,  arising  from  the  evident  eapab£ty  of  the  yoang  roan 
to  turn  again,  and  c<mvert  the  chastieer  into  the  chastised.  He  there- 
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fore  contented  himself  with  fretting  about  the  room  at  might  some 
irritated  cur,  haunted  with  the  spectre  of  a  tin-pan  appended  to  his  tail* 
In  the  midst  of  the  *  very  whirlwind  of  his  passion,  he  snatched  np 
his  hat,  as  though  unexpectedly  seized  with  an  idea  of  the  propriety 
of  taking  leave ;  but  Mr.  Lupton  kept  an  eye  upon  him. 

*  Not  yet,  sir,  if  you  please,'  observed  the  Squire,  interposing.  *  I 
must  perform  an  unpleasant  office:  but  nevertheless,  Mr.  Rowel,  it 
is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that,  for  the  present,  you  are  my  prisoner.' 

*  1  deny  it !'  exclaimed  the  Doctor.    *  I  am  no  prisoner !' 

^  That  we  will  ascertain,'  replied  Mr.  Lupton,  as  he  rapped  on  the 
table,  while  the  Doctor  used  his  endeavours  to  force  his  way  out. 

Before  he  could  effect  this  object,  the  door  was  thrown  Iwck,  and 
two  servants  of  the  law  entered.  A  warrant,  which  Mr.  Lupton  had 
prepared  beforehand,  was  produced,  and  in  a  very  comfortable  space 
of  time  the  Doctor  was  placed  in  a  coach,  and  driven  to  certain  ap- 
propriate lodgings,  which  the  country  has  provided  for  gentlemen 
who  have  been  so  unlucky  as  to  be  inveigled  inio  the  commission 
of  criminal  offences. 

The  removal  of  Woodruff  from  the  doctor's  establishment  has  been 
before  alluded  to ;  while  the  declaration  made  by  that  worthy  to  Mr. 
Lupton  that  he  had  no  such  person  on  his  premises,  has  borne  evi- 
dence to  the  fact. 

It  was  quite  true.  For,  after  the  attempt  which  Colin  had  so  un- 
successfully made  to  effect  Mr.  Woodruff's  escape,  Rowel  became 
convinced — ^as  the  secret  was  out — that  his  charge  would  no  longer 
be  safe  within  the  asylum  at  Bramleigh.  He  therefore  seized  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  convey  him  by  night  to  the  residence  of  the 
Doctor's  own  brother — an  old-fashioned  brick  mansion  upon  the 
borders  of  a  heathy  waste,  which  formerly  constituted  one  of  the 
finest  portions  of  the  old  forest  of  Sherwood. 

It  was  even  now  studded  with  the  remains  of  ancient  oaks,  which 
had  sheltered  many  a  bold  archer  in  times  gone  by,  but  now  sufficed 
only  to  give  additional  dreariness  to  the  solitary  landscape. 

The  removal,  however,  of  James  Woodruff  to  this  place  had  not 
been  effected  without  Fanny's  knowledge :  and,  for  the  possession 
of  this  fact,  it  is  believed,  she  was  indebted  to  Mrs.  Rowel.  Not 
knowing  what  step  to  take,  Fanny  was  no  sooner  made  acquainted 
with  the  removal  which  Rowel  contemplated,  than  she  communicated 
it  to  her  master,  the  young  man  who  had  succeeded  the  deceased 
Mr.  Skinwell,  one  Sylvester  by  name  ;  and  a  man  who,  though  but  a 
crest-fallen-looking  affair  outside,  had,  when  occasion  needed,  con- 
siderable pluck  within.  No  sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  affair 
than  he  volunteered  his  assistance.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  he 
proposed,  himself  and  Fanny  were  prepared  on  the  intended  night 
of  Woodruff's  removal,  quietly  to  follow  the  vehicle  that  contained 
him  until  it  should  arrive  at  its  destination;  having  ascertained 
which,  they  would  take  the  most  prompt  steps  within  their  power  to 
insure  his  restoration  to  his  friends.  In  accordance  with  this  ar- 
rangement they  acted,  and  at  a  convenient  distance  followed  in  a 
^g,  as  they  thought,  unobserved.  On  Sylvester's  subsequently  mak. 
mg  application  at  the  house  described,  and  to  which  he  had  seen 
Woodruff  driven,  he  found  Doctor  Rowel,  who  expressed  surprise  at 
seeing  him,  and  on  being  informed  of  the  nature  of  his  mission,  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Sylvester  was  mistaken.  In  proof  whereof,  he  con- 
ducted  him  into  a  chamber  where  lay  a  gentleman  sick  in  bed,  who, 
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the  doctor  averred,  was  the  persoo  he  had  brought  in  the  night  be- 
fore, for  the  benefit  of  the  purer  air  of  the  forest.  Beyond  this  Syl- 
vester saw  nothing  to  warrant  Fanny's  suspicions ;  while  the  girl 
herself  declared  that  that  man  certainly  was  not  the  father  of  whom 
they  were  in  search.  In  fact,  so  admirably  had  the  doctor  managed, 
that  Fanny  began  to  think  herself  that  she  was  labouring  under  mis- 
take ;  more  especially  when  the  sick  man  concurred  m  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  doctor,  and  averred  that  he  had  been  brought  from 
Nabbfield  the  preceding  night.  And  he  spoke  the  truth  for,  in  fact, 
the  sick  man  was  no  other  than  Robson,  the  doctor's  assistant,  fitted 
with  a  very  consumptive  looking  nightcap,  a  bedgown  over  his  shirt, 
and  a  bottle  of  hot  water  at  his  heels  to  make  him  look  like  an  inva- 
lid ;  while  Woodruff  himself,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  had  been  again 
removed — in  consequence  of  the  doctor's  suspicions  that  he  was 
followed — to  a  more  secret  place  in  the  heart  of  the  waste,  where, 
it  was  trusted,  he  might  be  safely  kept  the  remainder  of  his  days,  or 
even  put  to  death,  if  such  a  step  should  be  deemed  advisable. 

In  consequence  of  the  doctor's  stratagem,  Fanny  and  Mr.  Sylves* 
ter  returned  disappointed  to  their  home. 

Such,  in  substance,  was  the  story  related  by- Fanny  to  Colin  on  her 
visit  to  town :  and  which  he  again  had  communicated  to  Mr.  Lupton. 

Whether  the  arrest  of  Doctor  Rowel,  when  it  became  known  to 
the  brother,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  mi^ht  not  have  precipitated 
some  tragical  conclusion  of  Woodruffs  life,  is  doubtful,  had  not  a 
singular  communication  concerning  him  been  subsequently  made  to 
Colin. 


It  was  about  four  o'clock — sometime  before  daylight— one  morn- 
ing, nearly  a  month  after  the  events  described,  that  Mr.  Lupton  and 
Colin  might  have  been  seen  wending  their  way  along  the  chilly 
streets,  in  the  direction  of  London- Bridge.  Saving  the  footfalls  of 
the  watch,  the  rattle  of  some  early  carriage  over  the  pavement,  or 
now  and  then  the  asthmatical  cough  of  some  poor  old  creature  turn- 
ed out  thus  early,  in  cloak  and  covered  chair,  to  sit  with  charcoal 
fire  and  coffee  in  the  streets,  there  were  no  audible  signs  that  any 
soul  existed  there  besides  themselves.  London  was  asleep.  This 
Goliah  of  cities  had  lain  down  wearied,  and  for  a  time  lost  itself  in 
forffotfulness. 

^Five,'  said  Colin,  Ms,  I  think,  the  time,  and  the  city  side.' 

As  he  said  this  'he  drew  from  his  pocket  the  communication  to 
which  allusion  was  made  in  the  last  chapter,  and  again  perused  it. 

The  reader  must  here  be  informed  that  the  letter  now  in  Colin's 
hand  had  been  addressed  to  him  in  the  first  instance  at  Mr.  Veri- 
quear's,  and  thence  had  been  forwarded  to  his  present  residence.  It 
came  from  some  anonymous  correspondent,,  evidently  residing  not 
Oar  from  the  place  to  which  Woodruff  had  been  carried :  but  its  con* 
tents  will  best  explain  themselves. 

*  Sir — ^I  understand  that  you  feel  some  interest  in  the  fate  of  a  Mr. 
James  Woodruff.  That  man  is  now  in  my  power,  either  to  liberate  or 
to  detain  for  life,  according  as  you  may  answer  this-   You  have  ah 
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OBJECT  TO  CARRY  OUT,  80  HAVE  I. '  If  you  are  prepared  to  sonre  me 
I  will  put  this  Woodruff  into  your  hands :  if  not,  neither  you  nor  his 
daughter  may  ever  see  him  more.  Meet  me  alone  at  the  north  end 
of  London  Bridge,  at  five  on  the  morning  of  the  — th,  and  I  will  ex- 
plain particulars.  At  that  time  it  will  be  as  secret  there  as  in  a 
desert,  and  you  will  feel  more  secure.  You  will  know  the  writer  of 
this  when  you  see  a  man  make  a  cross  with  his  finger  in  the  air." 

This  strange  communication  Colin  had  laid  before  Mr.  Lupton ;  and 
the  only  conjecture  they  could  form  was,  that  it  had  been  written 
by  Rowel's  brother,  who — having  heard  of  the  imprisonment  of  that 
gentleman — ^had  resorted  to  this  expedient  in  the  hope  of  compro- 
mising the  matter  by,  as  it  were,  exchanging  prisoners,  and  perhaps 
stipulating  for  farther  proceedings  being  stayed.  There  were  ob- 
jections to  this  interpretation,  but  it  seemed  the  only  plausible  one 
they  could  hit  on. 

However,  as  Mr.  Lupton  suspected  that  possibly  some  treachery 
might  be  concealed,  and  that  it  was  a  plot  to  be  revenged  on  Colin, 
— he  determined  to  accompany  him ;  but,  on  their  arrival  near  the 
place  appointed,  to  fall  back,  though  still  keeping  sufficiently  near 
to  distinguish  a  signal  which  Colin  was  to  give  in  case  of  need. 

The  bridge  was  at  hand.  Over  the  parapet  to  the  left,  and  con- 
siderably below  them,  long  rows  of  lights,  illuminating  the  walls  of 
life-deserted  warehouses,  pointed  out  the  site  of  that  noisy  gully, 
Thames  Street.    Before  them,  farther  on,  lost  in  mist,  and  yet  lin- 

f ering  smoke,  rose  beyond  the  water  one  solitary  tower,  looming 
arker  than  all  around  it,  but  relieved  still  farther  back  by  a  flush  of 
dull,  mysterious  light,  which,  though  it  showed  nothing  distinctly, 
emphatically  marked  the  existence  beyond  of  many  an  unseen  mass 
of  building  like  that  by  which  they  were  immediately  surrounded. 
And  now  they  are  on  the  bridge  alone.  It  is  not  yet  five.  The  sight 
is  magnificent.  Behold  these  two  sides  of  a  mighty  city,  separated 
by  a  scarcely-seen  gul^i  on  which  streams  of  light,  reflected  from 
night-lamps  afar  o£^  ripple  as  though  so  many  of  the  pillars  of  fire 
that  lighted  the  Israelites  of  old  were  on  the  waves.  Up  the  great 
stream,  or  down  it — the  uprearing  of  men's  hands — house;  church, 
and  palace,  appear  alike  illimitable.  All  those  mean  and  minor  de- 
tails, which  confound  the  eye  and  distract  the  attention  during  day- 
light, are  now  swallowed  up  and  resolved  into  one  broad  whole.  The 
dense  and  unmeasured  mass  of  building  which  meets  the  sight  every 
way,  seems  resolved  into  a  solid.  Line  on  line  and  height  on  height 
extending  away  till  lost  utterly  in  the  far  obscurity  of  the  void  hori- 
zon. Without  any  great  strain  of  the  imagination  this  scene  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  splendid  dream  of  Tyre,  Fahnyrn,  or  Babylon — cities 
whose  giant  memories  loom  in  the  mind  as  images  that  cannot  be 
fully  compassed  from  their  very  vastness.  While  under  our  feet  flows 
the  dull,  deceptive  stream,  that  has  borne  on  its  bosom  the  wealth 
of  kingdoms;  that  has  found  in  its  bed  a  thousand  last  resting-places 
for  human  misery ;  and  that  in  its  stormy  wrath  has  swallowed  hap- 
piness, when  jollity  forgot  in  temporary  delirium  that  boats  are  frail, 
and  that  but  a  slender  plank  stood  between  itself  and  a  deep  grave. 

As  Colin  cast  a  scrutinizing  eye  around,  in  the  hope  of  meetinfi^ 
his  correspondent,  the  clocks  far  and  near  chimed  five.  Almost  with 
the  last  stroke  of  the  bell  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  city  side  of 
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the  bridge.  A  brieklayer'8  labourer,  with  a  short  pipe  ia  hie  mouthy 
passed ;  then  a  woman — if  woman  she  could  be  called — ^tom,  dirty, 
and  deplorable  to  look  upon,  staggering  under  the  influence  of  last 
night's  excess ;  but  neither  made  a  sign.  Behind  them  followed  an 
old  man,  roughly  clad  in  the  costume  of  the  poorer  classes  of  our 
country  villages,  saving  that  a  lon^  coat  supplied  the  place  of  smock- 
frock,  while  his  nether  extremities  were  finished  off  with  quarter 
boots,  laced  up  to  the  ancles. 

A  feeling,  which  displayed  itself  in  his  flushed  features,  shot 
through  Colin's  veins  as  the  first  sight  of  this  man  came  across  him. 
Had  he  seen  him  before  1    It  seemed  so  ;  but  when  %  where  1 

The  old  man  hesitated  as  he  gazed  on  Colin,  and  then  cast  a 
searching  glance  around.  The  figure  of  Mr.  Lupton  was  dimly  visi- 
ble at  some  distance.  Colin  leaned  idly  against  the  wall,  his  eyes 
fixed  intently  on  the  old  man,  who  now  agam  was  approaching  him. 
The  sign  was  made — the  cross  in  the  air — and  our  hero  accosted  him. 

^  I  believe  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  :  you  sent  a  letter  to  me  a 
short  time  ago.* 

*Nay,  now!'  replied  the  old  man,  *  what  occasion  have  yon  to  tell 
me  that.    If  I  wrote  I  know  it  without  explanation ;  and  your  ap- 

Searance  here  is  a  suflicient  assurance  that  you  hare  received  it. 
h  you  know  who  I  am  V 

'  I  do  not,'  said  Colin,  *  though  it  seems  as  I  had  seen  you  before.' 
'  Humph !  well — well  1'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  '  then  you  are  now 
talking  to  old  Jerry  Clink,  your  own  grandfather.' 

*  Clink !'  ejaculated  the  young  man.    *  My  grandfather !' 

*  Now,  why  ask  them  queshtons  again  1  navn't  I  answered  'em  1' 

*  But,  is  it  possible  ?    I  never  knew  I  had  a  grandfather.' 

*  Ay,  ay,  I  see  how  it  is,'  replied  Jerry ;  '  I'm  a  goor  man,  and  you 
are  apeing  the  gentleman.  But  I  risked  my  life  once  to  be  revenged 
for  you,  only  some  meddler  came  across  and  baulked  me.  I'll  do 
it  yet,  though ;  and  I  want  you  to  help  me.  The  cause  is  yours. as 
well  as  mine ;  for  the  injury  is  of  a  mother  to  you,  though  of  a 
daughter  to  me  ;  and  the  man  who  will  not  defend  his  mother,  or 
revenge  her  disgrace,  ought  to  be  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit.' 

Colin  stood  astonished  at  this  speech.  He  scarcely  knew  what 
he  said,  but  faltered  out, 

^  Who,  sir,  has  dared  to  say  anything  to  my  mother's  dishonour, 
or  to  bring  her  into  any  disgrace  V 

Old  Jerry  tapped  him  with  serious  significance  on  the  shoulder. 

*  Your  father,  boy — your  father  !* 

'  How !'  exclaimed  the  young  man  in  a  tone  of  deep  excitement : 
*  who  is  he  1  for  I  never  knew  who  was  my  father.' 

*  Tou — *  replied  Jerry  bitterly,  '  ou^ht  nevet  to  have  been  bom !' 
'  What  can  you  mean,  man,  by  all  this  V  demanded  Colin. 

'  I  tell  you,'  answered  the  man,  *  your  father  is  a  villain,  and  yoa 
—but  never  mind.  Since  you  are  alive,  show  that  you  are  worthy 
to  live  by  resenting  your  mother's  injuries,  vengeance  has  been 
untirinff,  but  it  has  not  succeeded.  Together  we  can  do  anything. 
True,  the  man  must  be  called  as  he  is,  your  father.  What  then  1 
The  punishment  of  such  fathers  cannot  come  from  better  hands  than 
their  son's.    They  that  sow  the  wind,  let  them  reap  the  whirlwind.' 

*  What  is  it  1'  demanded  Colin,  *  that  you  would  propose  1' 
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*  See  you,'  said  Jerry,  drawing  closer, '  you  are  in  love  with  a  ffirl, 
Fanny  Woodruff.  Nay,  do  not  interrupt  me.  I  tell  you  you  love 
her,  and  can  never  marry  any  one  else.  Her  father  is  confined  as  a 
madman.  I  am  his  keeper.  You  want  to  liberate  him,  and  rightly 
too.  He  has  told  me  all  about  it.  Now,  let  me  see  the  spirit  of  a 
man  in  you  ;  take  up  your  mother's  cause,  and  he  shall  by  me  he  set 
at  liberty.  Join  hand  and  heart  with  me  against  the  villain  your  father.' 

^  Who  is  he  7'  again  demanded  Colin. 

'  Lupton  of  Kiddal,'  answered  Jerry. 

'  Mr.  Lupton  my  father !' 

'  The  same.    I  shot  at  him  once.' 

'You?' 

'  I,  with  this  same  right  hand.' 

'  And  I,'  added  Colin, '  prevented  it,  and  saved  you  from  the  gal- 
lows.' 

Old  Jerry  stood  confounded.  His  countenance  changed  with 
deadly  fury,  and  in  the  next  moment  he  rushed  upon  Colin  with  ap- 
parently the  intention  of  forcing  him  over  the  balustrades. 

A  moment  sufficed  for  his  signal,  which  brought  Mr.  Lupton  to 
the  spot.  The  recognition  between  Jerry  and  himself  was  the  pro. 
cess  of  a  moment ;  and,  while  the  latter  strove  to  secure  the  former 
without  violence,  Jerry  desperately  aimed  to  bury  in  his  bosom  a 
long  knife,  which  he  held  o)>en  in  his  hand.  The  combined  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Lupton  and  Colin  were,  however,  too  much  for  him,  and 
would  eventually  have  achieved  his  capture,  had  not  Jerry,  with  a 
reckless  desperation  and  agility,  which  struck  both  his  assailants 
with  horror  and  astonishment,  leapt  the  wall  of  the  bridge  on  finding 
himself  at  the  point  of  being  taken,  and  casting  his  knife  and  coat 
from  him,  plunged  headlong  into  the  Thames. 
.  It  was  a  wild  leap,  an  insane  flight  into  the  arms  of  death.  There 
was  no  splash  in  the  water,  but  a  dull,  leaden  sound  came  up,  as 
when  a  heavy  weight  is  plunged  into  a  deep  gulf.  It  was  as  thou^^h 
the  water  made  no  aperture,  and  threw  up  no  spray ;  but  gulfed  him 
sullenly,  as  though  such  prey  was  not  worth  rejoicing  over. 

Father  and  son  seemed  petrified  ;  not  more  from  what  they  had 
seen  than — in  the  case  of  the  latter,  at  least — had  heard  also  from 
the  suicide.  For  that  a  suicide  he  was  who  could  doubt  ?  Who 
might  take  that  leap,  and  live  \ 

During  a  brief  space  they  dared  not  even  cast  their  eyes  down  the 
fearful  height ;  the  deed  had  paralyzed  them.  But,  as  Colin's  eyes 
were  fixed  intensely  on  the  waves,  a  something  seemed  to  struggle 
across  a  ripple  of  light.    Could  it  be  the  old  man  ? 

Boats  were  got  out,  the  river  was  traversed,  and  both  banks  were 
searched,  in  hopes  of  finding  him,  providing  that  he  had  escaped ; 
but  all  efforts  proved  ineffectual. 

The  cause  of  Mr.  Lupton's  kindness  was  a  secret  to  Colin  no  longer. 
But  in  how  different  a  position  did  he  seem  to  stand  to  that  gentleman 
now,  to  what  he  had  done  even  one  brief  hour  ago !  Within  that  space 
what  painful  truths  had  been  cleared  up  ;  what  difiiculties  and  em- 
barrassments thrown  around  his  future  conduct  towards  nearly  every 

Jerson  in  whose  fate  his  heart  was  interested  I    But  the  case  of  old 
erry,  his  grandfather,  so  resolutely  bent  on  spilling  the  blood  of  his 
own  father,  out  of  a  stern  principle  of  mistaken  justice,  seemed  to  him 
the  worst.  He  foresaw,  that  unless  Jerry  was  drowned^  all  his  address 
VOL.  VI  26 
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would  be  required  to  settle  the  hostility  between  that  man  and  his 
father  without  that  bitter  and  ignominious  consequence  which  would 
doom  him  to  behold  his  mother's  parent  expiate  upon  a  scaffold  hia 
crime  of  having  twice  attempted  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lupton  ; 
more  especially  as  the  last-named  gentleman  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  dissuaded  from  instantaneously  setting  on  foot  such  mea- 
sures as  could  scarcely  have  failed  in  producing  the  apprehension  of 
old  Clink.  In  this,  however,  he  for  the  present  succeeded  ;  but  so 
deeply  was  he  overwhelmed  with  the  fearful  transactions  of  the 
morning  that  he  begged  the  Squire  to  allow  him  a  day  or  two's  re- 
jSection  ere  he  undertook  the  duty  of  explaining  to  him  what  had 
passed  between  the  old  man  and  himself,  as  well  as  his  reasons  for 
earnestly  desiring  that  an  intended  murderer  should  be  left  unmo- 
lested. It  was  on  one  condition  only  that  Mr.  Lupton  consented  to 
acquiesce  in  this  request.  That  condition  was — to  be  told  who  his 
fierce  assailant  could  possibly  be.  Colin  hesitated  and  at  length 
burst  into  tears  as  he  uttered — *  My  mother's  father  !' 

The  Squire  turned  pale  as  ashes,  while  a  sensible  tremor  shook 
his  whole  frame.  He  grasped  Colin*s  hand,  but  said  nothing.  Those 
words  called  up  something  in  each  mind,  which  now  made  both 
dumb.    They  shook  hands,  and  parted. 
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BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  '  THE  CLOCKMAKBB  ;  OR,  THB  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  OF 
SAM  SLICK  OF  8LICKV1LLB.'* 

Thb  communication  by  steam  between  Nova  Scotia  and  England 
will  form  a  new  era  in  colonial  history.  It  will  draw  closer  the  bonds 
of  affection  between  the  two  countries,  afford  a  new  and  extended- 
field  for  English  capital,  and  develope  the  resources  of  that  valuable 
but  neglected  province.  Mr.  Slick,  with  his  usual  vanity,  claims  the 
honour  of  suggesting  it,  as  well  as  the  merit  of  having  by  argument 
and  ridicule  reasoned  and  shamed  the  Government  into  its  adoption. 
His  remarks  upon  the  cruelty  of  employing  the  unsafe  and  unfortu- 
nate gun-brigs,  that  constituted  the  line  of  Falmouth  packets,  until 
they  severally  foundered  and  disappeared  with  their  gallant  crews, 
are  too  personal  and  too  severe  to  be  recorded  in  this  place,  and  the 
credit  he  claims  for  having  attracted  the  attention,  and  directed  the 
indignation  of  the  public  to  this  disgraceful  sacrifice  of  human  life, 
is  so  extravagant,  that  one  would  suppose  this  obvious  and  palpable 
error  had  escaped  the  observation  of  all  the  world  but  himself,  and 
was  altogether  a  new  discovery.  But,  whatever  praise  he  may  de- 
serve for  his  calculations  and  suggestions,  or  whatever  blame  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  Admiralty  for  their  obstinate  adherence  to  the 
memorable  *  cofiin-ships,'  1  prefer  looking  forward  to  dwelling  on  a 
painful  retrospect,  and  indulging  in  pleasing  anticipations  of  the  fu- 
ture, to  commenting  on  the  errors  of  the  past. 

This  route,  by  its  connection  with  that  of  New  York,  will  afford  an 
agreeable  tour,  commencing  at  Halifax,  passing  throucfh  the  colonies, 
and  terminating  at  the  Hudson.    It  will  offer  a  delightful  substitute 

«  We  are  happy  to  pretent  our  readers  in  the  preMot  nnrober  with  the  above  con. 
triboiion,  and  another  under  the  title  of  •  Too  knowing  by  half,*  from  the  fbrthcominc 
Tolome  of  the  •  Sayings  and  Doingi  of  Sam  Slick  of  Sliokville,'  third  terUs. 
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for  that  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  heaten  tracks  on  the  Continent.  As 
soon  as  it  was  announced  that  Government  had  decided  upon  adopt- 
ing Mr.  Slick's  designs,  I  wrote  to  him  informing  him  of  the  fact,  and 
of  ray  intention  to  proceed  to  St.  John,  the  State  of  Maine,  New  Eng- 
land, and  New  York,  and  requested  him  to  meet  me  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, cmd  accompany  me  on  this  journey,  as  1  proposed  taking  passage 
at  the  latter  place  in  a  steamer  for  Great  Britain.  I  left  Halifax  on 
the  10th  of  May  last,  and  embarked  on  board  of  the  Great  Western 
in  July.  It  was  the  third,  and  will  probably  be  the  last  tour  on  this 
continent  performed  in  company  with  this  eccentric  individual.  Dur- 
ing the  journey  there  were  few  incidents  of  sufficient  novelty  to  in- 
terest the  reader,  but  his  conversation  partook  of  the  same  originali- 
ty, the  same  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  same  humour  as 
formerly ;  and,  whenever  he  developed  any  new  traits  of  character  or 
peculiarity  of  feeling,  not  exhibited  in  our  previous  travels,  I  careful- 
ly noted  them  as  before,  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of  giving  them 
to  the  public.  As  a  whole  they  form  a  very  tolerable  portrait  of  an 
erratic  Yankee  trader,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  exe- 
cution, has,  at  least,  the  advantage,  and  deserves  the  praise  of  fidelity. 

The  morning  I  left  Halifax  was  one  of  those  brilliant  ones  that  in 
this  climate  distinguish  this  season  of  the  year ;  and  as  I  ascended 
the  citadel  hill,  and  paused  to  look  for  the  last  time  upon  the  noble 
and  secure  harbour,  the  sloping  fields  and  wooded  hills  of  Dartmouth, 
and  the  tranquil  waters  and  graceful  course  of  the  North  West  Arm, 
which,  embosomed  in  wood,  insinuates  itself  around  the  peninsula, 
and  embraces  the  town,  I  thought  with  pleasure  that  the  time  had 
now  arrived  when  this  exquisite  scenery  would  not  only  be  accessi- 
ble to  European  travellers,  but  form  one  of  the  termini  of  the  great 
American  tour.  Hitherto  it  has  been  known  only  to  the  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  the  former  of  whom  are  but  too  apt  to  have  their 
first  pleasurable  impressions  cfiaced  by  a  sense  of  exile,  which  a 
long  unvaried  round  of  garrison  duty  in  a  distant  land  so  naturally 
induces,  and  the  latter,  to  regard  good  shelter  and  safe  anchorage 
as  the  greatest  natural  beauties  of  a  harbour. 

After  leaving  Halifax  the  road  to  Windsor  winds  for  ten  miles 
round  the  margin  of  Bedford  Basin,  which  is  connected  with  the  bar- 
bour  by  a  narrow  passage  at  the  dockyard.  It  is  an  extensive  and 
magnificent  aheet  of  water ;  the  shores  of  which  are  deeply  indent- 
ed wi)h  numerous  coves,  and  well-sheltered  inlets  of  great  beauty. 

At  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  town  is  a  ruined  lodge, 
bailt  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  when  command* 
er-in  chief  of  the  forces  in  this  colony,  once  his  favourite  summer 
residence,  and  the  scene  of  his  munificent  hospitalities.  It  is  impoa- 
aible  to  visit  this  spot  without  ihe  most  melancholy  feelings.  The 
tottering  fences,  the  prostrate  gates,  the  ruined  grottos,  the  long  and 
winding  avenues,  cut  out  of  the  forest,  overgrown  by  rank  grass  and 
occasional  shrabs,  and  the  silence  and  desolation  that  pervade  every- 
thingr  around,  all  bespeak  a  rapid  and  premature  decay,  recall  to 
mind  the  untimely  fate  of  its  noble  and  lamented  owner,  and  tell  of 
fleeting  pleasures,  and  the  transitory  nature  of  all  earthly  things.  I 
stopped  at  a  small  inn  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  strol- 
ling over  it  for  the  last  time  ere  I  left  the  country,  and  for  the  indul* 
gence  of  those  moralising  musings  which  at  times  harmonize  with 
our  nerves,  and  awaken  what  may  be  called  the  pleasurable  sensa. 
tions  of  melancholy. 
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A  modern  wooden  ruin  is  of  itself  the  least  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  depressing  object  imaginable.  The  massive  struc- 
tures of  antiquity  that  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  Europe,  ex- 
hibit the  remains  of  great  strength,  and,  though  injured  and  defaced 
by  the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  agency  of  time,  promise  to  con- 
tinue thus  mutilated  for  ages  to  come.  They  awaken  the  images  of 
departed  generations,  and  are  sanctified  by  legend  and  by  tale.  But 
a  wooden  ruin  shows  rank  and  rapid  decay,  concentrates  its  interest 
on  one  family,  or  one  man,  and  resembles  a  mangled  corpse,  rather 
than  the  monument  that  covers  it.  It  has  no  historical  importance, 
no  ancestral  record.  It  awakens  not  the  imagination.  The  poet 
finds  no  inspiration  in  it ;  and  the  antiquary  no  interest.  It  speaks 
only  of  death  and  decay,  of  recent  calamity,  and  vegetable  decompo- 
sition. The  very  air  about  it  is  close,  dank,  and  unwholesome.  It 
has  no  grace,  no  strength,  no  beauty,  but  looks  deformed,  gross,  and 
repulsive.  Even  the  faded  colour  of  a  painted  wooden  house,  the 
tarnished  gilding  of  its  decorations,  the  corroded  iron  of  its  fasten- 
ings, and  its  crumbling  materials,  all  indicate  recent  use  and  tempo- 
rary habitation.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  this  mansion  was  tenant- 
ed by  its  royal  master,  and  in  that  brief  space  how  great  has  been 
the  devastation  of  the  elements.  A  few  years  more,  and  all  trace  of 
it  will  have  disappeared  for  ever.  Its  very  site  will  soon  become  a 
matter  of  doubt  I'he  forest  is  fast  regaining  its  own,  and  the  lawns 
and  ornamented  gardens,  annually  sown  with  seeds  scattered  by  the 
winds  from  the  surrounding  woods,  are  relapsing  into  a  state  of  na- 
ture, and  exhibiting  in  detached  patches  a  young  growth  of  such 
trees  as  are  common  to  the  country. 

As  I  approached  the  house  I  noticed  that  the  windows  were  brok- 
en out,  or  shut  up  with  rough  boards  to  exclude  the  rain  and  snow ; 
the  doors  supported  by  wooden  props  instead  of  hinges,  which  hung 
loosely  on  the  panels ;  and  that  long,  luxuriant  clover  grew  in  the 
eaves,  which  had  been  originally  designed  to  conduct  the  water  from 
the  roof,  but  becoming  choked  with  dust  and  decayed  leaves,  had  af- 
forded sufficient  food  for  the  nourishment  of  coarse  grasses.  The 
portico,  like  the  house,  had  been  formed  of  wood,  and  the  flat  sur- 
face of  its  top  imbibing  and  retaining  moisture,  presented  a  mass  of 
vegetable  matter,  from  which  had  sprung  up  a  young  and  vigorous 
birch-tree,  whose  strength  and  freshness  seemed  to  mock  the  help- 
less weakness  that  nourished  it.*  I  had  no  desire  to  enter  the  apart- 
ments, and,  indeed,  the  aged  ranger,  whose  occupation  was  to  watch 
over  its  decay,  and  to  prevent  its  premature  destruction  by  the  plun- 
der of  its  fixtures  and  more  durable  materials,  informed  me  that  the 
floors  were  unsafe.  Altogether  the  scene  was  one  of  a  most  de- 
pressing kind. 

A  small  brook,  which  had  by  a  skilful  hand  been  led  over  several  pre- 
cipitous descents,  performed  its  feats  alone  and  unobserved,  and  seem- 
ed to  murmur  out  its  complaints,  as  it  hurried  over  its  rocky  channel 
to  mingle  with  the  sea;  while  the  wind,  sighing  throusrh  the  umbra- 
geous  wood,  appeared  to  assume  a  louder  and  more  melancholy  wail, 
as  it  swept  through  the  long  vacant  passages  and  deserted  saloons,  and 
escaped  in  plaintive  tones  from  the  broken  casements.  The  offices, 
as  well  as  the  ornamental  buildings,  had  shared  the  same  fate  as  the 
house.    The  roofs  of  all  had  fallen  in,  and  mouldered  into  dust ;  the 
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doors,  sashes,  and  floors  had  disappeared ;  and  the  walls  only,  which 
were  in  part  built  of  stone,  remained  to  attest  their  existence  and  use. 
The  grounds  exhibited  similar  effects  of  neglect,in  a  climate  where  the 
living  wood  grows  so  rapidly,  and  the  dead  decays  so  soon,  as  in  Nova 
Scotia.  An  arbour,  which  had  been  constructed  of  lattice-work,  for 
the  support  of  a  flowering  vine,  had  fallen,  and  was  covered  with  vege- 
tation ;  while  its  roof  alone  remained,  supported  aloft  by  limbs  of 
trees,  that  growing  up  near  it,  had  become  entangled  in  its  net-work. 
A  Chinese  temple,  once  a  favourite  retreat  of  its  owner,  as  if  in  con- 
scious pride  of  its  preference,  had  offered  a  more  successful  resistance 
to  the  weather,  and  appeared  in  a  tolerable  preservation  ;  while  one 
small  surviving  bell,  of  the  numerous  ones  that  once  ornamented  it, 
gave  out  its  solitary  and  melancholy  tinkling  as  it  waved  to  the  wind. 
How  sad  was  its  mimic  knell  over  pleasures  that  were  fled  for  ever ! 

The  contemplation  of  this  deserted  house  is  not  without  its  beneficial 
eflfect  on  the  mind  ;  for  it  inculcates  humility  to  the  rich,  and  resi^a- 
tion  to  the  poor.  However  elevated  man  may  be,  there  is  much  in 
his  condition  that  reminds  him  of  the  infirmities  of  his  nature,  and  re- 
conciles him  to  the  decrees  of  Providence.  *  May  it  please  your  Ma- 
jesty,' said  Euclid  to  his  royal  pupil,  ^  there  is  no  regal  road  to  sci- 
ence. You  must  travel  in  the  same  path  with  others,  if  you  would 
attain  the  same  end.'  These  forsaken  grounds  teach  us  in  similar 
terms  this  consolatory  truth,  that  there  is  no  exclusive  way  to  happi- 
ness  reserved  even  for  those  of  the  most  exalted  rank.  The  smiles  of 
fortune  are  capricious,  and  sunshine  and  shade  are  unequally  distribu- 
ted J  but  though  the  surface  of  life  is  thus  diversified,  the  end  is  uni- 
form to  all,  and  invariably  terminates  in  the  grave. 

*  Pallida  mors  »qQo  pulsat  pede  panperum  tabernas 
Regumque  turree.' 

Ruins,  like  death,  of  which  they  are  at  once  the  emblem  and  the  evi- 
dence, are  apt  to  lose  their  effect  from  their  frequency.  The  mind 
becomes  accustomed  to  them,  and  the  moral  is  lost.  The  picturesque 
alone  remains  predominant,  and  criticism  supplies  the  place  of  reflec- 
tion. But  this  is  the  only  ruin  of  any  extent  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
only  spot  either  associated  with  royalty,  or  set  apart  and  consecrated 
to  solitude  and  decay.  The  stranger  pauses  at  a  sight  so  unusual,  and 
inquires  the  cause ;  he  learns  with  surprise  that  this  place  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  pleasure ;  that  care  and  sorrow  never  entered  here  j  and 
that  the  voice  of  mirth  and  music  was  alone  heard  within  its  ^ates.  It 
was  the  temporary  abode  of  a  prince, — of  one,  too,  had  he  lived,  that 
would  have  inherited  the  first  and  fairest  empire  in  the  world.  All 
that  man  can  give  or  rank  enjoy  awaited  him  ;  but  an  overruling  and 
inscrutable  Providence  decreed,  at  the  very  time  when  his  succession 
seemed  most  certain,  that  the  sceptre  should  pass  into  the  hands  of 
another.  This  intelligence  interests  and  excites  his  feelings.  He  en- 
ters, and  hears  at  every  step  the  voice  of  nature  proclaiming  the  doom 
that  awaits  alike  the  prince  and  the  peasant.  The  desolation  he  sees 
appals  him.  The  swallow  nestles  in  the  empty  chamber,  and  the  sheep 
find  a  noon-day  shelter  in  the  banqueting  room,  while  the  ill-omened 
bat  rejoices  in  the  dampness  of  the  mouldering  ruins.  Everything 
recalls  a  recollection  of  the  dead ;  every  spot  has  its  record  of  the  past; 
every  path  its  footstep ;  every  tree  its  legend ;  and  even  the  universal 
silence  that  reigns  here  has  an  awful  eloquence  that  overpowers  the 
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heart.  Death  is  written  everywhere.  Sad  and  dejected,  he  turns  and 
seeks  some  little  relic,  some  small  memorial  of  his  deceased  prince, 
and  a  solitary  neglected  garden-flower,  struggling  for  existence  among 
the  rank  grasses,  presents  a  fitting  type  of  the  brief  existence  and  tran- 
sitory nature  of  all  around  him.  As  he  gathers  it,  he  pays  the  silent 
but  touching  tribute  of  a  votive  tear  to  the  memory  of  him  who  has 
departed,  and  leaves  the  place  with  a  mind  softened  and  subdued,  but 
improved  and  purified,  by  what  he  has  seen.  The  affectionate  re- 
membrance we  retain  of  its  lamented  owner  may  have  added  to  my 
regret,  and  increased  the  interest  I  felt  in  this  lonely  and  peculiar  ruin. 
In  the  Duke  of  Kent  the  Nova  Scotians  lost  a  kind  patron  and  a  gener- 
ous friend.  The  lovalty  of  the  people,  which,  when  all  America  was 
revolting,  remained  firm  and  unshaken,  and  the  numerous  proofs  he 
received  of  their  attachment  to  their  King  and  to  himself,  made  an 
impression  upon  his  mind  that  was  neither  efiaced  nor  weakened  by 
time  or  distance.  Should  these  pages  happily  meet  the  eye  of  a  Colo- 
nial Minister,  who  has  other  objects  in  view  than  the  security  of  place 
or  the  interests  of  a  party,  may  they  remind  him  of  a  duty  that  has 
never  been  performed  but  by  the  illustrious  individual,  whose  former 
residence  among  us  gave  rise  to  these  reflections.  This  paper  is  de- 
signed for  the  cottage,  and  not  for  the  palace  ;  and  the  author  has  not 
the  presumption  even  to  hope  that  it  can  ever  be  honoured  by  the 
perusal  of  his  sovereign.  Had  he  any  ground  for  anticipating  such  a 
distinction  for  it,  he  would  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning that,  in  addition  to  the  dutiful  aflfection  the  Nova  Scotians 
have  always  borne  to  their  monarch,  they  feel  a  more  lively  interest 
in,  and  a  more  devoted  attachment  to,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
throne,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  long  and  close  connection  that 
subsisted  between  them  and  her  illustrious  parent.  He  was  their  pa- 
tron, benefactor,  and  friend.  To  be  a  Nova  Scotian  was  of  itself  a 
sufficient  passport  to  his  notice,  and  to  possess  merit  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee for  his  favour.  Her  majesty  reigns,  therefore,  in  this  little  pro- 
vince in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects, — a  dominion  of  love  inherited  from 
her  father.  Great  as  their  loss  was  in  being  thus  deprived  of  their 
only  protector,  her  faithful  people  of  Nova  Scotia  still  cling  to  the 
hope  that  Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  raise  up  one  more  powerful 
and  equally  kind  in  her  Majesty,  who,  following  this  paternal  example, 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  extend  to  them  a  patronage  that  cour- 
tiers cannot,  and  statesmen  will  not,  give.  While,  therefore,  as  pro- 
teges of  her  royal  house,  they  claim  the  right  to  honour  and  to  serve 
the  Sovereign  of  the  empire  as  *  their  ovm  Qttcen,  *  they  flatter  them- 
selves her  Majesty,  for  a  similar  reason,  will  condescend  to  regard 
them  as  '  tht  Queen* a  own,^ 


LINES  TOUCHING  THE  UNE. 

A  Yankeb  of  genhiB,  by  no  means  a  lubber, 

Invented  some  ships  built  of  tongh  India  robber. 

Which  would  walk  m  half  no  time  all  over  creation ; 

So,  thinking  he'd  fouod  out  a  boon  for  his  nation, 

To  Congress  he  offer'd  his  Macintosh  fleet, 

Which  he  gnes8*d  would  all  other  craft  very  soon  beat ; 

But  Congress  his  vessels  thought  fit  to  decline, 

LMt,insattinf  aoroM,tfaeysfao«Unifrov«  ihtUm!  I,B, 
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COURTING  IN  BRETAGNE; 

OR,  THE  BAZVALAN. 

BT  mas  LomsA  stuart  costbllo. 

Amongst  the  many  singular  and  antique  customs  of  Brittany,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  ceremony  used  on  occasion  of  a  wed- 
ding, or  rather,  a  courting.  .  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  young  man 
who  pretends  to  the  hand  of  a  maiden  to  exert  his  own  eloquence  in 
order  to  express  all  his  devotion,  and  to  show  by  every  action  how 
greatly  he  is  enamoured  ]  an  influential  person  must  be  employed, 
without  whose  offices  his  courtship  would  be  considered  out  of  all 
etiquette,  and  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  contemptible  suitor. 
This  personage  is  called  in  Breton  language,  *  The  Bazvalan,'  his 
title  being  derived  from  the  wand  of  hroom^  which  he  carries  as  his 
caduceus,  a  symbol  of  love  and  union,  considered  indispensable.  The 
lover,  then,  having  fixed  his  afiections  on  a  certain  damsel,  applies 
to  the  Bazvalan,  and  places  his  case  in  his  hands.  In  general  this 
important  and  somewhat  romantic  character  is  no  other  than  the 
tailor  of  the  village.  This  may  sound  rather  undignified ;  but  the 
Breton  tailor  is  always  above  his  fellows  in  wit  and  talent ;  he  seems 
to  hold  a  place  similar  to  the  barber  in  most  primitive  communities, 
but  his  calling  is  in  every  way  superior,  and  he  must  combine  a 
^reat  variety  of  accomplishments  before  he  is  fitted  to  undertake  the 
duties  imposed  upon  him  as  a  messenger  of  love.  In  the  first  place, 
he  must  possess  the  gift  of  eloquence  in  a  superior  degree,  be  ex- 
ceedingly and  imperturbab]y  good-humoured,  and  of  inexhaustible 
gaiety.  He  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  every  particular 
relative  to  the  families  of  those  between  whom  he  negotiates,  and 
have  collected  a  store  of  anecdotes  concerning  them  which  his  busi- 
ness is  to  turn  to  the  best  advantage,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  characters 
of  all  in  the  most  honourable  ana  agreeable  light,  and  particularly 
that  of  his  immediate  employer.  He  must  know  the  precise  extent 
of  his  possessions,  the  value  of  bis  fiocks  and  herds,  his  granaries 
and  granges,  his  pastures  and  his  lands.  In  particular,  he  must  be 
able  to  represent  his  personal  advantages  in  the  most  favourable  light, 
and,  above  all,  must  constantly  have  a  ready  reply  to  any  objections 
which  may  be  raised  on  the  opposite  side.  The  respect  in  which 
the  Bazvalan  was  formerly  held  was  so  great  that  he  could  pass 
through  the  most  disturbed  places,  and  in  the  midst  of  contending 
armies,  totally  scathless,  his  flowering  wand  of  broom  being  a  sign 
which  commanded  respect  from  all.  So  highly  appreciated  was  the 
art  of  carrying  on  an  embassy  of  love  that  it  was  considered  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  a  young  man's  establishment  who  had  preten- 
sions to  dignity,  that  the  Bazvalan  should  form  one  of  his  suite. 

As  soon  as  the  Bazvalan  presents  himself  at  a  house,  and  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  saluting  those  within,  should  it  happen 
that  no  one  immediately  invites  him  to  enter ;  if  the  brands  of  the 
fire  are  standing  upright  in  the  chimney  when  he  does  enter ;  or  if 
the  mistress,  taking  a  crtpe  (the  species  of  pancake  which  is  their  or- 
dinary food,)  begins  to  toast  it  before  the  fire  at  the  end  of  her  fingers^ 
turning  her  back  to  the  guest,  as  may  be  imagined,  it  is  a  bad  augury. 
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and  the  Bazvalan  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  retire  as  he  came.  He 
should  be  cautious,  also,  never  to  continue  his  journey  if  at  setting 
out  he  meets  a  crow,  or  a  magpie.  But  should  he  hear  a  turtle- 
dove coo  in  the  trees  as  he  advances,  and,  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the 
house,  if  before  he  has  finished  his  salutation  at  the  threshold  he  is 
interrupted  by  friendly  greetings,  entreated  to  enter,  and  take  part 
in  the  entertainments  within,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  success.  He  then 
begins  to  exercise  his  art,  addressing  the  mother  in  a  low  tone,  who 
shortly  retires  with  him  apart,  listens  to  his  eloquent  pleadings,  and 
then  returns  to  communicate  with  her  daughter,  whose  consent  is 
thus  gained.  The  wedding  is  then  decided  to  take  place  in  a  month 
from  that  time ;  meanwhile  every  kind  of  preparation  is  made  to 
prepare  the  house  and  household  furniture  for  the  young  couple,  and 
their  dresses  for  the  occasion. 

Wlien  the  bridesmaids  and  bride&men  are  chosen,  they  all  assemble 
at  the  priest^s  domicile  on  a  Saturday  evening,  when  the  betrothment 
takes  place,  followed  by  a  supper.  The  next  morning,  at  high  mass, 
the  publication  of  the  banns  takes  place,  after  which  invitations  are 
sent  for  the  bridal.  These  are  generally  in  vf  rse ;  and  here  again  the 
talent  of  the  Bazvalan  is  called  into  play,  as  such  compositions  are 
from  his  muse.  Accompanied  by  the  nearest  relations  of  the  young 
pair,  he  makes  the  tour  of  the  country,  taking  care  always  to  arrive 
just  as  the  families  he  visits  are  about  to  sit  down  to  table.  To  an* 
nounce  his  presence,  he  strikes  three  times  on  the  door,  and  salutes 
them  with  *  Joy  and  happiness  in  this  house :  here  is  the  wedding- 
messenger.'  He  enters  and  explains  the  motive  of  his  attendance, 
explains  all,  names  the  day  and  hour  of  the  f&te,  and  takes  his  place 
at  the  board. 

On  the  appointed  day,  at  sunrise,  the  court-yard  of  the  bride's  house 
is  filled  with  a  joyous  group  on  horseback,  who  come  to  seek  hei  to 
conduct  her  to  church.  The  bridegroom  is  at  their  head,  with  his 
stargon  d*honneur  by  his  side.  At  a  given  signal  the  Bazvalan  descends 
from  his  horse,  goes  up  the  steps  of  the  house,  and  declaims  at  the  door 
of  the  bride  on  a  theme,  from  which  he  draws  metaphors  and  tropes, 
as  far  as  his  imagination  will  carry  him,  singing  his  verses  to  an  im- 
provised air,  to  which  another  minstrel  of  the  house,  employed  by 
the  bride,  should  reply.  This  minstrel  is  called  the  Brotaer.  Each 
of  these  bards  receives  as  a  wedding  present  a  belt  of  red  wool  and 
a  pair  of  white  stockings,  marked  with  a  yellow  comer. 

The  following  dialogue  may  give  an  idea  of  these  rustic  eflTusions 
It  is  in  the  dialect  of  Comouailles. 

THE  DEMAND. 

PIALECT  OF  HAUTE-COBNOUAILLE. 

The  Bazvalan  sings^ 

Blesbinos  in  the  name  Heaven 

Be  upon  this  house,  and  joy 
Greater  than  to  me  is  given, 

Whom  new-springing  cares  annoy  i 

The  Brotaer  answers^ 

Wherefore,  friend,  so  sad  art  thou  ? 
Why  does  soirow  cloud  thy  brow? 
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The  BazveUan. 
I  had  in  my  doyecote  late, 

Nestled  by  my  pigeon's  side, 
One  fair  dove,  ms  gentle  mate. 

Till  a  hawk,  in  tow'ring  pride. 
Like  a  thunder-cloud  came  near, 
And  my  bird  grew  wild  with  fear. 
Since  that  day  I  seek  in  yain. 
Nor  can  find  my  doye  again ! 

The  Brotaer, 
Stranc^e  thy  cprief  wears  such  a  mien ! 

Curl'd  tl|y  locks,  thy  garb  how  gay— 
Seldom  sorrow  thus  is  seen, 

Meet  for  joy  such  braye  array. 

The  Bazvalan, 
Cruel  friend !  reproach  me  not, 
Pity  my  deserted  lot. 
Answer  to  my  question  strakrht — 
Is  my  doye  within  thy  gate  f 
In  m\  heart  is  ceaseless  pain. 
Till  I  find  my  doye  again. 

The  Brotaer. 
How  should  I  relieve  thy  woe. 
Who  nor  doye  nor  pigeon  know  ? 

The  Bazvalan, 
Faithless  youth !  my  doye  was  seen 
In  thy  courts,  and  on  thy  green. 
And  Its  mate  of  ffrief  wul  die 
If  he  lose  her.   I  will  try. 
Through  the  op'ning  of  thy  door. 
To  behold  her. 

The  Brotaer. 
Hold !  no  more. 
I  will  seek  my  garden  o'er. 

The  Brotaer  then  enters  the  house  ^  and  after  the  delay  of  a  few  rmmUeSt 
returns  singing, 
No:  I  search'd  my  garden  through, 
Flowers  of  every  scent  and  hue 
There  I  found,  but  dove  was  none. 

See  I  brinff  a  little  rose. 
Thou  shalt  nave  the  lovely  one 
As  a  balm  to  soothe  thy  woes. 

He  goes  back  again,  and  re-apvears,  leading  by  the  hand  a  little  girl,  whom  he 
presents  to  the  Bazvalan,  who  courteously  regards  her,  and  then  exclaims, 

Lovely  flower !  charms  ever  new 

Do  those  ruddy  leaves  disclose: 
If  my  pigeon  were  the  dew 

He  snould  in  thy  breast  repose !  * 


*  The  nmilarity  is  very  remarkable  of  tbia  atanza  to  that  in  the  beautiful  Scotch 
baUad  quoted  by  noma,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomson. 

*  O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa*, 
And  I  mysel*  a  dnp  o*  dew 
Into  her  bonnie  breast  to  fa* ! ' 
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After  a  pause  the  Bazvaian  seems  struck  with  a  new  thought,  and  ones. 

Ah !  my  dove  i>erchaiice  might  fly 
To  thy  sheltering  granmry. 

The  Brotaer  stops  him  as  he  appears  going j  and  says, 
1  will  seek  it  all  around. 

V 

He  returns  immediately  with  the  mistress  of  the  house,  singing. 
See,  this  ear  of  com  I  foond, 
Left  from  greater  store — 'tis  thine : 
Take  it,  and  no  more  repine. 

The  Bazvaian, 
Many  as  the  grains  that  swell 
In  tnis  ear.  my  dove  shall  tell 
Snowy  ^ffs  beneath  her  win^, 
In  the  bfitnesome  time  of  sprmg, 
Snowy  eggs  within  her  nest, 
'Neatn  her  feathers  dosely  prest! 

Pauses* 

In  the  fields  she  yet  may  be. 

The  Brotaer. 

Hold!  thy  gear  is  all  too  fine: 
I  will  ffo  myself  to  see 

For  3us  roving  bird  of  thine. 

He  makes  another  eant,  and  enters  once  more  with  the  grandmother  of  the  fair 
lady  for  whom  there  is  all  *  this  coil,^  and  sings  as  he  presents  her. 

Vain  my  wand'rings;  but  I  found, 

Lying  withered  on  the  groimd, 

'Midst  sear  leaves  the  winds  had  sked, 

This  fair  apple,  once  so  red: 

For  thy  pigeon  let  it  be, 

To  console  both  him  and  thee. 

The  Bazvaian. 
Thanks.   Oood  fruit  still  worthy  shows, 

Though  some  wrinkles  mark  its  &ce ; 
But  nor  fruit,  nor  com,  nor  roee, 

Seeks  my  pigeon  in  this  place. 
Give  my  dove — 'tis  all  I  ask,. 
Mine  shall  be  the  pleasing  task 
These  to  find  her— 

The  Brotaer  interrupts 
Wilt  thou  still 
Urge  me  thus  with  art  and  skill? 
Come,  then,  and  thy  dove  behold — 
I  have  kept  her  safe  and  warm; 
Ivory  ca«e,  with  bars  of  gold, 

Held  thy  &v'rite  free  from  harm. 
See,  she  comes,  young,  gay.  and  firee, 
Full  ci  smiles,  and  deckM  for  thee! 

The  Bazvaian  is  then  introdnced  into  the  house,  where  the  bride  appears  in  her 
gala  costume :  he  seats  himself  at  table,  and  then  claims  her.  The  father  of 
the  family  leads  her  to  him,  and  gives  a  bridle,  which  the  Bazvaian  passes 
through  her  girdle,  while  the  Brotaer  sings 

THE  GIRDLE  SONG. 

In  a  meadow,  green  and  gay 
Roam'd  a  lair  young  colt  at  play, 
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Sporting  in  the  sminy  beam, 
Drinking  in  the  crystal  stream, 
Dreaming  only  of  delight. 
Joyous  ever,  noon  and  niffht. 
When  a  blithesome  caradier 
Came  that  flow'ry  meadow  near, 
Deck'd  with  gold  and  silver  sheen, 
Briffht  of  eye,  and  fair  of  mien. 
And  the  pretty  colt  stood  still. 
Grazing  on  his  face  her  fill. 
Bending  close  her  gpaceful  head. 
Pleased  to  please  him,  and  be  led, 
Flatter'd  by  his  fond  caressing. 
Till  his  love  became  her  blessing. 

This  curious  ceremony  over,  the  poet  calls  down  on  the  bride  the 
blessing  of  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar.  Her  ri^ht  hand  is  then 
placed  in  that  of  the  bridegroom,  they  exchange  rings,  the  Bazvalan 
repeats  several  prayers,  and  eternal  constancy  is  sworn  by  the  con- 
tracted pair.  '1  he  bride  then  retires,  and  presently  after  re* appears, 
led  by  the  gargon  d^honneur^  whose  arms  are  adorned  with  as  many 
bands  of  silver  as  she  receives  thousands  (of  livres)  as  her  dower. 
The  bridegroom  forthwith  approaches  with  the  fille  d'honneur^  and 
then  the  relations.  The  Bazvalan  leads  forwards  the  horse  of  the 
bridegroom  to  the  threshold,  and  holds  the  rein  while  he  mounts ; 
the  Brotaer  takes  the  bride  in  his  arms,  and  places  her  behind  her 
hnsband.  All  the  horses  of  the  company  are  then  brought,  the  gates 
are  opened,  and  the  whole  party  set  off  at  full  gallop  for  the  parish 
church — the  first  who  arrives  in  a  given  time  having  a  right  to  claim 
a  sheep,  and  the  second  some  ribbons. 

In  some  cantons,  when  the  priest  quits  the  altar  to  go  into  the 
sacristy,  the  married  pair  and  the  relations  follow  him,  the  garqon 
d*honneur  carrying  a  basket  on  his  arm  covered  with  a  white  cloth. 
The  priest  takes  from  this  basket  a  white  loaf,  on  which  he  makes 
the  si^n  of  the  cross  with  a  knife,  cuts  a  piece,  and  breaking  the  re. 
mainder,  divides  it  between  the  couple.  He  takes  out  after  this  a 
bottle  of  wine,  pours  out  a  few  drops  in  a  cup,  which  he  gives  to  the 
^  husband,  who  passes  it  to  his  wife. 

On  leaving  the  church,  the  party  is  greeted  by  a  salute  of  a  him* 
dred  guns,  and  a  concert  of  rural  instruments,  the  music  of  which 
accompanies  them  to  the  bride's  house,  where  a  gala  is  prepared  for 
them.  White  draperies,  ornamented  with  bouquets  and  garlands, 
are  hung  round  the  chambers  of  ceremony ;  and  numerous  tables  are 
placed  in  various  parts — at  the  head  of  one  the  bride  is  seated  in  a 
sort  of  arbour  of  verdure  and  flowers.  As  the  guests  arrange  them- 
selves at  the  festive  board,  the  Benediciie  is  recited  by  an  old  man, 
and  between  each  service  airs  are  played  by  the  minstrels  present, 
and  each  is  followed  by  a  dance.  When  the  dessert  appears,  the 
guests  rise  no  more,  and  remain  all  night  at  table. 

The  day  after  the  wedding  is  called  le  jour  des  pauvres,  and  pre- 
sents a  cnrioQs  feature  in  the  spectacle  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
beggars,  who  arrive  from  far  and  near,  and  are  received  with  great 
honour,  being  served  and  attended  by  the  new-married  pair  at  a  feast 
of  which  they  partake,  and  after  which  they  dance  witn  their  hosts, 
and  conclude  with  prayers,  songs,  and  benedictions. 
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BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  '  TBS  CLOCKMAKER  ^  OR,  THE  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  OF 
SAM  SLICK  OF  SLICK VILLE.' 

Instead  of  embark.ng  at  Windsor  in  the  steamer  for  New  Bruns- 
wick, as  we  had  originally  desig^ned,  Mr.  Slick  proposed  driving  me 
in  his  waggon  to  Horton,  by  the  Mount  Denson  route,  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  he  pronounced  to  be  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  province.  Having  arranged  with  the 
commander  of  the  boat  to  call  for  us  at  the  Bluff,  we  set  out  accord- 
ingly a  few  hours  before  high  water,  and  proceeded  at  our  leisure 
through  the  lower  part  of  Falmouth. 

Mr.  Slick,  as  the  reader,  no  doubt,  has  observed,  had  a  good  deal 
of  extravagance  of  manner  about  him,  and  was  not  less  remarkable 
for  his  exaggeration  of  language,  and  therefore  I  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  find  a  scene  of  such  exquisite  beauty  as  now  lay  before 
me.  I  had  seen,  at  different  periods  of  my  life,  a  good  deal  of  Eu- 
rope, and  much  of  America ;  but  I  have  seldom  seen  anything  to  be 
compared  to  the  view  of  the  Basin  of  Minas,  and  its  adjacent  land- 
scape, as  it  presents  itself*to  you  on  your  ascent  of  Mount  Denson  ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  so  little  is  it  known  or  appreciated  here,  that 
I  never  recollect  to  have  heard  it  spoken  of  before  as  anything  re- 
markable. I  am  not  writing  a  book  of  travels,  and  shall  not  attempt, 
therefore,  to  describe  it.  I  am  sketchinfi^  character,  and  not  scenery, 
and  shall  content  myself  by  recommending  all  American  tourists  to 
visit  Mount  Denson.  It  is  an  old  saying  of  the  French,  that  he  who 
has  not  seen  Paris  has  seen  nothing.  In  like  manner,  he  who  travels 
on  this  continent,  and  does  not  spend  a  few  days  on  the  shores  of  this 
beautiful  and  extraordinary  basin,  may  be  said  to  have  missed  one  of 
the  greatest  attactions  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Here  too  may  be 
studied  the  phenomena  of  tides,  that  are  only  presented  to  the  same 
extent  in  one  other  part  of  the  world  ;  while  the  mineralogist  and 
geologist  will  find  much  to  employ  and  interest  him.  It  possesses 
also  the  charm  of  novelty ;  it  lies  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  is  new. 
In  these  days  of  steam,  how  long  will  this  be  the  case  anywhere  % 
While  musing  on  this  subject,  my  attention  was  directed  by  Mr.  Slick* 
who  suddenly  reined  up  his  horse,  to  a  scene  of  a  different  description. 

There,  said  he,  there  is  a  picture  for  you,  squire.  Now,  that's  what 
minister  would  call  love  in  a  cottage,  or  rural  felicity ;  for  he  was 
fond  of  fine  names  was  the  old  man.  A  neat  and  pretty  little  cottage 
■tood  before  us  as  we  emerged  from  a  wood,  liavinor  an  air  of  comfort 
about  it  not  often  found  in  the  forest,  wlicre  the  necessaries  of  life 
demand  and  engross  all  the  attention  of  the  settler.  Look  at  that 
crittur,  said  he,  bill  Dill  Mill.  There  he  Bits  on  the  gate,  with  his  go- 
to-meetin'  clothes  on,  a-doin'  of  nothin,'  with  a  pocket  full  of  potatoes 
cuttin'  them  up  into  small  pieces  with  his  jacknife,  and  teachin'lii 
pig  to  jump  up  and  catch  'em  in  his  mouth.  It's  the  schoolmaster  to 
home,  that.  And  there  sets  his  youne  wife,  a-balancin'  of  herself  on 
the  top-rail  of  the  fence  opposite,  and  a-swingin'  her  foot  backwavii 
and  forward,  and  a.watchin'  of  him.  Ain't  she  a  heavenly  splice  thalt 
By  Jacob's  spotted  cattle,  what  an  ankle  she  has !  Jist  look  I  A  rael 
com.fed  heifer  that,  ain't  she  ^  She  is  so  plump,  she'd  shed  mia  like 
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a  duck.  Them  blue  noses  do  beat  all  in  galls,  I  must  say  ;  for  they 
raise  some  desperate  handsome  ones.  But  then  there  is  nothin'  in 
that  crittur  i  she  is  nothin'  but  wax-work  ;  no  life  there  ;  and  he  looks 
tired  of  his  bargain  already,  what,  you  call  fairly  onswaggled.  Now 
don't  speak  loud ;  for  if  she  sees  us,  she'll  cut  and  run  like  a  weasel. 
She  has  got  her  hair  all  covered  over  with  paper  curls,  and  stuck 
through  with  pins  like  a  porcupine's  back.  She's  for  a  tea-squall  to- 
night ;  and  nothin'  vexes  women  like  bein'  taken  of  a  nonplush  this 
way  by  strangers.  That's  matrimony,  squire,  and  nothin  to  do ;  a 
honey-moon  in  the  woods,  or  young  love  growed  ten  days  old.  Oh, 
dear  !  if  it  was  me,  I  should  yawn  so  afore  a  week,  I  should  be  skeered 
lest  my  wife  should  jump  down  mv  throat.  To  be  left  alone  that  way 
idle,  with  a  wife  that  has  nothin  to  do,  and  nothin'  to  say,  if  she 
was  as  pretty  as  an  angel,  would  drive  me  melancholy  mad.  I  should 
either  get  up  a  quarrel  for  vanity  sake,  or  go  hang  myself  to  get  out 
of  the  scrape.  A  tame,  vacant,  doll-faced,  idle  gall !  0  Lord !  what 
a  fate  for  a  man  who  knows  what's  what,  and  is  up  to  snuff!  Who 
the  plague  can  live  on  sugar-candy  !  I  am  sure  I  couldn't.  Nothin' 
does  for  me  like  honey ;  arter  a  while  1  get  to  hate  it  like  sin ;  the 
very  sight  of  it  is  enough  for  me.  Vinegar  ain't  half  so  bad ;  for  that 
stimulates,  and  you  can't  take  more  nor  enough  of  it  if  you  would. 
Sense  is  better  nor  looks  any  time  ;  but  when  sense  and  looks  ^o 
together,  why  then  a  woman  is  worth  havin',  that's  a  fact.  But  the 
best  of  the  joke  is,  that  crittur  Bill  Dill  Mill  has  found  out  he  *  knows 
too  much,'  and  is  most  frettin'  himself  to  death  about  it.  He  is 
actilly  pinin'  away  so,  that  it  will  soon  take  two  such  men  put  toge- 
ther to  make  a  shadow ;  and  this  i  will  say,  that  he  is  the  first  feller 
ever  i  met  that  actilly  was  'too  knowin^  by  half.^  But  time  pro- 
gresses, and  so  must  we,  1  guess. 

The  noise  of  the  waggon,  as  Mr.  Slick  anticipated,  soon  put  the 
young  bride  of  the  woods  to  flight,  and  a  few  hasty  and  agile  bounds 
carried  her  to  the  house  5  but  her  curiosity  proved  quite  as  strong 
as  her  vanity,  for  the  paper  head  was  again  visible  peeping  over  the 
window-blind.  The  bridegroom  put  up  his  knife  with  an  air  of  con- 
fusion, as  if  he  was  half  ashamed  of  his  employment,  and,  having 
given  a  nod  of  recognition  to  Mr.  Slick,  turned  and  followed  his 
wife  into  the  cottage. 

That  is  the  effect,  said  Mr.  Slick,  of  a  want  of  steady  habits  of  in- 
dustry. That  man  lives  by  tradin',  and  bein'  a  cute  chap,  and  always 
gitting  the  ri^ht  eend  of  the  bargain,  folks  don't  think  it  a  profitable 
business  to  sell  always  to  a  loss ;  so  he  says  he  is  ruined  by  knowin*too 
much.  Ah !  said  he  to  me  the  other  day*  I  don't  know  what  on  airth 
I  shall  do,  Mr.  Slick ;  but  I  am  up  a  tree,  you  may  depend.  It's 
gone  goose  with  me,  I  tell  you.  People  have  such  a  high  opinion  of 
my  judgment,  and  think  I  know  so  much,  they  won't  buy  nor  sell  with 
me.  If  I  go  to  an  auction  and  bid,  people  say,  Oh,  if  Bill  Dill  Mill 
bids,  then  it  must  be  cheap,  and  it  goes  beyond  its  valy  right  away.  If 
I  go  to  sell  anything,  every  one  thinks  I  wouldn't  sell  it  if  I  hadn't  a 
very  good  reason  for  it,  for  I  am  too  knowin^  for  that.  If  I  oflfer  to 
swap,  I  only  stamp  a  valy  on  the  thing  I  want,  and  put  it  right  out  of 
my  reach  5  for  the  owner  wouldn't  let  me  have  it  at  no  rate,  but  doubles 
his  price,  and  goes  and  says.  Bill  Dill  Mill  oflfered  me  so  much  for  it, 
and  everybody  knows  he  only  offers  half  a  thing  is  worth.  I  can't  hire 
a  help  for  what  anybody  else  can,  for  the  same  reason  ^  and  I  had  to 
marry  before  I  was  ready,  or  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  it ;  for  I 
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knew  folks  would  think  twice  as  much  of  my  gall,  as  soon  as  they 
knew  I  was  after  her.  Dam  it !  said  he,  if  they  said  I  was  a  fool,  £ 
wouldn't  a  minded  it  a  hit ;  or  said  it  was  luck,  or  anything.  Indeed, 
I  don't  know  as  I  wouldn't  as  lif  they'd  call  me  a  rogue,  as  say  for 
erer  and  ever,  OA,  he  is  too  knowirC  by  half-  It's  the  divil,  that's  a 
fact.  Before  this  misfortin  came,  I  used  to  do  a  considerable  smart 
chance  of  business ;  but  now  it's  time  for  me  to  cut  dirt,  and  leave  the 
country.  I  believe  1  must  hang  out  the  G.  T.  T.  sign. — Why,  what 
the  plague  is  that,  says  I. — Gone  to  Texas,  said  he.  What  else  on 
airth  shall  I  do.  I  have  nothin'  to  see  to,  and  the  day  seems  twice  as 
long  as  it  used  to  did. — Ah,  says  I,  I  have  heern  folks  say  so  afore, 
when  thej^  was  jist  new  married.  But  I  see  what  you  want  j  you 
want  excitement.  How  would  politics  do  1  It's  a  wide  field,  and 
some  considerable  sport  in  it,  too.  Agitate  the  country  ;  swear  the 
Church  is  a-goin'  to  levy  tythes,  or  dissenters  to  be  taxed  to  sup* 
port  them,  or  that  the  Governor  is  a-goin'  to  have  martial  law. 
Call  office-holders  by  the  cant  tarms  of  compact  cliques  and  official 
gang,  and  they  will  have  to  gag  you  with  a  seat  in  the  council,  or 
somethin'  or  another,  see  if  they  don't. — No,  said  he,  a-shakin'  of  his 
head  \  poor  business  that,  there  is  nothin'  to  be  made  by  it,  as  far  as 
I  see,  but  inimies ;  and,  besides,  people  are  fond  of  a  change  ;  they 
get  tired  of  professions  at  last,  and,  jist  as  you  are  agoin'  to  reap  the 
advantage,  another  feller  outbids  you,  and  carries  on  the  prize.  No, 
that  won't  do — Well,  preachin',  says  I,  how  would  that  answer  1 
Take  up  some  new  pinte,  and  you  will  have  lots  of  folks  to  hear  you, 
and  the  more  extravagant  the  better.  Go  the  whole  figur'  for  *  re- 
ligious liberty,*  it  has  no  meanin'  here,  where  all  are  free ;  but  it's  a 
catchword,  and  sounds  well.  You  dont  want  ordination  now-a-days; 
it's  out  of  fashion ;  give  yourself  a  call ;  it's  as  good  as  any  other 
man's  call.  A  man  that  can't  miike  himself  a  preacher  is  a  poor  tool, 
that's  a  fact,  and  not  fit  to  make  convarts. — Hem  !  says  he,  1  was 
a-thinkin'  of  that,  for  ministers  fare  well  in  a  giniral  way,  that's  sar- 
tin;  and  a-travellin'  about,  and  a  livin'  on  the  best,  and  sleepin'  in 
the  spare  bed  always,  ain't  a  bad  move  nother  5  but  I  hante  the  gift 
of  the  gab,  I  am  afeered,  and  I  couldn't  come  in  no  how  I  could  fix 
it. — Well,  'tis  awkward,  says  f,  to  be  thought  too  knowing  by  half  too; 
did  any  one  ever  accuse  you  of  bein'  too  indifferent  by  half. — ^What 
do  you  mean  by  that,  said  he,  a  little  grumphy  like  1 — Nothin',  says 
I,  but  what  I  say.  Get  a  spinnin'  wheel  for  your  wife,  and  a  plough 
for  yourself;  work  more,  and  trade  less;  live  by  your  labour,  and 
not  by  your  wits ;  and  the  day,  instead  of  being  so  'tarnal  long, 
won't  be  long  enough  by  a  jug-full.  Instead  of  bein'  *  too  knowin* 
^  ^^fy  you  don't  '  knov3  half  enough^  or  you'd  know  that.  Fact^ 
I  assure  you,  squire ;  if  that  crittur  had  really  been  a  knowin'  one, 
the  name  of  it  wouldn't  a-fixed  his  flint  for  him,  for  there  is  always  a 
why  for  every  wherefore  in  this  world.  There  is  a  thousand  ways 
for  managing  that.  Now  1  got  the  name  myself.  Them  tricks  in 
the  clock-trade  I  told  you.  I  didn't  think  you  would  go  right  away, 
and  publish,  but  you  did,  and  it  put  people  on  their  guard,  so  there 
was  no  doin'  nothin'  with  them  for  some  time  hardly ;  and  if  I  went 
to  siy  a  civil  thing,  people  looked  shy  at  me,  and  called  out,  *  Soft 
Sawder.'  Well,  what  does  I  do  ?  Instead  of  ffoin'  about  mopin'  and 
complainin'  that  I  was  *  too  knowin'  by  half,'  f  sot  myself  about  re- 
pairin'  damage,  and  gitten  up  something  new ;  so  I  took  to  phrenology. 
Soft  Sawder'  by  itself  requires  a  knowledge  of  paintin'  of  light  and 
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shade,  and  drawin'  too.  You  mast  know  character.  Some  people  will 
take  a  coat  put  on  by  a  white -wash  brush  as  thick  as  porridge  ;  others 
wonH  stand  it  if  it  ain't  laid  on  thin,  like  copal,  and  that  takes  twenty- 
coats  to  look  complete ;  and  others,  again,  are  more  delicater  still,  so 
that  you  must  lay  it  on  like  gold  leaf,  and  that  you  ha?e  to  take  up 
with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  with  a  little  pomatum  on  the  tip  of  it,  and 
hold  your  breath  while  you  are  a-spreadin'  of  it  out,  or  the  leastest 
grain  of  air  from  your  nose  will  blow  it  away.  But  still,  whether  laid 
on  thick  or  thio,  a  'cute  person  can  tell  what  you  are  at,  though  it 
tickles  him  so  while  you  are  a-doin'  of  it,  he  can't  help  shewin'  how 
pleased  he  is.  But  your  books  played  the  divil  with  me ;  folks 
wouldn't  let  me  do  it  at  all  arter  they  came  out,  at  no  rate  ;  first  civil 
word  always  brought  out  the  same  answer.  Ah !  now,  that's  your 
'  Soft  Sawder  5'  that  won't  do.— Won't  it  tho,'  savs  1 1  I'll  give  you 
the  some  ingredients  in  a  new  shape,  and  you  will  swaller  it  without 
knowin'  it,  or  else  I  am  mistakend,  that's  all.  So  now,  when  1  enter 
a  location,  arter  a  little  talk  about  this,  that,  or  the  other,  I  looks  at 
one  of  the  young  grow'd  up  gals  airnest  like,  till  she  says,  Mr.  Slick, 
what  on  airth  are  you  a-lookin'  at  1 — Nothin',  says  I,  my  dear,  but  a 
most  remarkable  development. — A  what  %  says  she. — A  remarkable 
development,  says  I,  the  most  remarkable,  too,  I  ever  seed  since  I  was 
raised. — Why,  what  in  Natur's  that,  says  she  % — Excuse  me.  Miss, 
says  I,  and  I  gets  up,  and  puts  my  finger  on  her  crown.  What  bene- 
volence !  says  I,  and  firmness  of  character !  did  you  ever ! — and  then, 
says  I,  a  passin'  my  finger  over  the  eye  brow,  you  ought  to  sing  well 
iposiiively  ;  its  your  own  fault  if  you  don't,  for  you  have  uncommon 
petikilar  powers  that  way.  Your  time  is  large,  and  tune  great  5  yes, 
and  composition  is  strong. — Well,  how  strange  I  says  she ;  you  have 
guessed  right,  I  sware,  for  I  do  sing,  and  am  allowed  to  have  the  best 
ear  for  music  in  all  these  clearings.  How  on  airth  can  you  tell  1  If 
that  don't  pass  ! — Tell,  says  I,  why  it's  what  they  call  phrenology, 
and  a  most  beautiful  study  it  is.  I  can  read  a  head  as  plain  as  a  book; 
and  this  I  will  say,  a  finer  head  than  yourn  I  never  did  see,  positively. 
What  a  splendid  forehead  you  have  !  it's  a  sight  to  behold.  If  you 
was  to  take  pains  you  could  do  anything  a'most.  Would  you  like  to 
have  it  read.  Miss  1  Well,  arter  hearin'  me  pronounce  aforehand  at 
that  rate,  she  is  sure  to  want  it  read,  and  then  I  say  I  won't  read  it 
aloud.  Miss  ]  Pll  whisper  it  in  your  ear,  and  you  shall  say  if  I  am 
right. — Do,  says  she  ;  I  should  like  to  see  what  mistakes  you'll  make, 
for  I  can't  believe  it  possible  you  can  tell  \  it  don't  convene  to  reason, 
does  it  1  Nothin',  squire,  never  stops  a  woman  when  her  curosity  is 
once  up,  especially  if  she  be  curous  to  know  some  thin'  about  herself. 
Only  hold  a  secret  out  in  your  hand  to  her,  and  it's  like  a  bunch  of 
catnip  to  a  cat ;  she'll  jump,  and  frisk,  and  frolic  round  you  like  any- 
thing, and  never  give  over  purrin'  and  coaxin'  of  you  till  she  gets  it. 
They'll  do  anything  for  you  a'most  for  it.  So  I  slides  out  my  knee 
for  a  seat,  and  says,  it's  no  harm,  Miss,  you  know,  for  Ma  is  here,  and 
I  must  look  near  to  tell  you  \  so  I  draws  her  on  my  knee,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer.  Then  gradually  one  arm  goes  round  the 
waist,  and  t'other  hand  goes  to  the  head,  bumpologizin',  and  I  whis- 
pers— wit,  paintin',  judgment,  fancy,  order,  music,  and  every  good 
thing  a'most.  And  she  keeps  a-sayin', — Well,  he's  a  witch !  well, 
how  strange  !  lawful  heart !  Well,  I  want  to  know ! — ^now  I  never  I 
— do  tell !  as  pleased  all  the  time  as  anything.   Lord !  squire,  you 
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never  see  anything  like  it ;  it^s  Jerusalem  fine  fun.  Well,  then,  I 
wind  up  hy  touchin'  the  back  of  her  head  hard,  (you  know,  aquire, 
what  they  call  the  amoHve  bumps  are  located  there,)  and  then  whia- 
per  a  bit  of  a  joke  to  her  about  her  makin'  a  very  lovin'  wife,  and 
soon,  and  she  jumps  up  a  coulourin',  and  a-sayin*  it's  no  such  a  thing. 
Tou  missed  that  guess,  anyhow.  Take  that  for  not  guessin'  better ! 
and  pretendin'  to  slap  me,  and  all  that ;  but  actilly  ready  to  jump 
over  the  moon  for  delight.  Don't  my  clocks  get  fust  admired  and 
then  boughten  arter  this  readin'  of  heads,  that's  all  1  Yes  ;  that's 
the  beauty  of  phrenology.  You  can  put  a  clock  into  their  heads 
when  you  are  a  putt  in'  other  fine  things  in,  too,  as  easy  as  kiss  my 
hand.    I  have  sold  a  nation  lot  of  them  by  it. 

The  only  thing  ag'in  phrenology  is,  it's  a  little  bit  dangeroua.  it's 
only  fit  for  an  old  hand  like  me,  that's  up  to  trap,  for  a  raw  one  is 
amazin^  apt  to  get  spooney.  Taking  a  gall  on  your  knee,  that  way, 
with  one  hand  on  her  heart,  that  goes  pitty  pat,  like  a  watch  tickin,' 
and  the  other  a-rovin'  about  her  head  a-discovering  of  bumps,  is  pla- 
guy apt  to  make  a  fool  of  you  without  your  knowing  of  it.  Many  a 
bird  has  got  fascinated  so  afore  now,  that,  do  what  it  would,  it 
couldn't  get  away.  It  might  flutter  and  struggle  a  little  ;  but  at  last 
it  would  fall  as  helpless  as  anything,  right  down.  But  then  a  fool  i$ 
a  fool  all  the  world  over.  For  my  part  I  am  not  afeerd  of  none  of 
them.  This,  squire,  is  what  I  call  reason,  and  knowin'  the  world. 
A  wise  man  is  never  taken  at  a  nonplush.  But  Bill  Dill  Mill  is  a 
noodle,  and  such  a  one  too  as  it  would  take  seven  fools  and  a  philo- 
sopher to  make,  and  even  then  they  wouldn't  make  no  part  of  a  pri- 
min'  to  him.  He  has  got  everything  to  lam  yet,  that  feller,  for  a 
crittur  that  is  ^too  knowing  hy  half  may  know  too  much  for  oiher 
folks*  good^  hut  he  don't  know  '  half  enough'*  for  his  own^  that's  a  fad. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1793,  UNDER  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

The  Austrian  corps,  with  which  we  were  associated,  though  not 
very  numerous,  seemed  to  me  to  be  singularly  compact  and  well, 
arranged.  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  number  of  companies  which 
composed  a  battalion, — think  that  in  each  there  were  not  mom 
than  four  5  but  I  remember  that  a  company  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  rank  and  file;  so  that,  assuming  my  supposition  to  be  a 
right  one,  they  had  seven  hundred  and  twenty  men  to  a  battalion. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  the 
Guards,— and  the  14th,  37th,  and  53rd,  foot,  of  which  General  Fox 
was  at  the  head.  We  had,  besides,  some  cavalry  detachments  from 
the  11th,  the  15th,  and  the  16th,  with  General,  afterwards  Lord 
Harcourt,  at  their  head ;  while  over  all  was  the  Duke  of  York, — not, 
I  believe,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies,  but  himself 

•  The  Editor  re^^ts  to  have  been  obliged  to  postpone  so  long  this  interesting  nana- 
tive.   It  wiUnowappearregnlarlyuntU  completed. 
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controlled  by  the  Prince  of  Cobonrff ;  and,  as  the  result  proved,  by 
the  Prussian  General  Enobelsdorf  also.  These,  howerer,  were  mat* 
tors  which  very  little  concerned  us,  whose  mere  business  it  was  to 
execute  the  orders  that  might  be  issued  to  us,  and  to  live  as  well  and 
as  gaily  as  the  state  of  the  country  would  permit.  Accordingly, 
when  we  received  instructions  early  on  the  7th  to  pack  our  baggage, 
and  prepare  for  an  immediate  advance,  we  obeyed  them  without 
once  pausing  to  inquire  whither  they  miffht  hurry  us ;  and,  long 
before  sunset,  were  ready  to  move  in  any  direction  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief might  point  out. 

It  was  close  upon  midnight  when  the  march  began.  No  intimar 
tion,  of  course,  had  reached  us  touching  either  the  object  of  the 
movement,  or  the  point  to  which  it  was  directed,  yet  we  guessed 
that  now,  at  length,  we  were  going  to  measure  ourselves  with  the 
enemy,  and  the  anticipation  produced  its  natural  effect  on  the  spirits 
of  the  boldest*  He  who  has  never  come  under  fire  may  rely  upon  it 
that  the  game  for  life  or  death  is  a  very  serious  one  ^  and  that  the 
most  careless  never  addresses  himself  to  play  it  without  being  con- 
scious of  sensations  different  from  those  which  generally  affect  him. 
And  if,  as  chanced  to  be  the  case  with  us  that  night,  he  makes  his 
advances  towards  the  seat  of  danger  under  the  influence  of  a  glo- 
rious moonlight,  his  spirit  nmst  be  dull  and  sombre  indeed,  if  it  fail 
to  be  stirred  within  him.  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charffe  of  haTinf 
performed  that  night-march  in  a  state  of  excitement,  which,  though 
abundantly  comprehensible  bv  him  who  may  have  experienced  si- 
milar agitation,  I  should  find  it  verv  difficult  to  describe;  and, 
though  weariness  and  the  desire  to  sleep  would  from  time  to  time 
interfere  with  it,  I  cannot  say  that  the  feeling  had  entirely  evapo- 
rated when  we  made  our  first  halt,  long  after  daybreak. 

The  movement  of  which  I  am  speaking  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  dislodging  the  enemy  from  St.  Amand,  and  driving  them  out  of 
the  woods  which  surround  that  place.  It  was  to  be  a  combined 
operation  on  the  part  of  ourselves,  of  the  Prussians,  and  the  Aus- 
trians ;  and,  as  the  allies  were  understood  to  have  concentrated  more 
n^idly,  and  in  greater  force  than  the  French,  little  doubt  was  en* 
tertained  of  its  success.  We  were  not,  therefore,  surprised  an  hour 
or  two  after  dawn  to  find  ourselves  approaching  a  considerable  en- 
campment. It  was  formed  with  great  regularity  along  the  position 
of  Maulde,  and  consisted  of  tents  similar  in  their  shape  to  our  own, 
arranged,  too,  like  ours,  in  regular  streets,  with  cooking  places  at 
intervals  in  the  rear  of  each.  As  we  drew  near,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  tents  crowded  forth  to  look  at  us.  They  were  Prussians ;  and 
the  reception  which  they  gave  us  was  exceecungly  kind  i  for  we  no 
sooner  halted,  which  we  cud  in  communication  with  their  line,  than 
they  set  about  lighting  fires  for  us,  and  helped  us  to  dress  our  pro- 
visions. I  am  not  sure  that  in  point  of  appearance  they  were  equal 
to  our  friends  the  Austrians,  but  they  were  smart  fellows  notwith- 
standing, bore  themselves  with  a  very  soldier-like  air,  and  appeared 
to  possess,  what  is  essential  to  the  efibsiency  of  an  armed  body,  a 
fall  degree  of  confidemse  in  themselves. 

We  came  to  our  ground  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  rested  till  noon ;  when,  having  eaten  our  meal  in  comfort, 
we  were  ordered  to  fall  in.  We  formed  accordingly,  and  the  Duke 
of  York  putting  himself  at  our  head,  we  moved  forward.  St.  Amand, 
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we  found,  had  already  been  earned,  though  not  without  a  detperate 
renatanee ;  for  the  houaes  were  all  perforated  with  oaaoon-ahot,  aad 
the  streets  choked  op  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Through  Uiese 
we  picked  oar  steps^ — not,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  prathering  any 
accession  to  our  valour  from  the  spectacle,,  yet  more  mclined  to  la* 
ment  the  fall  of  our  comrades  than  to  calculate  the  chanees  of  a 
similar  fate  befalling  ourselres. 

We  pushed  on,  leaving  the  town  behind,  and  came  by  and  by  to 
a  thick  wood,  through  the  middle  of  which  a  carriage^road  appeared 
to  have  been  cut,  in  its  course  too  tortuous  for  the  eye  to  trace  it 
many  yards  beyond  the  outskirts.  Here  we  halted,  that  a  Prussian 
genenu,  who  had  accompanied  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  march, 
might  give  to  his  Royal  Highness  his  final  instructions^  Meanwhile 
the  forest  rang  to  the  sharp  reports  of  some  Austrian  and  Dutch 
ridrmishers,  who  were  scattered  through  its  recesses.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  appear  to  be  making  any  progress;  for  the  sound 
wavered  very  little ;  and  when  it  did,  the  rrench,not  they,  appeared 
to  have  the  advantage ;  but  that  was  a  point  which  we  had  little 
leisure  to  investigate,  inasmuch  as  our  own  turn  for  playing  the 
game  had  arrived.  The  Prussian  having  ended  his  conference  with 
die  Duke  of  York,  lifted  his  hat,  and  went  away ;  while  hia  Royal 
Highness  turned  to  us  and  said,  *  Now,  Coldstreams,  it  is  for  you  to 
show  them  what  the  Kinff  of  England's  sruards  are  made  of.  There 
is  a  four  gun  battery  in  that  wood,  which  we  have  been  desired  to 
carry  :  and  I  give  you,  as  my  own  regiment,  the  privilege  of  doing 
BO.  Forward,  and  win  honour  for  yourselves  and  for  me.'  We 
answered  with  a  shout,  and  Colonel  Pennington  putting  himself  in 
front,  away  we  went  in  column,  and  at  double-quick,  along  the 
chausa^e. 

For  a  while  we  carried  ever3rthing  before  us.  The  French  endea^ 
voured  to  stop  us ;  but  we  beat  them  back  at  a  rush,  and  a  gun  or 
two  which  they  brought  to  bear  upon  the  road  did  us  no  damage. 
In  this  manner  we  penetrated  half  through  the  wood,  when  all  at 
onoe  we  found  ourselves  in  an  extensive  open,  or  glade,  die  upper 
extremity  of  which  was  covered  with  field-works,  among  which  waa 
the  four»gun  battery.  There  was  a  wide  ditch  likewise,  or  canal, 
between  us  and  the  enemy's  lines,  which  was  spanned  by  a  single 
wooden  bridge,  and  towards  it,  the  right  wing  which  led  the  attack 
instantly  hurried.  They  had  not  rightly  weighed  the  sort  of  recep^ 
tion  which  awaited  them,  otherwise  the  attack,  if  made  at  all,  would 
have  been  less  precipitate.  Of  the  round  and  grape  which  fell 
among  us,  we  thought  little  ;  but  the  iMridge  was  within  point-blank 
range  of  musketry,  and  a  long  breastwork,  well  lined  with  French 
grenadiers,  faced  it.  No  sooner  were  our  leading  files  across,  than 
they  threw  upon  us  such  a  tempest  of  bullets,  that  the  single  groud 
of  amazement  is,  how  anybody  escaped  to  speak  of  iu  We  could 
not  fkce  that  leaden  storm.  We  fiairly  recoiled,  and,  leaying  a  pro- 
digious number  of  our  comrades  dead,  or  dying,  where  they  feU, 
retreated  in  Kttle  order  within  the  cover  of  the  wood. 

Though  our  attack  had  failed,  the  diversion  which  we  made  en- 
abled the  Austrisns  and  Prussians  to  carry  their  respective  poets, 
and  the  French  were  worsted.  We  did  not,  however,  follow  them 
immediately^  foi^that  night  we  slept  on  oar  arms;  and  next  morn- 
ing, by  a  dififerent  route,  b^  our  maroh  back  to  tliB  Oak  Bania.  I 
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have  already  spokeii  of  the  absence  of  all  system  which  character* 
ized  in  those  days  our  commissariat  arrans^ements,  and  left  us,  on 
«yery  change  of  position,  to  the  mercy  well  nigh  of  chance  for  our 
daily  food.  Up  to  the  present  moment  the  evil  had  been  one  rather 
of  theory  than  practice ;  how  we  were  made  to  feel  that  the  connec- 
tion between  oractice  and  theory  is,  in  such  cases  as  this,  exceed- 
ingly  close.  Not  a  morsel  of  food  had  been  issued  to  us  from  the 
moment  we  quitted  Maulde,  and  a  bivouac  was,  in  consequence,  un- 
satisfactory enough.  Yet  the  circumstance,  if  it  produced  no  other 
and  more  fortunate  result,  had  at  least  the  effect  of  weaning  us  from 
some  of  our  prejudices ;  it  caused  us  to  accept  thankfully  the  rations 
of  black  bread  with  which  the  Prussian  commissaries  next  morning 
were  prevailed  upon  to  supply  us.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  th^ 
bread  made  use  of  by  Continental  troops  in  general  was,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  which  I  am  speaking,  composed  altogether  of  rye ;  and  ry« 
— as  every  body  knows — however  wholesome  it  may  be,  is  not  quite 
the  sort  of  material  out  of  which  an  Englishman  would  choose  to 
fabricate  his  rolls  for  breakfast. 

We  returned  to  our  quarters  at  Orque,  where,  for  some  time,  we 
continued  in  a  state  of  inaction.  The  war,  meanwhile,  was  carried 
on  elsewhere  with  vigour  ;  for  Conde  was  blockaded  by  the  Prince 
of  Cobour^  I  and  the  enemy,  in  order  to  cover  Valenciennes,  in- 
trenched themselves  strongly  on  the  hill  of  Famars.  At  the  same 
time  there  arrived  from  England  large  reinforcements,  so  as  to  place 
our  contingent,  in  point  of  numbers,  on  a  resj^ectable  footing  to* 
wards  its  allies ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  was,  m  consequence,  in- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  a  separate  and  very  important  operation. 
He  was  directed  to  push  with  his  own  people,  supported  by  two 
brigades  of  Hanoverians  and  Austrians,  upon  Famars — ^to  drive  the 
enemy  from  his  intrenched  camp,  and  forcing  him  back  into  Valen- 
ciennes, to  lay  siege  to  the  place.  Accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  Mayi 
we  moved  once  more  from  our  quarters,  and,  after  a  sharp  skirmish, 
carried  our  point.  The  enemy  retreating  from  Famars,  left  us  in 
possession  of  their  works,  and  the  investment  was  completed.  Not 
then,  however,  nor  for  some  days  afterwards,  was  ground  broken. 
On  the  contrary,  we  were  satisfied  to  watch  one  another,  while  the 
Prince  of  Cobourg  executed  certain  movements,  of  which  I  know 
nothing  more  than  that  they  had  for  their  object  the  more  effectual 
severance  of  the  garrison  from  all  such  supplies  as  the  open  country 
might  have  afforded.  Yet  were  we  not  without  certain  petty  adven- 
tures, if  such  they  deserve  to  be  called,  which  hindered  us  from 
absolutely  forgetting  that  ours  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
game  of  war.  Once  or  twice  the  French  attacked  our  outposts, 
though  never  in  such  force  as  seriously  to  disturb  them ;  while  we, 
in  our  turn,  would  from  time  to  time  make  a  demonstration,  as  if 
we  intended  to  confine  them  within  the  circle  of  their  defences.  All 
this,'  however,  was  mere  pastime ;  and  I  am  bound  to  add,  that,  in 
carrying  it  forward,  the  best  and  most  generous  temper  was  exhi- 
bited on  both  sides. 

We  lay  all  this  while  in  the  intrenched  camp  at  Famars,  the 
highest  ridge  of  which  in  some  deme  commanded  the  town.  It 
was  surmounted  by  an  obelisk,  whicn  the  French  had  erected  to  the 
memory  of  General  Dampierre — a  brave  ofiicer,  whose  leg  was  shot 
away  at  St.  Amandi  and  who  died  soon  afterwards.   Whatever  our 
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faults  may  be,  it  cannot  be  charged  against  us,  as  a  nation,  that  we 
ever  seek  to  ethibit  our  hostility  to  the  living  by  waging  war 
against  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  '1  o  preserve  this  monument,  there- 
fore, from  violence  became  a  point  of  honour  with  the  British  con- 
tingent ;  and  their  care  was  the  more  needed,  that  the  Austrians 
appeared  to  harbour  a  design  towards  it  diametrically  the  reverae. 
The  very  first  day  an  Austrian  picquet  mounted  there,  the  men  be- 
gan to  chip  and  deface  the  pillar.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  act 
was  condemned  as^unmanly  and  barbarous,  in  general  orders  ;  the 
same  results  followed  on  the  next  occasion,  when  the  Duke  found  it 
expedient  to  commit  the  post  to  the  guardianship  of  his  allies,  till, 
in  the  end,  the  very  existence  of  the  monument  seemed  to  be  en- 
dangered. This  was  too  much  for  the  good-nature  even  of  our  good- 
natured  commander-in-chief.  He  placed  the  obelisk  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  British  guard,  and  neither  Austrians,  nor  Hanoverians, 
nor  the  soldiers  of  any  other  nation,  were  permitted,  except  under 
surveillaDce,  to  approach  the  hill. 

At  length,  on  the  2d  of  June,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  ground  wbm 
lormally  broken.  The  operation  was  performed  by  a  working-party 
of  about  three  hundred  men,  which  a  second  party,  accoutred  and 
ready  for  action,  covered  ;  and  as  the  men  preserved  a  strict  silence, 
and  there  was  no  moon  in  the  heavens,  considerable  progress  was 
made  ere  the  enemy  caught  the  alarm.  No  sooner,  however,  was 
our  purpose  made  manifest  than  they  opened  a  fire  from  every  gun 
that  bore  upon  the  point,  and  night  and  day,  till  the  parallel  was 
finished,  were  our  men  exposed  to  its  fury  ;  yet  the  casualties  were 
much  fewer  than  from  such  a  cannonade  might  have  been  expected. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  anybody  belonging  to  our  re^ment  was  killed, 
except  one  man ;  and  I  am  mistaken  if  tne  wounded  comprised  more 
than  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  whom  the  splinter  of  a  shell  struck  on  the 
head  when  he  was  standing  in  the  trenches. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  give  a  minute  and  particular  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  siege,  which  lasted  from  the  2d  of  June  to  the 
29th  of  July.  In  all  essential  points  the  details  of  one  such  opera- 
tion will  be  found  to  resemble  those  of  another — that  is  to  say, 
working  parties  are  out  for  ever ;  and  the  greatest  precautions  are 
used,  sometimes  to  no  purpose,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  sorties, 
Or  to  repel  them  when  hazarded.  Into  the  mysteries  of  these  matters 
we  were  fully  initiated.  We  worked,  we  watched,  we  patrolled — ^we 
gave  as  well  as  received  alarms,  and  became  by  degrees  so  accustom- 
ed to  the  whistle  of  shot  and  shells,  as  scarcely  to  regard  it.  Yet  we 
had  our  little  varieties  too,  of  which  the  following  may  be  received 
as  specimens.  About  a  week  after  the  siege  had  fairly  begun,  there 
came  from  the  town  an  ofiicer  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  report  that  an 
English  lady  was  just  then  taken  with  the  pains  of  labour,  and  to 
beg  an^  armistice  of  six  hours,  that  she  might  be  removed  to  a  place 
of  safety.  The  request  was  acceded  to,  course,  and  out  the  lady 
came  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  the  French  totally 
foigot  the  nature  of  the  engagement  into  which  they  had  entered. 
Bound  the  town,  and  iu  front  of  our  lines,  there  were  some  magnifi- 
cent gardens,  the  cherry-trees  in  which  were,  at  this  season,  laden 
with  fruit,  and  often  had  they  been  gazed  at  by  us  with  lonraig 
eyes,  such  as  men  generally  turn  upon  the  good  things  which  mey 
may  not  aven  hope  to  possess.  We  were  no  sooner  informed  of  the 
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«4X  hours'  armistice  than  we  resolved  to  turn  it  to  account.  In  large 
mumbers  we  flocked  to  the  orchards,  and  happy  men  were  we  while 
branch  after  branch  g&ve  up  its  treasures.  But  we  had  counted, 
much  more  than  the  event  proved  that  we  were  justified  in  doing,  on 
French  honor  as  well  as  French  generosity.  I'he  enemy  no  sooner 
beheld  us  in  this  exposed  state  than  they  opened  a  fire  from  the  bat- 
tery opposite,  and  slew  in  cold  blood  three  or  four  individuals,  who 
imagined  that  they  were  safe,  because  of  the  armistice  scarce  one 
hour  had  elapsed.  •  There  was  much  indignation  both  experienced 
and  expressed  at  so  wanton  an  outrage  ;  but  what  could  we  do  1  We 
made  all  the  haste  possible  back  to  the  lines,  and  our  guns  soon  made 
answer  to  the  guns  of  the  enemy. 

Another  circumstance  occurred  somewhat  later  in  the  siege,  which 
operated  for  a  while  a  good  deal  to  our  hurt,  but  of  which  we  soon 
contrived  to  elude  the  worst  consequences.  An  Austrian  officer  of 
engineers  deserted ;  and,  as  he  carried  with  him  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  our  mines,  and  of  the  routes  which  we  followed 
in  carrying  relief  to  the  trenches,  we  had  every  right  to  expect  that 
in  both  the  garrison  would  disturb  us.  We  were  not  mistaken  in 
this  anticipation*  Regularly  as  the  hour  of  relief  came  round  the 
enemy  used  to  fire  with  extreme  precision  towards  certain  exposed 
points  on  the  line  which  it  was  our  custom  to  follow  ^  while  more 
than  one  of  their  shells  lodged  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  mine  at  the 
precise  motnent  when  our  people  had  been  appointed  to  charge  it* 
Our  obvious  policy,  of  course,  was  to  set  aside  the  old  arrangements, 
and  we  adopted  it ;  yet  a  few  casualties  occurred,  which,  but  for  the 
double  treachery  of  that  individual,  never  would  have  happened. 

My  third  anecdote  has  reference  to  abatterv,  which  Major  Wright 
of  the  British  Artillery  erected  on  Famars  hill ;  and  from  which  he 
inflicted  a  great  deal  of  damage  on  the  town.  Amon^r  other  things 
he  set  fire  to  a  church  which  the  governor  had  filled  with  forage, 
and  totally  consumed  it.  In  mere  wantonness,  too,  he  battered  tne 
steeple  of  the  cathedral,  till  he  had  fairly  knocked  it  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular ;  and  it  still,  I  am  told,  in  its  tottering  and  insecure  posi- 
tion, bears  witness  to  the  accuracy  with  which  his  shots  were  di- 
rected. But  this  was  not  all.  We  had  our  sortie  likewise,  and  a 
little  storming ;  the  former  of  which  ended  very  much  in  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  assailants,  while  the  latter  was  attended  on  our  parts 
with  the  most  complete  success. 

I  alluded  just  now  to  the  siege  of  Cood^,  in  which  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg  was  engaged.  It  went  on  slowly, — ^for  the  means  of  attack 
were  inadequate,  and  the  garrison  had  been  provided  with  every 
requisite  for  defence  ;  yet  it  ended,  after  three  months,  in  a  capitula- 
tion, by  which  the  allies  became  masters  of  the  place.  To  mark 
our  satisfaction,  and  that  of  our  chiefs,  at  a  result  so  earnestly  de- 
sired, we  received  orders  on  a  certain  day  to  parade  in  rear  of  the 
lines,  and  fire  a,  feu  dejoie.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  governor 
of  Valenciennes  was  at  this  time  in  expectation  of  being  relieved ; 
and  the  firing  which  he  heard  naturally  struck  him  as  proceeding 
from  the  relieving  army.  Forth,  therefore,  he  sallied  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  column,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion  in  its  favour ; 
and  between  him  and  the  guards  of  our  trenches  there  was  a  smart 
encounter.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  From  our  parade  around  we 
marched  back,  having  no  French  army  in  our  rear,  and  the  mistake 
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Into  which  the  garrison  had  fallen  became  immediately  apparent » 
They  retreated  in  great  confusion,  after  sustaining  a  heavy  loss,  and 
never  again  till  the  close  of  the  siege,  ventured  to  show  themselves 
beyond  the  crest  of  the  glacis. 

by  this  time  our  batteries  were  far  advanced,  and  our  approaches 
pushed  to  the  utmost  limits  that  were  attainable,  so  long  as  certain 
outworks,  which  intervened  between  us  and  the  body  of  the  place, 
should  remain  in  the  enemy's  possession.  These  it  was  accordingly 
determined  to  storm,  and  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  July  the  assault 
took  place.  I  was  not  myself  personally  engaged  in  this  affiur, 
which  was  entrusted  to  detachments  from  several  regiments  ;  but, 
like  the  rest  of  the  army,  I  was  a  spectator  of  it ;  and  a  very  remark- 
able military  show  it  was.  We  had  run  a  mine  under  the  ditch  of 
one  of  the  outworks,  the  explosion  of  which  would,  it  was  assumed, 
throw  down  both  the  scarp  and  the  counterscarp ;  and  the  directions 
given  to  the  storming  party  were  to  wait  till  that  should  be  effected, 
and  then  to  rush  on.  No  operation  of  the  kind  could  have  been  execu- 
ted more  regularly,  or  with  more  perfect  success.  A  little  before  mid- 
niglit  we  beheld  the  mine  explode  ;  and  then  the  columns  of  attack, 
which  had  already  been  formed  in  the  trenches,  sprang  forward,  and 
bore  down  all  opposition.  A  sharp  firing  there  was  for  a  time,  with 
a  hand-to-hand  fight  over  the  breach ;  but  the  enemy  did  not  long' 
maintain  it.  They  retreated  into  the  town,  and  the  very  next  day 
exhibited  manifest  symptoms  of  having  had  enough,  or  more  than 
enough,  of  the  siege. 

The  fall  of  this  outwork  appeared  to  operate  upon  the  courage  of 
the  French  governor  with  an  efiect  which  greatly  surprised  us.  He 
sent  an  aid-de-camp,  without  loss  of  time,  to  propose  terms  of  capi- 
tulation, and  was  glad,  when  others  more  favourable  were  refused, 
to  stipulate  only  for  the  honours  of  war  as  a  salve  to  his  own  vanity 
and  that  of  his  troops.  The  request  was,  of  course,  granted  readily, 
snd  the  £9th  was  selected  as  the  day  on  which  the  garrison  should 
march  out,  and  lay  down  their  arms  in  a  particular  field  that  was  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  There  was,  however,  another  matter  to  be 
arranged  ere  we  could  give  up  our  attention  exclusively  to  this  busi- 
ness. Several  deserters  had  passed  from  our  army  mto  the  town, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  example  that  they  should  not 
escape  punishment.  Not,  therefore,  till  the  evening  of  the  28th  was 
the  blockade  in  the  slightest  decree  relaxed,  and  then  the  vigilance  of 
our  picquets  seemed  only  to  mcrease.  It  had  been  arranged  be- 
tween the  chiefs,  that,  at  daybreak  on  the  momilig  of  the  5^th,  de* 
tachments  froxfi  the  allied  army  should  occupy  the  several  gates,  and 
that  one  and  no  more  should  continue  in  charge  of  the  garrison, 
through  which  at  the  stipulated  hour  they  were  to  pass  to  the  place 
of  surrender.  All  this  \vas  done  accordmgly.  As  soon  as  the  day 
broke  our  people  got  under  arms,  and  moved  from  their  respective 
encampments  to  the  posts  that  had  been  allotted  to  them.  For  our- 
selves we  lined  the  road  from  the  Cambray  gate  to  Briquet,  the 
place  where  the  arms  of  the  prisoners  were  to  be  deposited^ — while 
oetween  our  ranks  certain  intelligent  persons  from  each  of  the  na- 
tions took  post,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  countenances  of 
those  who  should  pass,  and  otherwise  provwing  that  the  deserters 
were  not  smuggled  out  in  the  confusion. 

Such  was  the  order  in  which  we  stood  till  the  clocks  of  the  town 
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struck  six,  when  the  word  attention  was  given,  and  the  Cambray  fate 
being  thrown  open,  multitudes  of  country  people  issued  forth.  They 
came  with  horses  and  waggons,  and  housenold  stufi)  as  if  about  to  emi- 
grate to  a  distant  country  ;  and  the  lamentations  of  not  a  few  of  them 
were  as  loud  and  vehement  as  the  mirth  of  others  was  unbecoming.  Not 
A  group  was  permitted  to  pass,  however,  till  the  individuals  comprising  it 
had  been  examined, — ^not  a  cart  or  vehicle  of  any  description  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  searchers.  For  a  while  all  this  care  seemed  to  be  applied 
in  vain*  and  we  began  to  suspect,  in  some  sort  even  to  hope,  that  the  un- 
happy aeserters  might  have  fallen  upon  a  better  plan  of  escape^  but  the 
event  showed  that  no  such  c^ood  fortune  attended  them.  First  one  and 
then  another  was  dragged  from  beneath  a  truss  of  straw,  or  seized,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  change  of  costume  with  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  dis- 
ipise  himself;  and  a  prMt  from  each  nation  beisguit  hand,  to  him  hit 
own  people  were  immediately  delivered.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  was 
one  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Cogle,  in  the  list  He  was  taken  out  of 
a  waggon  more  dead  than  alive,  and  placed  in  confinement;  thereto  re- 
main till  a  court  martial  should  assemble  before  which  his  case  might  be 
fully  heard.  The  foreigners  were  not  so  nice  in  their  proceedings.  Four 
Austnaas,  including  the  officer  of  engineers,  one  or  two  Hanoverians,  and 
as  many  Dutchmen,  were  all  hung  up  to  the  nearest  trees ;  the  &ct  of 
their  having  been  detected  in  an  endeavour  to  smuggle  themselves  out  of 
the  place  b^ng  regarded  as  proof  enough  that  they  were  not  carried  into 
•t  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Before  I  conclude  my  account  of  the  siege  of  Valenciennes  I  may  as 
well  state,  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  present 
during  the  progress  of  the  operation,  and  that  both  he  and  his  regiment,  a 
corps  of  Hanoverian  grenacliers,  were  especial  favourites  with  the  British 
army.  The  grenadiers  in  question  constituted  nominally  the  same  bat- 
talion which  had  served  under  General  Elliot  in  the  defence  of  Gibraltar ; 
and,  though  time  had  accomplished  among  them  his  customary  operation 
of  weeding  them  out,  well  nigh  to  extinction,  several  of  the  oU  hands 
fltill  remained  to  speak  of  the  exploits  of  other  days.  It  was  curious  to 
see  how  they  attached  themselves  to  the  Coldstreams,  both  officers  and 
sen  so  arranging  matters  that  we  should  take  all  manner  of  duties  toge- 
ther :  and  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  feeling  was  mutual.  We  were  me 
best  friends  possible,  and  spent  many  a  joyous  hour  in  each  other's  com- 
pany, even  when  our  conversation  was  of  necessity  carried  oa  by  signs 
only. 
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CHAPTEE  XXrV. 


In  which  Sir  William's  designs  are  more  cl^rly  developed. 

When  Sir  William  originally  felt  that  he  might  compass  the  M  of 
gtanlev  —when  hfi  conceived  the  design  of  enriching  himself  by  virtae 
of  reducing  him,  by  "  honourable"  means,  to  a  state  of  comparative  desti- 
tution he  was  actuated  solely  by  the  vile  passion  of  avarice ;  but  after 
having  seen  and  conversed  with  Amelia,— after  having  been  received  as 
a  friend,  and  allowed  the  privUeges  of  a  friend,— he  was  inspired  with  a 
stronirer  passion  even  than  that 

He  had  proved  that  Stanley  really  loved  Amelia,  and  that  Amelia  most 
fbndly  loved  him ;  but  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  eventually  to  bring 
about  a  mutual  revulsion  of  feeling,  by  inducing  and  cherishing  incon- 
stancy on  the  one  hand,  and  a  conviction  of  wrong  on  the  other. 

He  possessed  much  subtlety  ;  he  had  seen  much  of  the  world ;  he  had 
no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
more  especially  conversant  was  he  with  the  evil  passions  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  He  knew  how  powerful  an  instrument  the  sense  of  deep  in- 
jury was  in  effecting  the  destruction  of  virtue  by  promoting  that  terrible 
feeling  of  revenge,  of  which  the  gratification  teems  with  frightful  misery  ; 
and  this  instrument  he  resolved  to  make  available,  and  to  use. 

While  studying  the  character  of  Amelia,  while  gazing  upon  her. 

beauty,  that  beauty  which  intellect  and  purity  of  soul  when  conjoined 

never  foil  to  impart — ^with  an  eye  whose  expression,  to  one  less  pure  than 
she,  would  have  plainly  portrayed  the  guilty  mind,  he  felt,  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  attainment  of  the  base  object  he  had  proposed  would  re- 
quire all  the  villanous  ingenuity  at  his  command;  but  this  feeling  only 
tended  to  urge  him  on  the  more ;  as  in  the  view  of  the  world  ffold  is 
more  valuable  than  other  metals,  only  because  it  can  be  with  less  facility 
procured,  so  in  his  estimation  was  Amelia  to  him. 

The  passion  by  which  he  was  prompted  could  not  be  called  love. 
Love  is  not  an  essentially  selfish  passion.  It  embraces  the  peace  of  the  ob- 
ject beloved.  Who  that  loves  seeks  to  compass  thcTuin  of  that  object? 
Will  he,  with  a  view  to  the  gratification  of  any  feeling  of  self)  involve 
her  in  moral  destruction  ?  No :  he  will  guard  her,  he  will  cherish  her; 
her  virtue  is  his  pride ;  the  promotion  of  her  happiness  forms  the  strong- 
est, the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart ;  her  honour  is  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
own  •  he  will  lay  down  his  life  to  preserve  it.  It  was  not  love.  It  was 
nothmg  like  love.  It  was  a  grovellmg,  morbid,  sensual  passion,  spring- 
ing from  baseness,  to  which  love  never  can  be  allied.  What  cared  he  for 
the  feelings  of  Amelia  1  The  eternal  destruction  of  her  happiness  was 
his  aim  ;  he  sought  to  wean  her  affections  from  Stanley,  and  Stanley's 
affections  from  her,  by  inducing  him  to  form  such  connections  as  those 
which  undermine  domestic  peace,  and  thereby  causing  her  to  feel  that 
she  was  indeed  neglected. 
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His  immediate  object,  therefore  was  not  alone  to  enrich  himself 
by  impoyerishing  Stanley,  but  to  draw  him  into  the  vortex  of  vice  ; 
and,  in  pursaance  of  this  object,  he  determined  on  losing  no  time. 

*  I  think  I  shall  cut  you,'  said  he,  soon  after  Albert's  departure 
for  Cambridge*  '  It  strikes  me  that  you  and  I  must  cease  to  asso- 
ciate :  for  upon  my  honour  you  are  making  me  as  bad  as  yourself.' 

^  What's  the  matter  V  inquired  Stanley.    *  Anything  wrong  ?' 

*  Wrong  ! — why,  you  may  not  deem  it  essentially  wrong  to  drag  a 
strictly  virtuous  man  into  scenes  of  dissipation  ;  but  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, wrong  in  the  abstract.  I  admit  that  my  natural  disposi- 
tion is  not  that  of  a  recluse  ^  but  I  used  to  have  a  little  discretion.' 

'  And  do  you  ascribe  the  loss  of  it  to  me  V 

*'  To  whom  else  can  I  ascribe  it  ?  '  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners.'    I  am  not  like  the  same  man.' 

^  I  feel  flattered,  of  course,'  said  Stanley.  '  I  scarcely  could  have 
supposed  that  I  possessed  so  much  influence.' 

'It  is  a  disease,'  rejoined  Sir  William,  '  and  that  disease  is  con- 
tagious. It  creeps  and  grows  upon  a  virtuous  man  almost  imper- 
ceptibly 'y  it  prostrates  his  energies  for  business  ;  it  renders  study  a 
bore.  It  may  be,  and  is,  doubtless,  all  very  well  for  you,  who  have 
no  pursuit  save  that  of  pleasure  :  but  for  a  man  like  me,  having  the 
interests  of  the  nation  in  general,  and  those  of  his  constituents  in 
particular,  to  promote,  it  becomes  a  very  serious  afllair.' 

'  So  it  does,'  said  Stanley,  smiling,  '  and  more  especially  serious 
to  a  man  who  has  those  interests  so  deeply  at  heart  as  you  have. 
But  how  have  I  eflected  this  change  1  What  scenes  have  I  ever 
drawn  you  into  V 

'  I  scarcely  can  tell  how  the  change  has  been  eflected,  nor  need,  I 
enumerate  the  scenes  into  which  1  have  been  drawn.  It  is  sufllcient 
for  me  to  know  that  I  never  go  into  any  one  of  them  without  you, 
and  that  were  it  not  for  you,  I  should  never  go  at  all. .  Now,  there's 
a  masquerade  or  a  fancy  ball,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to-night ;  I 
suppose  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  go  to  that  V 

'  I  have  not  even  given  it  a  thought.' 

'  Nor  should  I,  had  it  not  been  for  you.  But,  of  course  you  will 
be  there  V 

'  I  have  no  objection  to  go.' 

*  I  knew  that.    And  you  would  drag  me  with  you  V 

'  Why,  as  I  should  not  think  of  going  alone,  and  as  your  society 
is  at  all  times  so  very  agreeable — ' 

^  Exactly.  You  need  say  no  more.  But  if  I  go,  however  dazzling 
may  be  the  scene, — and  I  expect  that  it  wilT  be  rather  brilliant, — I 
leave  precisely  at  one  ;  remember  that.' 

*  With  all  my  heart.    I  have  no  desire  to  stop  late.' 

*  Of  course  you  have  not.  You  never  have.  But  let  us  make  up 
our  minds  to  leave  at  one,  or  half-past  at  the  very  latest.' 

'  Whenever  you  are  ready  I'll  be  ready  too.  But,  are  we  to 
dress  V 

*  Why  it  is  more  of  a  fancy  ball,  I  believe,  than  anything  else. 
But  we  can  soon  get  dresses.   Will  you  call  for  me  at  ten  1 

'  I  will ;  but  recollect  we  leave  at  one.' 

Sir  William  smiled,  and  having  observed  that  it  was  really  too 
bad  to  draw  him  into  such  scenes,  took  his  leave,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  start  from  the  Albany  at  ten. 
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He  kad  proved  that  thie  ironieml  wtyie  vn.9  that  whidi  toU  test 
with  Stanlej  ;  he  had  proved  that  the  highest  point  of  his  amlntioB 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  fellow  of  infinite  spirit ;  and  that,  althou^li 
he  seemed  to  view  the  idea  of  his  leading  as  an  excellent  jest,  he  in 
reality  felt  flattered.  He  therefore  resolved  to  adhere  to  this  stvle  ; 
his  first  object  being  to  induce  the  belief  that  he  was  fascinated  by 
Stanley,  and  that  he  and  not  Stanley  was  the  victim. 

And  nothing  in  his  judgment  could  be  more  easily  created  than 
such  a  belief,  He  armed  thus  :  every  man  has  vanity  ;  every  man 
is  vain  of  the  real  or  fancied  possession  of  some  particular  quality, 
and  his  vanity  forms  his  weak  point ;  assail  that  point  by  feeding 
his  vanity,  and  the  man  is  all  your  own.  He  had  discovered  the 
weak  point  of  Stanley.  He  well  knew  the  particular  quality  of 
which  he  was  vain,  and  hence  felt  quite  sure  of  effecting  his  mm, 
which  he  held  to  be  essential  to  the  achievement  of  the  gruid  object, 
he  had  in  view. 

Having  passed  the  day  with  Amelia — who  now  felt  inspired  with 
gaiety  and  joy,  for  the  reconciliation  seemed  to  have  perfected  her 
happiness — Stanley  at  the  appointed  hour  called  upon  Sir  William, 
and  they  soon  after  started,  first  to  procure  their  fancy-dresses,  and 
then  for  the  gay  and  dazzling  scene. 

On  entering  the  spacious  and  brilliant  saloon,  which  was  crowded 
with  persoDs  who  appeared  to  have  been  attracted  from  every  civil- 
ized part  of  the  globe.  Sir  William,  in  the  costume  of  a  red-cross 
knight,  was  recognized  by  several  *  foreigners  of  distinction,'  whom 
he  jc^reeted,  and  in  due  form  presented  to  Stanley. 

There  was  not,  however,  nearly  so  much  spirit  displayed  as  Stan- 
ley expected  to  witness.  The  scene  was  certainly  splendid  and  im- 
posing ;  but  the  characters  seemed  to  have  assembled  not  so  much 
for  any  present  enjoyment  as  with  a  view  to  some  prospective  ad 
vantage.  They  all  appeared  to  have  an  ulterior  object ;  the  expres- 
sion  of  every  countenance  was  indicative  of  design,  which  Stanley  at 
first  thought  strange,  but  attributing  this  comparative  dulness  to  the 
fact  of  Its  being  yet  early,  he  entered  into  the  business  of  the  scene, 
and  joined  the  dance  with  as  much  gaiety  as  if  the  task  of  re-ani- 
mating the  spirits  of  the  whole  assembly  had  devolved  upon  him 
alone. 

While  he  was  thus  zealously  engaged.  Sir  William  was  not  inac- 
tive ;  he  was  looking  for  one  who  he  fancied  would  be  a  far  more 
suitable  partner  for  his  friend  than  the  lady  with  whom  he  was 
dancing,  and  having  found  her,  and  conversed  with  her  privately 
for  a  time,  he  introduced  her  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  Stan- 
ley, of  whom  she  at  once  became  desperately  enamoored.  Her  first 
object  was  to  fix  him  as  a  partner ;  and  in  this  she  succeeded,  when, 
as  Stanley  felt  flattered  by  the  preference  she  displayed,  and  as,  by 
virtue  of  having  a  constant  flow  of  spirits  she  made  herself  extreme* 
ly  agreeable,  he  had  no  wish  to  change,  and  they  continued  to  be 
partners  during  the  whole  evening. 

Sir  William  perceived  this  with  pleasure.  It  gave  him  immense 
satisfaction  to  see  Stanley  thus  playing  his  game.  He  knew  that  he 
had  placed  him  in  accomplished  hands,  and  felt  sure  that  his  seduc- 
tion from^  the  path  of  honour  had  been  thereby  secured. 

*  Now,'  said  he,  as  Stonley  and  his  partner  were  chatting  gaily  in 
the  promenade,  *  you  rt^thember  :  one  o'clock.* 
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^  I  am  ready,'  replied  Stanley,  ^  wimi  yoa  are.* 

'  Why — ^why !'  exckiimed  his  partner,  in  amaaement,  ^  yo«  do  not 
intend  to  leave  yet !  You  must  not  dream  of  suck  a  thing.  I  could 
not  possibly  part  with  you.  Besides  it  would  be  cruel.  If  yon 
leave,  I  am  resolved  to  leave  with  you.  But  come,  pray  take 
in  to  supper  1  You  will  let  me  sup  with  youl  Will  you  noti 
Come  1  it  is  a  pleasure  I  have  been  anticipating  the  whole  of  the 
evening :  you  will  not  deprive  me  of  that.' 

^  There  is  my  guide  ana  governor,'  said  Stanley.  ^  I  shall  be  hap* 
py  to  do  so  if  he  will  srmt  permission.' 

*  I  knew  precisely  how  it  would  be,'  observed  Sir  William.  '  I 
knew  that  we  should  never  get  away  at  one  o'clock.  However,  if 
we  are  to  have  supper,  we  had  better  have  it  now.  My  partner  and 
I  will  follow ;  but  recollect,  immediately  after,  we  leave.' 

They  accordingly  repaired  to  the  supper-room  at  once,  and  the 
champagne  passed  round  with  great  rapidity.  The  ladies  drank 
with  characteristic  freedom,  and  Sir  William  was  constantly  filling 
his  glass  I  but  Stanley,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  challenges  he 
received,  was  unusually  cautious. 

Of  course,  after  supper  the  ladies  insisted  upon  having  another 
dance :  one  more — only  one ;  they  really  could  not  think  of  leaving 
without :  it  was  actually  indispensable,  and  as  such  was  assumed  to 
he  the  case,  the  consent  of  their  partners  was  obtained,  and  they  re- 
turned to  the  ball-room,  and  danced  the  next  set,  and  the  next :  in 
short,  they  continued  to  dance  until  half-past  four,  when  Stanley  re- 
solved to  quit  the  scene — a  resolution  which  could  not  be  shaken. 

It  was  then  that  Sir  William  discovered  that  the  project  of  the 
evening  had  failed,  for  it  was  then  that  he  ascertained  that  the  part- 
ner whom  he  had  selected  for  Stanley  had  been  unable  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  make  an  appointment,  or  even  to  promise  that  he  would 
see  her  again.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  pleased  that  he  had  taken 
him  there :  indeed,  having  on  the  instant  conceived  the  design  of 
causing  a  tale  to  reach  the  ears  of  Amelia  based  upon  the  fact  of  his 
havinfir  been  present,  he  fancied  that  his  purpose  might  be  answered 
as  well,  although  he  would  most  decidedly  have  pr^rred  Stanley's 
absolute  fall. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
Venerable  Joe  promnlgates  hia  matrhDonial  views. 

As  Bob  very  early  in  the  evening  on  which  Sir  William  designed 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  Stanley's  ruin,  ascertained  that  he  slH>uld 
not  be  again  wanted,  he  put  up  his  horses,  made  himself  truly  tidy, 
and  then  went  to  have  a  few  hours'  confidential  conversation  with 
Venerable  Joe,  whom  he  had  held  in  high  esteem. 

Bob  scarcely  could  tell  how  it  was  that  he  respected  that  venera- 
ble gentleman  so  highly,  although  it  may  with  perfect  safety  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  of  his  morality  being  strictly  correct,  while  his 
deportment  was  perfectly  gentleman-like  and  free ;  but  he  certainly 
did  regard  him  as  a  very  superior  sort  of  an  individual,  one  from 
whom  much  valuable  knowledge  might  be  gleaned,  and  with  whom 
a  man  of  honour  might  associate  without  having  his  reputation 
either  tarnished  or  impugned. 
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On  the  other  hand*  Venerable  Joe  had  imbibed  an  exalted  appre. 
ciation  of  Bob's  integrity.  He  knew  that  his  moral  principles  were 
sound,  inasmuch  as  he  had  paid  like  a  peer  of  the  realm  for  the 
brandy-and-water  he  lost  on  the  Derby.  But,  independently  of  this 
—although  this  was  the  cement,  for  if  Bob  could  not  have  paid  for 
that  brandy-and-water,  their  friendship,  of  course,  must  have  been 
at  an  end--he  admired  his  intellectual  acquirements  as  he  had  wit- 
nessed their  development  in  the  tap,  where  Bob  once  actually  pat  a 
man  down  who  was  canvassing  the  conduct  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  hence,  whenever  they  met  the^  met  as  friends — bosom  friends 
— friends  bound  to  each  other  for  life. 

On  this  occasion,  to  show  the  strength  and  virgin  purity  of  the 
friendship  which  had  sprung  up  between  them.  Bob  no  sooner  be- 
held Venerable  Joe  than  he  struck  a  very  highly-approved  pugilistic 
attitude,  and  the  venerable  gentleman  struck  another,  and  they  spar- 
red with  great  science  for  more  than  ten  minutes  in  really  the  most 
affectionate  manner  possible. 

*  Veil,  my  leetle  lily  V  exclaimed  the  venerable  ^rentl  eman.  who 
was  the  first  to  drop  his  arms,  ^  aiid  wot  is  the  werdict  1  Hay !  'ow 
do  you  bring  it  in  now  V 

*  Never  better,'  replied  Bob.    '  How's  yourself?* 

<  Hif  it  warn't  for  them  roomatiz !  Them's  the  on'y  things  as 
wexes  my  sentiments.  But  ve're  all  on  us  safe  to  'ave  somethink  ! 
The  best  vay's  to  look  at  things  fillysophocle,  and  then  they  don't 
seem  nothink  like  what  they  are.' 

*  That's  somewhere  about  the  average,  I  believe,'  observed  Bob. 

*  But  how  long  will  it  be  afore  you're  done  V 

*  Not  the  space  of  an  instant.    60  over  to  the  tap,  and  I'll  be  with 
you  in  a  leetle  less  than  no  time.' 

Bob  did  so,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  his  venerable  friend, 
when  they  entered  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  various  subjects, 
and  eventually  touched  upon  that  of  matrimony  as  it  stands. 

'  Are  you  a  Benediction  V  inquired  Bob. 

The  venerable  gentleman  scratched  his  head,  and  looked  as  if  a 
slight  explanation  would  be  pleasant. 

*  A  Benediction  1    You  know  what  I  mean,  you  know.    Was  ycui 
ever  married?' 

'  Not  if  I  know  it,'  said  Venerable  Joe—*  not  a  ha'porth  of  it  f 
No,  no  5  I  never  vos  guilty  of  that.  But  why  did'nt  you  put  it  in 
the  right  p'int  of  wiewl  Why  did'nt  you  arst  if  I  ever  vos  madt 
I  shood  then  a  hunderstood  it ;  'cos  to  be  married  is  to  be  mad !' 

*  Under  all  circumstances  V  inquired  Bob 

*  Why,  hif  you've  enough,  you  know,  for  to  keep  a  missis,  and  to 
bring  up  a  whole  mob  of  leetle  indiwiduals  respectable,  it  mayn't  be 
so  bad ;  but,  onless  a  man  is  gifted  with  a  hindependent  business 
he  don't  ought  to  do  it.  He'd  better  p'ison  hisself  out-and-out.  But 
you  never  dream  of  marrying  V 

*  Why,  I  don't  know ;  I  do  sometimes  think  it  would  be  pleasant.' 

*  Pleasant!'  cried  the  venerable  gentleman.    *But,  in  course, 
you're  on'y  joking  V 

*  No ;  as  true  as  I'm  alive  I'm  quite  serious.' 

« You  are  1  Then  jist  let  roe  give  you  a  leetle  adwice.  Turn  the 
hidear  clean  out  of  your  'ed.    Don't  have  it !    Marriage  is  a  swin* 
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die  :  it  'a  a  reg'lar  himposition.  It  *b  all  wery  weQ,  p'raps,  for  gen- 
elman  to  marry,  'cos,  in  coarse,  they  can  wery  well  stand  the  hex- 
pence,  and  it  makes  good  for  servants  $  but  for  us  to  think  of  doing 
sich  a  thing !  it  *s  no  go : — ^mark  my  words,  it 's  no  go.  The  ffals^ 
in  course,  have  a  nat'ral  right  to  ketch  us,  if  they  can ;  but  we  don't 
^ought  to  be  cotched.  It 's  a  dead  take  in  !  Besides,  marriage  spiles 
the  gals.  Vile  you're  a-courtin'  on  'em,  butter  von't  melt  in  their 
mouths :  they  dress  nice,  and  speak  nice,  and  know  how  to  behave : 
but,  directly  you  get  'em  home  they  let  you  know  vot  *b  o'clock. 
That 's  the  p'int.  Then,  instead  of  sweet  vords,  smiles,  and  sut- 
terer,  you've  nothink  but  blowin's  up,  black  looks,  and  bounce. 
Then 's  ven  they  lets  their  tongues  loose.  It 's  then  ven  they  show 
oflT,  and  let's  you  see  the  difference.  They  know  they're  all  right. 
Tou  can't  help  yourself  then.  They  sets  you  at  defiance.  You  may 
take  your  change  out  of  it,  and  go  and  do  your  best  and  your  vust : 
try  all  you  know,  there 's  no  gettin'  rid  on  'em.  Vot  is  it,  then,  but 
a  dead  take  in  ?  Vot  is  it  but  a  reg'lar  out-and-out  himposition  %  If 
I  buy  an  'oss  to  go  quiet  in  'amess,  and  ven  I  gets  him  home  I  finds 
the  warment  full  of  wice,  is  it  anythink  but  a  swindle  1  And,  vot  is 
it  but  a  swindle  ven  I  marries  a  gal  vich  varrants  herself  to  be  a 
good  un,  and  she  turns  out  a  bad  un  ?" 

"  But  they  are  not  all  alike  V  suggested  Bob. 
1  don't  know.  They  're  pooty  much  of  a  muchness,  take  em  out 
of  the  kitchen.  If  yoa're  always  flush  o'  money,  you  may  manage  to 
get  along  with  a  few  on  'em,  praps  ;  but  the  moment  you  happen  to  be 
&ort,  they  begin  to  let  out.  Uooks,  however,  them 's  the  warmant ! 
I'll  back  'em  to  beat  the  vorld.  There  !  if  I  had  my  time  to  come 
over  agin,  and  a  cook  and  a  bottle  of  pison  vos  put  afore  me^  if  I 
Tos  obligated  for  to  take  aither  the  one  or  tother,  I 'd  svaller  the 
p'ison  with  joy." 

^'But  there 's  some  cooks  a  decentish  sort,"  urged  Bob. 

"  Not  a  single  indiwidual  one  among  ^em.  They  're  a  wery 
queer  lot,  and  has  a  lot  they  do  make  the  most  warmentist  of  vivas 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  s'pose  a  man  does  get  a  decentish 
one, — not  a  cook,  for  that 's  clean  out  of  natur', — ^but  s'pose  he  hap' 
pens  to  get  hold  of  a  fairish  piece  o'  goods,  vot 's  his  'appiness  1 
Hindependence — ^the  joy  of  his  life 's  gone.  He  can't  go  out  arout 
ketchin'  it  ven  he  gets  back.  If  he  meets  vith  a  friend,  he  mustn't 
stop  vith  that  friend  ;  nayther  must  he  bring  him  home,  onless  he 
vonts  for  to  have  him  hinsulted.  He  may  ciQl  hisself  master  of  his 
own  crib  if  he  likes  ;  but  vot  a  man  calls  hisself  under  them  there 
circumstantials  is  a  worry  different  thing  from  vot  he  is.  It  's  the 
cruellest  specie  of  slavery  in  natur*.  Tork  o'  the  black  Africans  1 — 
And  then  the  expense :  that 's  another  himposition.  They  tell  yer, 
in  course,  vere  one  can  live  a  couple  can  live  I  It 's  a  reg  lar  do— a 
cruel  do.  The  expenses  is  safe  to  increase.  You  can't  go  out  arout 
a  doublin'  on  'em,  no  how.  On'y  try  Gravesend  jist  for  instance. 
Hindependent  of  the  expense  of  riggin'  out, — and  there 's  safe  to  be 
somethink  or  'nother  vonted, — ^there 's  a  couple  o'  shillin's  there  ; 
that 's  got  to  be  doubled ;  a  couple  o'  shillin's  back ;  that 's  got  to  be 
doubled;  a  couple  o'  dinners,  a  couple  o'  teas, — in  short,  a  couple 
of  every  hindiwidual  thing.  Gall  for  a  glass  of  gin-and-water :  why, 
it 's  ^one  afore  you  know  vere  you  are  1  They  c$in't  drink  afore 
mamag^.  Oh,  no !  they  can  on'y  jist  breathe  upon  the  hedge  o'  the 
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I^ms;  bat  powfi  tihey  di»  into  it  after!  And  them  it 's  'Lor  I  hov 
oneommoE  fast  jou  do  driok !  I  ain't  scarce  putt  my  lips  to  it  my« 
ley  r  Vot  are  you  to  do  I  You  can't  help  yourself!  You  call  for 
another,  vich  ffoes  the  same  road  I" 

Is  that  a  MCt  V  ia(|uired  Bob,  who  was  very  incredulous. 

The  fiict,  and  nothink  but,"  replied  the  venerable  geBtleman. 
^  And  then  comes  the  kids.   P'raps  thev  don't  cost  nothink  !  Why, 
the  layin's  in  alone  '11  eat  you  up.    And  it 's  hodds  that  they  taca 
out  young  warmant  after  all.   And  if  yer  don't  have  none  on  'eoi, 
then  yer  not  'appy :  yer  alius  a-vishin'  for  'em,  alius  yarnin'  after 
'em.    And  then,''*-he  continued  with  a  most  mysterious  a^ct,— i- 
"  then  comes  the  grand  p'int !   Yer  not  sure— yer  can't  be  sure- 
there  's  nothink  to  make  yer  sure !    That 's  vere  you  feeb  it.  But 
even  if  you  feels  sure,  vich  is  the  same  thing  in  the  long  run,  there 
yer  live  together  pigffin'  all  yer  life  up  in  an  a  loft  I    A^d  hif  yoa 
should  chance  to  be  throwed  out  o'  place,  vot  a  pooty  perdicaroent 
yer  in !    And  a  married  servant 's  alius  treated  vuss,  cos  he 's  tied* 
He 's  safe  to  be  imposed  upon,  cos  he  can't  helphisself.   They  know 
thev 've  got  him  under  their  thumb.    But  ven  a  man 's  single^  vot  a 
different  man  he  is  1    Then 's  the  time  he  feels  hisself  independent. 
He  can  get  a  place  any  vere ;  and  if  he 's  even  hout  for  a  time,  why, 
he 's  only  got  his  own  self  to  look  to.    Besides,  look  at  the  pleasures 
of  a  single  indiwidual!    He  gits  inwited  out.    Married ^men  never 
gits  inwited  out.   And  why  1  Why,  in  course,  cos  they  'r^'married. 
It  ain't  o'  no  sort  o'  use  to  inwite  them.    They  're  not  to  W.  taken 
in,  cos  they  have  been  taken  in ;  and  ven  they  vos,  there  vos  a  end 
of  their  walue.    In  my  time,  I 've  heered  many  a  married  man  say, 
'  So  and  so 's  been  inwited  to  sich  and  sich  a  party ;  they  might 
have  arst  me.'   They  haven't  recollected  at  the  time  that  they  vos 
married,  and  that  that  vos  the  cause.    No :  they 've  thought  them- 
selves as  heligible  as  they  vos  afore  \  but  they  werry  soon  find  their 
mistake.    Verehas  a  single  man 's  alius  out ;  he 's  alius  inwited  , 
they  can't  get  on  arout  him ! — ontil  he  ffets  married,  ven  they  finu 
that  they  can  get  on  arout  him  werry  well.    And  this  ain't  confined 
on'y  to  servants,  although  they  're  the  vust ;  ve  see  it  hevery  day, 
and  in  hevery  class  ;  from  the  highest  spere  of  society  down  to  the 
werry  lowest  it 's  jist  hall  the  same ;  they  inwite  men  ontil  they 
have  passed  that  p'int,  and  then  they  inwite  'em  no  more,    ix  vexes 
me  ven  I  see  single  men  suppose  that  they  're  inwited  cos  they  're 
decentish  lookin  ,  or  cos  they  're  good  company.    Nothink  of  the 
sort ! — let  'em  marry,  and  they  '11  soon  find  that  that  vosn't  it." 

Still,"  said  Bob,    there  must  be  something  in  this  marriage,  after 
all.    There  must  be  something  in  it  more  thiyi  we  know  on." 

The  married  life's  loaded  with  cusses,"  rejoined  his  venerable 
friend. 

But  arst  them  that  are  married.   What  do  they  say  about  it!" 

Say !  They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  to  go  for  to  try 
to  swindle  people  into  the  belief  that  they  're  'appy.  They  ought  to 
know  better.  That 's  another  himposition.  They  none  on  'em  speak 
the  real  sentiments  of  their  minds.  They  on'y  do  it  out  of  a  ^cie 
of  rewenge.  It 's  on'y  cos  they  're  in  the  mud  themselves,  and  vant 
heverylxMly  else  to  tumble  in  over  head  an'  ears  arter  them. — that's 
all." 

^'But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  there's  none  on  'em  happy  1 
Look  at  my  master  and  missis,  for  instance !" 
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^  Veil,  look  at  yoar  ixMuiter-*ve']l  leavo  oat  the  missis,  cos  mai- 
riwe  vas  'er  game,  and  she  vui  it — ^bot  look  at  your  master — it's 
difierent  with  genelman,  as  I  said  afore — ^but  look  at  'im !  Ain't  he 
a  hobjeet  of  suspicion  1 — ain't  the  old  general  been  set  on  to  keep  a 
eye  upon  'im     ain't  herery  move  on  'im  votched  ?' 

^  Is  it  though,  really  ?'  inquired  Bob. 

*  1  know  it ! — I  know  it  from  our  butler,  vich  is  a  good  feller,  and 
never  keeps  anythink  from  us.  The  worry  last  time  the  Captain 
dined  there,  they  vas  torkin'  about  'im ;  but  they  alius  are  torkin' 
aboQt  'im  i  they're  alius  a-sayin'  vot  a  rackety  buffer  he'll  be,  if  he 
ain't  looked  worry  sharp  arter.  So  vot's  become  of  his  independ« 
enee,  vith  a  spy  upon  all  'is  hactions !' 

*  I  don't  at  all  like  that,'  said  Bob ;  '  in  my  mind  it  ain't  the 
ticket  'y  and  I'll  -  just  put  him  up  to  it.  It's  a  delicate  p'int ;  but  I'U 
do  it.' 

^  He  ought  to  be  put  up  to  it.  It  ain't  by  no  manner  o'  means  the 
thing.    Bat  don't  you  think  he'd  better  a  been  as  he  vos  t' 

^  Why,  you  see,  there's  a  p'int,"  replied  Bob.  '  You  see  master 
lores  missis,  which  makes  all  the  odds.' 

^Love!'  rejoined  Venerable  Joe,  sarcastically.  'Love's  a  him- 
position.  There's  been  more  people  imposed  upon  by  that  air  vord 
than  by  all  the  professional  swindlers  in  natur'.  It's  a  gross,  a  uni- 
wersal  himposition ;  and  it's  on'y  worry  wonderful  to  me  that  it  ain't 
long  ago  beenhezpunged.  A  ffal  says  she  loves  yer.  Worry  well ; 
but  are  you  consequentially  obligated  for  to  make  a  fool  o'  yer- 
self  7  No :  you've  only  got  her  faipsy-dixy,  and  vot's  the  sooi  o' 
that.  Marry  her  ^  and  yoa'U  worry  soon  see  'ow  sweet's  the  love 
as  meets  return."  But  arout  that,  look  'ear  on'y  jist  for  hinstance :  a 
gal  loves  a  soger — vich  they  all  do ;  it's  regular :  he's  a  private  $ 
still  she  loves  'im — oh !  bout  an'  hout !  Werry  well ;  don't  yer 
think  she'd  give  'im  up  for  a  hofficer  1  In  course  she  vood  !  And 
why  1  Why,  cos  it  'ud  be  a  better  chance.  Has  for  love,  it's  the 
Tickedest,the  swindlinest  himposition  as  is.  The  chances  is  vot  gals 
looks  out  for.  The  on'y  qvestion  with  them  is,  ''Is  it  a  good 
chance  1"  If  it  is,  they'll  have  it ;  if  it  ain't,  they  von't — onless  they 
can't  get  nothink  better.  It's  the  deadest  take-in  is  that  love  ever 
heered  on :  a  deader  do  never  vos  hinwented.  You  take  my  adwice; 
and  don't  be  foozled.  Venever  you  'ear  the  vord  love  alvays  wiew 
it  as  a  gross  himposition.  Hif  yer  don't  you'll  be  done,  and  on'y 
find  out  the  difference  ven  it's  too  late.  Look  at  me  jist  for  bin. 
stance.  I  was  sixty-two  in  Jannerwerry  last :  look  at  that  I  Sixty- 
two,  and  I  ain't  done  yet.  I'm  inwited  to  all  the  parties.  I'm 
never  forgot !  There's  the  old  uns  as  is  single  a-hoglin'  on  me 
reg'larj  and  the  old  uns  as  is  married  a*settin  their  darters  upon 
me ;  it  'ud  be  sich  a  chance  i  and  all,  in  course,  cos  I'm  single. 
Why,  d'yer  think  they'd  care  abo.ut  my  company  perwided  I  vos 
married  1  Does  it  stand  at  all  to  reason  they'd  inwite  me  as  they  do 
hif  they  didn't  believe  I  vos  yet  to  be  done  %  Not  a  bit  of  it !  not 
if  I  Tos  Torth  a  matter  o'  fifty  times  as  much  as  I  ham.  But,  as  it 
is  as  I've  alius  escaped  the  himposition—- there  am  I,  never  missed, 
alios  thought  on,  looked  up  to,  and  respected ;  vhich,  let  me  tell 
you,  is  a  werry  great  adwantage.  By  the  by,  I'll  introduce  you ; 
yon  must  go  to  one  of  our  oonwersayshoneys* 

'  What's  that !'  inquired  Bok 
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'  Vot  1  a  conwersayshoney  1  A  slap  sort  of  a  sapper,  in  course. 
They're  a-going  to  have  another  at  Sir  Hamilton  Hideways,  Tieh  is 
gone  abroad  ontil  things  comes  a  leetle  roand.  He's  a  mean  on  his- 
self,  but  his  servants  is  trumps.  None  but  single  men's  admitted. 
Vill  you  go  V 

Bob  promised  that  he  would ;  and  at  the  same  time  announced  that 
nothing  could  give  him  greater  pleasure ;  but  the  arguments  of 
the  venerable  gentlemen — ^powerful  and  pointed  though  they  were, 
— failed  to  convince  him  that  marriage  was  a  thing  to  be  despis- 
ed.   But  that  which  made  a  far  deeper  impression  upon  his  mind 
than  anything  else  which  had  transpired  during  the  discassion 
of  this  generally  interesting  subject,  was  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  informed  that  his  master  was  subjected  to  a  system  of  espion- 
age, which  was  in  his   private  judgment  excessively  wrong,  and 
therefore  he  held  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  him,  as  a  true  and  faithful 
servant,  to  acquaint  his  master  with  it  the  very  first  opportunity,  in 
order  that  he  might  thenceforward  be  upon  liis  guard.    He  felt  it, 
of  course,  to  be  rather  a  nice  point  for  him  to  mention ;  bat  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  strictly  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  known,  he  firmly 
made  up  his  mind  to  impart  that  knowledge  ;  and,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  high  consideration,  took  leave  of  his  venerable  friend 
for  the  night. 


As  Sir  William's  game  was  to  have  recourse  to  everything  tending 
to  promote  Stanley's  absence  from  Amelia,  he  now  flew  to  billiards 
at  which  he  had  been  an  adept  for  years,  and  bv  which  he  knew 
that  Stanley  could  not  fail  to  be  attracted.  Stanley  knew  nothing 
of  the  game ;  but  Sir  William,  in  the  most  friendly  manner  of  coarse, 
undertook  to  teach  him  ;  and  the  immediate  result  of  that  teaching 
was,  that  the  pupil  became  fascinated.  Night  after  night  he  was  at 
it  till  daybreak.  He  thought  of  nothing,  dreamt  of  nothing  but 
laying  out,  cannoning,  and  pocketing  the  red ;  he  was  never,  indeed, 
happy  without  a  queue  in  his  hand.  Whether  Sir  William  were 
with  him  or  not, — and  he  frequently  was  not ;  for,  embracing  the 
opportunity  which  his  absence  afibrded,  he  would  call  for  him  at 
home,  with  the  view  of  conversing  with  Amelia, — he  was  every 
evening  to  be  found  at  the  table.  He  had  continually  some  matcn 
on  hand  with  the  specious  and  highly  accomplished  persons  whom 
he  met, — and  few  scoundrels  are  more  accomplished  than  the  higher 
order  of  billiard  sharps, — and  who,  by  virtue  of  flattery  and  *  ten- 
der' treatment,  fleeced  him  of  large  sums  of  money.  Still  he  would 
play.  The  more  he  lost,  the  more  capable  he  felt  himself  of  win- 
ning ;  and  with  so  much  ingenuity  ana  judgment  was  it  managed, 
that  he  not  only  never  entertained  a  moment's  thought  of  being  vic- 
timised, but  proposed  increased  stakes  every  game,  to  which  they 
mvariably,  but  of  course  with  great  reluctance,  consented. 

When  this  had  eoi^e  on  for  some  time,  Amelia  felt  very  unhappy, 
and  more  especially  in  consequence  of  having  received  an  anony- 
mous letter,  which  contained  intimations  prejudicial  to  Stanley's 
reputation  as  a  fond  and  faithfal  husband,  and  of  which  she  coald 
not  help  thinking,  although  at  the  [time  she  destroyed  it  with  con- 
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tempt.  StOl  she  never  reproached  him.  Evening  after  evening 
"was  he  absent,  while  she,  in  tears,  was  tortured  by  the  thousand  ap*- 
prehensions  with  which,  under  the  circumstances,  solitude  teems ; 
iut  on  his  return  she  invariably  flew  to  him,  and  blessed  him,  and 
welcomed  him  home  with  a  smile  of  joy.  No  tear  was  ever  visible 
then  5  no  word  which  could  indicate  doubt  was  ever  breathed.  If 
lie  offered  to  apologise,  she  would  stop  him  with  a  kiss,  while  her 
eyes  beamed  with  confidence  and  love. 

Weeks  passed,  and  Bob  had  not  had  what  At  deemed  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  imparting  to  Stanley  the  information  he  had  obtained 
touching  the  watch  that  had  been  set  upon  his  actions.  At  length, 
"however,  an  excellent  one  offered,  and  he  embraced  it.  They  were 
returning  from  a  shooting-match  at  the  time,  and  he  certainly  did 
think,  as  he  sat  in  the  cab.  that  his  master,  who  had  spoken  to  him 
famUiarly  several  times  on  the  road,  was  in  the  true  state  of  mind 
to  entertain  a  grateful  sense  of  his  kindness. 

^  I  beg  pardon,  sir,'  said  he,  after  calling  up  all  the  moral  courage 
he  had  in  him.  ^  I  beg  pardon — I  hope  you  won't  think  it  a  liberty; 
but  I've  got  something,  sir,  on  my  sentiments  which  I  think  it  my 
dutyto  let  you  know  on.' 

*  Well,  Bob,'  said  Stanley, « what  is  it  V 

*  Why,  sir,  it's — I  know  it's  a  delicate  p'int,  and  one  which,  pos- 
sible,  I  don't  ought  to  name  5  but  I  think  it  a  duty  as  I  owe — ' 

*  Out  with  it !'  cried  Stanley.    *  Let's  have  it  at  once.' 

'  Well,  sir ;  you  see  General  Johnson — which  is  a  genelman 
but  I  hope  you  won't  name  it  again,  'cause  I'm  bound  as  a  matter  of 
honour.^ 

*  Well !  and  what  of  General  Johnson  V 

*  Why,  sir — it's  only  that  you  may  be  awares  I  only  do  it  to  put 
you  on  your  guard.' 

*  Put  me  on  my  guard !    What  do  you  mean  1 

*  Why,  sir,  as  I  hear  from  the  servants  which  told  me,  that  Gene- 
ral Johnson  and  the  Captain  is  spies  upon  all  yon  do.' 

Stanley  looked  at  him  fiercely,  and  in  an  instant  Bob  saw  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake. 

*  How  dare  you,'  cried  Stanley,  *  name  a  subject  of  this  kind  to 
me  V 

*  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  hope  you  won't—' 

'  Silence,  sir !  NeVer  let  me  hear  another  S3rllable  upon  this  or 
upon  any  other  subject,  in  which  you  are  not  concerned,  pass  your 
lips.' 

Bob  shrank  instinctively  into  the  most  remote  comer  of  the  cab, 
and  scarcely  breathed ;  but  of  all  the  base  and  glaring  acts  of  ingra- 
titude  he  had  ever  heard,  or  read  of  in  history,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, he  held  this  to  be,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  most  glaring,  and 
the  most  base. 

^  What  1'  thought  he,  privately,  and  in  the  strictest  possible  con- 
jfidence — for  he  felt  that  any  public  expression  of  his  sentiments 
would  be,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  inexpedient 
— '  What  1  Ts  it  a  dream,  or  is  it  a  boney-fide  wide-awake  fact  that 
a  master  can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  blessed  earth  to  behave  so 
re|r'lar  ongrateful  1  Wam't  it  all  for  his  own  good  1  Was  it  any- 
thmg  to  me^  Didn't  I  name  it  for  his  own  blessed  self}  And, 
does  he  think,  does  he  hope,  does  he  expect  that  I'll  ever,  whilt 
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k  i  no^  if  I  wss  to  live  on  and  on  in  nis  4ieryice  ontil  I  was  as  old  a»- 
Jerusalem  1' 

He  was  amazed !  It  was  so  monstrous !  Nothing  in  the  simili* 
tude  of  indignation  could  exceed  his  in  strength  ^  but  he  kept  it 
down  tightly.  He  scorned  to  give  it  vent  ^  for,  whenever  he  looked 
at  the  monster  of  ingratitude  out  of  the  off  corner  of  his  eye,  he  per- 
ceived that  his  aspect  wkb  strikingly  ferocious. 

On  reaching  home^  Stanley — whom  Bob's  information,  for  more 
than  one  reason,  had  angered — ^was  met  by  Amelia,  who  with 
dancing  eyes  joyfuHy  explained  to  him  that  during  his  absence  the 
Captain  bad  sent  him  as  a  present  the  most  elegant  billiard-table  she 
had  ever  beheld. 

'A  biUiard-table!'  cried  Stanley,,  with  a  scowL  'How  did  Ae^ 
know  that  1  ever  played  at  billiards  V 

^yiy  dearest  love-l'  said  Amelia,  *I  really  do  not  know;  but  I 
suppose  papa  fancied  you  were  fond  of  the  game,  as  many  gentle- 
men are  I' 

'  He  knew  that  I  was  fond  of  the  game,'  cried  Stanley. 

*  Then,  was  it  not,  my  love,  the  more  kind  of  him  to  send  it  ¥ 
'Amelia,  I  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  wkh  your  father;  but  I 

would  have  both  him  and  the  General  understand  that  I  hold  in  ab- 
horrenee  the  character  of  a  spy !' 

'  My  Stanley  I'  cried  Amelia,  who  violently  trembled.  *  What  is^ 
k  you  mean  V 

'  That  table  shall  go  back !    Til  not  have  k.' 

*  Oh  !  do  not  return  it !  pray — pray  do  not  return  k !  You  wili 
not  ?  My  dearest ! — ^my  Stanley !  You  will  let  me  have  some  influ- 
ence over  you  1  I  know  you  will.  Consider  how  terrible  it  will  be- 
if  this  present  be  not  accepted.  Consider  it  was  an  act  of  pure  kind- 
ness, and  oufirht  not  to  be  spumed.  Come,  you  will  not — ^for  my^ 
sake  you  will  not  return  it  V 

'  I  will  not  submit  to  be  treated  like  a  child.  1  will  not  in  silence 
be  subjected  to  the  pitiful  system  of  which  your  father  and  hi9 
friend  seem  to  be  so  much  enamoured.' 

'  My  love,  you  have  been  misinformed  on  seme  point,  I  am  sure 
of  it !  I  know  my  dear  father  to  be  incapable — ay,  my  Stanley  1 — 
incapable  of  any  act  of  meanness  or  dishonour.  But  come,  my  love,, 
be  calm.  Be  sure  that  you  have  been  misinformed.  Be  sure  of  it^ 
my  Stanley.  I  am  as  conscious  of  his  integrity  as  1  am,  my  dear,  of 
yours ;  and  1  feel  that  I  could  answer  for  either  with  my  life.  Bat 
you  will  not|  you  will  not  even  think  of  returning  the  table  V 

Stanley  was  silent.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  caressed  and  rea* 
soned  wkh  calmly,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  table  remained ;  bat 
he  was  still  highly  indignant  with  the  Captain,  and  could  scarcely 
be  prevailed  upon  to  refrain  from  sending  him  what  he  deemed  a 

Coper,  but  which  would  have  been  in  reality  a  most  insulting,, 
tter. 

Sir  William  watched  the  progress  of  these  events — ^the  whole  of 
which  became  known  to  him  as  they  occurred — ^with  delight ;  but 
the  nearer  his  infamous  design  upon  the  honour  of  Amelia  approach- 
ed, in  his  view,  perfection,  the  more  strongly  did  he  feel  that  his  ad- 
vices i9^st  be  not  only  gradual,  but  imperceptible,  to  succeed.  He 
atiU  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  wkh  her  alone— for 
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Stanley^t  ittatchM  with  ihe  sharps  still  west  on,  and  he  was  constant^ 
if  absent ;  bat  his  stadied  distance  increased  with  each  visit,  his  re- 
ject for  her  apparently  became  more  and  more  profonnd. 

At  length  he  decided  upon  taking  another  specious  step,  which, 
while  it  directly  tended  to  ensure  Amelia's  applause,  would  have  the 
effect,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  of  materially  accelerating  l^anley's  min. 
^  He,  of  course,  knew  the  character  of  Stanley  well  5  for  the  promo- 
tton  of  his  own  purposes  he  had  studied  it  deeply.  Re  therefore 
knew  that  any  proposition  calculated  to  enable  him  to  gain  caste  in 
society,  would  be  seized  with  avidity,  and  carried  out  as  far  as  it 
could  be  carried  out  by  him  with  gladness.  His  plans  were  accord- 
ingly  laid ;  and  when  perfected,  he  opened  his  views  to  Amelia,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  he  desired  them  to  appear. 

*  I  wish,'  said  he,  *  that  Stanley,'— of  whose  absence  from  hone 
they  had  been  speaking, — had '  sometbinfir  more  to  occupy  his  mind  ^ 
TOme  study,  some  honourable  pursuit.  lam  sure  that  he  would  feel 
much  more  settled  than  he  does.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  he  had 
Mme  object  in  view  beyond  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  day,  it  would 
be  better  1  For  instance,  suppose  he  were  in  Parliament  ?  For  mf 
•own  part,  I  should  like  much  to  see  him  in  the  House.' 

*  Is  that  practicable  ?'  inquired  Amelia. 

*  Most  certainly ;  and  not  only  practicable,  but  easily  to  be  aceom» 
plished.' 

'  Dear  me,  I  should  like  it  above  all  things.  Have  you  ever  named 
the  subject  to  him  V 

'  Never.   I  scarcely  knew  whether  k  would  be  agreeaUe  to  you.' 
« Oh !  I  should  be  delighted !' 

*  Then,  of  course,  I  will  name  it.' 

*  Pray  do,  and  urge  it  strongly ;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  ^1  bei 
overjoyed !  I  feel  convinced  that  the  idea  ts  one  which  he  never 
entertained.' 

*  Well,  then,  let  me  see — ^to-morrow.' 

*  Oh,  to-morrow  you  will  dine  with  us  at  his  mamma's. 

*  Of  course.  FU  bring  the  subject  forward  then.  It  will  be  an  ex^ 
cellent  opportunity.  His  mother,  I  should  say,  will  have  but  little 
objection  f' 

*  Oh !  she  will  be  in  raptures !  I  am  sure  of  it.  Pray  do  not  for* 
get  it.* 

*  I  will  not  nor  will  I  forget  to  ascertain  in  the  mean  time  what 
places  will  be  likely  to  be  open.  There  are  two  new  writs  about  to 
oe  moved  for,  I  know ;  but  I'll  inquire  farther  into  the  matter,  and 
oome  to-morrow  prepared  with  every  necessary  information/ 

Amelia  thanked  him  again  and  again.  She  mdeed  felt  grateful  t9 
him  for  the  interest  which  he  apparently  took  in  Stanley's  welfare^ 
and  not  only  during  the  day,  but  throughout  the  night,  dw^  widi 
ecstasy  upon  the  prospect  which  opened  to  her  view.  She  was  sure 
that  her  Stanley  wovdd  distinguish  himself  in  Parliament  ^  she  wm 
certain  that  his  speeches  would  be  brilliant  in  the  extreme  I  And 
then  the  delight  she  should  experience  in  reading  those  speecheti 
interspersed  with  '  cheers,'  *  loud  cheers,'  <  enthusiastic  cheernig !' 
--^nd  then,  ^  the  honourable  member  resumed  his  seat  amidst  thua^ 
ders  of  applause !'  Oh !  it  would  be  so  deliffhtful !  She  shod  tem 
of  rapture.  Her  woman's  heart  swelled  witn  joy  and  pride*  And 
then,  after  a  time,  he  would  be  in  the  Cabinet— a  Right  Honoura* 
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Me! — the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman — the  Right  Honouable^ 
Member — ^the  Right  Honourable  Stanley  Thorn !  And  then  the 
Prime  Minister ! — the  Premier  of  England! — the  right  hand  of  Roy- 
alty 1 — ^loaded  with  honours,  dining  daily  at  the  Palace !  Could  any- 
thing surpass  ii^t  And  if  talent  could  win  them,  these  honours  would 
be  won  ^  for  who  possessed  the  talent  of  her  Stanley  1  It  was  a  noble 
prospect! — a  glorious  prospect! — a  prospect  on  which  she  delighted 
to  dwell.  But  on  the  following  day,  when  the  subject  was  renewed,, 
her  views  were  altogether  eclipsed  by  the  widow,  who  saw  with  un- 
paralleled distinctness  that  Stanley  would  in  less  than  six  months  be 
created  a  Peer. 

*  And  what,'  inquired  Stanley,  when  the  subject  had  been  ex- 
plained, ^  do  you  suppose  would  be  about  the  expense  of  my  elec- 
tion V 

<  The  expenses,'  replied  Sir  William,  '  are  in  all  cases  governed  m 
the  first  place  by  the  nature  of  the  opposition,  and  in  the  next  by  the 
character  of  the  electors.  Some  constituencies  are  comparatively 
pure,  while  others  are  grossly  corrupt,  and  require  an  immense  deal 
of  management,  treating,,  and  so  on.' 

'  Oh !  treat  them  by  all  means  I'  cried  the  widow.  '  Do  not  think 
of  the  cost.  Let  them  have  anything  they  like.  Let  them  eat,  and 
drink,  and  shout !  I  think  I  hear  them  I  And  then,  when  Stanley  is 
chaired  through  the  town,  followed  by  the  crowd  of  devoted  electors^ 
and  bowing  to  all  around,  while  from  every  window  hats  and  hand, 
kerchiefs  are  waving,  and  in  every  street  bands  of  music  are  playing, 
and  the  cannon  roaring,  and  the  people  shouting,  and — Oh  !  will  it 
not  be  a  joyous  scene !  And  then,  my  love,'  she  added,  addressing 
Amelia,  '  we'll  have  the  chair  covered  with  ribbons ;  and  favours  in 
the  hats  and  the  bosoms  of  the  people,  and  banners,  and  streamers, 
and  triumphal  arches,  and  wreaths  extending  from  house  to  house  f 
and  then  we'll  have  twelve  virgins  dressed  all  in  white,  strewing  flow- 
ers in  the  road  i  and  then  the  balls,  and  then — ' 

^  That  is,'  said  Stanley,  '  in  the  event  of  my  gaining  the  elec- 
tion.' 

'  Exactly,  my  love ;  but  these  things  must  be  previously  settled 
and  prepared.  It  will  never  do  at  all  to  drive  them  oflT  till  the  last. 
Besides,  I  feel  as  certain  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence  that  you  have 
but  to  start  to  succeed.  Amelia  and  1  will  go  and  canvas  ourselves, 
which  will  be  so  glorious  I  "  For  whom  do  you  vote,  my  good  man  ?" 
Some  may  reply,  Mr.  Smith,"  or  whatever  the  name  of  the  opposi- 
tion candidate  may  be.  Oh !  dear  me,  no,"  we  shall  say  ;  "  you 
must  vote  for  Mr.  Thorn  ;  he's  such  a  dear ! — such  an  extremely  nice 
person !"  And  then  we'll  make  the  children  a  present,  and  kiss  them, 
and— oh  1  we'll  manage  it,  my  love.  But  you  must  give  us  our  in* 
•tructions.' 

*  Tes,  yes,  mother,  yes,'  said  Stanley,  checking  the  enthusiastic 
widow  $  '  you  shall  have  every  instruction, — everything  shall  be  as 
you  wirii }  but  there  are  certain  preliminary  matters,  which  had  bet- 
ter be  settled  first.' 

He  and  Sir  William  then  entered  into  those  matters  seriously ;  but 
as  they  were  immensely  too  dull  for  the  widow,  she  and  Amelia  re- 
tired, with  the  view  of  making  such  arrangements  as  were  in  their 
judgment  evidently  calculated  to  give  eclat  to  Stanley's  return. 
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We  are  certainly  deeply  indebted  to  the  science  of  phrenology 
for  the  unravelling  and  elucidation  of  many  mysteries.  A  petty 
larceny  peccadillo,  or  an  atrocious  murder,  are  now  alike  traced  to 
their  natural  causes  in  the  cranium  of  the  culprit.  Yes ;  in  those 
derelopements— those  ivory  tablets — any  man  of  feeling  may  digit- 
ally decipher  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  disposition,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
demonstration  as  clear  and  convincing  as  any  in  Euclid  to  all  those 
who  grant  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  the  science  i«  infallible. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  I  have  entertained  strong  doubts ; 
and  although  my  friend  Glib  has  exercised  his  eloquence  with  all  the 
unwearying  patience  and  perseverance  of  a  warm  devotee  in  the 
cause,  energetically  shaking  his  own  head,  and  afiectionately  patting 
the  '  mapped '  head  on  his  library  table,  until  I  was  really  induced  at 
the  time  to  believe  that  two  heads  were  better  than  one,  and  was  in 
a  manner  compelled  by  force  of  argument, '  dashed '  with  politeness, 
to  express  my  conviction  ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  liberated  from  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  his  enthusiasm  than  1  gradually  grew  cool 
*    again,  and  imperceptibly  resumed  my  heretical  notions. 

Never  before  was  the  truth  of  the  couplet, 

*  A  man  convinced  agftinst  his  will 
Is  of  the  tame  opinion  still,' 

so  forcibly  thfust  upon  me. 

I  repeated  these  rambling  discorsions  of  my  mind  to  Glib,  and  told 
him  this  was 
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*  The  head  mnd  front  of  my  ofiboding.* 

He  liked  my  qaoUtion  exceedingly.  It  was  apt  and  phrenological, 
he  said,  bat  at  the  same  time  reproved  my  secession:  then  placing 
his  fore-finger  on  my  forehead,  he  smilingly  declared  that  he  had 
discovered  the  organ  of  ideality  largely  developed. 

*  Man  is  a  ruminating  animaV  said  I. 

*  So  is  a  sheep,'  replied  Glib,  smiling  sarcastically. 

Glib  is  a  very  amiable  fellow,  however,  notwithstanding  his  phre- 
nological bias  'j  and  whether  that  is  occasioned,  like  the  bias  of  a 
bowl  by  an  infusion  of  lead  in  his  caput,  I  will  not  assert ;  but  I  am 
certain,  on  any  other  topic  he  is  not  only  intelligent  but  intelligible. 

To  oblige  him,  I  once  even  went  so  far  as  the  London  Institution 
at  the  time  that  renowned  phrenologist,  Sparzheim,  was  delivering 
his  lectures.  Both  the  man  and  the  matter,  I  must  confess,  amused, 
if  they  did  not  enlighten  me,  and  I  enjoyed  the  evening  exceeding- 
Iv.  The  ladies  tittered,  and  the  gentlemen  laughed  at  the  lecturer's 
illustrations. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  no  Thames  waterman,  who  plies  above 
bridge  or  below,  in  his  trim-built  wherry,  ever  handled  a  sktdl  with 
greater  dexterity. 

His  broken  English  was  very  droll ;  '  Take  a  like  shild  sebben 
year  old,  and  feel  his  pumps,'  and  so  forth ;  and  then  he  folded  his 
arms,  and  discoursed  so  placidlv,  appearing  so  completely  a  master 
of  his  subject,  that  it  was  really  pleasant  to  look  upon  such  a  type 
of  a  true  philosopher. 

His  exhibition  of  a  skull  with  an  08  frontU  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  the  unction  with  which  he  declared  that  such  was  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  head  of  an  Edinburgh  reviewer,  (for  he  had  been  rather 
roughly  handled  in  that  erudite  work,)  was  the  onlv  occasion  through- 
out the  lecture  in  which  he  displaved  any  real  warmth  or  excite- 
ment; and  he,  or  his  satirical  allusion,  was  loudly  applauded — ^for 
most  people  are  tickled  by  satire  when  not  directed  against  themselves. 

I  was  led  into  this  ramble  by  an  acknowledgment  from  my  friend, 
Eer  Snap,  that  he  had  submitted  his  '  knowledge-box '  to  the  inspec* 
tion  of  an  adept  in  the  science. 

'  I  am  quite  satisfied  there  is  something  in  it,'  said  he. 

'  In  your  knowledge-box,  as  you  call  it  1 '  said  I. 

*  No— no,  the  system,'  replied  he.  "  What  d'ye  think  1 '  He 
didn't  know  me,  I'm  positive ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  run  his  finders 
through  my  hair  than  he  declared  that  I  had  the  organ  of  combat- 
iveness  largely  developed.  Is  not  that  a  conclusive  argument  in 
favour  of  the  science  1 — for  you  know  my  propensity — ^1  am  fight- 
able.  Besides,  it  corroborates  the  assertion  of  the  Frenchman,  who 
said  that  there  was  a  nerve,  or  something,  in  the  heads  of  all  English- 
men, which  caused  them  to  double  their  fist  and  box  upon  the  least 
provocation.  I  say,  old  fellow,'  continued  he,  aware  of  my  obtuse- 
ness  on  the  subject,  *  does  not  this  fact  take  the  shine  out  of  your 
pretended  incredulity?* 

^  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  my  dear  Snap,'  said  I ; 
*  and  if  I  remember  aright,  that  left  eye  of  yours  was  rather  black, 
from  a  contusion  received  across  the  mahogany  at  the  "  Rainbow,'' 
the  other  night,  or  rather  morning.  That  was  a  clue.' 

'  My  left  peeper  "  was  in  mourning ;  but  I  deny  that  thi*  wu  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  draw  a  conclusion  of  my  combativeness.  On  tha  eon* 
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trary,  it  might  hare  led  him  to  vamoue  that  I  was  a  eowwd,  or  at 
least  could  not '  take  care  of  myself/and  you  know  I  can*  and  no  mis- 
take.  Ask  Cribb,  Spring,  Ward,  or  the  pet  of  the  fancy— that's  all.' 

In  fact  no  one  doubted  the  pugilistic  powers  of  Master  Ket  Snapi^ 
and  I  had  seen  sundry  displays  of  it,  to  my  great  annoyance,  perhaps 
envy,  for  it  was  an  amusement  in  which  I  could  not  partake,  either 
from  the  insignificant  developement  of  the  said  organ  of  coinbatire- 
ness,  or  from  lack  of  muscle. 

Snap  was  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  men  I  ever  knew ;  and  yet 
strange  to  say,  he  was  so  pugnacious,  that  like  some  of  the  newly- 
invented  lucifers,  it  was  only  necessary  to  rub  him  briskly  against  a 
wall,  or  use  the  slightest  friction  in  the  world,  and  he  was  in  a  blaze 
in  a  moment.    Fight  he  must,  and  fight  he  would. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  invariably  took  the  right  side,  and  ge- 
nerally stripped  to  resent  the  insult  of  a  blackguard,  or  to  take  the 
part  of  the  helpless  ;  but  still  his  Quixotic  feeling  carried  him  to  an 
unreasonable  extent  in  righting  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed,  and  he 
was  consequently  in  a  continual  broil. 

He  certainly  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  self-defence,  and 
would  have  shown  in  the  ring — like  a  diamond  of  the  first  water  ! 

That  he  took  great  delight  in  the  sport  is  indubitable  ;  for  his 
very  language  became  infected  with  the  phrase  of  the  '  Fives  Court' 
— and  even  upon  the  most  ordinary  occasions  these  ugly  words 
would  peep  out, — 

^  Are  you  going  to  take  the  air  in  Hyde  Park  this  afternoon  V  a 
friend  inquired. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Snap  :  *  I'm  ^oing  to  have  a  blow  P 
Of  course,  with  him  every  joke  was  a  *  capital  hH.* 

Having  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  sign  a  petition  to 
Parliament  upon  a  political  subject  to  which  he  was  actually  an  oppo- 
nent, I  had  exhausted  all  my  rhetoric,  and  had  nearly  given  him  up, 
when  I  at  last  tickled  him  into  submission  by  unintentionally  saying, 

'  Come,  Snap,  I  shall  really  feel  it  a  personal  obligation  if  you  wul 
pfOyourjUt  to  it? 

Tnis  was  what  he  termed  a  *  settler,'  and  he  gave  in  incontinently. 

Observing  one  day  that  his  hair  looked  rather  darker  than  usual,  I 
accused  him  of  dyeing  it. 

^  No— honour'  said  he.  ^  The  fact  is,  my  crop  died  of  its  own 
accord,  and  so — ' 

*  You've  taken  to  a  wig  ?' 

'  Yes,'  answered  he,  laughing  ;  ^  come  to  the  scratch  at  last !' 

I  encountered  him  one  morning  early,  just  coming  out  of  Sjtorr  and 
Mortimer's.  He  appeared  very  much  flushed  and  ill  at  ease,  and  was 
some  seconds  before  he  could  resume  his  usual  nonchalance.  He  was 
evidently  '  thrown  ofi*  his  guard.' 

'  1  have  been  to  that  jeweller's,'  said  he, 

*  I  inferred  as  much,  from  seeing  you  come  out  of  that  jeweller's,* 
I  replied,  smiling. 

*  V ou're  a  wag,  and  I  know  you  will  say — ' 

*  What  V 

*  Why,  probably,  that  I  have  been  fighting  a— ^/ctt^e/.' 

^  Excuse  me  from  the  paternity  of  such  an  illegitimate  pun.' 

*  Well,  then,  to  tell  the  truth,  f  have  a  serious  engagement  on  my 
hands,  and  I  have  been  to  those  gentlemen  to  order  &em  to  make  a 
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^  Indeed  !'  said  L  *  And  pray  when  and  where  does  the  encoun- 
ter come  off  V 

^  My  dear  fellow/  cried  he,  ^  you  mistake  me.  I'm  not  going  to 
engage  in  a  bout  of  fisticuffs;  i*m  on  the  point  of  marriage.' 

*  Oh !  indeed !' 

*  You  remember,  continued  he,  ^  that  pretty  little  creature  in  black 
satin,  that  I  saluted  the  other  day  in  the  Park  V 

*  Perfectly.' 

^  Well,  the  affair  has  been  on  the  tapis  for  the  last  three  months. 
Mothers  and  cousins  hare  all  agreed, — and — I  shall  be  a  Benedict  in 
a  fortnight.' 

'  She  is  certainly  a  beautiful  creature  ' 

*  Is  she  not  1  I  am  glad  to  hare  your  taronrable  opinion — I  am 
flattered  by  it.  She  is  a  beautiful  creature  ;  she  struck  me  wfaeo 
coming  out  of  chapel.' 

*  How  very  improper  !'  I  remarked. 

'  Pshaw !  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  was  attracted  by  her  graceful 
figure.' 

'  That's  more  poetical.  But,'  said  I,  ^  joking  apart.  Snap,  I  wish 
you  joy.  Of  course  you  will  henceforth  exchange  the  mawleys  for 
kid  gloves  f 

*'  Certainly,'  replied  he.  '  I  have  bought  a  pretty  little  estate  in — ' 

*  In  Derbyshire  V  ' 

*  What  induces  you  to  pitch  upon  that  country  of  all  others  in  the 
United  Kingdom  V  demanded  he. 

'  Why,  for  its  being  the  place  par  excellence  for  a  «par.' 

*  Very  good,'  said  he.  '  But  suppose  Mrs.  Snap,  that  is  to  be, 
should  become  a  mother — . 

'  What  then  ?' 

^  Why  talking  of  Derbyshire  naturally  reminds  one  of  the  Mam  Tor, 
or  the  mother  hill, — and  I  should  not  like  to  see  that.' 

*  Spare  me  !'  said  I.  *  Mv  dear  Snap,  you  have  perpetrated  a  most 
wretched  pun.    You  know  I  hate  those  verbal  equivocations.' 

'  Come,  that's  a  good  one,'  cried  he.    *  Why,  you  live  by  it  V 

*  Hard  by  it,  you  should  have  said.    But  the  estate  V 

^  It  consists  of  about  one  hundred  acres,'  replied  my  pugnacious 
friend,  '  comprising  arable,  pasture,  and  park-like  j^rounds,  with  a 
mansion  and  offices  fit  for  the  occupation  of  a  man  of  fortune  retiring 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  that  is.  according  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  renowned  Robins.  But  in  sober  earnest,  it  is  a  plea- 
sant little  freehold,  and  situated  about  an  hour's  ride  from  the  metro- 
polis, per  railroad.  You  look  incredulous !  Upon  my  honour  it's  true !' 

*  Nay,  how  can  f  accuse  you  of  any  deviation  from  the  truth,  when 
you  have  just  assured  me  that  you  have  given  over  Jibbing  V  said  I- 

Mr.  Ker  Snap  then  entered  into  a  communication  '  private  and  con- 
fidential,' and  gave  me  a  peep  at  his  views  and  prospects,  which  like 
Turner's,  were  of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  rather  cauleur  de 
rose,  concluding  by  assuring  me  that  he  had  really  cut  the  Fives, 
Court,  and  never  intended  to  show  fight  again. 

*  But,'  said  he,  *  you  forget  you  have  not  yet  told  me  where  you  are 
going.' 

'  I  am  going,'  replied  the  pugilist, '  to  Bozmoor  !' 

AlFBBD  CaOWQTTILL. 
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BOOK  THS  SECOND* 

CHAPTEB  m. 
THE  ESCAPK  FRKVSNTKD. 

VivlANA  having  retired  to  her  chamber,  apparently  to  rest,  a  long 
and  anxious  consultation  was  held  by  the  conspirators  as  to  the  next 
steps  to  he  pursued.  Garnet  was  of  opinion  that,  as  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  was  aware  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  state  being  on  foot 
among  the  Catholics,  their  project  ought  to  be  deferred,  if  not  alto- 
gether abandoned. 

*  We  are  sure  to  be  discovered,'  he  said.  *  Arrests  without  end 
will  take  place.  And  such  rigorous  measures  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Earl,  such  inquiries  instituted,  that  all  will  infallibly  be  brought  to 
light.  Besides,  we  know  not  what  Tresham  may  have  revealed. 
He  denies  having  betrayed  our  secret,  but  no  credit  can  be  attached 
to  his  assertions.' 

^  Shall  we  examine  him  again,  father,'  cried  Oatesby,  *  and  wring 
the  truth  from  him  by  threats  of  torture  V 

*  No,  my  son,'  replied  Garnet ;  '  let  him  remain  where  he  is  till 
morning.  A  night  of  solitary  confinement,  added  to  the  stings  of 
his  own  guilty  conscience,  is  likely  to  produce  a  stronger  effect  upon 
him  than  any  torments  we  could  inflict.  He  shall  be  interrogated 
strictly  to*-morrow,  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  will  make  a  full  confes- 
sion.  But  even  if  he  has  revealed  nothing  material,  there  exists 
another  and  equally  serious  ground  of  alarm.  I  allude  to  your  meet- 
ing  with  the  Earl  on  the  river.  I  should  be  the  last  to  counsel  blood- 
shed. But  if  ever  it  could  be  justified,  it  might  have  been  so  in  this 
case.' 

'  I  would  have  slain  him  if  I  had  had  my  own  way,'  returned  Cates- 
by,  with  a  fierce  and  reproachful  look  at  Fawkes. 

*  If  I  have  done  wrong,  I  will  speedily  repair  my  error,'  observed 
the  latter.  *  Do  you  desire  his  death,  father  %  and  will  you  absolve 
ipe  from  the  deed  V  he  added,  turning  to  Garnet. 

^  It  is  better  as  it  is,'  replied  Gktmet,  making  a  gesture  in  the  se- 
gative.  '  I  would  not  have  our  high  and  holy  purpose  stained  by  com- 
mon slaughter.  The  Power  that  delivered  him  into  your  hands,  aad 
stayed  them,  no  doubt  preserved  him  for  the  general  sacrifice.  My 
first  fear  was  lest,  having  noticed  the  barrels  of  powder  within  the 
boat,  he  might  have  suspected  your  design.  But  I  am  tiitisfied  his 
eyes  were  blinded,  and  his  reason  benighted,  so  that  he  couM  dis 
cem  nothing.' 

*  Such  was  my  own  opinion,  father,'  replied  Fmwkes.  *  Let  ks 
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observe  the  utmost  caution,  but  proceed  at  all  hazards  with  the  en- 
terprise.   If  we  delay,  we  fni]«' 

*  Bight,'  returned  Catesby,  ^  and  for  that  counsel  I  forgive  you  for 
standing  between  me  and  our  enemy.' 

Upon  this,  it  was  agreed  that  if  nothing  occurred  in  the  interim, 
more  powder  should  be  transported  to  the  habitation  in  Westminster 
on  the  following  night, — ^that  Fawkes  and  Catesby,  who  might  be  re- 
cognised by  Salisbury's  description,  should  keep  close  house  durmg 
the  day, — and  that  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  should  be  summoned 
to  assist  in  digging  the  mine.  Prayers  were  then  offered  up  by  the 
two  priests  for  their  preservation  from  peril,  and  for  success  in  their 
enterprise  ;  after  which,  they  threw  themselves  on  benches  or  seats, 
and  courted  slumber.  All  slept  soundly  except  Fawkes,  who,  not 
being  able  to  close  his  eyes,  from  an  undefinable  apprehension  of 
danger,  arose,  and  cautiously  opening  the  door,  kept  watch  outside. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Viviana,  who  had  waited  till  all  was  quiet, 
softly  descended  the  stairs,  and,  shading  her  light,  gazed  timorously 
round.  Satisfied  she  was  not  observed,  she  glided  swiftly  and  noise- 
lessly to  the  fire-place,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  flag.  But  it 
resisted  all  her  efforts,  and  she  was  about  to  abandon  the  attempt  in 
despair,  when  she  perceived  a  bolt  on  one  side,  that  had  escaped  her 
notice.  Hastily  withdrawing  it,  she  experienced  no  further  difficul- 
ty. The  stone  revolved  on  hinges  like  a  trap.door,  and  lifting  it,  she 
hurried  down  the  steps. 

Alarmed  by  her  approach^  Tresham  had  retreated  to  the  further 
end  of  the  vault,  and  snatching  up  a  halbert  from  the  pile  of  wea- 
pons, cried,  in  a  voice  of  desperation, 

*  Stand  off  1  I  am  armed,  and  have  severed  my  bonds.  Off,  I  say ! 
Ton  shall  not  take  me  with  life.' 

^  Hush  !'  cried  Viviana,  putting  her  finger  to  her  lips,  '  I  am  come 
to  set  you  free.' 

^  Do  I  behold  an  inhabitant  of  this  world  V  cried  Treshami  cross- 
ing himself,  and  dropping  the  halbert,  ^  or  some  blessed  saint  ?  Ah!' 
he  exclaimed,  as  she  advanced  towards  him,  '  it  is  Viviana  Radcliffe 
— ^my  preserver.  Pardon,  sweet  lady.  My  eyes  were  dazzled  by 
the  light,  and  your  sudden  appearance  and  speech — and  I  might  al- 
most say  looks — ^made  me  think  you  were  some  supernatural  beisg 
come  to  deliver  me  from  these  bloody-minded  men.   Where  are 


'  In  the  room  above,'  she  replied,  in  a  whisper — ^  asleep — and  if 
you  speak  so  loud  you  will  arouse  them.' 

*  Let  us  fly  without  a  moment^s  delay,'  returned  Tresham  in  the 
same  tone,  and  hastily  picking  up  a  rapier  and  a  dagger. 

*  Stay !'  cried  Viviana,  arresting  him.  '  Before  you  go,  you  must 
tell  me  what  you  are  about  to  do.' 

^  We  will  talk  of  that  when  we  are  out  of  this  accursed  place,'  he 
replied. 
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'  You  shall  not  stir  a  footstep,'  she  rejoined,  placing  herself  reso- 
lutely between  him  and  the  outlet,  '  till  you  have  sworn  neither  to 
betray  your  confederates,  nor  to  do  them  injury.* 

*  May  heaven  requite  me,  if  I  forgive  them !'  cried  Tresham,  be- 
tween his  ground  teeth. 

*  Bemember ! — ^you  are  yet  in  their  power,*  she  rejoined.  '  One 
word  from  me,  and  they  are  at  your  side.  Swear ! — and  sWe^r  so-^ 
lemnly,  or  you  do  not  quit  this  spot.* 

Tresham  gazed  at  her  fiercely,  and  griped  his  dagger,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  free  himself  at  any  cost. 

'Ah!'  she  ejaculated,  noticing  the  movement,  'you  are  indeed  a 
traitor.  Tou  have  neither  sense  of  honour  nor  gratitude,  and  I  leave 
you  to  your  fate.   Attempt  to  follow  me,  and  I  give  the  alarm.' 

*  Forgive  me,  Viviana,'  he  cried,  abjectly  prostrating  himself  at  her 
feet,  and  clinging  to  the  hem  of  her  dress.  *  I  meant  only  to  terrify 
you ;  I  would  not  injure  you  for  worlds.  Do  not  leave  me  with  these 
ruthless  cut-throats.  They  will  assuredly  murder  me.  Do  not  re- 
main with  them  yourself,  or  you  will  come  to  some  dreadful  end. 
Fly  with  me,  and  I  will  place  you  beyond  their  reach — will  watch 
oyer  your  safety.  Or,  if  you  are  resolved  to  brave  their  fury,  let  me 
go,  and  I  will  take  any  oath  you  propose.  As  I  hope  for  salvation  I 
will  not  betray  them.' 

*  Peace !'  cried  Viviana,  contemptuously.  *  If  I  set  you  free,  it  is 
not  to  save  you,  but  them.' 

'  What  mean  you  V  asked  Tresham,  hesitating. 

'Question  me  not,  but  follow,'  she  rejoined,  '  and  tread  softly,  as 
you  value  your  life." 

Tresham  needed  no  caution  on  this  head,  and  as  they  emerged 
from  the  trap-door  in  breathless  silence,  and  he  beheld  the  figures  of 
his  sleeping  foes,  he  could  scarcely  muster  sufficient  courage  to 
pass  through  them.  Motioning  him  to  proceed  quickly,  Viviana 
moved  towards  the  door,  and  to  her  surprise  found  it  unfastened. 
Without  pausing  to  consider  whence  this  neglect  could  arise,  she 
opened  it,  and  Tresham,  who  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  walked 
upon  the  points  of  his  feet,  stepped  forth.  As  he  crossed  the  thres- 
hold, however,  a  powerful  grasp  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a 
drawn  sword  presented  to  his  breast,  while  the  voice  of  Fawkes 
thundered  in  his  ear, '  Who  goes  there  %   Speak,  or  I  strike.' 

While  the  fugitive,  not  daring  to  answer,  lest  his  accents  should 
betray  him,  endeavoured  vainly  to  break  away,  Viviana,  hearing  the 
struggle,  threw  open  the  door,  and  exclaimed, '  It  is  Tresham.  I  set 
him  free.' 

'  You !'  cried  Fawkes,  in  astonishment.    *  Wherefore  1', 

'  In  the  hope  that  his  escape  would  induce  you  to  abandon  your 

design,  and  seek  safety  in  flight,'  she  rejoined.    'Bat  yon  hare 

thwarted  my  purpose.' 
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Fawkes  made  no  reply,  but  thrust  Tresham  forcibly  into  the 
house,  and  called  to  Catesby,  who  by  this  time  had  been  roused  with 
the  others,  to  close  and  bar  the  door.  The  command  was  instantly 
obeyed,  and  as  Catesby  turned,  a  strange  and  fearful  group  met  his 
view.  In  the  midst  stood  Tresham,  his  haggard  features  and  palsied 
frame  bespeaking  the  extremity  of  his  terror.  His  sword  having 
been  beaten  from  his  gi'asp  by  Fawkes,  and  his  dagger  wrested  from 
him  by  Keyes,  he  was  utterly  defenceless.  Viviana  had  placed  her- 
self between  him  and  his  assailants,  and  screening  him  from  their  at- 
tack, cried, 

*  Dispatch  me.  The  fault  is  mine — mine  only — and  1  am  ready  to 
pay  the  penalty.  Had  I  not  released  him,  he  would  not  hare  at- 
tempted  to  escape.    I  am  the  rightful  victim.' 

*  She  speaks  the  truth,'  gasped  Tresham.  *  If  she  had  not  offered 
to  liberate  me,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  flying.  Would  to 
heaven  I  had  never  yielded  to  her  solicitations !' 

'Peace,  craven  hound!'  exclaimed  Fawkes,  furiously,  *you  de- 
serve to  die  for  your  meanness  and  ingratitude,  if  not  for  your 
treachery.  And  it  is  for  this  miserable  wretch,  Viviana,*  he  added, 
turning  to  her,  *  that  you  would  have  placed  your  friends  in  such 
fearful  jeopardy — it  is  for  him,  who  would  sacrifice  you  without 
scruple  to  save  himself,  that  you  now  offer  your  own  life  V 

*  I  deserve  your  reproaches,*  she  rejoined,  in  confusion. 

*  Had  I  not  fortunately  intercepted  him,*  pursued  Fawkes,  *  an  hour 
would  not  have  elapsed  ere  he  would  have  returned  with  the  officers ; 
and  we  should  have  changed  this  dwelling  for  a  dungeon  in  the 
Tower, — these  benches  for  the  rack.' 

*  In  pity  stab  me !'  cried  Viviana,  falling  at  his  feet.  'But  oh  ?  do 
not  wound  me  with  your  words.  I  have  committed  a  grievous 
wrong ;  but  I  was  ignorant  of  the  consequences ;  and,  as  I  hope  for 
mercy  hereafter,  my  sole  motive,  beyond  compassion  for  this 
wretched  man,  was  to  terrify  you  into  relinquishing  your  dreadful 
project.' 

'  You  have  acted  wrongfully, — very  wrongfully,  Viviana,*  inter- 
posed Garnet 5  'but  since  you  are  fully  convinced  of  your  error,  no 
more  need  be  said.  There  are  seasons  when  the  heart  must  be  clos- 
ed against  compassion,  and  when  mercy  becomes  injustice.  Go  to 
your  chamber,  and  leave  us  to  deal  with  this  unhappy  man.' 

'  To-morrow  you  must  quit  us,'  observed  Fawkes,  as  she  passed 
him. 

*  Quit  you !'  she  exclaimed.    *  I  will  never  offend  again.' 

*  I  will  not  trust  you,'  replied  Fawkes,  *  unless — but  it  is  useless  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  you,  which  you  will  not — perhaps,  cannot 
observe.* 

*  Impose  any  restrictions  you  please,'  replied  Viviana.  'But  do 
not  bid  me  leave  you.' 
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*The  time  is  come  when  we  must  separate,'  rejoined  Fawkes. 
See  you  not  that  the  course  we  are  taking  is  slippery  with  hlood, 
and  beset  with  perils  which  the  firmest  of  your  sex  could  not 
encounter  V 

*  I  will  encounter  them  nevertheless/  replied  Viviana.  «  Be  mer- 
ciful,' she  added,  pointing  to  Tresham,  *  and  mercy  shall  be  shown 
you  in  your  hour  of  need.'   And  she  slowly  withdrew. 

While  this  was  passing,  Catesby  addressed  a  few  words  aside  to 
Keyesand  Oldcorne,  and  now  stepping  forward,  and  fixing  his  eye 
steadily  upon  the  prisoner  to  note  the  eflfect  of  his  speech  upon 
him,  said, 

'  I  have  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  full  extent  of  Tresham's 
treachery  can  be  ascertained.' 

*  Fou  do  not  mean  to  torture  him,  I  trust  V  exclaimed  Garnet, 
uneasily. 

*  No,  father,'  replied  Catesby.  *  If  torture  is  inflicted  at  all,  it 
will  be  upon  the  mind,  not  the  body.' 

*  Then  it  will  be  no  torture,'  observed  Garnet.    *  State  your  plan. 


*  It  is  this,'  returned  Catesby.  *  He  shall  vinrite  a  letter  to  Lord 
Mounteagle,  stating  that  he  has  important  revelations  to  make  to 
him,  and  entreating  him  to  come  hither  unattended.' 

^  Here  !'  exclaimed  Fawkes. 

*  Here,'  repeated  Catesby  5  '  and  alone.  We  will  conceal  our- 
selves in  such  manner  that  we  may  overhear  what  passes  between 
them)  and  if  any  attempt  is  made  by  the  villain  to  betray  our  pres- 
ence, he  shall  be  immediately  shot.  By  this  means  we  cannot  fail 
to  elicit  the  truth.' 

*  I  approve  your  plan,  my  son,'  replied  Garnet,  *  but  who  will 
eonvey  the  letter  to  Lord  Mounteagle  V 

*  I  wiU,'  replied  Fawkes.  *  Let  it  be  prepared  at  once,  and  the 
case  will  be  thought  the  more  urgent.  I  will  watch  him,  and  see 
that  he  comes  unattended,  or  give  you  timely  warning.' 

*  Enough,'  rejoined  Garnet.  *  Let  writing-materials  be  procured, 
and  I  will  dictate  the  letter.' 

Tresham,  meanwhile,  exhibited  no  misgiving  \  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  countenance  brightened  up  as  the  plan  was  approved. 

*  My  life  will  be  spared  if  you  find  I  have  not  deceived  you,  will 
it  not  V  he  asked,  in  a  supplicating  voice. 

*  Assuredly,'  replied  Garnet. 

*  Give  me  pen  and  ink,  then,'  he  cried,  *  and  I  will  write  whatever 
you  desire.' 

*  Our  secret  is  safe,'  whispered  Catesby  to  Garnet.  *  It  is  useless 
to  test  him  further.* 

'  I  think  so,'  replied  Garnet.  ^  Would  we  had  made  this  experi* 
ment  sooner  v 


my  son.' 
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*  Do  not  delay,  I  intreat  you,'  implored  Tresham.  *  I  am  eager 
to  prove  my  innocence.' 

*  We  are  satisfied  with  the  proof  we  have  already  obtained,*  re- 
turned Qamet. 

Tresham  dropped  on  his  knees  in  speechless  gratitude. 

'  We  are  spared  the  necessity  of  being  your  executioner,  my  son,' 
pursued  Garnet,  *  and  1  rejoice  at  it.  But  I  cannot  acquit  you  of 
the  design  to  betray  us  :  and  till  you  have  unburthened  your  whole 
soul  to  me,  and  proved  by  severe  and  self-inflicted  penance  that 
you  are  really  penitent,  you  must  remain  a  captive  within  these 
walls,' 

<  I  will  disguise  nothing  from  you,  father,'  replied  Tresham,  5  and 
will  strive  to  expatiate  my  offence  by  the  severest  penance  you 
choose  to  inflict.' 

'  Do  this,  my  son,'  rejoined  Garnet  i  '  leave  no  doubt  of  your 
sincerity,  and  you  may  be  yet  restored  to  the  place  you  have  for- 
feited, and  become  a  sharer  in  our  great  enterprise.' 

'  I  will  never  trust  him  more,'  observed  Fawkes. 

*  Nor  I,'  added  Eeyes. 

*  I  will,'  rejoined  Catesby  5  *  not  that  I  have  more  faith  in  him 
than  either  of  you,  but  I  will  so  watch  him  that  he  shall  not  dare  to 
betray  us.  Nay,  more,'  he  added,  in  an  undertone  to  Gramet,  '  I 
will  turn  his  treachery  to  account.  He  will  be  a  useful  spy  upon 
our  enemies.' 

*  If  he  can  be  relied  on,'  observed  Garnet. 

'  After  this,  you  need  have  no  fears,'  rejoined  Catesby  with  a  sig* 
nificant  smile. 

<  The  first  part  of  your  penance,  my  son,'  said  Garnet,  addressing 
Tresham,  *  shall  be  to  pass  the  night  in  solitary  vigil  and  prayer 
within  the  vault.  Number  your  transgressions,  and  reflect  upon 
their  enormity.  Consider  not  only  the  injury  your  conduct  might 
have  done  us,  but  the  holy  church  of  which  you  are  so  sinful  a 
member.  Weigh  over  all  this,  and  to-morrow  I  will  hear  your  con- 
fession ;  when,  if  I  find  you  in  a  state  of  grace,  absolution  shall  not 
be  refused.' 

*  Tresham  humbly  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  acquiescence.  He 
was  then  led  to  the  vault,  and  the  flag  closed  over  him,  as  before. 
This  done,  after  a  brief  conversation  the  others  again  stretched 
ihemselves  on  the  floor,  and  sought  repose. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
7BW  inifB. 

SoHB  dtiiys  elapsfed  >e£orf  ihe  eo^spiratoics  ventured  fbrth  from 
their  present  abode^  They  had  intended  to  remove  the  rest  of  the 
pp)9rder  without  loss  of  .time,  but  were  induced  to  defer  their  pur- 
pone  o^  .the  representations  of  Tresham,  who  stated  to  Gramet  that 
h^  big  they  woidd  Tin  a  great  and  needless  risk.  Before 
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the  expiration  of  a  week,  Tresham'a  apparent  remorse  for  his  perfidy, 
added  to  his  seeming  zeal,  had  so  far  reinstated  him  in  the  confi- 
dence of  his  associates,  that  he  was  fully  absolved  of  his  offence  by 
Garnet ;  and,  after  taking  fresh  oaths  of  even  greater  solemnity 
than  the  former,  was  again  admitted  to  the  league.  Catesby,  how- 
ever, who  placed  little  faith  in  his  protestations,  never  lost  sight  of 
him  for  an  instant,  and,  even  if  he  meditated  an  escape,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  effecting  it. 

A  coldness,  stronger  on  his  side  than  hers,  seemed  to  have  arisen 
between  Viviana  and  Guy  Fawkes.  Whenever  she  descended  to 
the  lower  room  he  withdrew  on  some  excuse ;  and,  though  he  nbver 
urged  her  departure  by  words,  his  looks  plainly  bespoke  that  he  de- 
sired it.  Upon  one  occasion,  she  found  him  alone, — the  others  being 
at  the  time  within  the  vault.  He  was  whetting  the  point  of  his  dag- 
ger, and  did  not  hear  her  approach,  until  she  stood  beside  him.  He 
was  slightly  confused,  and  a  deep  ruddy  stain  flushed  his  swarthy 
cheeks  and  brow ;  but  he  averted  his  gaze,  and  continued  his  occa* 
pation  in  silence. 

'  Why  do  you  shun  me  V  asked  Viviana,  laying  her  hand  gently 
npon  his  shoulder.  And,  as  he  did  not  answer,  she  repeated  the 
question  in  a  broken  voice.  Guy  Fawkes  then  looked  up,  and  per- 
ceived that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

^  I  shun  you,  Viviana,  for  two  reasons,'  he  replied  gravely,  but 
kindly  i  '  first,  because  I  would  have  no  ties  of  sympathy  to  make  me 
cling  to  the  world,  or  care  for  it ;  and  I  feel  that  if  I  suffer  myself  to 
be  interested  about  you,  this  will  not  long  be  the  case :  secondly, 
and  chiefly,  because  you  are  constantly  striving  to  turn  me  from  my 
fixed  purpose^  and,  thoUgh  your  efforts  have  been,  and  will  be  un- 
availing, yet  I  would  not  be  exposed  to -them  further.' 

.  ^  You  fear  me,  because  you  think  I  shall  shake  your  resolution/ 
she  rejoined,  with  a  forced  smile.  '  But  I  will  trouble  you  no  more. 
Nay,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  go.' 

*•  it  were  better,'  replied  Fawkes,  in  accents  of  deep  emotion,  and 
taking  her  hand.  '  Painful  as  will  be  the  parting  with  you,  I  shall 
feel  more  easy  when  it  is  over.  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul  to  see 
you — the  daughter  of  the  proud,  the  wealthy  Sir  William  Radcliffe, 
— an  inmate  of  this  wretched  abode,  surrounded  by  desperate  men, 
whose  actions  you  disapprove,  and  whose  danger  you  are  compelled 
to  share.  Think  how  it  would  add  to  my  suffering  if  our  plot — 
which  Heaven  avert — should  be  discovered,  and  you  be  involved 
in  it.' 

*Do  not  think  of  it,'  replied  Viviana. 

'I  cannot  banish  it  from  my  thoughts,'  continued  Fawkes.  '  I  can- 
not reconcile  it  to  my  feelings  that  one  so  young,  so  beautiful,  should 
be  thus  treated.  Dwelling  on  this  idea  unmans  me — ^unfits  me  for 
sterner  duties^  The  great  crisis  is  at  hand,  and  I  must  lire  only 
for  it.' 
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*Lire  for  it,  theq,'  rejoined  Viviana  ;  *but  oh!  let  me  remain  with 
you  till  the  blow  is  struck.  Something  tells  me  I  may  yet  be  nsefol 
to  you — may  save  you.' 

'  No  more  of  this,  if  you  would  indeed  remain,'  rejoined  Guy 
Fawkes,  sternly.  ^  Regard  me  as  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  fate,  which 
cannot  be  turned  aside, — as  a  bolt  launched  from  the  cloud,  and 
shattering  all  in  its  course,  which  may  not  be  stopped, — as  somethiag 
terrible,  exterminating,  immoveable.  Regard  me  as  this,  and  sty 
whether  I  am  not  to  be  shunned.' 

*  No,'  replied  Viviana  5  ^  I  am  as  steadfast  as  yourself.  I  will  re- 
main.* 

Guy  Fawkes  gazed  at  her  in  surprise  mixed  with  admiration,  and 
pressing  her  hand  affectionately,  said, 

^  I  applaud  your  resolution.  If  I  had  a  daughter,  I  should  wish  her 
to  be  like  you.' 

^  You  promised  to  be  a  father  to  me,'  she  rejoined.  *  How  can 
you  be  so  if  I  leave  you  ?' 

^  How  can  I  be  so  if  you  stay  V  returned  Fawkes,  mournfully. 
^  No  ;  you  must  indulge  no  filial  tenderness  for  one  so  utterly  onable 
to  requite  it  as  myself.  Fix  your  thoughts  wholly  on  heaven.  Pray 
for  the  restoration  of  our  holy  religion — for  the  success  of  the  great 
enterprise — and  haply  your  prayers  may  prevail.' 

*  I  cannot  pray  for  that,'  she  replied  5  *  for  I  do  not  wish  it  success. 
But  I  will  pray — and  fervently — that  all  danger  maybe  averted  from 
your  head.' 

At  this  moment,  Catesby  and  Keyes  emerged  from  the  vault,  and 
Viviana  hurried  to  her  chamber. 

As  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  the  remaining  barrels  of  powder  were 
brought  out  of  the  cellar,  and  carefully  placed  in  the  boat.  Straw 
was  then  heaped  upon  them,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  piece  of 
tarpaulin,  as  upon  the  former  occasion.  It  being  necessary  to  cross 
the  river  more  than  once,  the  conduct  of  the  first  and  most  hazard- 
ous passage  was  intrusted  to  Fawkes,  and  accompanied  by  Keyes 
and  Bates,  both  of  whom  were  well  armed,  he  set  out  a  little  before 
midnight.  It  was  a  clear  starlight  night ;  but,  as  the  moon  had  not 
yet  risen,  they  were  under  no  apprehension  of  discovery.  The  few 
craft  they  encountered,  bent  probably  on  some  suspicious  errand  like 
themselves,  paid  no  attention  to  them ;  and  plying  their  oars  swiftly, 
they  shot  under  the  low  parapet  edging  the  gardens  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  just  as  the  deep  bell  of  the  Abbey  tolled  forth  the  hour 
of  twelve.  Keeping  in  the  shade,  they  silently  approached  the  stairs. 
No  one  was  there,  not  even  a  waterman  to  attend  to  the  numerous 
wherries  moored  to  the  steps  ^  and,  without  losing  a  moment,  they 
sprang  ashore,  and  concealing  the  barrels  beneath  their  cloaks, 
glided  like  phantoms  summoned  by  the  witching  hour  along  the 


passage  formed  by  two  high  walls,  leading  to  Old  Palace  Yard,  and 
•peedUy  reached  the  gate  of  the  habitation.   In  this  W|iy,  and  with 
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the  utmost  rapidity,  the  whole  of  the  fearful  cargo  was  safely  depo<* 
sited  in  the  garden  ;  and  leaving  the  others  to  carry  it  into  the  house, 
Guy  Fawkes  returned  to  the  boat.  As  he  was  about  to  push  off,  two 
persons  rushed  to  the  stair«head,  and  the  foremost,  evidently  mis* 
taking  him  for  a  waterman,  called  to  him  to  take  them  across  the 
river. 

^  1  am  no  waterman,  friend,'  replied  Fawkes  3 '  and  am  engaged  on 
business  of  my  own.    Seek  a  wherry  elsewhere.' 

^  By  heaven  ! '  exclaimed  the  new- comer,  in  accents  of  surprise, 
*  it  is  Guy  Fawkes.    Do  you  not  know  me  1 ' 

^  Can  it  be  Humphrey  Ghetham ! '  cried  Fawkes,  equally  asto* 
nished. 

'It  is,'  replied  the  other.  'This  meeting  is  most  fortunate.  I 
was  in  search  of  you,  having  somewhat  of  importance  to  communi- 
cate to  Viviana.* 

'  State  it  quickly,  then,'  returned  Fawkes ;  '  I  cannot  tarry  here 
much  longer.' 

'  I  will  go  with  you,'  rejoined  Chetham,  springing  into  the  boat, 
and  followed  by  his  companion.  ^  You  must  take  me  to  her.' 

'  Impossible,'  cried  Fawkes,  rising  angrily,  '  neither  can  I  permit 
you  to  accompany  me.  I  am  busied  about  my  own  concerns,  and 
will  not  be  interrupted.' 

'  At  least,  tell  me  where  I  can  find  Viviana,'  persisted  Ghetham. 

'  Not  now — not  now,'  rejoined  Fawkes,  impatiently.  '  Meet  me 
to-morrow  night,  at  this  hour,  in  the  Great  Sanctuary,  at  the  farther 
side  of  the  Abbey,  and  you  shall  learn  all  you  desire  to  know.' 

*  Why  not  now  ? '  rejoined  Chetham,  earnestly.  '  You  need  not 
fear  me.    I  am  no  spy,  and  will  reveal  nothing.' 

'  But  your  companion  1 '  hesitated  Fawkes. 

'  It  is  only  Martin  Heydocke,'  answered  Chetham.  '  He  can  keep 
a  close  tongue  as  well  as  his  master.' 

^  Well,  sit  down,  then,'  returned  Fawkes,  sullenly.  '  There  will 
be  less  risk  in  taking  them  to  Lambeth,'  he  muttered,  '  than  in  loiterr 
ing  here.'  And  rowing  with  great  swiftness,  he  soon  gained  the 
centre  of  the  stream. 

*  And  so,'  he  observed,  resting  for  a  moment  on  his  oars, '  you  still 
cherish  your  attachment  to  Viviana,  I  see.  Nay,  never  start,  man. 
I  am  no  enemy  to  your  suit,  though  others  may  be.  And  if  she 
would  place  herself  at  my  disposal,  I  would  give  her  to  you— certain 
that  it  would  be  to  one  upon  whom  her  afections  are  fixed.' 

'  Do  you  think  any  change  likely  to  take  place  in  her  sentiments 
towards  me  ? '  faltered  Chetham,    '  May  I  indulge  a  hope  % ' 

*  I  would  not  have  you  despair,'  replied  Fawkes.  *  Because,  as 
ftir  as  I  have  noticed,  women  are  not  apt  to  adhere  to  their  resolutions 
in  matters  of  the  heart ;  and  because,  as  I  have  just  said^  she  loves 
you,  and  I  see  no  reasonable  bar  to  your  uuion.' 
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*You  give  me  new  life,'  cried  Ghetham,  transported:  with  joy* 
'  Oh !  that  yoa,  who  have  so  much  influence  with  her,  would  speak 
in  my  hehalf/ 

*  Nay,  you  must  plead  your  own  cause,'  replied  Fawkes.  •  I  can- 
not hold  out  much  hope  at  present,  for  recent  events  have  caat  a 
deep  gloom  over  her  spirit,  and  she  appears  to  be  a  prey  to  melan- 
choly. Let  this  wear  off— and  with  one  so  young  and  so  firm-mind- 
ed, it  is  sure  to  do  so — and  then  your  suit  may  be  renewed.  Urge 
it  when  you  may,  you  have  my  best  wishes  for  success,  and  shall 
have  my  warmest  efforts  to  second  you.' 

Humphrey  Chetham  murmured  his  thanks  in  accents  almost  unin- 
telligible from  emotion,  and  Guy  Fawkes  continued, 

'  It  would  be  dangerous  for  you  to  disembark  with  me ;  but  when 
I  pat  you  ashore,  I  will  point  out  the  dwelling  at  present  occupied 
by  Yiviana.  You  can  visit  it  as  early  as  you  please  to-morrow. 
You  will  find  no  one  with  her  but  Father  Oldcome ;  and  I  need 
scarcely  add,  it  will  gladden  me  to  the  heart  to  find,  on  my  return, 
that  she  has  yielded  to  your  entreaties.' 

'  I  cannot  thank  you,'  cried  Chetham,  warmly  gtasping  his  hand ; 
*  but  I  hope  to  find  some  means  of  evincing  my  gratitude.' 

*  Prove  it  by  maintaining  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  all  yon  may 
see  or  hear — or  even  suspect — within  the  dwelling  you  are  about  to 
visit,'  returned  Guy  Fawkes.  '  Knowing  that  I  am  dealing  with  a 
man  of  honour,  I  require  no  stronger  obligation  than  your  word.' 

'  You  have  it,'  replied  Chetham,  solemnly. 

^  Your  worship  shall  have  my  oath,  if  you  desire  it,'  remarked 
Martin  Heydocke. 

^  No,'  rejoined  Fawkes ;  ^  your  master  will  answer  for  your  fide- 
lity.' 

Shortly  after  this  Guy  Fawkes  pulled  ashore,  and  his  companions 
landed.  After  pointing  out  the  solitary  habitation,  which  possessed 
greater  interest  in  Humphrey  Chetham's  eyes  than  the  proud  struc- 
tures he  had  just  quitted,  and  extracting  a  promise  that  the  young 
merchant  would  not  approach  it  till  the  morrow,  he  rowed  off,  and 
while  the  others  proceeded  to  Lambeth  in  search  of  a  lodging  for 
the  night,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  little  creek,  and  entered 
the  house. 

He  found  the  other  conspirators  anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival, 
and  the  certainty  afforded  by  his  presence  that  the  powder  had  been 
landed  in  safety  gave  general  satisfaction.  Preparations  were  im- 
mediately made  for  another  voyage.  A  large  supply  of  provisicms, 
consisting  of  baked  meat  of  various  kinds,  hard-boiled  eggs,  pasties, 
bread,  and  other  viands,  calculated  to  serve  for  a  week's  consnmp- 
tion,  without  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  any  culinary  pro^ 
cess,  and  which  had  been  previously  procured  with  that  view,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  flasks  of  wine,  occupied  the  place  in  the  boat  htely 
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assigned  to  the  powder.  At  the  risk  of  overloading  the  vessel,  they 
likewise  increased  its  burthen  by  a  quantity  of  mining  implements 
— spades,  pick-axes,  augers,  and  wrenching  irons.  To  these  were 
added  as  many  swords,  calivers,  pikes,  and  petronels,  as  the  space 
leA  would  accommodate.  Grarnet  and  Catesby  then  embarked, — the 
former  having  taken  an  affectionate  farewell  of  Viviana,  whom  ha 
committed,  with  the  strictest  injunction  to  watch  over  her,  to  the  care 
of  Father  Oldcorne.  Guy  Fawkes  lingered  for  a  moment,  doubting 
whether  he  should  mention  his  rencontre  with  Humphrey  Chetham, 
He  was  the  more  undecided  from  the  deep  affliction  in  which  she  wa* 
plunged.  At  last,  he  determined  upon  slightly  hinting  at  the  sub* 
ject,  and  to  be  guided  as  to  what  he  said  further  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  allusion  was  received. 

'  And  yon  decide  upon  remaining  here  till  we  return,  Viviana  V  he 
said. 

She  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 
'  And  you  will  see  no  one  V 
^No  one,'  she  answered. 

*  But,  should  any  old  friend  find  his  way  hither — ^Humphrey  Chet- 
ham,  for  instance — ^will  you  not  receive  him  V 

*  Why  do  you  single  out  him  V  demanded  Viviana,  inquiringly. 
'  Is  he  in  London  ?   Have  you  seen  him  ?  ' 

*  I  have,'  replied  Guy  Fawkes  ;  *  I  accidentally  met  him  to-night, 
and  have  shown  him  this  dwelling.  He  will  come  hither  to-mor- 
row.* 

*  I  wanted  only  this  to  make  me  thoroughly  wretched,'  cried  Vivi- 
ana, clasping  her  hands  with  anguish.  '  Oh !  What  unhappy  chance 
threw  him  across  your  path  t  Why  did  you  tell  him  I  was  here  t 
Why  give  him  a  hope  that  I  would  see  him  ?  But  I  will  not  see  him* 
I  will  quit  this  house  rather  than  be  exposed  to  the  meeting.' 

*  What  means  this  sudden  excitement,  Viviana  V  cried  Ghiy 
Fawkes,  greatly  surprised  by  her  agitation.  ^  Why  should  a  visit 
from  Humphrey  Chetham  occasion  yon  uneasiness  V 

^  I  know  not,'  she  answered,  blushing  deeply  ;  ^  but  I  will  not 
hazard  it.' 

^  I  thought  you  superior  to  your  sex,'  rejoined  Fawkes, '  and  should 
never  have  suspected  you  of  waywardness  or  caprice.' 

*  Ton  charge  me  with  failings  that  do  not  belong  to  me,'  she  an* 
swered.  *  I  am  neither  wayward  nor  capricious,  but  I  would  be  wil- 
lingly spared  the  pain  of  an  interview  with  one  whom  I  thought  I 
loved.' 

*  Thought  yon  loved !'  echoed  Fawkes,  in  increased  astonishment. 
^  Ay,  rAotfg^,' repeated  Viviana, '  for  I  have  since  examined  my 

heart,  and  find  he  has  no  place  in  it.' 

*  Yon  might  be  happy  with  him,  Viviana,'  rejoined  Fawkes,  re* 
proachfully* 
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'  I  might  have  been,'  she  replied,  ^  had  circamttanoes'fayonied  oui 
union.  But  I  should  not  be  so  now.  Recent  events  have  wrought 
an  entire  change  in  my  feelings.  Were  I  to  abandon  my  resolution 
of  retiring  to  a  cloister, —were  I  to  return  to  the  world, — and  were 
such  an  event  possible  as  that  Humphrey  Chetham  should  conform 
to  the  faith  of  Rome, — still,  I  would  not — could  not  wed  him.' 

*  I  grieve  to  hear  it,'  replied  Fawkes. 

^  Would  you  have  me  wed  him  V  she  cried,  in  a  slightly-mortified 
tone. 

<  In  good  sooth  would  I,'  replied  Fawkes ;  ^  and  I  repeat  my  firm 
conviction  you  would  be  happier  with  him  than  with  one  more  highly 
born,  and  of  less  real  worth.' 

Viviana  made  no  reply,  and  her  head  declined  upon  her  bosom. 

'  Yon  will  see  him,'  pursued  Fawkes,  taking  her  hand ;  '  if  only  to 
tell  him  what  you  have  just  told  me.' 

'  Since  you  desire  it,  I  will,'  she  replied,  fixing  a  look  of  melan- 
choly tenderness  upon  him  ;  ^  but  it  will  cost  me  a  bitter  pang.' 

'  I  would  not  tax  you  with  it,  if  I  did  not  think  it  needful,'  returned 
Fawkes.    '  And  now,  farewell.' 

*  Farewell,  it  may  be,  for  ever,*  replied  Viviana,  sadly. 

*  The  boat  is  ready,  and  the  tide  ebbing,'  cried  Catesby,  impa- 
tiently, at  the  door.    *  We  shall  be  aground  if  you  tarry  longer.' 

*•  I  come,'  replied  Fawkes.  And,  waving  an  adieu  to  Viviana,  he 
departed. 

*  Strange !'  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  took  his  way  to  the 
creek.  ^  I  could  have  sworn  she  was  in  Jove  with  Humphrey 
Chetham.  Who  can  have  superseded  him  in  her  regard  1  Not 
Catesby,  of  a  surety.  'Tis  a  perplexing  sex.  The  best  are  fickle. 
Heaven  be  praised  !  I  have  long  been  proof  against  their  wiles.' 

Thus  musing,  he  sprang  into  the  skifi*,  and  assisting  Catesby  to 
pu^h  it  into  deep  water,  seized  an  oar,  and  exerted  himself  ttontly 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The  second  vojrage  was  as  prosperous  as 
the  first.  A  thick  veil  of  cloud  had  curtained  the  stars  ;  the  steps 
were  deserted  as  before ;  and  the  provisions,  arms,  and  implements, 
were  securely  conveyed  to  their  destination. 

Thus  far  fortune  seemed  to  favour  their  undertaking,  and  Gkumet, 
falling  on  his  knees,  ofiered  up  the  most  fervent  thanksgivings. 
Prayers  over,  they  descended  to  the  cellar,  and  their  first  care  was  to 
seek  out  a  place  as  free  from  damp  as  possible,  where  the  powder 
could  be  deposited  till  the  excavation,  which  it  was  foreseen  would 
be  a  work  of  time  and  great  labour,  was  completed.  A  dry  comer 
being  found,  the  barrels  were  placed  in  it,  and  carefully  concealed 
with  billets  of  wood  and  coals,  so  as  to  avert  suspicion  in  case  of 
search.  This,  with  other  arrangements,  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  and  the  commencement  of  the  important  undertaking  was 
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deferred  till  the  morrow,  when  an  increase  of  their  party  was  antici- 
pated. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  day  no  one  stirred  forth.  The  win- 
dows were  kept  closed ;  the  doors  locked ;  and,  as  no  fires  were 
lighted,  the  house  had  the  appearance  of  being  uninhabited.  In  the 
conrse  of  the  morning  they  underwent  considerable  alarm.  Some 
mischievous  urchins  having  scaled  the  garden  wall,  one  of  them  fell 
within  it,  and  his  cries  so  terrified  his  playmates  that  they  dropped 
on  the  other  side,  and  left  him.  The  conspirators  reconnoitred  the 
unhappy  urchin,  who  continued  his  vociferations  in  a  loud  key, 
through  the  holes  in  the  shutters,  uncertain  what  to  do,  and  fearing 
that  this  trifling  mischance  might  lead  to  serious  consequences,  when 
the  subject  of  their  uneasiness  relieved  them  by  scrambling  up  the 
wall  near  the  door,  and  so  effecting  a  retreat.  With  this  exception, 
nathing  material  occurred  till  evening,  when  their  expected  asso- 
ciates arrived. 

The  utmost  caution  was  observed  in  admitting  them.  The  new* 
comers  were  provided  with  a  key  of  the  garden-gate,  but  a  signal 
was  given  and  repeated  before  the  house-door  was  opened  ty  Bates, 
to  whom  the  office  of  porter  was  intrusted.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
had  satisfied  himself  that  all  was  right,  by  unmasking  a  dark  lantern 
and  throwing  its  radiance  upon  the  faces  of  the  elder  Wright,  Rook- 
wood,  and  Percy,  ho  stamped  his  foot  thrice,  and  the  conspirators 
emerged  from  their  hiding-places.  A  warm  greeting  passed  between 
the  confederates,  and  they  adjourned  to  a  lower  chamber,  adjoining 
the  vault,  where  the  sound  of  their  voices  could  not  be  overheard, 
and  where,  white  partaking  of  a  frugal  meal — for  they  desired  to  eke 
out  their  store  of  provisions  as  long  as  possible, — they  discoursed 
upon  their  plans,  and  all  that  had  occurred  since  their  last  meeting. 
Nothing  was  said  of  the  treachery  of  Tresham, — his  recent  conduct, 
as  already  observed,  having  been  such  as  to  restore  him  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  confidence  of  his  companions.  Percy,  whose  office  as 
a  gentleman  pensioner  gave  him  the  best  opportunities  of  hearing 
court-whispers  and  secrets,  informed  them  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  had  obtained  a  clue  to  some  Catholic  plot,  whether 
their  own  he  could  not  say ;  but  it  would  seem  from  all  that  could  'be 
gathered,  that  his  endeavours  to  trace  it  out  had  been  frustrated. 

*  Where  is  Lord  Mounteagle  V  demanded  Catesby. 

*  At  his  mansion  near  Hoxton,*  replied  Percy. 

*  Have  you  observed  him  much  about  the  court  of  late,  or  with  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  V  pursued  Catesby. 

*No,'  replied  Percy.  *  Yet  now,  I  bethink  me,  I  did  observe  th^m 
together,  and  in  earnest  conversation  about  a  week  ago.  But  Lord 
Mounteagle  knows  nothing  of  our  plot.' 

*  Hum  !'  exclaimed  Catesby,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  while  signifi- 
cant looks  were  exchanged  by  the  others,  and  Tresham  hung  his 
head.   *  Lord  Mounteagle  may  not  know  that  you  or  I,  or  Fawkes^ 
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or  Rook  wood,  are  conspiriag  against  the  state,  but  he  knows  that  a 
plot  is  hatching  amongst  our  parly.    It  is  from  him  that  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  derived  his  information.* 
'Amazement !'  exclaimed  Percy. 

*A  good  Catholic,  and  betray  his  fellows!'  cried  llookwood. 
*  This  passes  my  comprehension.    Are  you  sure  of  it  V 

*  Unhappily  we  are  so,  my  son,' replied  Garnet,  gravely. 

*  "We  will  speak  of  this  hereafter,'  interposed  Catesby.  *  I  have  a 
plan  to  get  his  lordship  into  our  power,  and  make  him  serve  onr 
purposes  in  spite  of  himself.  We  will  outwit  the  crafty  Salisbury. 
Can  any  one  tell  if  Tresham's  sudden  disappearance  has  been  no- 
ticed V 

'  His  household  report  that  he  is  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Bverard  Digby, 
at  Gothurst,'  replied  Rookwood.  '  I  called  at  his  residence  yester- 
day, and  was  informed  that  a  letter  had  just  been  received  from  him 
dated  from  that  place.  His  departure,  they  said,  was  sudden,  but  his 
letter  fully  accounted  for  it.' 

'  The  messenger  who  bore  that  letter  had  only  to  travel  from  Lam* 
beth,'  observed  Catesby,  smiling. 

*  So  I  conclude,^  returned  Rookwood. 

'  And,  now  that  our  meal  is  ended,  let  us  to  work,'  cried  Fawkes, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  foregoing  conversation.  '  I  will  strike 
the  first  blow/  he  added,  rising  and  seizing  a  mattock. 

'  Hold,  my  son !'  exclaimed  Garnet,  arresting  him.  '  The  work 
upon  which  the  redemption  of  our  holy  church  hangs  must  be  com- 
menced with  due  solemnity.' 

*  You  are  right,  father,'  replied  Fawkes,  humbly. 

Headed  by  Garnet,  bearing  a  crucifix,  they  then  repaired  to  the 
vault.  A  silver  chalice,  filled  with  holy  water,  was  carried  by  Fawkes, 
and  two  lighted  tapers  by  Catesby.  Kneeling  down  before  that  part 
of  the  wall  against  which  operations  were  about  to  be  directed,  and 
holding  the  crucifix  towards  it,  Qarnet  commenced  pra3ring  in  a  low 
but  earnest  tone,  gradually  raising  his  voice,  and  increasing  in  fer- 
vour as  he  proceeded.  The  others  knelt  around  him,  and  the  whole 
formed  a  strange  and  deeply-interesting  group.  The  vault  itself  har- 
monized with  its  occupants.  It  was  of  great  antiquity ;  and  its  solid 
stone  masonry  had  acquired  a  time-worn,  hoary  tint.  In  width  it  was 
about  nine  feet,  and  of  corresponding  height,  supported  by  a  semicir- 
cular arch,  and  its  length  was  more  than  twenty  feet. 
•  The  countenances  of  the  conspirators  showed  that  they  were  pow- 
erfully moved  by  what  was  passing ;  but  next  to  Garnet,  Guy  Fawkes 
exhibited  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  His  ecstatic  looks  and  gestures 
evinced  the  strong  effect  produced  upon  his  superstitious  character 
by  the  scene.    Garnet  concluded  his  prayer  as  follows : — 

*  Thus  far,  O  Lord,  we  have  toiled  in  darkness  and  in  difiiculty  ; 
but  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  all  thy  support  is  needed* 
Do  not  desert  us,  we  beseech  thee,  but  let  thy  light  guide  as  through 
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these  gloomy  paths.  Nerve  our  anns, — sharpen  our  weapons, — and 
crumble  these  hard  and  flinty  stones,  so  that  they  may  yield  to  our 
efforts.  Aid  our  enterprise,  if  thou  approvest  it,  and  it  be  really,  as 
in  our  ignorance  we  believe  it  to  be,  for  the  welfare  of  thy  holy 
Church,  and  the  confusion  of  its  enemies.  Bear  witness,  O  Lord, 
that  we  devote  ourselves  wholly  and  entirely  to  this  one  end,  and 
that  we  implore  success  only  for  thy  glory  and  honour.' 

With  this  he  arose,  and  the  foUowing  strains  were  chanted  by 
the  whole  assemblage : — 


HYMN  OF  THE  CONSHRATORS. 

The  heretic  and  heathen,  Lord, 
Conaume  with  fire,  cut  down  with  aword ; 
The  spoilen  from  thy  temples  thnut. 
Their  altars  trample  in  the  dnst. 

False  princes  and  false  priests  lay  low, 
Their  habitations  fill  with  woe. 
Scatter  them,  Lord,  with  sword  and  flame, 
And  bring  them  utterly  to  shame. 

Thy  Tengcful  arm  no  longer  stay, 
Arise  I  exterminate,  and  slay. 
So  shall  thy  fallen  worship  be 
Restored  to  its  prosperity ! 


"  This  hymn  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the  conspirators  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  such  was  the  efiect  produced  by  it,  as  it  rolled  in 
sullen  echoes  along  the  arched  roof  of  the  vault,  that  several  of  them 
drew  their  swords,  and  crossed  the  blades,  with  lookd  of  the  most 
determined  devotion  to  their  cause.  When  it  was  ended.  Garnet 
recited  other  prayers,  and  sprinkled  holy  water  upon  the  wall  and 
every  implement  about  to  be  used,  bestowing  a  separate  benediction 
on  each.  As  he  delivered  the  pick-axe  to  Guy  Fawkes,  he  cried]in 
a  solemn  voice. 

Strike,  my  son,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  and  in  behalf  of 
our  holy  religion, — strike  !* 

Guy  Fawkes  raised  the  weapon,  and  stimulated  by  excitement, 
threw  the  whole  strength  of  his  arm  into  the  blow.  A  large  piece 
of  the  granite  was  chipped  off,  but  the  mattock  snapped  in  twain. 
Guy  Fawkes  looked  deeply  disconcerted,  and  Garnet,  though  he 
concealed  his  emotion,  was  filled  with  dismay. 

^  Let  me  take  your  place,'  cried  Eeyes,  advancing  as  Gay  Fawkes 
retired. 

Eeyes  was  a  powerful  man,  and  exerting  his  energies,  he  buried  the 
point  of  the  pick-axe  so  deeply  in  the  mortar,  that  he  could  not  remove 
it  unassisted.  These  untoward  circumstances  cast  a  slight  damp  upon 
their  ardour  \  but  Gatesby,  who  perceived  it,  went  more  cautiously 
to  work,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  vrith  great  labour  in  getting 
out  the  large  stone,  upon  which  the  others  had  expended  so  much 
useless  exertion.  The  sight  restored  their  confidence,  and  as  many 
as  could  work  in  the  narrow  space  joined  him.  But  they  found 
that  their  task  was  much  more  arduous  than  they  had  antieipattd. 
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More  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  they  could  loosen  another  stone^ 
and  though  they  laboured  with  the  utmost  perseverance,  relieving 
each  other  by  turns,  they  had  made  but  a  small  breach  when  morn- 
ing arrived.  The  stones  were  as  hard  and  unyielding  as  iron,  and 
the  mortar  in  some  places  harder  than  the  stones. 

After  a  few  hours'  rest^  they  resumed  their  task.  Still,  they  made 
but  small  progress  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  third  day  that  they  had 
esccavated  a  hole  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  admit  one  man  within 
it.  They  were  now  arrived  at  a  compost  of  gravel  and  flint  stonea ; 
and  if  they  had  found  their  previous  task  difficult,  what  they  had 
now  to  encounter  was  infinitely  more  so.  Their  implements  made 
little  or  no  impression  on  this  unyielding  substance,  and  though  they 
toiled  incessantly,  the  work  proceeded  with  disheartening  slowness. 
The  stones  and  rubbish  were  conveyed  at  dead  of  night  in  hampers 
into  the  garden  and  buried. 

One  night,  when  they  were  labouring  as  usual,  Guy  Fawkes,  who 
was  foremost  in  the  excavation,  thought  he  heard  the  tolling  of  a 
bell  within  the  wall.  He  instantly  suspended  his  task,  and  being 
convinced  that  he  was  not  deceived,  crept  out  of  the  hole,  and  made 
a  sign  to  the  others  to  listen.  Each  had  heard  the  awful  sound  he* 
fore but  as  it  was  partially  drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  pick-axe, 
it  had  not  produced  much  impression  upon  them,  as  they  attributed 
it  to  some  vibration  in  the  wall,  caused  by  the  echo  of  the  blows. 
But  it  was  now  distinctly  audible, — deep,  clear,  slow, — like  a  passing 
bell, — but  so  solemn,  so  unearthly,  that  its  tones  froze  the  blood  in 
their  veins. 

They  listened  for  a  while  in  speechless  astonishment,  scarcely 
daring  to  look  at  each  other,  and  expecting  each  moment  that  the 
building  would  fall  upon  them  and  bury  them  alive.  The  Ught  of  a 
single  lantern  placed  upon  an  upturned  basket  fell  upon  figures  as 
rigid  as  statues,  and  countenances  charged  with  awe. 

'  My  arm  is  paralyzed,'  said  Guy  Fbwkes  breaking  silence  ;  '  I 
eta  work  no  more.' 

'  Try  holy  water,  father,'  cried  Catesby.  ^  If  it  proceeds  from 
aught  of  evil,  that  will  quell  it.' 

The  chalice  containing  the  sacred  Ijrmph  was  brought,  and  pro- 
nouncing a  solemn  exorcism,  Garnet  sprinkled  the  wall. 

The  sound  immediately  ceased. 

^  It  is  as  I  thought,  father,'  observed  Catesby ;  Mt  is  the  delusion 
of  an  evil  spirit.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  tolling  of  the  mysterious  bell  was  again  heard, 
and  more  solemnly, — more  slowly  than  before. 

^  Sprinkle  the  wall  again,  in  heaven's  name,  father,'  cried  Fawkes, 
crossing  himself  devoutly.    '  Avoid  thee,  Sathanas  P 

(jamet  complied,  and  throwing  holy  water  upon  the  stones,  the 
same  result  folbwed. 
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BY  GEORGE  DANIEL. 


'  Doit  thou  think  became  thon  art  virtuotiB  there  shall  be  no  more  cakee  and 
ale  7'— Shaupiaes.  ' 


Youth  is  the  season  of  ingenuousness  and  enjoyment,  when  we 
desire  to  please,  and  bkish  not  to  own  ourselves  pleased.  At  that 
happy  period  there  is  no  affectation  of  wisdom ;  we  look  only  to  the 
bright  and  beautiful ;  we  inquire  not  whether  it  be  an  illusion ;  it 
is  sufficient  that  fairy  land,  with  its  flowers  of  every  hue,  is  the  path 
on  which  we  tread.  To  youth  succeeds  manhood,  with  its  worldly 
prudence :  then  we  are  taught  to  take  nothing,  not  even  happiness, 
upon  trust ;  to  investigate  until  we  are  lost  in  the  intricacies  of  de- 
tail ;  and  to  credit  our  judgment  for  what  is  due  only  to  our  cold- 
ness and  apathy.  We  lose  all  sympathy  for  the  past ;  the  future  is 
the  subject  of  our  anxious  speculation ;  caution  and  reserve  are  our 
guardian  angels  i  and  if  the  heart  still  throb  with  a  fond  emotion, 
we  stifle  it  with  what  speed  we  may,  as  detrimental  to  our  inte* 
rests,  and  unworthy  our  new-bom  intelligence  and  philosophy.  A 
short  acquaintance  vnth  the  world  will  convince  the  most  sanguine 
that  this  stage  is  not  the  happiest ;  that  ambition  and  mercenary 
cares  make  up  the  tumultuous  scene ;  and  though  necessity  compel 
a  temporary  submission,  it  is  good  to  escape  from  the  toils,  and 
breathe  a  purer  air.  This  brings  us  to  another  period,  when  re* 
flection  has  taught  us  self-knowledge,  and  we  are  no  longer  over* 
wise  in  our  own  esteem.  Then  returns  something  of  the  simplicity 
that  characterised  our  early  days.  We  welcome  old  friends ;  have 
recourse  to  old  amusements,  and  the  fictions  that  enchained  our 
youthful  fancy  resume  their  wonted  spelL 

We  remember  the  time  when,  just  emerging  from  boyhood,  we 
afiected  a  disdain  for  the  past.  We  had  put  on  the  man,  and  no 
urchin  that  put  on  for  the  first  time  his  holiday  suit,  felt  more  inex- 
pressible self-complacency.  We  had  roared  at  pantomime,  and 
gaped  with  delight  at  the  mysteries  of  melodrame — but  we  now  be- 
came too  sober  to  be  amused,  and  'puerile!'  'ridiculous I'  were 
the  critical  anathemas  that  fulminated  from  our  newly-imbibed  ab- 
solute wisdom  I  It  might  be  presumption  to  say  that  we  have  since 
grown  wiser ;  certain  it  is,  we  are  become  less  pleased  with  our- 
selves, and  consequently  more  willing  to  be  pleased. 

Gentle  Reader,  we  are  old  enough  to  have  enjoyed,  and  young 
enough  to  remember  many  of  the  amusements,  wakes,  and  popular 
drolleries  of  Merrie  England  that  have  long  since  submitted  to  '  the 
tooth  of  time  and  razure  of  oblivion.'  Like  Parson  Adams,  we  have 
also  been  a  great  traveller— -in  our  books!  Reversing  the  well* 
known  epigram, 


introdttction. 


TOL.  VI, 


*  Give  me  the  thmff  that'i  pretty,  mart,  and  new : 
AH  ugljf  old,  odd  things,  I  leave  to  you.* 
30 
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we  have  all  our  lift  been  a  hunter  after  oddities.  We  have  stadied 
attentively  the  past.  For  the  future  we  have  been  moderately  soli* 
citous ;  there  being  so  many  busy  economists  to  take  the  unthankful 
task  off  our  hands.  We  have  lost  our  friend  rather  than  our  joke, 
when  the  joke  has  been  the  better  of  the  two  ;  and  have  been  free 
of  discourse  where  it  has  been  courteously  received,  preferring  (in 
the  cant  of  pompous  ignorance,  which  is  dear  at  any  price  !)  to  make 
ourselves  *  cheap,'  rather  than  be  set  down  as  exclusive  and  nn- 
kind.  Disappointments  we  have  had,  and  sorrows,  with  ample  ex- 
perience of  the  world's  ingratitude.  But  life  is  too  short  to  harbour 
enmities,  and  to  be  resentful  is  to  be  unhappy*  This  may  have  cast 
a  transient  shade  over  our  lucubrations,  which  let  thy  happier  hu- 
mour shine  upon  and  dispel !  Wilt  thou  accept  us  for  thy  Cicerone 
through  a  journey  of  strange  sights  1  the  curiosities  of  nature,  and 
the  whimsicalities  of  art.  We  promise  thee  faster  speed  than  steam- 
boat and  railroad :  for  thou  shalt  traverse  the  ground  of  two  cento* 
ries  in  two  hours !  With  pleasant  companions  by  the  way,  frw 
from  the  perils  of  fire  and  flood, 

*  Fancy,  like  the  finger  of  m  clock, 
Roni  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still^at  home.* 

CHAPTER  I. 

^Dost  thou  think  because  thou  art  virtuous  there  shall  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale  V  was  the  admirable  reply  of  Sir  Toby  Belch  to 
Malvolio  when  he  would  have  marred  his  Christmas*  merry-making 

*  Christmaa  being  the  leaaon  when  Jack  Frost  commonly  takes  us  by  the  nose, 
the  diversions  are  within  doors,  either  in  exercise,  or  by  the  fire-eide.  A  game  at 
blind^an's-buff,  puss-in-the-comer,  questions  and  commands,  hoop-and-hide ; 
stories  of  hobgoblins,  Tom.pokers,  buILbeggars,  witclies,  wizards,  conjurors,  Doctor 
Faustos,  Friar  Bacon,  Doctor  Partridge,  and  snch.like  horrible  bodies,  that  terrify 
and  delight! 

<  O  you  meny^  merry  souls, 

Cnristmas  is  a-ooming ; 
We  shall  have  flowing  bowls. 

Dancing,  piping,  drumming. 

Delicate  minced  pies. 

To  feast  every  virgin ; 
Capon  and  goose  likewise,  ) 

Brawn,  and  dish  of  sturgeon. 

Then  for  Christmas-box, 

Sweet  plum-cake  and  mope- : 
Delicate  hoUand  smocks. 

Kisses  sweet  as  honey.] 

Hey  for  Christmas  ball, 

Where  we  will  be  jolly ; 
Coupling  riiort  and  tall, 

tCat*,  Dick,  Ralph,  and  Molly. 

.  To  the  hop  we  go,  | 

Where  w^H  jig  and  caper ; 
Cuckolds  all  a-row — 
Will  shall  pay  the  scraper : 

Tom  must  dance  with  Sue, 

Keeping  time  with  kisses ; 
We'll  have  a  jolly  crew 

Of  sweet  imimng  Misies OM  Song. 
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with  Sir  Andrew  and  the  Clown.  And  how  beautiful  is  Olivia's  re- 
ply to  the  self-same  precisian  when  the  searching  apophthe^s  of 
the  '  foolish  wise  man,  or  wise  foolish  man,'  sounded  hlce  discords 
in  his  ear.  ^  O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste  all  with 
a  distempered  appetite.  To  be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free  dis. 
position,  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird-bolts  that  you  deem  cannon 
bullets.  There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  no* 
thing  but  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet  many  though  he 
do  nothing  but  reprove.' 

We  hate  to  be  everlastingly  bewailing  the  follies  and  vices  of 
mankind ;  and  gladly  turn  to  the  pleasanter  side  of  the  picture,  to 
contemplate  somethmg  that  we  can  love  and  emulate.  We  know 
there  are  such  things  as  opaque  wits  and  perverse  minds,  as  there 
are  squinting  eyes  and  crooked  legs ;  but  we  desii^e  not  to  entertain 
such  guests  either  as  companions  or  foils.  We  come  not  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  the  world  is  split  into  two  classes,  tn;?.,  those  who  are» 
and  those  who  ought  to  be  hanged ;  that  we  should  believe  every 
man  to  be  a  rogue  till  we  find  him  honest.  There  is  quite  virtue 
enough  in  human  life  to  make  our  journey  moderately  happy.  We 
are  of  the  hopeful  order  of  beings,  and  think  this  world  a  very  beau- 
tifal  world,  if  man  would  not  mar  it  with  his  pride,  selfishness,  and 
gloom. 

It  has  been  a  maxim  among  all  great  and  wise  nations  to  promote 
and  encourage  public  sports  and  diversions.  The  advantages  that 
arise  from  them  to  a  state ;  the  benefit  they  are  to  all  degrees  of  the 
people  ;  the  right  purposes  they  may  be  made  to  serve  in  dangerous 
and  troublesome  times,  have  generally  been  so  well  understood  by 
the  ruling  powers  that  they  have  seldom  permitted  them  to  sufier 
from  the  assaults  of  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  reformers. 

Our  ancestors  were  wise  when  they  appointed  amusements  for  the 
people.  And  as  religious  services  (which  are  the  means,  not  the 
end — the  road  to  London  is  not  London)  were  never  intended  for  a 
painful  duty,  the  ^  drum  ecclesiastic/  which  in  latter  times  called  its 
recruits  to  pillage  and  bloodshed,  often  summoned  Punch,  Robin 
Hood,  and  their  merry  crew,  to  close  the  motley  ceremonies  of  a 
holy-appointed  day !  Then  was  the  calendar  Devotion's  diary  and 
Mirth's  manual !  Rational  pleasure  is  heightened  by  participation ; 
solitary  enjoyment  is  always  selfish.  Who  ever  inquires  after  a  sour 
recluse,  except  his  creditors  and  next  heir  1  Nobody  misses  him 
when  there  are  so  many  more  agreeable  people  to  supply  his  place. 
Of  what  use  is  such  a  negative,  *  crawling  betwixt  earth  and  hea- 
ven V  If  he  hint  that  Diogenes,*  dying  of  the  dumps,  may  be  found 
at  home  in  his  tub,  who  cares  to  disinter  him  1  Oh,  the  deep  solitude 
of  a  great  city  to  a  morose  and  selfish  spirit  1  The  Hall  of  Eblis  is 
not  more  terrible.  Away,  then,  with  supercilious  exclusiveness ! 
'Tis  the  grave  of  the  affections !  the  charnel-house  of  the  heart  I 
What  to  us  is  the  world,  if  to  the  world  we  are  nothing  1 

We  delight  to  see  a  foolf  administer  to  his  brethren.    If  merri- 

*  Diogreoeg,  when  he  trod  with  his  dirty  cobbled  thoee  on  the  beautifnl  etrpete  of 
Plato,  exclaimed  triumphantlj,  *  I  tread  upon  the  pride  of  Plato !' — *  Yee,'  replied 
Plato,  *  bot  with  a  (preater  pride !' 

t  A  material  fool,**  aa  Jacqnee  describes  Touchstone.  Of  these  was  Dr.  An- 
drew Borde,  the  well-known  progenitor  of  Merrj  Andrews;  and  the  presumed 
anthor  of  the  « Merry  Tales  of  the  Wiie  Men  of  Gotham,'  oompotid  in  the  earl/ 
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ment  sometimes  ran  riot,  it  nerer  ezfaiMted  itself  in  those  deep-laid 
yillanies  so  rife  among  the  pretenders  to  sanctity  and  mortification. 
An  appeal  to  ^  clabs'  among  the  London  apprentices ;  the  poUiBg 
down  of  certain  mansions  of  iniqnity,  of  which  Mrs.  Cole,*  in  after 
days,  was  the  devout  proprietress ;  a  few  broken  heads  at  the  Bear. 
Garden ;  the  somewhat  opposite  sounds  of  the  ^  belles  tolling  for  the 
lectorer,  and  the  trumpets  sounding  to  the  stages,'!  and  sundry 
minor  enoVmities,  were  the  only  terrible  results  of  this  national 
license.  Mark  what  followed,  when  masking,  morrice-dancing,}  May- 
ffames,  stage-plays,^  fairs,  and  the  various  pastimes  that  delighted 
the  commonalty,  were  sternly  prohibited.  The  heart  sickens  at  the 
cant  and  cruelty  of  these  monstrous  times,  when  fanaticism,  with  a 
dagger  in  one  hand,  and  ''Hooks  and  Eyes  for  an  Unbeliever's 
Breeches'  in  the  other,  revelled  in  the  destruction  of  all  that  was 

part  of  the  tizteenth  oentary.  *  In  the  time  of  Henry  Till,  and  after,'  (mjs  Aa. 
thonr  H  Wood,)  *  it  waa  aceuanted  a  book  full  of  wit  and  mirth  by  the  aeholaia  and 
gentlemen.'   It  is  thua  referred  to  in  an  old  play  of  1560  : — 

*  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  I  must  needs  laughe  in  my  slefe.  The  wise  men  of 
Gotum  are  risen  againe.' 

«  Foote'a  '  Minor.'   Act  i.  scene  1.  t  Harleian  MSS.  No.  986. 

t  The  morris-dance  was  one  of  the  most  applauded  merriments  of  Old  Eoglaiid. 
Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  Maid  Marian,  the  Queen  or  Lady  of  the 
May,  the  fool,  the  piper,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  a  dragon,  and  a  hobby- 
horse, were  the  characters  which  figured  away  in  that  truly  ancient  and  grotesque 
movement.  WOl  Kompe,  *  the  comical  and  conceited  jestmonger,  and  Ticegereot 
to  the  ghost  of  Picke  Tarleton,'  who  'raised  many  a  roar  by  making  iaces  and 
mouths  of  all  sorts,'  danced  the  morris  with  his  men  of  Gotham,  in  bis  *  Nine 
Dales'  wonder  from  London  to  Norwich.'  Kempe's  *  new  jigg'  rii^led  in  popo- 
larity  his  Peter  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  Dogberry,  in  *  Much  ado  about  nothing  ;*  and 
Justice  Shallow,  of  which  he  was  the  original  performer.  In  *Jacke  Dnmi'a  Enter- 
tainment,'  4to.  1601,  is  the  foUowing  song, 


ON  THS  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  WIHTSUN  MOREU-DANOI. 

*  Skip  it  and  trip  it  nimbly,  nimbly, 

Tickle  it,  tickle  it  lustily, 
Strike  op  the  tabor  for  the  wenches'  favour, 

Tickle  it,  tickle  it  lustily. 

Let  us  be  scene  on  Hygate  Greene, 
To  dance  for  the  honour  of  Holloway. 

Sing  we  are  come  hither,  let  us  spare  for  no  leather. 
To  dance  for  the  honour  of  Holloway.' 


i  Plays  were  suppressed  by  the  Puritans  in  1633.  The  actors  were  driven  off  the 
stage  by  the  soldiem ;  and  the  only  pleasantry  that  Messrs.  *  Prai8e.God.Bare.bone«' 
and  *  Fightthe-good-fight,'  indulged  in,  was  •  Enter  red.coat,  exit  hat  and  cloak ;' 
a  oaat  phrase  ia  reference  to  this  devout  tyranny.  Randolph,  in  *  The  Moses*  Look. 
ingtglaiN^*  makes  a  fanatic  utter  this  chariUble  prayer : 


'That  the  Globe, 
Wherein  (quoth  he)  reigns  a  whole  world  of  vice. 
Had  been  consumed,  the  Phoenix  burnt  to  ashes ; 
The  Fortune  whipped  for  a  Umd — Blackfriara ! 
He  wonders  how  it  'scaped  demolishing 
I'  the  time  of  Reformation :  lastiy,  he  wished 
The  Bull  might  cross  the  Thames  to  the  Rear  Gardens, 
And  there  be  soundly  baited.' 


In  I59§  was  published  «The  overthrow  of  Stage  Playes,  by  way  of  eontioveiaw 
betwixt  D.  Gager  and  D.  Rainolde,  wherein  all  the  Reasons  that  can  be  made  for 
them  are  notably  refuted,  the  objections  answered,  and  the  case  so  clear  and  resolved 
as  that  thejudgment  of  any  man  that  is  not  froward  and  perverse  may  easilie  be 
satisfied ;  i^eretn  is  manifesUy  proved  that  it  i^'not  onely  milawftill  to  bee  an  actor, 
tmt  a  beholder  of  those  vanities,  4tc.  &c.' 
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intalleetual  in  the  knd.  When  the  lute,  the  Tirgmals,  the  yiol-de- 
gamboy  were  hushed  for  the  inharmonious  bra^  of  their  miserable 
conventicles,*  and  the  quaintly  appropriate  signsf  of  the  ancient 
taverns  and  music  shops  were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  some 
such  horrible  effigy  as  we  see  dedicated  to  their  hi^h  priest,  Jqhn 
Knox,  on  a  wall  in  the  odoriferous  Ganongate  of  Modern  Athens.^ 

Deep  was  the  gloom  of  those  dismal  days !  The  kitchens  were 
cool ;  the  spits  motion]e8s.§  The  green  holly  and  the  mystic  mistle* 
toeR  were  blooming  abominations.  The  once  Tosy  cheeks  of  John 
Bull  looked  as  lean  as  a  Shrove-Tuesday  pancake,  and  every  rib  like 
the  tooth  of  a  saw.  Rampant  were  those  times,  when  crop-ear'd 
Jack  Presbyter  was  as  blythe  as  shepherd  at  a  wake.lF  Down 
tumbled  the  Maypoles  —  no  more  music  and  dancing!**  Nor 
was  the  ^  precise  villain'  less  industrious  in  confiscation  and  sacri^ 

*  *  What  a  poor  pimping  bosinoM  it  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship ;  dirty,  nar. 
row,  and  sqnalid ;  stu^  in  the  comer  of  an  old  Popish  garden  such  as  linlithgow, 
and  maeh  more,  Melrose.* — RossnT  BoftMS. 

t  Two  wooden  heads,  with  this  inscription  under  it :  •  We  lArss  lop^eads  be:* 
The  third  was  the  tpeetator.  The  tabor  was  the  ancient  sign  of  a  music  shop.  The 
celebrated  Tarleton  kept  an  eating-house  with  this  sign.  Apropot  of  signs — ^Two 
Irii^men  beholding  a  hatchment  fixed  against  a  house,  the  one  inquired  wl^  it  was? 
*  It*s  a  bad  sign  .**  replied  the  other,  mysteriously.  Faddy  being  still  at  iault  as  to 
the  meaning,  asked  for  fbrther  explanation. — '  It*s  a  sign,'  cried  his  companion  with 
a  look  of  immeasurable  superiority,  *  that  somebody  is  &ad  !* 

X  Those  who  would  be  convinced  of  the  profanenees  of  the  Cameronians  and  Goto. 
nanters  have  only  to  read  <  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  displayed,  or  the  Folly  of 
their  teaching  discovered  from  their  Books,  Sermons,  and  Prayers,*  1738,— «  Tolnmo 
fbn  of  ludicrou^mpieties.    We  select  one  specimen. 

Mr.  William  Vetch,  preaching  at  Linton,  in  Tiyiotdale,  said,  •  Our  Bishops  thought 
they  were  very  secure  this  long  time. 

Like  Willie  Willie  Wastel, 
I  am  in  my  oastel, 
All  the  do^  in  the  town 
Dare  not  dmg  me  down. 

*  Yea,  but  there  is  a  doggie  in  Heaven  that  has  dung  them  all  down.* 

i  •  The  LamenUble  Complaints  of  Nick  Froth  the  Tapster,  and  Rnleroast  the 
Cook,*  4to.  1641. 

11  The  magical  properties  of  the  mistletoe  are  mentioned  both  by  Virgil  and  Ovid ; 
and  Apuleius  has  preserved  some  verses  of  the  poet  Lelius,  in  which  he  mentions 
the  mistletoe  as  one  of  the  things  necessary  to  make  a  magkian.  In  the  dark  ages 
a  similar  belief  prevailed,  and  even  to  the  present  day  the  peasants  of  Holstein,  and 
some  other  countries,  call  the  mistletoe  the  *  Spectre's  Wand,*  fh>m  a  supposition, 
that  holding  a  branch  of  mistletoe  in  the  hand  will  not  only  enable  a  man  to  see 
ghosts,  but  to  force  them  to  speak  to  hbn !   The  mistletoe  is  peculiar  to  Chriftmas. 

T  (  We'll  break  the  windows  which  the  wbon 
Of  Babylon  hath  planted, 
And  when  the  Popish  sainU  are  down, 
Then  Burges  shall  be  sainted ; 

We*ll  bum  the  fathers' learned  books, 

And  make  the  schoolmen  flee ; 
We'll  down  with  all  that  smells  of  wit. 

And  hey,  then,  up  go  we 

s«  <  Qood  fellowes  must  go  leame  to  daunce 

The  brydeal  is  full  near  a ; 
'  There  is  a  broil  come  ou^  of  Fraunce, 
The  fyrst  ye  harde  this  yeare  a. 
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lege.*  Painted  windows — Lucifer's  Missal  drawings ! — he  took 
inlnite  pains  to  destroy ;  and  with  his  long  pike  did  the  devil's 
work  diligently.  He  could  endure  no  crossf  but  that  on  silver  ; 
hence  the  demolition  of  those  sacred  edifices  that  once  adorned 
Cheapside,  and  other  remarkable  sites  in  ancient  times.  The  sleek 
rogue  read  his  Bible]:  upside  down,  and  hated  his  neighbour :  his 
piety  was  pelf ;  his  godhness  gluttony.    His  graee§  was  as  long  as 

For  I  must  leape,  and  thou  mutt  ftoppe, 

And  we  must  torne  %U  three  a ; 
The  fourth  must  bounce  it  like  a  toppe. 

And  BO  we  shall  ame  a. 
I  prayc  the  mynstreu  make  no  stoppe, 

For  we  wyll  merye  bo  a.' 

From  an  unique  black  letter  ballad,  printed  in  1569,  *Intytuled,  ••Good  FeUowea 
must  go  learne  to  Daunce.** ' 

*  Sir  Robert  Howard  has  drawn  an  excellent  picture  of  a  Puritan  fiunily,  in  his 
comedy  of  •  The  Committee.'  The  personages  are  Mr.  Day,  chairman  to  the  com- 
mittee of  sequestrations ;  Mrs.  Day,  *  the  committeeman's  utensil,*  with  •  curled 
hair,  white  fflores,  and  Sabbath-day's  cinnamon  waistcoat  f  Abol,  their  booby  son, 
a  fellow  •  whose  heart  is  down  in  his  breeches  at  every  turn ;'  and  Obadiah,  chief 
clerk,  dull,  drawling,  and  heinously  given  to  strong  waters.  We  are  admitted  into 
the  Mnetum  tanetorum  of  pious  fraud,  where  are  seated  certain  honourable  members, 
whose  names  cannot  fail  to  enforce  respect.  Nehemiah  Catch,  Joseph  Blemish, 
Jonathan  Headstrong,  and  Ezekiel  Scrape !  The  work  of  plunder  goes  brayely  on. 
The  robbing  of  widows  and  orphans  is  •  building  up  the  new  Zion.'  A  parcel  of 
notched  rascals  laying  their  heads  together  to  cheat  is  •  the  cause  of  the  righteous 
prospering  when  bretbren  dwell  together  in  unity ;'  and  when  a  canting  brother  gives 
up  lying  and  the  ghost,  Mr.  Day  remarks  that  •  Zachariah  went  on  full  of  exhor- 
tation !' 

It  was  at  the  sacking  of  Basing  House,  the  seat  of  the  venerable  Marquis  of  Win- 
.  Chester,  that  Harrison,  the  regicide  and  butcher's  son,  shot  Msior  Robinson*  exdaim- 
ing  as  he  did  the  deed,  *  Cursed  is  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negUgeatlj.' 
Hugh  Peters,  the  buffboning  priest,  was  of  the  party. 

trhe  erection  of  upright  stone  crosses  is  generally  supposed  to  have  dated  its  on- 

S'n  from  the  custom  which  the  first  Christians  in  this  bland  adopted  of  inscribmi^  the 
ruid  stones  with  a  cross,  that  the  worship  of  the  converted  idolater  might  be  trmae. 
ferred  from  the  idol  to  the  emblem  of  his  faith ;  and  afterwards  the  Saxon  kinge  fre. 
quently  erected  crosses  previously  to  a  battle,  at  which  public  prayers  were  ofiered  op 
for  victory.  After  the  Norman  conquest  crosses  became  common,  and  were  erected 
in  marketplaces,  to  induce  honesty  by  the  sanctions  of  religion :  in  churchyards,  to 
inspire  devout  and  pious  feelings ;  in  streets,  for  the  deposit  of  a  corpse  when  borne  to 
its  last  home ;  and  for  various  other  purposes.  Here  the  beggar  stationed  himself, 
and  asked  alms  in  the  name  of  Him  who  suffered  on  the  cross.  They  were  used  Ibr 
landmarks,  that  men  might  learn  to  respect  and  hold  sacred  the  boundaries  of 
another's  property.  Du  Cange  says  that  crosses  were  erected  in  the  14th  Richard  IL 
as  landmarks  to  define  the  boundaries  between  Kesteven  and  Holland.  They  were 
placed  on  public  rcMuls  as  a  cheek  to  thieves,  and  to  regulate  processions.  At  the 
Reformation  (7 ! !)  most  of  the  crosses  throughout  the  kingdom  were  deetroyed* 
when  the  sweeping  injunction  of  Bishop  Home  was  formal^  promulgated  at  his 
Visitation  in  1571,  that  all  images  of  the  Trinity  in  glass  windows,  or  other  places  of 
the  church,  be  put  out  and  extinguished,  together  with  the  stone  cross  in  the  church* 
yard !  We  devoutly  hope,  as  Dr.  Johnson  hoped  of  John  Knox,  that  Bishop  Home 
was  buried  in  a  croMB^roM. 

X  •  They  like  none  but  sanctified  and  shuttle-headed  weavers,  long-winded  box. 
makers,  and  thorough-stitching  cobblers,  thumping  fclt-makers,  jerkin  coachmen, 
and  round-headed  button-makers,  which  spoyle  Bibles  while  they  thumb  over  the 
leaves  with  their  greasie  fingers,  and  sit  by  the  fireside  scumming  their  porridge-pot, 
while  their  zeal  seethes  over  in  applications  and  interpretations  of  Scripture  delivered 
to  their  ignorant  wives  and  hanamaids,  with  the  name  and  title  of  deare  brethren, 
and  especially  beloved  sisters.'— 7Ae  dolefuU  Lametttation  of  Ckeapdde  Crosse,  or 
Old  England  Hck  of  the  Stwers,  1641. 
§  One  Lady  D*Arey,  a  well-jointared,  puritanical  widow,  baviaf  invited  the  next 
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his  face.  The  gnat,  like  Macbeth's  *  Amen,'  stuck  in  hit  throat  | 
but  the  camel  slid  down  merrily.  What  a  weary,  working-day  world 
would  this  have  been  under  his  unhospitable  dominion !  *  How  un* 
lovely  and  lachrymose  !  how  sectarian  and  sinister !  A  bumper  of 
bitters,  to  be  swallowed  with  a  rising  gorge,  and  a  wry  face !  All 
literature  would  have  resolved  itself  into  *  the  plain  Pathway  to 
Penuriousness  5'  *  Peacham's  Worth  of  a  Penny,  or  a  caution  to  keep 
Money  j'  and  the  *  Key  to  unknown  Knowledge,  or  a  Shop  of  Five 
Windows/ 

<  Which  if  you  do  open,  to  cheapen  and  copen, 
Yoa  will  be  unwilling,  for  manj  a  shilling, 
To  part  with  the  profit  that  you  shall  have  of  it ; ' 

and  the  drama,  which,  whether  considered  as  a  school  of  eloquence 
or  a  popular  entertainment,  is  entitled  to  national  regard,  would  have 
been  proscribed,  because — having  neither  soul  for  sentiment,  eye  for 
beauty,  nor  ear  for  poetry,  it  was  his  pleasure  to  be  displeased.  His 
humanity  may  be  summed  up  in  one  short  sentence,  ^  I  will  take  care, 
mv  dear  brother,  you  shall  not  keep  your  bed  in  sickness,  for  I  will 
take  it  fropi  under  you.'  There  are  two  reasons  why  we  don't  trust 
a  man — one,  because  we  don't  know  him,  and  the  other  because  we 
do.  Such  a  man  would  have  shouted  *  Hosannah ! '  when  the  Sa- 
▼iour  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph ;  and  cried '  Crucify  him ! '  when 
he  went  up  the  mountain  to  die. 

Seeing  how  little  party  spirit,  religious  controversy,  and  money* 
grubbing  have  contributed  to  the  general  stock  of  human  happiness 
— that  pre-eminence  in  knowledge  is 

*  Only  to  know  how  little  can  be  known, 
To  see  all  others*  faults,  and  feel  our  own,' 

we  cry,  with  St.  Patrick's  dean,  ^  Vive  la  bagaitlU  I '  Pemocritus 
lived  to  a  hundred.  Death  shook  not  his  dart,  but  his  sides,  at  the 
laughing  philosopher,  and  'delayed  to  strike,'  till  his  lungs  had 
crowed  their  second  jubilee :  while  Heraclitus  was  Charon's  passen- 
ger at  threescore,  fiut  the  night  wanes  apace ;  to-morrow  we  must 
rise  with  the  lark.   Fill  we  a  cup  to  Mercury,  d  hon  repoi  ! 

heir  in  the  entail  to  dine  with  her,  asked  him  to  saj  prace.  The  young  gentleman, 
thinking  that  her  ladyship  had  lived  quite  loner  enough,  assumed  a  starched  attitude 
and  a  nasal  twang,  and  expressed  his  wishes  uius  graciously : — 

*  Good  Lord,  of  thy  mercy. 
Take  my  good  Lady  D'Arcy 

Unto  her  heavenly  throne ; 
That  I,  IttUe  Frank, 
May  sit  in  my  rank. 

And  keep  a  good  house  of  my  own !  * 

*  *  John  Knox  proclaimed  the  mild  sentence,  which  was  loudly  re-echoed  by  his 
disciples,  that  the  idulator  should  die  the  deaths  in  plain  English,  (or  rather,  Ood  be 
thanked !  in  plain  Scotch,)  that  every  Catholic  should  ^be  hanged.  The  bare  tolera- 
tion of  prelacy — of  the  Protestant  prelacy  !— was  Iho  guilt  of  souLmurder  I  These 
were  the  merciful  Christians  I  the  sainted  martyrs !  who  conducted  the  in<^uisitorial 
tyranny  of  the  high  commission,  and  imposed  the  test  of  that  piece  of  impious  buf- 
foonery, the  *  Holy  League  and  Covenant ! !  *  who  visited  the  west  of  Scotland  with 
the  free  quarters  of  the  miliUry,  and  triumphed  so  brutally  over  the  unfortunate, 
patriotic,  and  gallant  Montrose.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians  enacted  that  each  epis- 
oopalian  was  Sable  to  transportation  who  should  baptize  a  child,  or  officiate  as  a 
clergyman  to  mora  than  four  persons,  besides  the  members  of  his  own  fiunily .' 
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A  biunper  at  partinf  ,  a  bumper  to  bright. 

Though  tlie  dock  points  to  moming,  by  way  of  good  night  t 

Time,  scandal,  and  cards,  are  for  tea-dnnkins  souls; 

Let  them  play  their  rubbers,  while  we  ply  the  bowls ! 

0,  who  are  so  jocund,  so  happy  as  we  ? 

Our  sUns  full  of  wine,  and  our  hearts  full  of  glee ! 

Not  buxom  Dame  Nature,  a  provident  lass ! 

Abhors  more  a  vacuum,  than  Bacchus's  glass, 

Where  blue-devils  drown,  and  where  merry  thoughts  swim — 

As  deep  as  a  Quaker,  as  broad  as  his  brim. 

Like  rosy  fat  friars,  again  and  a^^ain 

Our  beads  we  have  told,  boys !  m  sparkling  champagne ! 

Our  gravity's  centre  is  good  vin  de  grave, 
Pour'd  out  to  replenish  the  goblet  concave ; 
And  tell  me  what  rubies  so  glisten  and  shine, 
Like  the  deep-blushing  ruby  of  Burgundy  wine  ? 
His  face  in  the  glass  Bibo  smiles  when  he  sees ; 
For  Fancy  takes  flight  on  no  wing  like  the  bee's ! 

If  truth  in  a  weU  lie— ah !  truth,  well-a-day ! — 
I'll  seek  it  in  *  t»no,' — ^the  pleasantest  way  f 
Let  temperance,  twankay,  teetotallers  tramp ; 
Your  sad  sober  swiggers  at '  Veritas^  pump ! 
If  water  flow  hither,  so  crystal  and  clear, 
To  mix  with  our  wine— 'tis  humanity's  tear. 

When  Venus  is  crusty,  and  Mars  in  a  mifi^ 
Their  tipple  is  prime  nectar-toddy  and  stifi*— 
And  shall  we  not  toast,  like  their  godships  above, 
The  lad  we  esteem  and  the  lady  we  love  ? 
Be  goblets  as  sparkling,  and  spirits  as  light. 
Our  next  meiry  meeting !  A  oumper— %ood  night ! 


Tis  Flora's  holiday,  and  in  ancient  times  tho  fair  goddess  kept  it 
with  joyous  festivity.  Ah !  those  ancient  times,  they  are  food  for 
melancholy.  Yet  may  melancholy  be  made  to  ^  discourse  most  elo- 
quent music :' — 

•  0  why  was  England  "  merrie  "  called,  I  pray  you,  tell  me  why  ? — 
Because  Old  England  merry  was  in  merry  times  gone  by  ! 
She  knew  no  dearth  of  honest  mirth  to  cheer  both  son  and  sire, 
But  kept  it  up  o'er  wassail  cup  around  the  Christmas  fire. 
When  fields  were  dight  with  blossoms  white,  and  leaves  of  lively  green. 
The  May-pole  rear'd  its  flowery  head,  and  dancing  round  were  seen 
A  youthful  band,  joined  hand  in  hand,  with  shoon  and  kirtle  trim. 
And  softly  rose  the  melody  of  Flora's  morning  hymn. 

Herffarlands,  too,  of  varied  hue  the  merry  milkmaid  wove, 
And  Jack  the  Piper  caprioled  within  his  dancing  grove ; 
Will,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Little  John,  with  Robin  Hood  their  king, 
Bold  Foresters !  blythe  choristers !  made  vale  and  mountain  rmg. 

On  every  spray  blooms  lovely  May,  and  balmy  zephyrs  breathe— 

Ethereal  splendour  all  above !  and  beauty  all  beneatn ! 

The  cuckoo's  song  the  woods  among  sounds  sweetly  as  of  old ; 

As  bright  and  warm  the  sunbeamsiine— and  why  should  hearts  grow  cold? 


CHAPTER  n. 


'  The  flow'ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primroee.' 
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^  A  sad  theme  to  a  mexry  tune !  But  had  not  May  another  holi- 
day maker  %  when  the  compassionate  Mrs.  Montague  walked  forth 
from  her  hall  and  bower  to  greet  with  a  smile  of  welcome  her  gro- 
tesque visitor,  the  poor  little  sweep.' 

Thy  hand,  Eugenie,  for  those  gentle  words  1  Elia  would  have 
taken  thee  to  his  neart.  Be  the  turf  that  lies  lightly  on  his  breast 
as  verdant  as  the  bank  whereon  we  sit.  On  a  cold,  dark,  wintry 
morning,  he  had  too  often  been  disturbed  out  of  a  peaceful  slumber 
by  his  shrill,  mournful  cry ;  and  contrasting  his  own  warm  bed  of 
down  with  the  hard  pallet  from  which  the  soot^  little  chorister  had 
been  driven  at  that  untimely  hour,  he  vented  his  generous  indigna- 
tion ;  and  when  a  heart  so  tender  as  Elia's  could  feel  indignation,^ 
bitter  must  have  been  the  provocation  and  the  crime!  But  the 
sweep,  with  his  brilliant  white  teeth,  and  Sunday  washed  face,  is  for 
the  most  part  a  cheerful,  healthy-looking  being.  Not  so  the  squalid, 
decrepit  factory  lad,  broken-spirited,  overworked,  and  half-starved  I 
The  little  sweep,  in  process  of  time,  may  become  a  master  ^  chum* 
mie,'  and  have  (without  being  obliged  to  sweep  it,)  a  chimney  of 
his  own :  but  the  factory  lad  sees  no  prospect  of  ever  emerging  from 
his  heart-sickening  toil  and  hopeless  dependance  ;  he  feels  the  curse 
of  Gain  press  heavily  upon  him.  The  little  sweep  has  still  his 
merry  May-day,  with  its  jigs,  rough  music,  gingling  money-box, 
gilt-paper  cocked-hat,  and  fay  patchwork  paraphernalia*  All  days 
are  alike  to  the  factory  lad, — *  E'en  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath-day 
to  him.'    His  rest  will  be  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  ! 

Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  brace  the  nerves  and  diffuse  a 
healthful  glow  over  body  and  mind  than  outdoor  recreations.  What 
is  €nnui?  Fogs,  and  over-feeding,  content  grown  plethoric,  the 
lethargy  of  superabundance,  the  want  of  some  rational  pursuit,  and 
the  indisposition  to  seek  one.  What  its  cure  1 
•  Tin  health,  'tis  air,  'tis  exercise — 
Fling  bat  a  stone,  the  giant  dies  V 

The  money-ff rubber,  pent  up  in  a  close  city,  eating  the  bread  of 
carefulness,  and  with  the  fear  of  the  shop  always  before  his  eyes,  is 
not  industrious.  He  is  the  droning,  horse-in-a-mill  creature  of  habit, 
— like  a  certain  old  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  who  every  morning 
was  the  first  up  in  the  house,  and  good-for-nothing  afterwards.  A 
century  ago  the  advantages  of  early  rising  to  the  citizen  were  far 
more  numerous  than  at  present.  A  brisk  walk  of  ten  minutes 
brought  him  into  the  fields  from  almost  any  part  of  the  town ;  and 
•  after  luxuriating  three  or  four  miles  amidst  clover,  sorrel,  butter- 
cups, aye,  and  corn  to  boot !  the  fresh  breeze  of  mom,  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  pleasant  prospect,  would  inspire  happy 
thoughts :  and,  as  nothing  better  sharpens  the  appetite  than  these 
delightful  companions,  what  was  wantinff  but  a  substantial  break- 
fast to  prepare  him  for  the  business  of  tne  day  ?  For  this  certain 
frugal  houses  of  entertainment  were  established  in  the  rural  outskirts 
of  the  Metropolis,*  where  every  rooming, '  except  Sundays,  fine  tea, 

*  *  This  is  to  give  notice  to]  all  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  at  Spenoer's  oiiffinal 
Break&sting.Hnt,  between  Sir  Hugh  Middleton's  Head  and  St.  John  Street  ftoad, 
bj  the  New  River  side,  fronting  Sadler's  Wells,  may  be  had  eyeiy  morning,  except 
Sundays,  fine  tea,  supir,  bread,  butter,  and  milk,  at  fburpence  per  head ;  c«fiee  at 
threepenoe  a  dish.  And  in  the  afternoon,  tea,  sugar,  and  milk,  at  tiireepenoe  per 
head,  with  good  attendanoo.  Coacbea  nay  oomo  up  to  tbo  forthast  gardm^r 
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•agar,  bread,  gutter,  and  milk,'  might  be  bad  at  fourpenee  per 
head,  and  coffee  *  at  three  halfpence  a  dish.'  And  as  a  walk  in 
sammer  was  an  excellent  recruit  to  the  spirits  after  reasonable  toil, 
the  friendly  hand  that  lifted  the  latch  in  the  morning  repeated  the 
kind  office  at  evening  tide,  and  spread  before  him  those  refreshing 
elements  that  '  cheer,  but  not  inebriate with  the  harmless  addi- 
tion of  music  and  dancing.  Ale,  wine,  and  punch,  were  subse- 
quently included  in  the  bill  of  fare,  and  dramatic  representations. 
But  of  latter  years  the  town  has  walked  into  the  country,  and  the 
citizen  can  just  espy  at  a  considerable  distance  a  patch  of  flowery 
turf,  and  a  green  hill,  when  his  leisure  and  strength  are  exhausted, 
and  it  is  time  to  turn  homeward. 

The  north  side  of  London  was  famous  for  suburban  houses  of  en- 
tertainment. Midway  down  Gray's  Inn  Lane  stands  Town's  End 
Lane  (so  called  in  the  old  maps),  or  Elm  Street,  which  takes  its 
name  from  some  elms  that  once  grew  there.  To  the  right  is  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  on  its  summit  is  planted  a  little  hostelri%,  which  com- 
manded a  delightful  prospect  of  fields,  that  are  now  annihilated ; 
their  site,  and  our  sight,  being  profaned  by  the  House  of  Correction 
and  the  Treadmill  I  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  Warner  Street, 
which  the  lover  of  old  English  ballad  poetry  and  music  will  never 
pass  without  a  sigh  ;  for  there,  while  the  town  were  applauding  his 
dramatic  drolleries,  and  his  beautiful  songs  charmed  alike  the  hnmble 
and  the  refined,  their  author,  Henry  Carey,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
destroyed  himself.*  Close  by  stood  the  old  Bath  House,  which  was 
built  over  a  Cold  Spring  by  one  Walter  Baynes,  in  1697.t  The  house 
is  razed  to  the  ground,  but  the  spring  remains.  A  few  paces  for- 
ward is  the  Lord  Cobham's  Head,t  transmogrified  into  a  modem 

next  to  the  bridge  in  St.  John  Street  Poad,  near  Sadler*!  Wells  back  gate. — ^Nete. 
Ladies,  &c.  are  desired  to  take  notice  that  there  is  another  person  set  up  in  opposi. 
tion  to  me,  the  next  door,  which  is  a  brick.house,  and  faces  the  little  by  the 
Sir  Hugh  Middlcton*s,  and  therefore  mistaken  for  mine;  bat  mine  is  the  lUtU 
hoarded  place  by  the  river  side,  and  m j  back  door  faces  the  same  as  nsual :  for 


I  am  not  dead,  I  am  not  gone, 

Nor  liquors  du  I  sell ; 
But,  as  at  first,  I  still  go  on, 

Ladies,  to  use  you  well. 

No  passage  to  my  hut  I  have. 

The  nver  runs  before ; 
Therefore  your  care  I  humbly  crave, 
Pray  don*t  mistake  my  door. 

Tours  to  serve. 


•October  4, 1743. 

t  According  to  tradition,  this  was  once  the  bath  of  Nell  Gwynn.  In  Bmjnes's 
Ro^,  close  by,  lived  for  many  years  the  celebrated  clown  Joe  Grimaldi. 

t  *  SiRf-— Coming  to  my  lodging  in  Islington,  1  called  at  the  Lord  Cobham's  Head, 
in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  to  drink  some  of  their  beer,  which  I  had  often  heard  to  be  the 
finest,  strongest,  and  most  pleasant  in  London,  where  I  found  a  very  handsome 
house,  good  accommodation,  and  pleasantly  situated.  I  afterwards  walked  in  the 
garden,  where  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  a  very  handsome  grove  of  trees,  with 
gravel  walks,  and  finely  illuminated,  to  please  the  company  that  should  honour 
them  with  drinking  a  tankard  of  beer,  which  is  threepence.  There  will  be  good 
attendance,  and  music  of  all  sorts,  both  vocal  and  instromental,  and  will  begin  th|s 
day,  be'mg  the  lOth  of  August 

*Not€.  In  seeing  this  great  preparation,  I  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
me  to  inform  my  fellow.oitizens  and  othen,  that  they  may  distingoisb  this  place 


Daily  AdttertiieTt  May  6, 1745. 


S.  SpENcnu* 
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temple  for  tippliibg ;  its  shady  gravel  walks,  handsome  grore  of 
trees,  and  green  bowling  alleys,  are  long  since  destroyed.  Its  op- 
posite neighbour  was  (for  not  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  building  re- 
mains) the  Sir  John  Oldcastle,*  where  the  weary  wayfarer  was  in- 
vited to  regale  upon  moderate  terms.  Show-booths  were  erected 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  for  Merry- Andrews  and  morrice- 
dancers.  Onward  was  the  Ducking  Pond  ^^^y  proceeding  in  al- 
most a  straight  line  towards  '  Old  Iseldon,'  were  the  London  Spa, 
originally  built  in  1206 ;  Phillips's  New  Wells  ^  the  New  Red  Lion 

from  many  pretended  concerts,  which  are  nothing  but  noise  and  nonsenie,  in  partkm- 
lar  one  that  is  rightly  styled  the  Hog-Concert, 

*  I  am  yours, 

Daily  Advertiser,  9th  August,  1742.  •  Tom  Freiman.* 

August,  1742,  and  August,  1840  !  *  Look  hero  upon  this  picture,  and  on  that 
dusty,  densely-populated  dutriot,  which  is  now  presented  to  the  view  ! 

*  '  Sir, — A  few  days  ago  I  was  invited  bj  the  calness  and  serenity  of  the 
•Toning  to  make  a  little  excursion  into  the  fields.  As  I  was  returning  borne,  being 
in  a  gay  humour,  I  stopt  a  little  at  a  booth  near  Sir  John  Oldcastle's,  to  hear  the 
rhetoric  of  Mr.  Andrew.  He  used  so  much  eloquence  to  persuade  his  auditors  to 
walk  in,  that  I  (with  many  others)  went  to  see  the  entertainment  he  mentioned  ; 
and  1  assure  you,  sir,  I  never  was  more  agreeably  amused  than  with  the  perform- 
ances of  three  men,  who  call  themselves  the  Bath  Morrice-Dancers,  They  showed 
so  many  astonishing  feats  of  strength  and  activity,  so  many  amazing  transforma- 
tions (if  I  may  bo  allowed  to  use  the  expression),  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  most 
lively  imagination  to  form  an  adequate  idea  thereof.  As  the  jPatVs  are  coming  on, 
I  presume  these  admirable  artists  will  be  engaged  by  somebody  to  entertain  the 
town  ;  and  I  assure  yoor  readers  they  cant  spend  an  hour  more  agreeably  than  in 
seeing  the  performances  of  these  wonderful  men. 

Daily  Advertiser,  21th  July,  1743.  I.am,  Ac* 

t  Sea  a  very  rare  print,  intituled  *  A  new  and  exact  prospect  of  the  Korth  side  of 
the  City  of  London,  taken  from  the  Upper  Pond,  nesLt  Islington.  Printed  and  sold 
by  Thomas  Bakewell,  Print  and  Map-setler,  over  against  Birching  Lane,  Comhill, 
August  5,  1730.*  *  Because  I  dwell  at  Hogsden,  I  shall  keep  company  with  none 
but  the  archers  of  Finsbury,  or  the  citizens  that  come  arducking  to  Islington  Ponds.* 
Master  Stephen,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 

t'By  a  company  of  English,  French,  and  Germans,  at  Phillips*s  New  Wells, 
near  the  London  Spa,  Clerkenwell,  20th  August,  1743. 

•  This  evening,  and  during  the  Summer  Season,  will  bo  performed  several  new 
exercises  of  Rope-dancing,  Tumbling,  Vaulting,  Equilibres,  Ladder-dancing,  and 
Balancing,  by  Madame  Herman,  Sampson  B^getzi,  Monsiecu' German,  and  Mon- 
sieur Dominique ;  with  a  new  Grand  Dance,  called  Apollo  and  Daphne,  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Lebrune,  Mr.  Shawford,  Mrs.  Morris,  and  others ;  singing  by  Mrs. 
Phillips  and  Mrs.  Jackson  ;  likewise  the  extraordinary  performance  of  Herr  Von 
Eeokenberg,  who  imitates  the  lark,  thrush,  blackbird,  goldfinch,  canary.bird,  fla. 
geolet,  and  German  flute ;  a  Sailor's  Dance  by  Mr.  Phillips  ;  and  Monsieur  Domi- 
nique flies  through  a  hogshead,  and  forces  both  heads  out.  To  which,  by  particular 
desire.  The  Harlot's  Progress.  The  character  of  Harlequin  by  Mr.  Phillips  ;  Miss 
Bjtty,  by  Mrs.  Phillips.  Also,  an  exact  representation  of  the  late  glorious  battle 
and  victory  gained  over  the  French  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  with 
the  taking  of  the  White  Household  Standard  by  the  Scots  Greys,  and  blowing  up 
the  bridge,  and  destroying  and  drowning  most  part  of  the  French  army.  To  begin 
every  evening  at  five  o'clock.  Every  one  will  be  admitted  for  a  pint  of  wine,  as 
usual.' 

Mahommed  Caratha,  the  Grand  Turk,  performed  here  his  *  Surprising  Equilibres 
on  the  Slack  Rope.* 

In  after  years,  the  imitations  of  Herr  Von  Eeckenberg  were  emulated  by  James 
Boswell.   ( Bozzy  I) 

«  A  great  many  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Blair  and  I  (Boswell)  were  sitting  toge- 
ther in  the  pit  of  Dmry  Lane  Playhoose,  in  a  wild  f^reak  of  youthful  eztravaganoe, 
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Cockpit  the  Mulberry  Gardens  ;t  the  Shakspeare's  Head  TaTera 
and  Jabilee  Gardens  the  New  Tanbridge  Wella,$  a  fashioitaUe 
momiog  loange  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  daring  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton's  Head  ;  the  Par- 
thing  rie  House  ;||  and  Sadler's  Music  House  and  '  Sweet  WeUs.*^ 

I  entertained  the  audience  prodigiously  by  '  imitating  tho  lowing*  of  a  cow.  Tbe 
nnivenal  ery  of  the  galleriei  was,  *  Encore  the  cow  !*  In  the  pride  of  my  hemrt  I 
attempted  imitations  of  some  other  animals,  but  with  ^i^ery  inferior  efiect.  Mj  ra. 
Tered  friend,  anxious  for  mv  fame,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  eamestoeaa, 
addressed  me  thus,  **  My  dear  sir,  I  would  confine  myself  to  the  cow  !'*  ' 

*  *  At  the  New  Red  Lion  Cockpit,  near  the  Old  London  Spaw,  Clerkenwell,  this 
present  Monday,  being  the  12th  July.  1731,  will  be  seen  the  Royal  Sport  of  Cock- 
fiffhting,  for  two  guineas  a-battle.  To-morrow  l>eginB  the  match  for  four  gaineaa 
a-iMittle.  and  twenty  guineas  the  old  battle,  and  continues  all  the  week,  beginning  at 
four  o'clock.' 

t«  Mulberry  Gardens,  Clerkenwell. — The  gloomy  clouds  that  obscured  the  sea- 
son,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  vanished,  and  nature  once  more  shines  with  a  benign  and 
cheerful  influence.  The  proprietor,  therefore,  has  exerted  his  utmost  skiD  and 
endeavour  to  entertain  those  who  will  do  him  the  favour  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and* 
charmed  by  your  smiles,  equally  as  by  the  serenity  of  the  weather,  invites  all  whose 
business  will  not  permit  them  to  partake  of  any  other  further  from  town  to  share  of 
his  diversions,  the  most  genuine  and  innocent  of  themselves.  Come,  then,  yehoaoat 
sons  of  trade  and  indust^,  after  the  fatigues  of  a  well-spent  day,  and  taate  of  our 
rural  pleasures  !  Ye  sons  of  care,  here  throw  aside  your  burden  !  Ye  toUj  Bac* 
chanalians,  here  regale,  and  toast  your  rosy  god  beneath  the  verdant  brancbea  7  Ye 
gentle  lovers,  here,  to  soft  sounds  of  harmony,  breathe  out  your  sighs,  till  the  cruel 
fair-  one  listens  to  the  voice  of  love !  Ye  who  delight  in  feats  of  war,  and  are  anxioos 
for  our  heroes  abroad,  in  mimic  fires  here  see  their  ardour  displayed  *.  The  pleas- 
ing variety  will  aflford  some  diversion  to  persons  of  every  kind. 

*  Note.  The  proprietor  being  informed  that  it  is  a  general  complaint  against  othera 
who  offer  the  like  entertainments,  that  if  the  gentle  zephyrs  blow  ever  so  little,  the 
company  are  in  danger  of  havin?  their  viands  fanned  away,  through  the  thinness  of 
their  consistence,  promises  that  his  shall  be  of  such  solidity  as  to  resist  the  air  V — 
Dailff  Advertiser,  July  8,  1745. 

The  latter  part  of  this  picturesque  and  poetical  advertisement  b  a  sly  hit  at  what, 
par  excellence,  are  called  *  Vauxhall  slices.' 

Un  1743,  the  public  were  entertained  at  the  *  Shakspeare's  Head,  near  the  New 
Wells,  Clerkenwell,'  with  refreshments  of  all  sorts,  and  music ;  *  the  harpsichord 
being  placed  in  so  judicious  a  situation,  that  the  whole  company  cannot  fail  of  eqnalljr 
receiving  the  benefit.'  In  1770,  Mr.  Tonas  exhibited  *  a  great  and  pleasing  variety 
of  performances,  in  a  commodious  apartment,'  up  one  pair. 

§  These  once  beautiful  tea-gardens  (we  remember  them  as  such)  were  formerly  in 
high  repute.  In  1733,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline 
frequented  them  in  the  summer  time,,for  the  purpose  of  drinking  the  waters.  They 
have  furnished  a  subject  for  pamphlets,  poems,  phLTs,  songs,  and  medical  treatises^ 
by  Ned  Ward,  George  Colman  the  elder,  Bickham,  Dr.  Hu^h  Smith,  dus.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  them  but  the  original  chalybeate  spring,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
an  obscure  nook,  amidst  a  poverty.struck  and  squalid  rookery  of  misery  and  vice. 

11  Farthing  Pie  Houses  were  common  in  the  outskirts  uf  London  a  oentorj  ago. 
Their  fragrance  caught  the  sharp-set  citizen  by  the  nose,  and  led  him  in  by^  that 
prominent  member  to  feast  on  their  savoury  fare.  One  jolitary  Farthing  Pie  EUnms 
(the  Green  Man)  still  stands  near  Portland  Road,  on  the  way  to  Paddington. 

T  Originally  a  chalybeate  spring,  then  a  music-house,  and  afterwards  a  '  theatre 
royal Cheesecakes,  pipes,  wine,  and  punch,  were  formerly  part  of  the  entertain, 
mant. 

*  If  at  Sadler's  sweet  Wells  the  wine  should  be  thick, 
The  cheesecakes  be  sour,  or  Miss  Wilkinson  sick. 
If  the  fiime  of  tho  pipe  should  prove  pow'rful  in  June, 
Or  the  tumblers  be  lame,  or  the  bells  out  of  tune, 
We  hope  you  will  call  at  our  warehouse  at  Drury, — 
We've  a  curious  assortment  of  goods,  I  assure  you.' 

FooTB's  Pro2o^  ioAllmae  Wtmigf  1761. 
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A  little  to  the  left  were  Merlin's  Cave,  Ba^igge  Welli,*  the  Eng- 
lish Grotto  (which  stood  near  the  New  River  Water-works  in  the 
fields),  and,  farther  in  advance.  White  Condnit  House.f  Passing  by 
the  Old  Red  Lion,  bearing  the  date  of  1415,  and  since  brightened  op 
with  some  regard  to  the  taste  of  ancient  times ;  and  the  Angel,— now 
a  fallen  one  ! — a  hage  structure,  the  architecture  of  which  is  any. 
thing  but  angelic,  having  risen  on  its  rains, — ^we  enter  Islington,  de* 
scribed  by  Goldsmith  as  '  a  pretty  and  neat  town.'  In  ancient  times 
it  was  not  unknown  to  fame. 

*  What  village  can  boast  like  fair  IsIin^D  town 
Such  time-honoured  worthies,  such  ancient  renown  ? 
Here  jolly  Queen  Bess,  after  flirtinir  with  Leicester, 
^  Undumptsh'd  herself  wiih  Dick  Tarleton  her  jester. 

Here  gaUant  gay  Essex,  and  burly  Lord  Burlei^^, 
Sat  late  at  their  revels,  and  came  to  them  early ; 
Here  honest  Sir  John  took  his  ease  at  his  inn — 
Bardolph's  proboscis,  and  Jack's  double  chin  ! 

Here  Finsbury  archers  disported  and  quaffed, 
Here  Raleigh  the  brave  took  his  pipe  and  his  draught ; 
Here  the  Eniffht  of  St.  John  pledged  the  Highbury  Monk, 
Till  both  to  their  pallets  reeled  piously  drunk.'t 


Its  rurml  vicinity  made  it  a  great  faTonrite  with  the  pl&j*going  and  punch-drinking 
citizenf .   See  Hogarth's  print  of  *  Evening.' 

•  A  New  SoDg  on  Sadler's  Welif,  wt  by  Mr.  Brett,  1740. 

At  eve,  when  Sylvan's  thady  scene 
Is  clad  with  spreading  branches  green, 
And  varied  sweets  alTround  displayed. 
To  grace  the  pleasant  flow*ry  meads. 
For  those  who^re  willing  joys  to  taste. 
Where  pleasures  flow,  and  blessings  last. 
And  god  of  Health  with  transport  dwells. 
Most  all  repair  to  Sadler's  Wells. 

The  pleasant  streams  of  Middleton 

In  gentle  mnrmiirs  glide  along. 

In  which  the  sporting  fishes  phy. 

To  close  each  weary  sammor's  day  ; 

And  music's  charms  in  lulling  sounds 

Of  mirth  and  harmony  abounds  ; 

WhHe  nymphs  and  swains,  with  beaoz  and  bellas. 

All  praUe  the  joys  of  Sadler's  Wells.* 

*  Once  ibo  reputed  residence  of  Nell  Gwynn,  which  makes  the  tradition  of  her 
Tisiting  the  *  Old  Bath  House'  more  than  probable.  For  upwards  of  a  century  it 
has  been  a  noted  place  of  entertainment.  'Tts  now  almost  a  ruin  I  Fan  we  to  its 
brighter  days,  as  sung  in  the  *  Sunday  Ramble,'  1778  ; — 

*  Salubrious  waters,  tea,  and  wine. 
Here  you  may  have,  and  also  dine  ; 
But  as  ye  through  the  gardens  rove. 
Beware,  fond  youths,  Uie  darts  of  love  !* 

t  So  called  after  an  ancient  conduit  that  once  stood  hard  by.  Goldsmith,  in  the 
•  Citizen  of  the  World,'  celebrates  the  <  hot  rolls  and  butter'  of  White  Conduit 
House.  Thither  himself  and  a  few  friends  would  repair  to  tea,  after  having  dined 
at  Hiffhbury  Bam.  A  supper  at  the  Grecian,  or  Temple  Exchange  Coffeehouses, 
closed  the  *  Shoemaker's  Holiday*  of  this  exquisite  English  Classic,— this  gentto 
and  benignant  spirit ! 

t  •  The  Islington  Gariand.* 
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In  ^  The  Walks  of  Islington  and  Mogadon,  with  the  Hamoim  of 
Wood  Street  Compter,'  a  comedy,  by  Thomas  Jordon,  1641,  the 
scene  is  laid  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  Islington  ;  and  the  prologue 
celebrates  its  '  bottle-beer,  cream  and  (gooseberry)  fools  and  the 
^  Merry  Milkmaid  of  Islington,  or  the  Rambling  Gallant  defeated,' 
a  comedy,  1680,  is  another  proof  of  its  popularity.  Poor  Robin,  in 
his  almanac,  1676,  says, 

*  At  Islinf^ton 

A  fair  they  hold, 
Where  cakes  and  ale 

Are  to  be  sold. 
At  High^te  and 

At  Holloway 
The  like  is  kept 

Here  every  day. 
At  Totnam  Court 

And  Kentish  Town, 
And  all  those  places 

Up  and  down.' 

Drunken  Bamaby  notices  some  of  gits  inns.  Sir  William  d'Ave- 
nant,  describing  the  amusements  of  the  citizens  during  the  long  vaca- 
tion, makes  a  '  husband  gray'  ask, 

*  Where's  Dame  ?  (quoth  he.)   Quoth  son  of  shop, 
She's  gone  her  cake  in  milk  to  sop. — 
Ho  !  ho  ! — to  Islington — enough  !' 

Bonnel  Thornton,  in  *  The  Connoisseur,'  speaks  of  the  citizens 
smoking  their  pipes  and  drinking  their  ale  at  Islington  j  and  Sir 
William  Wealthy  exclaims  to  his  money-getting  brother,  *What, 
old  boy,  times  are  changed  since  the  date  of  thy  indentures,  when  the 
sleek  crop-eared  'prentice  used  to  dangle  after  his  mistress,  with  the 
great  Bible  under  his  arm,  to  St.  Bride's  on  a  Sunday,  bring  home 
the  text,  repeat  the  divisions  of  the  discourse,  dine  at  twelve,  and 
regale  upon  a  gaudy  day  with  buns  and  beer  at  Islingion  or  Mile- 
end.'* 

Among  its  many  by-gone  houses  of  entertainment,  the  Three  Hats 
has  a  double* claim  upon  our  notice.  It  was  the  arena  where  those 
.  celebrated  masters,  Johnson,t  Price,  Sampson,j:  and  Coningham  ex- 
hibited their  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  the  scene  of  Mr.  Mawworm's 
early  backslidings.  «  I  used  to  go,'  (says  that  regenerated  ranter  to 
old  Lady  Lambert,)  '  every  Sunday  evening  to  the  Three  Hats  at 
Islington  j  it's  a  public  house  ;  mayhap  your  Ladyship  may  know 
it.  1  was  a  great  lover  of  skittles,  too :  but  now  I  can't  bear  them.' 
At  Dobney's  Jubilee  Gardens  (now  entirely  covered  with  mean  ho- 

•  «  The  Minor,*  Act  I. 
^JJ^^^^  exhibited  in  1758,  and  Price  at  about  the  eame  time,— Coninffhtm  in 
1773.    Price  amassed  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  by  his  eninurements  at 
home  and  abroad. 

t  *  Horsemanship,  April  29,  1767. 
Mr.  Sampson  will  begrin  his  famous  feats  of  horsemanship  next  Monday,  at  a  eom- 
modioTO  place  built  for  that  pmpose  in  a  field  adjoining  the  Three  Hats  at  Islington 
where  he  mtends  to  continue  his  performance  during  the  summer  season  The 
doors  to  be  opened  at  four,  and  Mr.  Sampson  wUl  mount  at  five.  Admittance,  one 
lilii^^T  n  ^  P''*'^  ^""^  ?^  ""^^^^  en  wed  for  the  entertainment  of  thoMi 
ladies  and  genUemen  who  are  pleased  to  honour  him  with  their  company.* 
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Tela),  Daniel  Wildmtn*  perfonned  equestrian  exercises ;  and^  that  no 
lack  of  entertainment  might  he  found  in  this  once  merry  village,  '  a 
new  hooth,  near  Islington  Turnpike,  for  tricks  and  mummery,  was 
erected  in  Septemher,  1767 ;  ^  an  insignificant  erection,  calculated 
totally  for  the  lowest  classes,  inferior  artisans,  superh  apprentices, 
and  journeymen.'!    It  may  not  he  out  of  place  to  mention,  that 

*  the  PantheonJ  in  Spa  Fields,^  near  Islington,'  was  opened  in  1770 
for  the  sale  of  tea,  coffee,  wine,  punch,  &c.,  a  '  tester'  heing  the  price 
of  admission  to  the  promenade  and  galleries.  It  was  eventually 
turned  to  a  very  different  use,  and  converted  into  a  lay  chapel  hy 
the  late  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

But  hy  far  the  most  interesting  ancient  hostelrie  that  has  submit- 
ted to  the  demolishing  mania  for  improvement  is  the  Old  Queen's 
Head,  formerly  situate  in  the  Lower  Street,  Islington*  This  stately 
edifice  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  ancient  domestic 
architecture  in  England.  Under  its  venerable  roof  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, it  is  said,  ^  puffed  his  pipe  $'  and  might  not  Jack  Falstaff  have 

•  'The  Bees  on  Horseback  T  At  the  Jubflee  Gardens,  Dobney's,  1772.  'Da- 
niel Wildmaji  rides,  slanding  upright,  one  foot  on  the  saddle,  and  the  other  on  the 
horse's  neck,  with  a  carious  mask  of  bees  on  his  face.  Ho  also  rides,  standing  up. 
right  on  the  saddle,  with  the  bridle  in  his  mouth,  and,  by  firing  a  pistol,  makes  one 
part  of  the  bees  march  over  a  table,  and  the  other  part  swarm  in  the  air,  and  return 
to  their  proper  places  again.' 

t  Animadvcrtor's  Letter  to  the  Printer  of  tho?Daily  Advertiser,  21st  September, 
1767. 

X  August  22d,  1770,  Mr.  Craven  stated  in  an  advertisement,  that  he  had  *  ei. 
tablished  rules  for  the  strictest  maintenance  of  order'  at  the  Pantheon.  How  far 
this  was  true,  the  following  letter  *  To  the  Printer  of  the  St.  James's  Chronicle* 
will  show ! — 

*  SiK, — Happening  to  dine  last  Sunday  with  a  friend  in  the  city,  after  coming 
from  chureh,  the  weather  being  very  inviting,  we  took  a  walk  as  far  as  Islington.  In 
our  return  homo  towards  Cold  Bath  Fields,  we  stept  in  out  of  mere  cariosity,  to 
Tiew  the  Pantheon  there ;  but  such  a  scene  of  disorder,  riot  and  confusion  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  on  my  entrance,  that  I  was  just  turning  on  my  heel  in  order  to 
quit  it,  when  ray  friend  observing  to  me  that  we  might  as  well  have  something  for 
our  money  (for  the  doorkeeper  obliged  each  of  us  to  deposit  a  U»ter  before  he 
granted  us  admittance),  I  acquiesced  in  his  proposal,  and  became  one  of  the  giddy 
multitude.  I  soon,  however,  repented  of  my  choice ;  for,  besides  having  our  sides 
almost  squeezed  toprcther,  we  were  in  danger  every  minute  of  being  scalded  by  the 
boiling  water  which  the  officious  Mercuries  were  circulating  with  the  utmost  expe. 
dition  through  their  respective  districts.  We  therefore  began  to  look  out  for  some 
place  to  sit  down  in,  which  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  at  length  procured,  and 
producing  our  tickets,  were  served  with  twelve-penny-worth  of  punch.  Being 
seated  towards  the  front  of  one  of  the  galleries,  I  had  now  a  better  opportunity  of 
viewing  this  dissipated  scene.  The  male  part  of  the  company  eeemeci  to  consist 
chiefly  of  city  apprentices,  and  the  lower  class  of  tradesmen.  The  ladies,  who  con. 
stituted  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly,  seemed  most  of  them  to  be  pupils 
of  the  Cyprian  goddess,  and  I  was  sometimes  accosted  with,  *  Prav,  sir,  will  you  treat 
me  with  a  dish  of  tea  T  Of  all  the  tea-houses  in  the  environs  of  Londoi^  the  most 
exceptionable  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  in  is  the  Pantheon.  \ 

*  I  am,  sir,  your  constant  reader, 

•  Chiswick,  May  5,  1772.'  •  Speculatoe. 

The  above  is  a  vei7  curious  picture  of  a  tea-house,  of  which  little  or  nothing  i' 
known. 

i  Spa.Kields  (like  *  Jack  Flankett's  Common,'  the  site  of  Dalby  Terrace,  Isling. 
ton)  was  famous  for  duck-hunting,  bull-baiting,  and  other  low  sports.  *  On  Wed. 
nesday  last,  two  women  fought  for  a  new  shift  valued  at  half-a-guinea,  in  the  Spaw. 
Fields  near  Islmgton.  The  battle  was  won  bv  a  woman  called  Brwing  Peg^  ybo' 
beat  her  antagonist  in{a  terrible  manner.'— 22d  June,  1768. 
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taken  hie  ease  there,  when  ke  joomeyed  to  etring  a  bow  with  the 
Finsbnry  archers  %   For  many  years  it  was  a  pleasant  retreat  for 

retired  citizens,  who  quaffed  their  nut-brown  beneath  its  primi- 
tive porch,  and  indulged  in  reminiscences  of  the  olden  time.  Thi- 
ther would  little  Quick,  King  George  the  Third's  fayourite  actor, 
resort,  to  drink  cold  punch,  and  ^  babble'  of  his  theatrical  contem- 
poraries. Plays*  were  formerly  acted  there.  On  Monday,  October 
19,  1829,  it  was  razed  to  the  ground,  to  make  room  for  a  misahi^pea 
mass  of  modem  masonry.  The  oak  parlour  has  been  preserred  from 
the  wreck,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  the  antiquary.  Canonbury 
Tavern  and  Highbury  Bam  still  maintain  their  festive  honours. 
Farther  a  field  are  the  Sluice,  or  Eel-pie  House  ;  Copenhagen  House ; 
Homsey-wood  House,  formerly  the  hunting  seat  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  Chalk  Farm  ;  Jack  Straw's  Castle ;  the  Spaniards,  as  yet 
undefiled  by  pitiful  prettinesses  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  affording 
a  delightful  opportunity  of  enjoying  pure  air  and  pastime.  The  ca- 
nonised Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Mademoiselle  St.  Agnes  hare  each 
their  wells.  W  hat  perambulator  of  the  suburbs  but  knows  St.  Chad, 
in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  St.  Agnes  le  Clair,t  at  Hoxtoni  Pancras^ 
and  Hampstead  Wells,  renowned  for  their  salubrious  waters,  are 
dried  up.  Though  the  two  latter  were  professed  marts  for  aqua 
pura^  liquids  more  exhilarating  were  provided  for  those  who  relished 
stronger  stimulants.  We  may  therefore  fairly  assume  that  John 
Bull  anciently  travelled  northward  ho !  when  he  rambled  abroad  for 
recreation. 

As  population  increased,  houses  of  entertainment  multiplied  to 

*  The  following  cnrioiu  *  Old  Qaeen*B  Head'  play.bill,  temp.  George  the  Seeond , 
k  prwuiiMd  to  be  uniqae  * — 

-  G.  IL  R. 

By  a  Company  of  Comedians,  at  the  Queen*!  Head,  in  the 

Lower  Street,  Islington. 
This  present  erening  will  be  acted  a  Tragedy,  called  the 
Fair  Penitent 
Sciolto,  Mr.  Malone. — Horatio,  Mr.  Johnson. 
Altamont,  Mr.  Jones. — Lothario,  Mr.  Dunn. 
Roeano,  Mr.  Harris. — Calista,  Mrs.  Harmaa. 
LaTinia,  Mrs.  Maione.r— Loeilla,  Miss  Piatt. 
To  which  will  be  added,  a  Farce  called  The  Lying  Valet. 
Prices— Pit,  8». ;  Gallery,  U.   To  begin  at  7  o»clock.» 

t  Whit,  in  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  promises  h\i  company  with  a  clean  glaas, 
washed  with  the  water  of  Agrtet  U  Clare, 

t  *  At  f^ward  Martin's,  at  the  Homes  at  Pancrass,  is  that  most  ezcelleot  wator, 
highly  approved  of  by  the  most  eminent  physician,  and  found  by  bng  experience  to 
be  a  powerful  antidote  against  rising  of  the  vapours,  also  against  the  stone  and 
gravel.  It  likewise  cleanses  the  body,  purifies  and  sweetens  the  blood,  and  is  a 
general  and  sovereign  help  to  nature.  I  shall  open  on  Whitson. Monday,  the  24th 
of  May,  1697 ;  and  there  will  be  likewise  dancing  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  all 
the  summer  season  at  the  place  aforesaid.  The  poor  may  drink  the  waters  gimtia.' 
Then  follow  sixteen  lines  of  rhyme  in  praise  of  *  this  noble  water,'  and  inviting 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  drink  of  it  Of  this  rare  hand-bill  no  oUier  oopj  is 
known. 

'  And  although  this  place  (Pancras)  1^  as  it  were  forsaken  of  all,  and  true  men 
seldome  frequent  the  same  but  on  devyne  occasions,  yet  it  is  visyted  and  usually 
haunted  of  roages,  vagabondes,  harlettes  and  theeves,  who  assemble  not  ther  to 
pray,  but  to  wayte  for  praye,  and  manie  fall  into  their  handea  clothed,  that  are  fflad 
whA  they  are  escaped  naked.  Walke  not  ther  too  late.'— jSWeaZt  BriUtmnm  fmn. 
by  John  Norden,  MS.  1594. 
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meet  the  demand.  South,  east,  and  wett  they  rose  at  eonyenient 
distances,  within  the  reach  of  a  short  stage,  and  a  long  pair  of  legs* 
Apollo  Gardens,  St.  George's  Fields;  Bohemia's  Head,  Tamham 
Ghreen ;  Gnper's  Gardens,  Lamheth ;  China  Hall,  Rotherhithe  ;  Dog 
and  Duck,  St.  George's  Fields;  Cherry  Grardens  Bowling-green, 
Rotherhithe;  Cumberland  Gardens,  Yauxhall;  Spa  Gardens,  Ber- 
mondsey;  Finch's  Grotto  Gardens,  St.  George's  Fields;  Smith's 
Tea  Gardens,  Vauxhall ;  Kendal  House,  Isleworth ;  New  Wells, 
Goodman's  Fields;  Marble  Hall,  Yauxhall;  Staton^s  Tea-House,  op- 

Sosite  Mary-le-bone  Gardens;  the  Queen's  Head  and  Artichoke, 
[ary-le-bone  Fields ;  Ruckholt  House,  in  Essex,  of  which  facetious 
Jemmy  Worsdale  was  the  Apollo ;  Old  Chelsea  Bun-house  ;  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Cheese  cake  House,  in  Hyde  Park ;  the  Star  and  Garter 
Tavern,*  and  Don  Saltero's  Coffeehouse,!  Chelsea ;  Mary-le  bone 
and  Ranelagh  Gardens ;  and  the  illuminated  saloons  and  groves  of 
Vauxhall.  These,  and  many  others,  bear  testimony  to  the  growing 
spirit  of  national  jollity  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  How  few  now  remain,  '  the  sad  historians  of  the  pensive 
tale,'  of  their  bygone  merriments ! 

*  *  Star  and  Garter  Tavern,  Chelsea,  1763.  Mr.  Lowe  wiS  display  bis  aneoto- 
mon  abilitiet  with  watches,  letters^  rings,  swords,  cards,  and  enchanted  ek>ek,  whieh 
absolutely  tells  the  thoughts  of  any  person  in  the  company.  The  astonishing 
Little  Man,  only  four  inches  high,  pays  his  respects  to  the  company,  and  vanishes 
in  a  flash  of  fire.  Mr.  Lowe  commands  nine  lighted  ckndles  to  fl^  from  the  table 
to  the  top  of  the  ceiling  I   Added,  a  grand  entertainment,  with  musick  and  dancing, 

t  The  great  attraction  of  Don  Saltero's  Coffeehouse  was  its  collection  of  rarities, 
a  catalogue  of  which  was  published  as  a  guide  to  the  visitors.  It  comprehends  al- 
most every  description  of  curiosity,  natural  and  artificial.  'Tigers'  tusks;  the 
Pope's  candle ;  tfte  skeleton  of  a  Goinea-pig ;  a  fly-cap  monkey ;  a  piece  of  the 
true  Cross ;  the  Four  Evangelists'  heads  cut  on  a  cherry-stone ;  the  King  of  Ms- 
rocco's  tobacco-pipe ;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  pincushion;  Queen  Eliaaheth's  prayet- 
book ;  a  pair  of  Non's  stockings ;  Job's  ears,  which  grow  on  a  tree ;  a  frog  in  a 
tobacco  stopper,'  and  five  hundred  more  odd  relics !  The  Don  had  a  rival,  a»  ap. 
pears  by  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  Rarities  to  be  seen  at  Adams's,  at  the  Roval  Swan, 
in  Kingsland  Road,  leading  from  Shorediteh  Church,  1756.'  Mr.  Adams  ezbi. 
bited,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  curiouis  *  Miss  Jenny  Cameron's  shoes ;  Adam's 
eldest  daughter's  hat ;  the  heart  of  the  famous  Bess  Adams,  that  was  handed  at 
Tyburn  with  lawyer  Carr,  January  18,  1736.7 ;  Sir  Walter  RaleigVs  tc^acco. 
pipe ;  Vicar  of  Bray's  clogs ;  engine  to  shell  green  pease  with  ;  teeth  that  grew  fai 
»  fish's  belly ;  Black  Jack's  ribs ;  the  very  comb  that  Abraham  combed  me  sen 
Isaac  and  Jacob's  head  with ;  Wat  Tyler's  spurs ;  rope  that  cured  Captain  Lowry 
of  the  head^ach,  tooth.ach,  ear-ach,  and  belly-ach ;  Adam's  key  of  the  fore  and 
back  door  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  &c.  &c.'  These  are  only  a  few  out  of  five  hoiu 
drod  others  equally  niarveDous.   Is  this  strange  catalogue  a  quiz  on  Don  Saltero  T 
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(From  the  Geinian») 


ON  OLD  AGE. 


Old  age  snnoys  me,  youth's  fair  spring-time  grieves  me; 
The  one  aj^oochesi  and  the  other  leaves  me. 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'THE  CLOCKMAKER,-' 
OR,  THE  8ATIN68  AND  DOINGS  OF  SAM  SLICK  OF  SLICKVILLE. 

Ah,  sduire,  said  Mr.  Slick,  tirith  the  air  of  a  man  who  felt  he  had  A 
right  to  boast,  I  have  lamed  to  *  look  behind  the  scenes.'  Major  Brad* 
ford  tauffht  me  that  airly  in  life.  It  wds  him  put  that  wrinkle  on  my 
horn.  He  was  the  gentleman  that  traded  in  calves  and  pankins  for 
the  Boston  market,  him  that  you've  got  down  in  your  first  series,  that 
took  me  to  the  Trcmont  House,  the  time  the  gall  lost  her  runnin'- 
Jiggin'  in  the  crowd.  Well,  one  artemoon,  havin'  nothin'  above  pitiki* 
lar  to  do,  I  goes  and  dresses  myself  up  full  fig,  and  was  a-posten  away 
as  hard  as  I  could  leg  it,  full  chisel  down  by  the  Mall  in  Boston  to  a 
tea  and  turn-out  to  Sy  Tupper's.  Sy  had  an  only  darter  called  Desire ; 
she  wam't  a  bad-lookin'  piece  of  farniture  neither  ;  folks  said  she 
would  have  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  a- 
thinking  of  spekelating  there,  and  was  a-scouterin'  away  as  hard  as  I 
could  leg  it  to  the  party.  Who  should  I  meet  on  the  road  but  the 
Major  a-pokin' along  with  his  coconut  down,  a>8tudyin'  over  somethin' 
or  another  quite  deep,  and  a  workin'  up  the  baccy  in  great  style,  for 
nothin'  a'most  will  make  a  man  ehaw  like  cypherin*  in  his  head  to 
himself. — ^HuUo,  Major,  said  I,  who's  dead,  and  what's  to  pay  now  \ 
why,  what's  the  matter  of  you  ?  you  look  as  if  you  had  lost  every 
freend  you  had  on  airth. — H'are  you,  boy  ?  said  he :  give  us  your  fin, 
and  then  tell  us  which  way  you  are  a  sailin'  of  this  fine  day,  will  you  1 
— But  jist  as  I  was  a-goin  to  take  hold  of  his  hand,  he  drew  back  the 
matter  of  a  yard  or  so,  and  eyed  me  all  over  from  head  to  foot,  as  if 
he  was  a-measurin'  me  for  a  wrastlin'  bout. 

Says  he.  111  bet  you  a  five-dollar  piece,  Sam,  I  know  where  yon 
are  a-ffoin'  to  night. — ^Done,  said  I,  it's  a  bargain :  now,  where  1 — 
A-whalin',  says  he. — what !  says  I. — On  a  whalin'  voyage,  said  he. 
— ^Hand  out  your  five  dollars,  says  I,  for  you  missed  your  guess  this 
hitch  anyhow.  I  am  a-goin'  down  to  Sy  Tupper's  to  tea  and  spend 
the  evenin'. — Exactly,  said  he,  goin  a-gallin' ;  I  know'd  it,  for  yon 
are  considerably  large  print,  and  it  don't  take  spectacles  to  read  you. 
She  is  rich  in  lies,  that  gall ;  her  father  made  his  money  a«whalin', 
and  folks  call  her  '  Sy  Tupper's  spermaceti.'  Bah!  she  smells  of 
blubber  that  greasy-faced  heifer  ^  let  her  bide  where  she  be,  Sam. 
Tou  hante  been  '  behind  the  scenes  yet,'  I  see,  and  that  screetch-owl 
in  petticoats,  Mother  Tupper,  is  an  old  hand.  She  will  harpoon  you 
yet  if  you  dont  mind  you  eye  ;  now  mark  what  I  tell  you.  Come 
with  me  to  the  theatre^  and  I'll  show  you  a  gall  of  the  right  sort,  / 
know.  Helen  Bush  comes  on  in  tights  to-night.  She  is  a  beautiful- 
made  crittur  that,  clean  limbed,  and  as  well  made  as  if  she  was  turned 
in  a  mould.  She  is  worth  lookin'  at,  that's  a  fact ;  and  you  don't 
often  set  such  a  chance  as  that  are.  Dear,  dear,  said  I,  in  tights ! 
well,  if  that  don't  beat  all !  I  must  say  that  don't  seem  kinder  nateral 
now,  does  it,  Major  ? — Nateral !  said  he,  what  the  devil  has  natur^  got 
to  do  with  it  1  If  she  followed  natur'  she  wouldn't  wear  nothin'  at 
all.  Custom  has  given  women  petticoats,  and  men  pantaloons,  but  it 
would  be  jist  as  nateral  for  women  to  wear  the  breeches,  and  men  the 
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apronstring,  and  there  is  a  plaguy  sight  of  them  do  it  too.  Say  it 
ain't  niodest,  and  I  won't  non-concur  you ;  but  donh  talk  about  natur\ 
for  natur'  has  no  hand  in  it  at  all.  It  has  neither  art  nor  part  in  it, 
at  no  rate.  But  take  my  advice,  my  greenhorn,  and  study  natur'  a 
hit.  Folks  may  talk  of  their  Latin  and  Greek  till  they  are  tired,  but 
give  me  natur'.  But  to  study  it  ri^ht  you  must  get  '  behind  the 
scenes so  come  along  with  me  to  the  house. 

Well,  I  never  was  to  a  theatre  afore  in  all  my  life,  for  minister 
didn't  approbate  them  at  no  rate,  and  he  wouldn't  never  let  me  go  to 
'em  to  Slickville ;  so  thinks  I  to  myself,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  go  this 
once ;  it  can't  do  me  no  great  harm,  I  do  suppose,  and  a  gall  in  tights 
is  something  new ;  so  here  goes,  and  I  turns  and  walks  lock-and-Iock 
with  him  down  to  the  play-house.  Well,  I  must  say  it  was  a  splendid 
sight,  too.  The  house  was  chock  full  of  company,  all  drest  out  to 
the  very  nines,  and  the  lamps  was  as  bright  as  day,  and  the  musick 
was  splendid,  that's  a  fact,  for  it  was  the  black  band  of  the  militia, 
(and  them  blacks  have  most  elegant  ears  for  musick  too,  I  hll  you), 
and  when  they  struck  up  our  blood-stirrin'  national  air,  it  made  me 
feel  all  over  in  a  twitteration  as  if  I  was  on  wires  a'most,  considera- 
ble martial. 

But  what  gave  me  the  gapes  was  the  scenes.  Lord  !  squire,  when 
the  curtain  (hawed  up  there  was  Genesee  Falls  as  nateral  as  life,  and 
the  beautiful  four-story  grist  mills  taken  off  as  plain  as  anything,  and 
Sam  Patch  jist  ready  to  take  a  jump  in  the  basm  below.  It  was  all 
but  rael  i  it  was  so  like  life.  The  action,  too,  was  equal  to  the  scenes ; 
it  was  dreadful  pretty,  I  do  assure  you.  Well,  arter  a  while,  Helen 
Bush  came  on  in  tights ;  but  I  can't  say  I  liked  it ;  it  didn't  seem 
kinder  right  for  a  gall  to  dress  up  in  men's  clothes  that  way,  and  I 
Sorter  thort  that  nothing'  a'most  would  tempt  me  to  let  Sister  Sail 
show  shapes  arter  that  fashion  for  money.  But  somehow  or  some- 
how else,  folks  hurrawed,  and  clapped,  and  cheered  like  anything. 
It  was  so  excitin'J  hurrawed  too,  at  last,  as  if  I  was  as  well  pleased 
as  any  of  them,  for  hollerin'  is  catchin',  like  barkin'  among  dogs,  and 
you  can't  help  it  no  how  you  can  fix  it.  Well,  arter  legs  lost  their 
novelty,  a  whole  lot  o'  dancin'  galls  came  forward,  and  danced  quod- 
drils,  galloppards,  hornpipes,  and  what  not,  the  most  beautiful  crit^ 
turs,  I  think,  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on, — all  young  and  bioomin',  and 
graceful  and  light  as  spirits  a  most.  They  seemed  as  if  they  e'en 
a'most  belonged  to  another  guess  world  from  ourji,  only  the  rosy 
cheeks  and  bare  necks,  and  naked  arms,  and  dear  little  ankles,  all 
smacked  of  rael  life. 

What  do  you  think  of  them  1  said  the  Major ;  hante  they  fine  glass- 
spun  heels,  them  critturs  1  I  guess  you  don't  often  see  such  fetfocks 
in  Slickville  as  them  ;  for  your  sails,  if  I  don't  mis-remember,  are 
rather  beefy  about  the  instep :  what  do  you  think  of  them,  my  boy, 
chl — Think  1  says  I,  why  I  never  seed  the  equal  of  it.  Where  the 
plague  did  they  pick  up  such  a  lot  of  elegant  galls  1  they  are  horrid 

Eretty,  I  must  say  :  are  they  foreigners  or  n^uives  1 — ^attves^  said 
e,  genuunne  Jonatheenas,  all  raised  in  Conne'ticut,  and  silver-skinn- 
ed  inions  every  soul  of  them. — Would  you  like  to  be  introduced  to 
them  ? — Well,  says  I,  I  would,  that's  a  fact,  for  it's  enough  to  set  a 
feller  crazy  a'most,  actilly  ravin'  distracted  mad  with  pleasure,  the 
si^rht  of  so  many  splendid  little  fillies,  ain't  it  1 — ^Weil,  come  along 
with  me  then,  said  he,  jist  foUer  me,  and  I'll  take  you  round  there. 
So  out  we  goes  into  the  entry,  and  foUers  along  into  a  dark  passagt 
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a  pretty  difficult  naviffation  it  was  too,  among  trap-doors,  and  boxes, 
and  broken  steps,  and  what  not ;  and  arter  a  while  we  enters  a  gpreat 
onfarnished  barn  of  a  room  alongside  of  the  stage,  and  there  was  the 
players,  and  dancers,  and  singers,  and  ever  so  many  actin'  people. 
Well)  it  was  a  wonderful  sight  too ;  p'rhaps  in  all  my  born  days  I 
never  see  anything  to  equal  it.  1  never  was  so  staggered.  I  don't 
thinlLall  my  stariir  put  together,  would  come  up  to  the  great  hig  en- 
darin  stare  I  then  stnve.  I  was  onfakilised,  that's  a  fact.  I  stood 
for  the  whole  blessed  space  of  five  minutes  without  movin*  or  speak- 
in'.  At  last  one  of  the  dancin'  galls  came  a-figerin'  up  to  me  a-hom- 
pipin',  and  a-singin',  and  dropt  me  a  low  curtshee. — Well,  my  old 
rooster,  said  she,  the  next  time  you  see  me,  I  hope  you  will  know  me ; 
where  did  you  lam  manners,  starin*  so  like  tul  possest. — Well,  I 
wam't  much  used  to  town-bred  galls,  and  it  took  ne  all  aback  that, 
and  struck  me  up  all  of  a  heap,  so  I  couldn^t  stir  or  speak. — Oh  fie, 
Julia,  said  another,  how  can  you !  and  then  comin'  up  and  tappin'  me 
on  the  shoulder  with  her  fan,  to  wake  me  up  like,  said  she, — ^Pray, 
my  good  fellar,  '  Does  your  mother  know  you're  outV — The  whole 
room  burst  out  a>larfin'  at  me ;  but  no,  move  or  speak  I  couldn't,  for 
I  was  spell-bound,  I  do  believe.  There  I  stood,  as  stifiT  as  a  frozen 
nigger,  and  all  I  could  say  to  myself  was,  '  Heavens  and  airth  !' 

At  last  another  gall,  the  best  and  lightest  dancer  of  them  all,  and 
one  that  I  rather  took  a  leetle  fancy  to  on  the  stage,  she  was  so  uH- 
common  spry  and  ac-/tve,  took  a  flyin'  lep  right  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  lit  down  on  one  foot ;  ana  then,  balancin'  herself  as 
she  did  on  the  stage,  with  her  hands,  stretched  the  other  foot  away 
out  ever  so  far  behind  her.  Well,  arter  perchin'  that  way  a  minit  or 
so,  as  a  bird  does  on  a  sprig  of  a  tree,  she  sprung  agin,  right  forrard, 
and  brought  herself  bolt  upright  on  both  feet  jist  afore  me. — What 
will  you  give  me,  my  young  coon,  said  she,  if  I  show  you  the  way  ? 
—What  way  1  said  1,  at  last,  a-scratchin'  of  my  head,  and  a-plucking 
up  spunk  enough  to  find  my  tongue. — The  way  out,  said  she,  for  you 
seem  as  if  you  sorter  lost  your  road  when  you  came  in  here.  I 
thought  every  one  in  the  room  would  have  gone  into  fits,  they  larfed 
so ;  they  fairly  screetched  till  thev  most  loosened  their  teeth,  all  bat 
her,  ana  she  looked  as  quiet  as  a  baby. 

Well  done,  Angelica,  said  the  Major ;  what  a  wicked  little  devil 
you  be  !  and  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kissed  her ;  and  then 
said  he,  waiter,  half-a-dozen  of  iced  champagne  here  to  pay  for 
Slick's  footin' ;  and  if  he  and  them  ^alls  didn't  tuck  in  the  wine  in 
great  style  it's  a  pity,  that^s  all.  Well,  a  glass  or  two  of  liquor  on- 
K>osed  the  hinges  of  my  tongue,  and  sot  me  all  right  agin,  and  I  jined 
in  the  joke  ana  enjoyed  the  larf  as  well  as  the  best  ^  them ;  for  it 
won't  do  to  get  cross  when  fellers  are  running  of  their  rigs ;  it  only 
makes  them  wus. 

Arter  a  while  we  left  the  theatre  to  go  home,  and  as  we  progressed 
down  street,  says  the  Major  to  me,  well,  Slick,  says  he,  how  did  you 
like  them  little  angels,  the  dancin'  galls  1  You  seemed  as  amazed  as  if 

Fou  was  jist  born  into  the  world,  and  looked  rather  struck  with  them, 
thought,  pitikilarly  Angelica ;  a  neat  little  article  that,  ain't  she  t 
There  s  no  nonsense  about  her ;  she  is  as  straight  as  a  shingle  in  her 
talk,  ri^ht  up  and  down,  and  no  pretence.  I  guess  she  has  put  *  Sy 
Tuopers  spermaceti'  quite  out,  hante  she  1 — It  puts  all  creation  out, 
said  1 5 1  never  was  so  sttlmpt  afore  since  I  was  raised  from  a  seedlin'. 
Heaven  and  airth!  only  to  think  them  nasty,  tawdry,  faded,  yaller, 
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jaded,  painted  drabs  was  the  beautiful  dancin'  galls  of  the  theatre ! 
and  them  old,  forrerd,  impudent  heifers  was  the  modest,  ^rapeful, 
elegant  little  cherubs  that  was  on  the  stage  an  hour  afore  $  and  then 
to  think  them  nasty  daubs  was  like  Genesee  Falls !  Lord !  1  could 
paint  them  pictur'  scenes  better  myself,  with  a  .nigger- wench's  house- 
mop,  I  could,  I  snore. — Exactly,  says  the  Major ;  you  have  been 
'  behind  the  scenes,'  you  see,  Sam,  and  you  have  got  a  lesson  not  to 
trust  to  appearances  altogether. — Rael  life  is  one  thing  and  stage 
representation  is  another. ,  The  world  '  behind  the  scenes,'  and  what 
is  exhibited  on  the  boord,  is  as  different  as  day  is  from  night.  It 
tante  all  gold  that  glitters  in  this  life,  I  can  tell  you.  Jist  so  it  is 
with  '  Sy  Tupper's  young  spermaceti ; '  for  I  see  you  want  to  spiki- 
late  in  iles  there. 

When  yon  doublo  Cape  Horn,  at  yer  in  hopes  for  to  do, 
There's  a  plenty  of  sparm  whale  on  the  coast  of  Peru. 

What  a  life  for  a  man,  to  be  the  wick  of  an  ile  lamp,  ain't  it  1  and 
have  your  wife  snuf&ng  you  with  her  fingers.  It's  as  bad  as  having 
your  onquestionable  ugly  nose  pulled. — Oh  yes,  take  her  by  all  meansy 
only  get  *  behind  the  scenes '  first  ^  you  have  only  seed  l^r  yet  of  an 
evenin',  and  then  she  was  actin'  rigged  out  for  a  party,  a-smilin'  and 
a'doin'  sweet  and  pretty,  and  a-wearin'  of  her  company •fitce,  and 
singin'  like  a  canary-bird.  But  go  into  *•  the  green-room,'  see  her  of 
a  momin',  get  a  peep  at  a  family  scene,  drop  in  on  'em  of  a  suddeUi 
onexpected  like,  and  see  the  old  cat  and  her  kitten  a-caterwaulin' 
and  clapper-clawin'  each  other  till  they  maj^e  the  fur  fly,  and  you 
will  be  jist  as  much  dumfoundered  as  you  was  at  the  dancin'  galls : 
you  won't  know  her,  that's  a  fact ;  you'll  find  that  your  beautiful 
*  spermaceti '  has  turned  out  nothin'  but  tallow,  and  damn  bad  tallow 
too.  Such  critturs  run  mor^  nor  half  away  to  waste,  and  give  more 
grease  than  light,  by  a  long  chalk.  But  come,  said  he,  s'posin'  you 
aad  me  settle  our  little  account,  for  short  reckonings  make  long 
friends,  as  the  sayin'  is.  First,  there  is  your  five-dollar  bet ;  then 
six  bottles  of  iced  champagne,  at  three  dollars  each,  is  eighteen  dol- 
lars more ;  and  then  two  dollars  for  tickets,  makes  a  total  of  twenty- 
five  dollars ;  do  you  undercumstand  1  Come  into  the  iseter  shop 
here,  and  plank  the  pewter,  and  1  will  go  sheers  with  you  for  a  sup- 
per of  iseters.  It's  a  considerable  of  a  dear  lesson  that  ^  but  it's  the 
best  you  ever  got,  /  know. — Dear!  said  I,  acountin'  out  of  the  money 
to  him,  I  guess  it  is  dear.  If  all  my  schoolin'  in  town-ways  is  to  cost 
at  that  rate,  I  guess  I'll  have  more  lamin'  than  capital  when  I  get 
thro'  my  trainin'.  Twenty-five  dollars  for  bein'  made  a  fool  on  for 
them  dancin'  ffalls  to  laugh  at  for  two  hours ;  what  a  pretty  go  that 
is,  ain't  it?  I  must  say,  I  don't  thank  you  a  bit.  Major ;  it  wam't 
pretty  at  aU. — ^Who  the  devil  axed  you  for  thanks !  said  he ;  yoa 
have  done  better,  you  have  paid  for  it,  man,  and  boughten  wit  is  al- 
ways the  best ;  biit  you  will  thank  one  for  it  some  o'  these  days,  see 
if  you  don't.  It's  better  to  be  made  a  fool  on  for  two  hours  than 
for  life.  I  have  known  a  feller  silly  enough  to  nuirry  a  dancin'  gall 
afore  now  ^  but  then  he'd  never  been  '  behind  the  scenes,'  as  you 
have  i  yes,  it's  a  valuable  lesson  that.  Tour  old  fogey  of  a  parsoli 
that  you  are  always  a-talkin'  of,  old  Hop,  Hope,  something  or  ochlsr, 
may  preach  atvay  to  you  till  he  is  (blind,  but  he  can't  lam  you  any 
thing  equal  to  that.  It's  a  lesson  from  life,  and  a  leseon  from  life  is 
worth  a  hundred  sarmons.  In  every  thing  a'most,  Sam^  in  this  werldi 
consider  you  are  either  deceived  or  liable  to  be  deceired,  and  thitt 
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Tou  cant  trust  the  evidence  of  your  own  senses,  unless  you  ^  look 
behind  the  scenes.'  But  come,  said  he,  preachin'  is  not  my  trade; 
let  us  walk  into  half  a  bushel  of  these  iseters ;  they  are  rael  salts, 
they  come  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  better  than  any  we  have,  or  the 
British  either  ;  and  we  sot  to  and  did  justice  to  them,  at  least  he  did, 
ypu  may  depend.  He  walked  'em  into  him  as  a  duck  does  a  June  bug. 
He  could  open,  pepper,  and  sv^aller  a  dozen  to  my  one,  for  somehow 
I  never  could  get  my  knife  into  the  jinte  of  one  until  arter  half  an 
hour's  bunglin' — I  hadn't  got  the  knack.:— You  don't  seem  to  like 
them,  said  he  at  last,  a-drawin'  breath  and  a-swallerin'  a  gill  of  pure 
whiskey ;  p'raps  you  are  too  patriotic  to  eat  Blue-nose's  iseters,  and 

r5rfer  the  free  citizens  of  our  own  bedsl — No,  said  I,  it  tante  that ; 
can't  open  them,  they  are  so  uncommon  tight  about  the  jaws. — 
Hem  !  said  he,  I  forgot  that.  Vou  never  seed  an  iseter,  I  do  suppose, 
or  a  dancin'  gall,  nother  afore  to-night.  Do  as  I  do,  younker  ;  this 
is  the  way :  freeze  down  solid  to  it,  square  up  to  it,  as  if  you  was 
a-goin'  to  have  an  all  out-door  fight  of  it,  and  he  slipped  'em  out  o' 
the  shells  into  his  mouth  as  fast  as  a  man  dealin'  cards,  until  he  fairly 
finished  all  we  had.  You  don't  drink,  said  he,  now  that's  not  whole- 
some ;  you  ought  to  take  enough  of  the  neat  liquor  to  make  'em  float 
light  on  the  stomach  ;  and  he  jist  tipt  ofif  the  balance  of  the  whiskey 
without  winkin'.  Ah  I  said  he,  making  a  wry  face,  that's  no  go  ;  that 
last  iseter  was  not  good,  it's  upsot  me  a'most :  call  for  some  more, 
and  I'll  be  in  agin  in  a  minit ;  i  must  go  into  the  air,  for  I  feel  dizzy. 
Well,  I  called  for  some  jnore  iseters  and  some  more  whiskey,  and  I 
sot  and  worked  away  at  my  leisure,  and  waited  for  him  to  come  back 
and  pay  his  share  of  the  shot.  Well,  I  waited  and  waited  for  ever 
so  long,  till  1  e'en  a'most  fell  asleep,  and  still  no  Major.  At  last  I 
began  to  get  tired,  so  I  knocks  on  the  table  with  the  handle  of  a  knife 
for  the  nigger  help.  Snowball,  says  I,  have  you  seen  any  thing  of 
the  Major  1  where  on  earth  is  he  t  I'm  waitin'  for  him  to  settle  the 
bill. — Massa  hab  to  wait  den  one  berry  long  time,  sar :  de  last  iseter, 
sar,  he  always  fix  Major's  flint,  sar,  and  made  him  cut  his  stick.  You 
won't  see  him  no  more,  sar ;  and  he  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  like  a 
chessy-cat.  De  bill  is  four  dollar,  massa,  and  a  quarter-doUar  for 
Snowball. — Hem  f  says  I  to  myself,  a  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a 
blind  horse  :  I  see  it  now,  I'm  bilked ;  so  I  paid  it,  and  said  no  more 
on  the  subject.  That  was  another  '  peep  behind  the  scenes,'  that '  he 
who  incurs  jinte  expenses  should  look  to  the  honesty  and  solvency 
of  his  pairtners.' 

I  didn't  grudge  the  money  for  what  I  larned  that  night,  although  it 
came  to  a  horrid  sum  too— twenty-nine  dollars  and  a  quarter — for  it's 
worth  every  cent  of  it,  that's  a  fact.  But  what  did  touch  me  to  the 
quick  was  this :  he  drew  the  wool  over  my  eyes  so  about  Desire  Tup- 
'per,  that  I  gin  up  a*^oing  there,  and  then  h^  cut  in  there  and  got  the 
prize  himself — he  did,  upon  my  soul !  All  that  talk  about  her  temper 
was  made  out  of  whole  cloth,  and  gpt  up  a-purpose,  along  with  her 
nick-name  of  '  Spermaceti,'  to  put  me  out  of  consait  of  her,  and  it 
answered  the  purpose  most  beautiful.  Yes,  he  did  me  most  properly 
all  the  way  through  the  chapter ;  but,  p'raps  it  will  all  turn  out  right 
in  the  long  run,  for  I  was  too  young  then  to  marry,  or  to  handle  so 
much  money,  for  light  come  is  plaguy  apt  to  turn  out '  light  go ;'  but, 
at  the  time,  I  was  most  peskily  riled,  I  tell  vou ;  and  if  1  had  a-seed 
him  while  I  was  so  oncommon  wrotby,  I  do  believe,  in  my  soul,  I 
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should  have  tanned  his  jacket  for  him,  so  that  he  would  have  been  a 
caution  to  behold.  I  am  a  good-naturM  man,  and  can  bear  spittin'  on ; 
but  hang  me  if  I  can  stand  and  have  it  rubbed  in  that  way.  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do  when  I  got  home,  whether  to  tell  the  story  or  not ; 
but  I  knew  it  would  leake  out,  and  thought  my  own  varsion  of  it 
would  be  the  best,  so  I  jist  ups  and  tells  father  all  about  it,  from  first 
to  last. — He  is  a  nasty,  dirty,  low-lived,  mean  feller,  says  father,  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  commission,  though  one  comfort  is,  he  ain't  a  reglar, 
and  never  seed  sarvice,  and  I  dispise  an  officer  that  has  never  smelt 
powder.  No  man  in  the  country  but  a  veteran  desarves  the  name  of 
soldier,  and  them,  it  ain't  no  vanity  to  say,  are  the  first  troops  in  the 
onivarse, — for  the  British  have  whipped  aU  the  world,  and  v^e  whipped 
them. — Tes,  he  is  a  scoundrel,  said  the  old  man ;  but  still  the  inform* 
ation  you  got  is  worth  havin'.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
that  is  invaluable ;  although,  from  what  I've  seed  in  the  wars,  I  am 
most  afeerd  a  man  of  the  world  ain't  a  man  of  much  heart  in  a  gineral 
way.  Still  the  knowin'  it  is  worth  the  lamin'  it.  Acquire  it,  Sam,  if 
you  can ;  but  you  mustn't  pay  too  dear  for  it.  Now  the  Maior  gin 
more  for  his  wit  than  you. — Possible  ?  said  I ;  whv,  how  is  that  % — 
Why,  says  father,  he  bought  his  at  the  expense  of  his  character,  and 
the  leastest  morsel  of  character  in  the  world  is  worth  more  nor  all 
that  is  to  be  kurnt  ^  behind  the  scenesJ* 


THE  SEASONS. 

BY  JUST.  GEORGE  8CH0TTBL.* 

In  fidr  Spring's  fresh-budding  hours 
What  aoonis  our  mdeo-bowere  ? 

Little  flowers. 

When  departing  Spring  we  mourn, 
What  is  shed  from  Summer's  horn? 

Hay  and  com. 

What  is  Autumn's  bounteous  sign, 
Mark  of  Providence  divine? 

Fruit  and  wine. 

When  old  Winter,  hobbling  slow. 
Comes,  what  do  we  gain,  djre  know  ?  . 

Ice  and  snow. 

Hay  and  com,  and  little  flowers. 
Ice,  snow,  fruit,  and  wine  are  ours. 

Given  to  us  every  year, 
By  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter, 

As  they  each  in  turn  appear. 

Spring  gives  treasure,  ^Summer  pleasure, 
'  Autumn  gladdens,  Winter  nddois; 
Spring  revives,  Summer  thrives, 
Autumn  pleases,  Winter  freezes. 

Therefore,  friends,  we  all  have  reason 
To  extol  each  coining  season, 

Spring  and  Summer,  Autunm,  Wintar. 
Honour,  counsel,  deeds  sublime. 
Are  the  precious  gifls  (^Time. 

•  Bora  at  Eimbeck,  1613;  died  1676. 
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COLIN  CLINK. 

BOOK  THE  THIRD. 
CHIPTBE  I* 

JUnppaannee  of  an  nnezpeeted  cmtomer;  together  with  what  paaed  mt  a  oertain 

interview. 

Day  had  pretty  well  broken  as  our  hero  trudged  back  homewards 
alone.  It  was  one  of  those  dull,  leaden,  misty,  and  chilly  morningft, 
by  no  means  calculated  to  raise  the  spirits  of  any  one  situated  as  was 
poor  Colin. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  to  do,  he  turned  off  at  the  top  of  Cheap- 
side,  walked  into  a  weiUknown  coffeehouse  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Post-office,  and  ordered  breakfast.  Two  or  three  tables  ocenpied 
the  room,  at  which  a  few  early  risers  were  sitting  quaffing  coffin 
from  cups  that  held  half  a  pint  each,  and  which,  from  their  8haj»e, 
might  readily  have  been  mistaken  for  so  many  hal/-pint  pots  of 
ale.  Well-fingered  books  were  scattered  about,  and  ma^axines,  fit- 
ted  into  temporary  covers,  lay  in  piles  upon  the  broad  chinuey- 
piece.  Shortly,  the  morning  papers  were  brought  in  by  a  lad  with 
a  bundle  of  them  under  his  arm,  a  circumstance  productive  of  a 
momentary  scramble  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  intelligence  of  the  day,  before  departing  to 
their  occupations.  Colin's  breakfast  vras  introduced  by  a  little  active 
boy ;  and  scarcely  had  our  hero  begun  stirring  the  mysterious- 
looking  fluid  before  him  with  an  old  dingy  pewter  spoon,  than  he 
involuntarily  started,  as  though  he  had  received  the  shock  of  an 
overcharged  battery.  The  spoon  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  his 
hand  upon  his  coffee-cup,  and  upset  it.  He  had  heard  the  voice  of 
Jerry  Clink  in  another  part  of  the  room,  savagely  demanding  more 
toast,  and  another  pint  of  very  hot  coffee,  as  he  had  had  enough  cold 
water  already ! 

.  Were  voices  from  the  dead  in  the  habit  of  calling  for  hot  coffee  in 
early  breakfast  houses,  Colin  would  have  felt  assured  that  he  heard 
one  on  the  present  occasion  \  since  it  speared,  if  not  absolutely 
impossible,  at  least  the  height  of  improbability,  that  the  veritable 
Jerry  Clink  himself  could  be  there  in  his  own  proper  person.  There, 
however,  h^  assuredly  was  \  a  fact  which  his  granason  soon  con^ 
.firmed,  when  he  peeped  round  a  projecting  corner,  and  beheld  the 
nian  with  whom  he  had  recently  had  so  fierce  a  struggle  sitting  ini 
his  wet  clothes,  and  minus  his  coat,  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
him. 

For  reasons  sufficiently  obvious^  Colin  suffered  him  to  take  his 
meal,  and  afterwards  his  departure,  without  making  his  own  pre- 
sence known  to  him.  Anxious,  however,  not  wholly  to  lose  sight  of 
him  a^ain,  as  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Woodruff  appeared  to  depend 
upon  him,  though  in  a  manner  yet  unaccounted  for,  our  hero  quietly 
dodged  him,  until  he  observed  him  enter  an  old  clothes  uiop  in 
the  Goswell  road,  from  which,  after  a  time,  he  again  eiBerged  with  a 
coat  on, — new  to  the  present  possessor,  though  old  in  the  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  whose  shoulders  it  had  last  adorned. 
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Ib  tkis  manner  he  followed  unpereeired  in  the  old  man's  wakt, 
but  did  not  venture  to  accost  him  until,  after  a  considerable  walk, 
he  pulled  up  at  a  small  deserted-Iooking  public-house  at  the  rear 
of  Islington,  which  appeared  to  offer  the  privacy  requisite  for  their 
second  meeting. 

As  Jerry  haa  no  particular  desire,  under  present  circumstances, 
to  mingle  with  all  such  chance  customers  as  might  come  in,  he 
aroided  the  common  drinking-room,  and  walked  into  a  parlour,  the 
air  of  which  smelled  like  that  of  a  well  some  time  since  fumigated 
with  tobacco  smoke.  The  table  was  dull,  as  though  accustomed  to 
be  clean^  with  a  dishcloth  :  the  floor  spread  with  coarse  sand  ; 
while  the  window  looked  out  upon  a  back-yard  nearly  at  large  as 
aa  ordinary  closet. 

As  Jerry  seemed  inclined  to  stop  a  while,  a  fat  unwashed  giri, 
with  her  hair  half  out  of  her  cap,  and  her  countenance  curiously 
ameared  with  ashes  and  black-lead,  came  in  to  light  a  fire  already 
^  built'  in  the  grate,  and  composed  of  the  worn-out  fibres  of  a  sih 
perannuated  besom. 

'  Glass  of  ale  V  demanded  the  girl,  as  she  blew  out  her  candle, 
and  nipped  the  snufi*with  her  fingers. 

Jerry  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  degree  of  sternness  amount, 
isg  almost  to  ferocity. 

'  What  master  taught  yon,  young  woman,'  said  he,  <  to  ask  a 
gentleman  coming  into  your  house  to  take  ale,  before  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  he  drinks  malt-liquor  ?  Learn  your  business  better, 
miss,  and  go  and  bring  me  some  hot  water,  and  half  a  quartern  of 
rum  in  it.' 

Scarcely  had  the  girl  departed  ere  Colin  entered  the  room.  Jerry 
looked  at  him  during  a  space  of  some  moments,  and  then  turned  to 
the  fire-place,  without  uttering  a  word. 

*  It  is  more  than  might  have  been  expected,'  observed  Colin, 
taking  a  chair,  and  speaking  in  an  assumed  tone  of  careless  sur- 
prise,  *'  that  I  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  you  so 
early  again  this  morning.  But  f  am  thankful  indeed  to  find  yon 
dlive  and  unharmed,  after  expecting  nothing  less  than  that  you  must 
bave  met  your  death  in  a  dozen  di&rent  dangers.' 

*  Yot*  thankful  t'  exclaimed  Jerry.  *  Nay,  nay,  now  ! — ^What  I 
hypocritical,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world  1  You  care  nothing  for 
me,  so  don't  pretend  it, — no,  nor  for  your  mother  either.  Though  n 
poor  old  man,  sir,  I  am  proud  to  be  honest ;  and  from  this  day  for- 
wards shall  disown  you.    You  are  too  great  a  coward,  sir.' 

*  To  be  induced  to  lift  my  hand  against  the  life  of  a  man  who  haa 
befriended  me,  and  is  my  own  father,  too^  most  certainly  I  am,' 
replied  Colin. 

*  What — ^bribery  exclaimed  Jerry ;  ^  purehased  with  fine  clodies, 
I  see  !  I  say,  you  are  too  much  of  the  worm.' 

*  To  injure  my  father,  I  am.' 

*  Or  to  revenge  your  mother's  wrongs.' 

^  No,  sir  ;  I  deny  it.    But  I  will  not  do  it  as  you  wish.' 
'  Aiid  any  other  way  it  is  impossible.' 

*  I  hope  not,'  replied  Colin.  *  An  injury  may  be  great ;  but 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  restitution.    Mr.  Lupton  is  kind  to  «ie/ 

*  To  Tou  t    Bat  what  is  that  to  your  mother,  or  to  mt|  her 
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father  %  Ay,  ay,  I  see,  yotuig  oian,  it  is  all  self,  self !  Mr.  Lu^on 
is  very  kind  to  me — true — to  me,  and  that  is  enough.' 

'  No,  it  is  not  enough,'  answered  our  hero.  '  A  great  deal  more 
must  be  done,  and  may  be  done,  if,  to  begin  with,  I  can  but  make 
you  and  Mr.  Lupton  friends.' 

'  Friends  !'  exclaimed  Jerry — ^  friends  !  Utter  that  word 
again,  sir — ' 

M  do  ;  I  repeat  it,'  he  continued  ;  '  and  I  am  not  such  a  coward 
as  to  fear  that  you  will  attempt  to  harm  me,  because  I  say  that,  both 
for  my  mother's  sake  and  your  own,  for  Mr.  Lupton's  and  mine,  you 
must  be  friends.  Remember,  if  you  have  something  to  forgive  ium, 
he  has  a  great  deal  to  forgire  you  also.' 

^  He  something  to  forgive  me  !  What  is  it  ?  I  suppose  for  having 
spared  him  so  long.  But  if  I  spare  him  much  longer,  may  I  never 
be  forgiven  where  I  shall  better  want  it  !' 

*'  It  is  but  this  hour  or  two  ago,'  Colin  replied,  '  that  1  prevailed 
on  him  not  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  after  you  until  things  could  be 
explained,  although  you  have  twice  attempted  his  life.' 

'  Is  that  it  t  Is  that  his  forgiveness  ?  Then  I  hurl  it  back  in  his 
face,  and  in  yours,  and  tell  him  I  want  none  of  it !  If  he  wants  to 
take  me,  let  him,  and  1  will  sit  here  till  he  comes.  Fetch  him,  and 
let  him  try  ]  and  then,  if  the  third  time  does  not  do  for  all,  I  shall 
well  deserve  a  callows  for  being  such  a  bungler  at  my  business.' 
He  has  no  desire  to  injure  you  at  all,'  said  Colin. 

^  How  kind  of  him  !'  retorted  Jerry,  *  seeing  how  good  he  has 
been  to  my  daughter,  and  how  badly  I  have  rewarded  hun  for  it !' 

'  But  you  must  know  how  much  the  law  puts  in  his  power/ 

<  I  care  neither  for  the  law  nor  his  power.  My  law  is  my  own 
and  that  I  shall  abide  by.' 

Not  to  prolong  this  dialogue,  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  Jerry 
Clink  concluded  it  by  emphatically  declaring,  that  never  to  the  end 
of  his  life  should  he  give  up  this  the  ffreat  object  for  which  he  lived, 
and  this  asseveration  he  ratified  by  a&  such  infernal  powers  as  could 
conveniently  be  summed  up  into  one  long  oath*like  sentence. 

Finding  all  his  efibrts  to  mollify  the  determination  of  a  bloody 
vengeance,  which  Jerry  still  so  violently  entertained,  altogether  vain, 
Colin  could  not  at  the  moment  form  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
which  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  securing  Jerry,  in  order  to  insure 
Mr.  Lupton's  safety.  This,  however,  from  the  consequences  which 
must  follow,  was  a  step  from  which  he  turned  with  horror.  Was 
there  no  way  by  which  to  avoid  the  dreadful  necessity  of  involving 
his  own  mother's  parent  in  the  pains  of  a  fearful  criminal  law  f 
How  devoutly  did  he  wish  that  he  could  be  a  reconciler  of  those 
whose  own  evils  had  brought  them  into  this  depth  of  trouble  ! 
Then,  indeed,  all  might  be  at  least  so  far  well,  as  any  ending  may 
be  which  comes  of  so  sad  a  beginning  y  for  he  felt  that,  after  the 
disclosures  which  had  that  morning  been  made,  the  brightest  light 
of  his  future  life  was  dimmed. 

Still  he  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  old  man's  violence  might  be 
mitigated,  as  he  became  more  familiar  with  the  thoughts  of  atone- 
ment beinjf  made  to  his  daughter,  and  as  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lupton 
to  himselTshould  be  rendered  more  evident. 

The  agitation  consequent  on  these  reflections,  caused  him  almost 
to  forget  the  object  be  had  in  view  with  respect  to  Woodruff 
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Before,  however,  their  interriew  terminated,  Colin  again  alluded  to 
the  subject,  and  requested  at  least  to  be  informed  by  what  chance  it 
could  have  happened  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  could  have  been 
confided  to  the  keeping  of  Jerry  Clink. 

*  VVhy,  as  to  that,^  replied  Jerry,  ^  IVe  no  particular  objection  to 
tell  yon ;  but  mind,  I  shall  go  no  farther.  Don't  inquire  whether  he 
is  likely  to  be  dead  or  alive  next  week — ^where  he  is — or  anjrthing 
else  about  him.  You  remember  that  night  I  jumped  out  o'  the  win- 
dow at  Kiddal  Hall,  when  but  for  your  meddling,  I  should  have 
brought  down  my  game  without  twice  loading.  Well,  I  got  into  the 
woods  safe  enough ;  but,  knowing  the  place  would  be  too  hot  to 
hold  me  for  a  while,  I  went  off  into  a  diflferent  part  of  the  country. 
I  changed  my  dress  and  name,  and  at  last  pitched  my  tent  in  a  soli- 
tary part  of  Sherwood  Forest,  where  1  never  saw  man,  and  no  man 
saw  me^  for  weeks  together.  However,  as  I  gathered  ling  for  mak- 
ing besoms,  and  carried  them  about  the  country,  I  got  to  be  known ; 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  I  fell  in  with  a  Mr.  Rowel,  who  lived  on  the 
edge  of  the  waste,  and  who  behaved  very  well  to  me.  Well,  one 
day  he  came  down  to  my  rock-hole,  and  told  me  as  how  he  wanted 
me  to  take  a  madman  under  my  keeping,  who  had  been  brought  to 
his  house  by  his  brother,  and  whom  they  wanted,  for  particular 
reasons,  to  get  out  of  the  way.  ^  Well,  well,'  said  I  to  him, '  bring 
him  down  ;  I  care  for  neither  a  madman  nor  the  devil.'  They  ac- 
cordingly brought  him,  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  blindfolded,  pitched 
him  into  my  place,  and  there  I  have  had  him  ever  since,  and  been 
well  paid  for  my  trouble,  or  else  I  should  not  have  been  here.  How- 
ever, when  the  man  himself  told  me  his  story,  I  found  he  was  not 
more  mad  than  them  that  sent  him ;  and  so,  as  ypar  mother  had 
told  me  all  about  your  part  of  the  affair  besides — ^for  ske  knew 
where  I  was  gone  to — I  thought  it  a  fair  chance  for  making  you  do 
as  a  son  ought,  when,  perhaps,  it  did  not  lie  so  conveniently  in  my 
power.  But  I  am  deceived  in  you  ;  and  sooner  than  I'll  ask  any- 
body else  again  to  do  my  business,  may  I  be  sunk  to  the  lowest  pit 
of  perdition !' 

*  Say  no  more,'  observed  Colin,  interrupting  him,  *  but  just  answer 
me  this — ^ 

^  Mind,'  said  Jerry,  '  I  clapped  an  injunction  on  you.' 

*  Very  well,'  remarked  our  hero  ;  '  I'll  ask  no  questions.' 

But  he  reflected  that  Jerry's  abode  would  now  be  no  difficult  thing 
to  discover,  and  that,  with  management,  it  might  readily  be  8urprisel^ 
and  Woodruff's  liberation  effected. 

One  thing  more  only  did  he  now  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with, 
for  on  that  depended  the  course  he  should  adopt  with  respect  to  Jerry 
himself.  He  wished  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  the  old  man's  iur 
tention  to  remain,  seeking  opportunities  for  gratifying  his  revenge, 
or  to  return  at  once  to  the  country. 

'  I  shall  not  stay  here,'  replied  Jerry,  ^  for  I  can  trust  none  of  you ; 
but  when  least  expected,  Mr.  Lupton  will  find  me  by  his  side.' 

Trusting  to  put  Mr.  Lupton  on  his  guard,  and  hoping  to  avert 
danger  altogether,  without  appeal  to  legal  protection,  Colin  conclndr 
ed  not  to  molest  the  old  man. 

Thus,  then,  he  parted  with  Jerry,  forming,  as  he  returned  town* 
wards,  a  very  infl^enious  scheme  for  countermining  the  plans  of 
which  Rowel  and  his  brother  had  nuide  Jerry  Clink  the  instromeiit. 
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Ill  which  Mr.  Lupton  explains  to  Colin  the  story  of  himself  and  his  lady. 

Whbh  next  Colin  met  the  Squire,  it  was  under  the  influence  of 
such  feelings  at  scarcely  left  him  at  liberty  to  speak ;  while  Mr. 
Lupton,  on  his  part,  received  him  with  that  quiet,  melancholy, 
thongh  onembarrassed  air,  which  marked  emphatically  a  man  upon 
whom  the  force  of  circumstances  has  produced  a  lasting  sense  of 
dejection. 

'  For  some  time  past,'  said  he,  taking  Colin's  hand — ^  for  some 
time  past,  my  boy,  I  have  felt  that  it  must  come  to  this.  Ever  since 
the  time  when  Providence  so  singularly  threw  it  in  vour  power  to 
save  me  from  a  violent  end — and  from  auch  a  hand  too  I — I  have 
been  as  a  changed  man.  By  that  event  Heaven  seemed  to  lay,  as 
it  were,  a  palpai>le  finger  npon  my  soul,  the  dint  of  which  is  ever- 
lasting. 1  hat  I  should  have  been  so  saved  appears  to  me  a  lesson, 
in  which  Providence  intended  at  once  to  admonish  me  of  my  crimL 
nality,  and  to  remind  me  of  its  mercy.' 

Mr.  Lupton  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  In  a  few  minotes  he 
cimtinned — 

'  From  that  moment  I  foresaw  that,  sooner  or  later,  you  ranst 
know  alL  Jfow  you  do  know  all ;  and  that  in  such  a  shape,  as  to 
render  any  farther  allusion  to  it  needless.  The  subject  is  at  best  a 
painful  one.  I  now  acknowledge  you  as  my  son ;  and  I  confess  that 
a  proud,  though  painful,  time  it  is.  Save  in  yours  and  my  own,  the 
blood  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  runs  in  no  human  veins. 
Yon  are  grown  to  manhood,  aud  the  circumstances  which  Provi* 
dence  has  brought  about  enable  me  to  address  you  thus  without  im« 
propriety.  But  you  must  be  told,  my  boy,  that  I  was  the  very  last 
of  mv  race.  My  father  knew  it ;  he  lamented  over  it ;  but  he  cher- 
ished and  guarded  me  because  of  it.  /  know  it  too.  With  our 
ideas  of  descent,  it  is  the  bitterest  thought  in  a  man's  breast  to  think 
that  here  the  stream  must  stop.  Anxiety  for  my  life  helped  to  bring 
my  father  to  the  grave  earlier  than  nature  would  have  called  him ; — 
he  died  while  yet  I  was  young.  But  before  he  died  he  bound  me 
to  marry  one  of  the  members  of  an  opulent  family.  I  did  so,  and 
the  lady  he  had  selected  became  my  wife.  There  were  circum- 
slances  between  Mrs.  Lupton  and  myself  which,  while  they  made 
her  deem  herself  most  imhappy  in  her  fate,  left  me  no  less  so  in 
opinion  of  mine.  Years  passed  on,  and  I  was  still  thb  last.  Be. 
yond  this  I  need  not  go.  Only  this  I  will  say,  that,  under  circum- 
stances which  the  world  may  deem  criminal,  there  may  be  hidden 
feelings,  and  springs  of  action,  which  no  heart  knows  but  his  that 
contains  them,  and  which,  through  the  force  of  perhaps  erroneous 
notions,  have  become  equally  strong  with  right  principles,  and  may 
therefore  be  received  in  palliation.' 

'  With  regard  to  Mrs.  Lupton,'  continued  the  Squire,  *  as  I  in* 
tend  shortly  to  introduce  you  to  her,  it  may  be  as  weU  to^inform  yon 
that  the  satisfaction  your  presence  in  my  house  will  give  must  not  be 
judged  from  her  reception  of  you.  What  it  may  be  I  cannot  fore- 
see. But  it  is  needful  yon  should  be  introduced  to  her  as  tke  heir 
of  Kiddal,  before  she  dies.  Had  she  acceded  to  my  wishes  years 
ago— had  we,  as  I  desired,  been  ^voreed  before  you  wete  born, 
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this  present  trouble  would  never  have  come  gpon  ns  $  bat  that  pro* 
oeeding  she  wholly  resisted.  And  though  there  are  circumstances, 
which  might  place  the  power  of  adopting  such  an  alternative  in  my 
own  hands  ;  yet,  rather  than  so  deeply  wound  the  feelings  of  a  wo« 
man  who  loved  me^  and  whom  1  bad  loved,  I  have  chosen  to 
pass  years  of  unavailing  regret,  and  come  to  this  at  last.  1  have 
neglected  her,  it  is  true,  partly  in  hopes  of  inducing  her  to  give  way^ 
and  partly  because  I  had  no  heart  to  be  a  hypocrite.  But  her  fault 
was  in  loving  me^  when  she  should  have  forgotten  me.  She  tim  my 
wife,  and  such  she  determined  to  live  and  die.' 

Mr.  Lupton  subsequently  informed  Colin,  that  although  the  lady 
had,  during  some  years  past,  lived  apart  from  him,  yet  that  recently 
Rhe  had  expressed  her  intention  to  return  to  the  old  hall,  and  to  past 
the  following  winter  there.  On  that  occasion  it  was  purposed  that 
Colin  should  meet  her. 

I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  hero  were  I  to  disguise  the 
satisfaction  which  be  could  not  fail  to  feel  from  the  prospects  that 
Mr.  Lupton  opened  before  him.  To  think  that,  from  a  poor  farmer's 
boy  he  should  thus  suddenly  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  squire's 
son,  with  the  certainty  of  a  great  fortune,  and  such  a  fine  old  house 
as  Kiddal  Hall.  What  a  triumph  did  it  not  give  him  over  all  the 
paltry  and  tyrannical  souls  who  had  made  his  life  miserable. 

These  matters  disposed  of,  Colin  seized  this  opportunity  to  re-in» 
tooduce  the  question  regarding  old  Jerry  Clink. 

*  With  respect  to  him,'  replied  Mr.  Lupton,  *  I  am  too  sensiUa 
of  his  feeling,  and  the  cause  of  them,  to  entertain  against  him  any 
ideas  of  retaliation.  My  own  security  I  must  provide  for  ;  and  so 
long  as  that  can  be  insured,  I  shall  take  no  farther  notice  oi  the  past. 
We  had  better  on  both  sides  avoid  wronging  each  other  any  far- 
ther.' 

Colin  expressed  his  hopes  that  everything  might  yet  be  accom* 
modated  in  a  manner  which  would  leave  all  parties  the  happier  for 
their  forgiveness,  and  the  wiser  from  the  troubles  they  had  nnikf- 
gone. 

*  It  is  hopeless,'  answered  Mr.  Lupton.  ^  The  man  whose  deter, 
mination  to  have  revenge,  can  so  vividly  outlive  the  wear  of  so  many 
years,  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  o(  a  sufficiently  ductile  metal  to  be  ever 
formed  into  a  kinder  shape.  Unless  some  unforeseen  circumstance 
should  come  between  to  reverse  the  present  tendency  of  events,  it 
is  to  me  an  evident  truth,  that  either  that  old  man  or  I  will  eventually 
prove  the  death  of  the  other.' 

This  opinion  he  uttered  in  such  a  prophetical  tone^  as  left  vpon 
the  mind  of  his  hearer  an  impression  which  all  his  own  hopes  to  tha 
contrary  were  insufficient  to  eradicate. 

CHAPTER  in. 

"WhereiD  Peter  Veriquear  makes  love  to  Miss  Sower8of\,  and  becomes  involved  in 
trouble. — Mr.  Palethorpe's  reconciliation  with  bis  mistress. 

In  fmrsuance  of  a  design  which  our  hero  had  secretly  formed,  inr 
volving  a  journey  to  Sherwood  Forest,  and  the  carrying  off  of  James 
Woodruff,  he  one  afternoon  might  have  been  seen  wending  his  way 
towards  his  old  quarters  in  Bethoal  Green.  The  co-operation  oif 
some  one,  a  stranger  to  Jerry,  and  ia  whom  entire  coafiiknce  could 
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be  placed,  was  imoeraiirely  required  in  its  execution  ;  and,  in  laek  of 
a  better  man,  Colin  selected  his  old  employer,  Mr.  Peter  Veriquear. 

On  arriving  at  his  domicile,  our  hero  found  that  Peter  was  froai 
home,  having  taken  advantage  of  a  fine  day  to  convey  his  small  fa- 
mily in  the  cradle-coach  to  a  favourite  suburban  retreat,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  tea  and  toping,  not  far  from  the  tower  at  Ganonbury. 

In  this,  and  similar  places  about  the  environs  of  the  metropolis,  it 
is  that  on  fine  warm  summer  afternoons,  especially  on  Sundays,  the 
shop-tired  and  counier'Sunk  inhabitants  of  the  respectable  working 
clasiBCs  assemble,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  what  by 
courtesy  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  fresh  air,  though  with  equally 
as  settled  an  intention  of  mixing  the  said  fresh  air  with  bottled  stoat, 
three  X  ales,  and  a  pipe  or  two  of  bird's-eye. 

As  our  hero  entered  the  tea*gardens  in  question,  he  passed  beneath 
a  low  and  long  colonnade,  tbe  top  of  which  was  formed  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  second  story  of  the  building.  Several  miniature  con- 
veyances  for  the  small  aristocracy  of  the  baby  generation  stood 
about,  and  amongst  them  that  identical  one  on  which  Colin  bad  him* 
self  once  exercised  his  abilities. 

To  the  left  lay  a  lawn,  on  which  some  score  or  two  of  youngsteTs 
were  disporting  themselves  in  the  twilight,  while  the  '  parents  and 
guardians'  of  these  small  gentry  were  lolling  in  certain  arbours, 
made  waterproof  with  pitch,  which  bounded  the  sides  of  the  green. 

In  one  of  these  Colin  found  the  individual  of  whom  he  was  in 
search.    Having  communicated  to  Peter  some  general  idea  that  his* 
assistance  was  required  in  a  very  important  enterprise, 

^  True,'  replied  Veriquear, '  it  may  be  of  great  consequence  to  you ; 
but  that,  you  know,  is  no  business  of  mine? 

'  But  you  will  be  well  rewarded  afterwards,'  replied  Colin. 

'  Oh,  in  that  case,  it  begins  to  look  more  like  my  own  afiTair  than  I 
thought.    Good  pay  makes  a  thing  a  man'.s  business  directly.' 

And  hereupon  the  matter  was  discussed  in  a  manner  which  proved 
that,  upon  sufficient  reason,  Peter  could  take  as  much  interest  in 
other  people's  business  as  ever  he  had  taken  in  his  own. 

While  CoHn  sat  in  discourse  with  his  old  employer,  his  attention 
had  several  times  been  attracted  by  a  voice  in  the  next  arbour,  but 
which  now  elevated  itself  to  a  distinctly  audible  pitch. 

*  Upon  my  word,  those  little  dears  are  delightful  to  look  on  !  The 
satisfaction  of  having  children  to  bring  up— ay,  dear  ! — ^the  delight, 
Mr.  Palethorpe,  of  doing  exactly  as  one  likes  with  them, — leading 
them  as  it  were  by  the  nose,  symbolically  speaking, — washing  their 
little  backs  every  morning,  and  feeding  them  all  day  like  a  nest  of 
sparrows— oh !  the  delight  of  it  must  be — I  hardly  know  what  to 
call  it — but  something  which,  in  an  unmarried  state,  the  imagination 
can  scarcely  soar  up  to*  And  then  their  tiny  voices — ill*tempered 
people  may  call  it  squealing  if  they  please— but  to  a  father,  I  should 
think,  it  must  be  welcome  night  and  day.  It  id  astonishing  how 
happy  some  people  might  be,  if  they  did  but  take  something  of  a 
determination  at  some  time  or  other  of  their  lives  to  adopt  some 
course  with  respect  to  somebody  or  other,  which  might — what  shall 
I  say  ?^I  mean,  which  might  lead  to  something  decisive.' 

*  Sartinly,  meesis,'  replied  the  individual  thus  addressed,  *  I 
don't  dispoot  all  that ;  only,  when  a  man  has  a  good  appetite  his* 
•elf,  and  can  eat  most  of  what's  pat  before  him,  it  seems  nateral 
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enough  that  his  children  would  go  and  do  the  same,  and  that  would 
take  a  little  more  mainteaning  than  some  of  us  can  exactly  afford  I 
can't  see  myself  how  we  could  go  all  that  length,  with  a  proper  eye 
to  our  own  old  age.' 

'  1  don't  mean  that !'  exclaimed  the  lady ;  '  you  don't  understand 
me.  I  can  only  say  it  for  myself,  that  it  would  he  no  trouble  to 
me,  not  a  bit  of  it,  to  sink  the  whole  of  myself  in  the  endeavour  to 
Taise  a  prodigy  of  children,  that  should  prove  a  complete  honour  to 
any  farm-yard  in  the  riding.  The  pretty  dears !  how  I  should  spoil 
them  !    Ugh !  I  could  squeeze  their  little  hearts  to  pieces,  I  could  I' 

This  rhapsody  left  Colin  no  longer  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Palethorpe 
was  again  in  London,  accompanied  by  the  loving  and  amiable  Miss 
Sowersoft. 

A  capital  idea  at  this  moment  struck  our  hero.  Mr.  Peter  Veri« 
quear  was  islready  acquainted  with  the  story  of  Palethorpe's  previous 
visit  to  town,  and  had  applauded  Colin  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
punishing  that  poor  booby  as  he  deserved.  He  therefore  only  re. 
quired  to  be  informed  that  Palethotpe  and  his  mistress  were  in  the 
nelt  box,  in  order,  as  Colin  hoped,  to  be  induced  to  join  him  in  a 
lark  upon  the  worthy  couple.  His  proposition  was  this, — that  Peter 
should  walk  into  their  arbour,  sit  down  next  to  Miss  Sowersoft,  call 
for  drink,  as  though  he  had  just  arrived,  and  then  proceed,  according 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  in  making  love  to  that  lady,  no  less  to  her 
own  eventual  disappointment,  than  to  the  annoyance  of  the  redoubt^ 
able  Samuel.  Veriquear  laughed  at  the  notion,  but  objected  that 
to  make  love  to  a  lady  could  not  possibly  be  any  business  of  his. 

*  Besides,'  he  added,  '  what  will  Mrs.  Veriquear  say  if  she  should 
happen  to  catch  me,  for  I  expect  her  up  to  tea  very  soon ;  and  if 
she  should  come  before  the  joke  is  completed,  I  am  afraid  she  would 
turn  it  into  a  regular  Whitechapel  tragedy.' 

'  Oh,  never  heed  that !'  replied  Colin.  '  I'll  be  bound  to  see 
you  safe.  Go  directly,  aud  do  it  before  the  chance  be  lost.  Here^ 
waiter !'  and  he  whispered  to  him  to  carry  a  bottle  of  stout  into  the 
next  box  for  his  friend. 

In  a  few  minutes  Veriquear  was  sitting  beside  Miss  Sowersoft^ 
while  Colin  peeped  through  a  nick  in  the  boards,  and  observed  all 
that  passed. 

'  A  fine  evening,  ma'am,'  said  Peter. 

*  Delightful  evening,  indeed,  sir!'  echoed  Miss  Maria. 

*  Yees,  it's  pleasant,'  added  Sammy,  who  remembered  his  former 
exploits,  and  began  to  fear  a  thief  ^  at  the  same  time  that  he  thought 
it  most  advisable  to  speak  civilly. 

*  Admirable  places  these,'  continued  Peter^  *  for  the  enjoymeBt  of 
the  working-people,  who  are  confined  in  shops  from  week's  end  to 
week's  end»' 

*  They  are,  indeed,'  said  Miss  Sowersoft4 
'  I  should  think  so,'  added  Palethorpe. 

'  And,  really,'  continued  the  lady,  '  I  had  not  the  most  remote 
conception  that  such  places  existed.' 

'  Then  you  are  strangers  here,  ma'am  1'  asked  Peter. 

'  Quite  so,  sir !'  answered  the  lady.  <  We  have  only  been  up  a 
few  days.' 

*  I  am't  a  stranger,  though,'  protested  Palethorpe  ;  '  I've  binafore^ 
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and  know  what's  what  as  well  as  most  folks.  He'd  be  a  sharper 
chap  than  somebody  that  I  see  to  drop  on  us.' 

Miss  Sowersoft  here  gave  Sammy  a  nudge,  and  squeezed  her 
mouth  into  a  severe  expression  of  reprehension.  In  the  mean  time 
Peter  looked  very  graciously  at  the  lady,  who  seemed  by  no  means 
displeased  with  his  attentions,  and  continued  a  conyersation,  in 
which  he  prognosticated  how  many  sights  she  Would  see  in  Lon* 
don,  and  how  much  she  would  be  delighted  before  her  return: 
concluding  with  an  obscure  hint  that  it  would  give  him  much  plea* 
sure  to  point  out  the  objects  best  worthy  attention.  Miss  Sower* 
soft  smirked  benignantly,  and  glanced  at  Palethorpe  with  an  ex- 
pression which  seemed  to  say  that  *  somebody  might  now  see  that 
everybody  did  not  think  so  little  of  somebody  else,  as  some  people 
were  apt  to  imagine.'  While  Palethorpe  himself  grew  paler,  and 
began  to  thiuk  that  his  *  meesis'  was  going  to  be  taken,  without 
farther  ceremony^  altogether  out  of  his  hands. 

Encouraged  by  his  success,  Peter  so  far  increased  his  attentions  as 
fairly  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  Mr.^Palethorpe,  who  resented  the  iu' 
suit  by  declaring  that  as  that  lady  was  keeping  company  with  him- 
self, nobody  else  should  speak  to  her  so  long  as  he  was  by,  or  else 
his  name  was  not  Palethorpe.  To  which  valiant  speech  Miss  Sower* 
soft  herself  replied  by  informing  Sammy  that  he  was  one  of  those 
people  who  seemed  as  if  they  could  neither  make  up  their  own 
minds  to  come  to  a  centrical  and  decisive  point  themselves,  nor  en- 
dure to  see  anybody  else  do  the  same.  A  sentiment  which  Mr. 
Yeriquear  rendered  still  more  illustrative  by  declaring  that  the  ffen* 
tleman  was  like  one  of  those  ill-tempered  curs  that  turn  up  uieir 
own  noses  at  a  bone,  but  snarl  at  every  other  dog  that  attempts  to 
touch  it. 

Finding  even  his  own  *•  meesis'  against  him,  Sammy's  mettle  be- 
gan to  rise,  and  he  demanded  to  know  whether  Mr.  Veriqueaif 
BMant  to  call  him  a  curl  To  which  Yeriquear  replied  that  he 
would  look  still  more  like  one  if  he  went  upon  all-fours.  Here* 
upon  Mr.  Pfilethorpe  challenged  his  antagonist  to  a  boxing-match 
upon  the  green,  swearing  that  he  would  lick  him  as  clean  as  ever 
any  man  was  licked  in  this  world.  Peter  ridiculed  this  threat,  and 
begged  the  gentleman  who  made  it  to  recollect  that  he  was  not  now 
in  Yorkshire;  informing  him  still  farther  that  if  he  did  not  take 
particular  care,  he  would  lay  himself  under  the  unpleasant  neces* 
sity  of  making  another  appearance  at  the  police-ofBce,  as  he  had 
done  upon  a  former  occasion.  Sammy  turned  pale;  while  Miss 
Maria  seemed  astounded,  as  she  demanded  in  a  shrill  and  faint,  but 
earnest  voice,  *  whether  he  (Mr.  Yeriquear)  kfmo  Mr.  Palethorpe 
and  his  calamitjr*' 

'  Everybody  m  London  knows  him,'  replied  Yeriquear ;  '  and  I 
assure  you,  ma'am,  that  it  is  no  credit  to  a  respectable  female  to  be 
seen  with  a  man  who  has  rendered  himself  so  notorious.' 

Afraid  that  she  had  committed  herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  metro- 
polis, Miss  Sowersoft  looked  upon  the  unlucky  Samuel  with  mo- 
mentary horror,  and  at  the  same  time  unconsciously  clung  for  sup- 
port to  the  strange  hand  of  that  poor  man's  supposed  rival.  At 
this  interesting  part  of  the  scene,  Mrs.  Yeriquear,  (directed  by  Ma»> 
ter  William,  whom  she  had  picked  up  on  the  lawn,)  bounced  into 
the  box. 
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Colin,  whose  business  it  was  to  have  prevented  this  sarpTise,  had 
been  so  engaged  in  spying  through  a  hole,  which  he  had  nnade  hj 
pushing  a  knot  out  of  one  of  the  boards,  that  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Veriquear  confounded  him,  especially  when  he  beheld  that  lady,  who 
instantly  detected  her  husband^s  situation,  dart  like  a  fury  at  Miss 
Sowersoft,  and  pommel  away  with  her  fists  as  might  some  belated 
baker,  who  has  the  largest  amount  of  dough  to  knead  up  within  the 
least  possible  length  of  time.  Sammy  and  Veriquear  were  instantly 
in  arms — ^the  latter  endeavouring  to  restrain  his  wife,  the  former, 
with  a  chivalrous  feeling  peculiar  to  himself,  striking  her  upon  the 
face ;  while  Master  William,  seeing  the  danger  of  his  parents,  struck 
up  a  solo  in  the  highest  possible  key. 

No  sooner  did  Colin  perceive  the  conduct  of  Sammy  than  he  for- 
sook his  situation  at  the  peep-hole,  and  hurrying  into  the  field,  laid 
his  old  foe  fiat  with  a  well-directed  blow.  The  latter  looked  up 
from  his  inglorious  situation  ;  and  if  ever  man  felt  convinced  that  he 
was  haunted  by  an  evil  genius,  Mr.  Palethorpe  felt  so  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  that  his  eyil  genius  was  Colin  Clink. 

A  regular  mel6e  now  ensued,  during  which  Mrs.  Veriquear's  cap 
was  sent  into  the  air,  like  a  balloon.  The  back  of  the  arbour  was 
driven  out,  and  Mr.  Veriquear,  locked  in  the  arms  of  Miss  Sower- 
soft,  fell  through  the  opening  into  that  beautiful  piece  of  water 
which  has  its  local  habitation  opposite  the  west  side  of  Canonbury 
Tower. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  several  policemen  put  an  end  to  the 
sport.  Colin  and  Sammy  were  seized,  and  attempted  to  be  hurried 
ofi* ;  but  as  neither  had  any  particular  reasons  for  desiring  a  situation 
in  the  watch-house,  they  contrived  so  far  to  accommodate  matters 
as  to  be  allowed  to  go  each  his  separate  way. 

Our  hero's  first  step  was  to  see  to  the  safety  of  his  friend.  He 
and  Miss  Sowersoft  had  already  been  fished  out  by  the  spectators. 
The  latter-named  of  the  two  was  conveyed  into  the  tavern,  and  put 
to  bed,  while  the  former  was  induced,  at  the  representation  of  Colin, 
to  walk  rapidly  home  with  the  enraged  Mrs.  Veriquear  on  his  arm, 
our  hero  himself  undertaking  charge  of  the  young  Veriquears,  and 
drawing  them  in  the  basket-coach  behind. 

Peter  Veriquear  naturally  enough  employed  the  whole  time  occu- 
pied in  their  journey  by  explaining  the  adventure ;  a  statement  which 
Colin  so  far  corroborated,  as  to  leave  Mrs.  Veriquear  convinced  of 
her  husband's  innocence. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  worthy  couple  in  ^towif  within  so 
short  a  time  of  Mr.  Palethorpe's  former  expedition,  it  is  to  be  ae** 
counted  for  upon  the  same  principle  as  are  many  other  matters  o£ 
equal  importance ;  that  is,  according  to  a  certain  principle  of  curio- 
sity, which  is  supposed  to  exist  pretty  largely  in  every  humaa  breast, 
but  especially  in  the  bosoms  of  the  fair. 

During  the  first  day  or  two  after  her  discovery  of  Sammjr's  frail 
nature,  she  betook  herself,  as  far  as  the  duties  of  the  farm  would  al- 
low, to  the  solitude  of  her  own  bed-chamber ;  where,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, she  wept  regretfully  over  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  For 
some  weeks  Mr.  Palethorpe  lived  as  though  he  lived  not.  To  her, 
at  least,  he  was  dead :  she  saw  him  not,  heard  him  not,  knew  him 
not.  When  he  spoke  his  voice  passed  her  by  like  liie  wmA :  wheot 
he  whistled  she  heeded  it  no  more  than  the  whistling  of  a  keyhole. 
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Meantime  Samuel  ate  and  drank  unheeded,  and  with  a  degree  of  tIo- 
lence  which  seemed  to  say  that  hy  these  means  he  meditated  a  norel 
species  of  suicide.  If  so,  however,  the  thing  failed  in  iXfi  effect.  So 
far  from  entering  at  death's  door,  he  seemed  every  day  to  get  far^ 
ther  off.  While  Miss  Maria  pined,  he  grew  fatter,  redder,  and  more 
rohustious.  The  contrast,  at  length,  became  unendurable ;  and  horn 
mere  spite  she  at  last  began  to  speak  to  him  again. 

From  a  sulky  exchange  of  words,  this  happy  pair  at  length  pro- 
ceeded to  a  certain  reluctant  but  animated  discourse,  in  which  ex^ 

SlanatioD,  reproaches,  and  deprecation,  were  abundantly  resorted  to. 
he  accused ;  he  apologized  and  regretted,  and  at  length,  she  for- 
gave, and  Mr.  Palethorpe  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself  re- 
stored to  favour,  and  his  mistresses  arms. 

I  have  said  that  Miss  Sowersoft's  curiosity  was  extreme.  When 
Sammy  detailed  to  her  all  the  wonders  of  his  expedition,  her  pro- 
pensity could  not  be  restrained.  She,  too,  must  see  London.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  tour  was  agreed  upon,  and  hence  their  appearance  at 
the  time  and  place  in  question. 

Returning  to  our  hero,  it  may  now  be  stated  that  before  Mr.  Clink 
took  his  departure  from  Mr.  Veriquear's,  a  plan  was  arranged  be- 
tween himself  and  Peter  for  carrying  his  important  design  into  im- 
mediate execution. 


A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  TWO  CHINA  JARS. 

BY  HAL  WILLIS. 

These  are  mere  family  ^'ort,  madam, 
Which  end  in — nothing. 

The  Blue  Stocking. 

A.  A  STRANOB  family  this  we  have  got  into.  And  what  a  change 
— ^from  a  sober  clergyman's  study  to  the  drawing-room  of  afashion- 
able  fool. 

B.  And  yet  is  it  what  we  must  have  anticipated.  Have  I  not  heard 

the  Reverend  Mr.  Q  say  a  thousand  times,  *  We  are  but  things 

of  c/ay,  and  so  are  doomed  to  continual  vicissitudes  ?' 

A.  '^rue.  But  really  I  felt  rather  alarmed  when  that  auctioneer 
talked  so  vehemently  of  'knocking  us  down.'— for  the  pastor  so  often 
cautioned  his  children  from  doinff  go,— and  so  repeatedly  declared 
we  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  that  I  really  trembled  for  our  fate. 

B.  I  assure  you  my  equanimity  was  not  disturbed  in  the  least;  for 
this  is  the  second  sale  we  have  gone  through  uninjured. 

A.  The  second  sale  ?  ^ 

B.  To  be  sure.    Had  we  not  a  sail  from  China  1 

A.  The  auctioneer  appeared  to  have  a  very  great  opinion  of  his 
eloquence. 

B.  And  yet  I  heard  our  present  master  whisper  to  his  friend, 
•  This  fellow's  encomiums  on  these  jars  is  mere  jar-gon,  and  his  de- 
livery as  discordant  as  the  jarring  elements.  Look  at  him — his  eyes 
a^gog — his  mouth's  a-jar !' 
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A.  You  are  merry.  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  felt  the  deepest  sor- 
row in  our  change. 

B.  For  the  matter  of  that,  I  think  we  were 'both  equally  moved  on 
the  occasion ;  and,  however  dissimilar  our  sentiments  might  have 
been,  we  were  both — carried  away  with  our  feelings. 

A.  Ah !  you  may  jeer,  but  I  was  filled  with  grief — 

B.  And  1  with — water,  as  the  man  can  testify  who  lifted  me  5  for 
he  had  just  raised  me  with  an  exclaftiation  that  ^  he  would  have  a 
lark,^ — when  the  poor  fellow  unexpectedly  got  a  duck ! — which  he 
acknowledged  with  a  grimace,  declaring  he  found  the — water  foul  ! 
You  may  call  our  new  master  a  fool  if  you  will  ;  but  he  has  at  least 
discernment ;  for  did  he  not  bring  a  couple  of  his  friends  to  look  at 
ns  this  morning,  and  finish  our  praises  by  singing, 

*  Sure  sach  a  pair  were  never  seen !' 

A.  How  lightly  you  talk !    Cease  this  shallow  discourse,  I  pray. 

B.  Shallow,  forsooth  1  At  any  rate  I  am  as  deep  as  you.  The  fact 
is,  you  are  out  of  spirits,  and  I  am  elevated.  I  am  on  a  tripod,  and 
you  at  present  on  the  Turkey-carpet.  Stop  till  your  three-legged 
stand  comes  home  and  then  we'll  run  on  together.  At  all  events  let 
ns  be  friends,  though  all  the  world  besides  should  go  together  by  the 
ears ;  for  I  sincerely  believe  we  shall  not  long  enjoy  the  elegancies 
we  see  around  us ;  and  (not  being  a  horse-shoe)  I  really  feel  some 
apprehensions  in  going  to  the  hammer  again. 

A.  Very  true.  But  my  self-love  tells  me  we  are  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  lightly  cared  for.  Didn't  th^y  write  on  our  packing- 
cases,  *  Keep  this  sicfe  uppermost  V 

B.  Don't  mention  it !  I  was  pitched  on  my  neck  during  the  whole 
journey,  and  by  the  jerking  and  jolting  was  obliged  to  play  a  rubber 
with  the  deal  partition.  I  don't  know  which  suffered  most  on  the 
occasion  ;  for  I  was  much  troubled,  and  my  partner — a  great  deal 
board  ! 

A.  Well,  I  was  better  ofif;  for  they  placed  me  upright,  and  filled 
me  with  rich  tumblers, — some  dozen  at  least. 

B.  Fie  1 — what  would  the  Temperance  Society  say  to  the  friend  of 
my  youth,  who  can  talk  seriously  of  taking  a  dozen  glasses  upon 
such  a  short  journey  1 

A.  You  know  my  habits  better.  I  have  indeed  the  greatest  con- 
tempt— 

B.  Of  course! — for  all  those  that  possessed  the  advantages  of  a 
clear  vision  could  have  discovered  at  a  glance,  that  the  company  so 
impertinently  intruded  upon  you  was — cut !  But  then  only  think  of 
my  dear  chum  and  crony  going  through  the  streets  with  a  company 
of  strolling  tumblers ! 

A.  You  go  on  at  a  pretty  rate. 

B.  Don't  grumble  ;  for  at  whatever  rate  I  go  on,  you  will  certainly 
be  up  with  me  when  you  come  to  a  stand.  And  though  I  am  merry 
at  your  expense,  the  most  our  enemies  can  say  is,  that  I  am  above 
lauffhing  at  you. — I  wish  those  flowers  would  come ;  for  here  we  stand 
with  our  mouths  wide  open,  like  a  couple  of  rustics  at  a  village  fair 
wondering  at  the  tricks  of  a  conjuror,^ Hark! — there's  a  knock ? 
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BY  THE  REV.  G.  B.  GLEIG,  AUTHOR  OF  « THE  SUBALTERN/ 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1793,  UNDER  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

We  marched  into  Valenciennes  the  same  day  that  the  French 
marched  out  of  it,  and  during  four  days  more  continued  in  occupation 
of  the  place.  It  was  in  this  interval  that  Cogle,  the  wretched  de- 
serter, was  brought  to  trial,  when,  the  evidence  being  decisive  against 
him,  he  was  condemned  to  suffer.  I  do  not  know  that  any  good  pur- 
pose would  be  served  were  I  to  describe  the  particulars  of  the  execu- 
tion at  length  i  I  therefore  content  my^self  with  stating  that  the  whole 
of  the  British  force  paraded  to  see  him  die  ;  that  he  was  hanged  to 
one  of  the  branches  of  a  tree  which  stood  in  front  of  the  centre  of  oar 
encampment  j  and  that  the  tree  received  in  consequence  a  designation 
which,  if  it  survive,  associates  it  to  this  hour  with  the  name  of  the  late 
excellent  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army.  We  called  that 
living  gallows  The  Duke  of  York's  Tree,  and  the  country  people 
catching  the  sound,  translated  it  into  their  own  language,  and  re- 
tained it. 

Our  next  move  was  upon  Cambray,  before  which  the  allied  army 
made  preparations  to  sit  down ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of 
its  operations  we  took  no  part  in  them.  On  the  14th  of  August  we 
got  the  route  for  Dunkirk ;  and,  accompanied  by  a  corps  of  Hessians, 
some  Prussians,  Austrians,  and  Hanoverians,  proceeded  by  Tournay, 
Lannay,  and  Ghelins,  towards  the  proposed  field  of  action.  The  I8th 
taw  us  pass  through  Menin,  and  encamp  about  ten  in  the  morning  in 
the  fields  beyond,  where  preparations  were  made  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  recruit  after  four  days'  severe 
travel.  But  they  who  anticipated  rest  were  quite  in  fault.  The  tents 
were  just  pitched,  the  fires  lighted,  the  kettles  put  on,  with  a  good 
stock  of  vegetables  prepared  ;  a  bullock  was  just  killed,  and  the  raw 
meat  served  out,  when  suddenly  the  drums  beat  to  arms.  There  was 
much  hurry  and  bustle  every  where,  as  may  be  imagined.  Of  the 
ofiicers  very  many  had  returned  to  the  town,  where  they  were  re- 
freshing themselves  in  the  different  hotels,  while  the  men  were  all 
stripped  of  their  accoutrements,  and  not  a  few  engaged  in  fatigue 
duties.  But  the  drum  and  the  bugle  has  each  a  voice  which  nobody 
thinks  of  misunderstanding ;  and  in  two  minutes  we  were  accoutred 
and  in  our  ranks  waiting  for  orders.  They  soon  came.  Two  men 
from  each  company  were  directed  to  remain  as  guards  of  the  camp, 
and  the  wounded  and  the  weak  were,  of  course,  selected  for  that  duty ; 
after  which  the  rest  of  us,  leaving  the  tents  pitched,  and  all  things  in 
the  same  order  as  if  we  had  gone  out  for  an  ordinary  parade,  formed 
the  line  of  march  right  in  front  and  moved  forward. 

The  town  or  village  of  Lincelles^is  situated  upon  a  plain,  with  some 
rising  gpround  a  mile  or  two  in  rear  of  it.  Generally  speaking,  the 
country  round  is  open, — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  wooded,  except  on  the 
side  which  looks  towards  Menin,  but  is  a  good  deal  intersected  with 
marshes,  canals,  and  sheets  of  water,  which  aflTord  great  facilities  to 
those  who,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  may  desire  to  render  it  secure. 
The  French,  having  driven  a  corps  of  Dutch  troops  from  the  place, 
took  possession  and  intrenched  themselves  in  it.    They  erected  bat- 
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teries  at  every  point,  which  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  assailable.  These 
they  connected  one  with  another  by  means  of  breast- works,  and  lea  v. 
ing  in  the  place  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  men,  believed  that  it  was 
secure.  We  learned  while  on  the  march  that  to  our  three  weak 
battalions  the  business  was  committed  of  recovering  that  post;  for 
the  Dutch,  we  found,  had  retreated  by  a  different  road,  and  were  not 
within  reach,  had  we  been  directed  to  communicate  with  them.  But 
the  flight  of  our  allies,  whatever  eflect  it  might  have  on  the  officers 
in  command,  was  treated  by  us  in  the  ranks  as  a  mere  subject  of 
raillery.  What  did  we  care  for  the  Meinheers  1  We  would  show 
them  that  the  English  Guards  were  able  to  retrieve  even  their  blun- 
ders ;  and  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  we  kept  our  word.  Yet  we  had 
a  sharp  brush  for  it  too  ;  and  ought  not,  had  the  French  done  their 
duty,  to  have  made  any  progress. 

The  drums  beat,  and  we  fell  in,  and  were  in  line  of  march,  all  with- 
in the  space  of  five  minutes.  Many  officers,  therefore,  and  several 
sergeants'  parties  who  had  gone  to  town  on  business,  public  or  private, 
were  left  behind;  that  is  to  say,  they  continued  to  overtake  us  singly 
or  in  groups  during  the  whole  of  the  first  two  or  three  miles  which  we 
accomplished.  Amouj^  the  officers.  Colonel  Bosville,  a  remarkably 
fine  fellow,  an  especiaffavourite  with  the  troops,  and  a  man  of  great 
stature,  came  up  ;  and  such  had  been  his  haste,  that  he  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  company  with  a  sword  on,  to  be  sure,  but  having  no 
sash.  One  of  the  sergeants,  noticing  the  circumstance,  pointed  it  out, 
on  which  Colonel  Bosville  looked  down,  and  exclaimed,  '  Ah !  so  I 
have.  But  I  can  do  without  that.  It  is  better  to  leave  a  sash  behind 
than  a  sword.'  Now  there  was  nothing  in  all  this,  I  freely  grant, 
which  seems  to  deserve  that  it  should  be  noticed ;  yet  I  well  remem- 
ber that  we  remarked  upon  the  circumstance  at  the  moment  as  prog- 
nosticating no  good  to  the  colonel ;  and  when  we  saw  him  fall  withm 
an  hour  afterwards,  it  seemed  to  us  as  if  our  forebodings  had  been  just. 

In  this  manner  we  pushed  on,  till  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy's  batteries  suddenly  opened  upon 
us,  and  we  were  saluted  with  some  round  shot.  They  did  us  little 
damage,  and  we  never  called  a  halt ;  but,  throwing  out  a  company  to 
clear  the  wood,  the  column  held  its  course  as  heretofore.  Thus  it 
was  till  the  thickets  were  cleared,  and  then  section  after  section,  as 
we  gained  the  open  space,  ran  up  into  line,  and  delivered  its  fire  in 
return  for  that  which  the  French  gave  from  behind  the  shelter  of  their 
breastworks.  A  battle  of  volleys  is  not,  however,  suited \o  the  temper 
of  British  troops  under  any  circumstances,  and,  with  men  circum- 
stanced as  we  were  at  that  moment,  it  would  have  been  ruinous.  '  Give 
them  the  steel,  my  lads,'  was  Colonel  Pennington's  short  address,  to 
which  we  made  answer  with  a  hearty  cheer;  and  one  more  fire  hav- 
ing been  thrown  in,  away  we  went  against  the  intrenchments  at 
double-quick.  A  round  or  two  of  grape,  with  a  single  discharge  of 
musketry,  thinned  our  ranks  a  little,  but  did  not  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  survivors  one  moment.  We  sprang  into  the  ditch,  scrambled 
up  the  face  of  the  parapet,  leaped  into  the  batteries,  and  chased  the 
enemy,  with  considerable  loss  of  them,  fairly  out  of  the  cover.  Never, 
surely,  was  success  more  complete,  or  more  rapidly  achieved ;  for  I 
do  not  believe  that  between  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  and  our  un- 
ceremonious entrance  into  the  French  lines,  more  than  an  hour,  if 
indeed  so  much,  CQuld  have  possibly  elapsed. 
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It  was  evident  from  everything  that  we  saw  around  as  that  we  had 
corqe  upon  the  French  by  surprise.    No  preparations  whatever  were 
made  for  a  retreat.    The  horses  belonging  to  the  artillery  were  not 
harnessed — the  guns  were  in  battery,  but  the  limbers  were  out  of 
their  places,  and  on  numerous  fires  which  had  been  lighted  beneath 
the  parapet,  camp.kettles  filled  with  provisions  were  boiling.  Of 
these  we, as  was  natural,  took  possession  ;  and  it  consoled  us  for  the 
loss  of  our  own  breakfasts,  when  we  found  that  we  had  been  able  to 
scare  the  enemy  from  their  dinners.    But  the  work  of  the  day  was 
not  yet  over.    The  French  fled  with  precipitation  through  the  town, 
our  people  hotly  pursuing ;  but,  when  they  got  to  the  heights,  a 
strong  support  met  them,  and  they  rallied,  and  again  showed  a  front. 
Three  companies  from  the  Coldstreams  were  immediately  detached 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  on  the  right ;  while  the  remainder  of 
the  battalion,  leaving  the  3d  regiment  in  reserve,  should  assail  their 
front :  yet  we  could  not,  in  spite  of  our  best  exertions,  carry  the  plan 
into  effect.  After  making  a  wide  detour,  so  as  to  throw  a  farm-house 
with  its  offices  between  us  and  the  enemy,  we  found  that  their  flank 
was  secured  by  a  large  sheet  of  water;  and  that  any  attempt  on  our 
part  to  pass  round  it  must  be  made  in  the  face  of  all  their  fire.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  one  or  two  feints,  which  cost  some  valuable  lives. 
Colonel  Pennington  saw  that  the  thing  was  not  to  be  done ;  and  the 
detached  companies  were  directed,  in  consequence,  to  rejoin  the 
main  body.    We  did  so  without  delay,  and  the  brigade  having  once 
more  re-assembled,  halted  among  some  orchards  till  dark,  and  then 
marched  back  to  a  position  just  outside  the  intrenchments. 

In  moving  to  our  ground  we  passed  for  the  second  time  through  the 
town,  and  not  having  our  thoughts  engrossed  now,  as  they  were  when 
we  first  entered  it,  with  other  matters,  we  found  leisure  to  look  about 
us.  There  was  not  a  house  in  the  place  of  which  the  doors  and  win- 
dows were  not  carefully  closed.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  appeared  to 
have  deserted  it,  the  remainder  kept  close  within  their  dwellings,  and 
to  the  applications  of  us,  their  deliverers,  for  food,  they  paid  no  at- 
tention. It  seemed,  however,  as  if  they  had  not  adhered  to  this  plan 
of  seclusion  all  day  long,  for  the  dead  which  lay  in  the  streets  were 
plundered,  and  in  several  instances  stripped  naked.  One  fair  deli- 
cate-looking youth,  an  officer,  as  I  understood,  of  artillery,  with  light- 
brown  hair,  dnd  a  skin  as  white  as  alabaster,  had  been  thus  served ; 
and  a  more  piteous  spectacle  than  he  presented  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive.  Poor  boy !  a  musket-shot  had  passed  quite  through 
his  head,  and  there  he  lay,  his  smooth  and  pure  cheek  stained  with 
his  own  blood,  instead  of  resting,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  on  his 
mother's  bosom.  War  is  a  fearful  calamity  at  the  best,  which  wa 
cease  to  regard,  except  with  horror,  when  we  look  upon  its  efiects  as 
they  show  themselves  on  the  mangled  remains  of  full-grown  men ; 
but  when  such  a  child  as  this  has  become  its  victim,  our  horror  deepens 
well  nigh  into  agony.  I  declare  that  the  vision  of  that  slight  fair 
corpse  haunted  me  for  many  a  day  after ;  and  that  not  unfrequently  I 
have  started  from  my  sleep,  so  vivid  was  the  impression  of  its  very 
presence  near  me.  We  marched  through  the  town  in  good  order,  and 
halting  just  outside  the  works,  made  arrangements  to  spend  the  night 
In  the  open  air.  Piquets  were  stationed,  and  guards  planted,  as  well 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  as  to  hinder  our  own  people  from 
returning  after  dark  into  the  place ;  for  General  Lake  was  most  com- 
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mendably  resolute  that  the  inhabitants  should  not  be  molested,  nor 
we  tarnish  our  laurels  with  the  crime  of  pillage.  In  the  latter  of 
these  righteous  determinations  he  entirely  succeeded  ^  in  reference 
to  the  former  he  was  not  quite  so  fortunate.  We  got  no  booty,  it  is 
true ;  but  about  eleven  o'clock  there  arrived  a  brigade  of  Austrians, 
whom  General  Clairfait  had  sent  to  relieve  us,  and  they,  as  we  after- 
wards ascertained,  were  not  quite  so  fastidious.  The  town  was 
sacked  ere  dawn  of  next  day  as  thoroughly  as  if  it  had  been  carried 
by  assault.  Meanwhile  we  were  on  our  march  back  to  the  encamp- 
ment near  Menin,  where  we  arrived  about  two  in  the  morning ;  and 
in  the  tents  which  we  had  left  standing  previous  to  the  advance,  we 
slept  for  some  hours  very  soundly. 

Our  loss  in  the  affair  of  Lincelles  had  been  considerable  ;  out  of  a 
battalion  which  took  into  the  field  little  more  than  three  hundred 
men,  nine,  including  Colonel  Bosville,  were  killed,  and  forty-five 
wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  my  comrade,  who  had  given  me 
his  watch  when  he  received  his  hurt ;  and  to  visit  him  I  got  a  pass, 
and  proceeded  into  Menin.  I  believe  that,  in  what  were  called  the 
general  hospitals,  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army  received  every 
attention ;  neither  had  they  a  right  to  complain,  even  in  such  a  situ- 
ation as  this,  of  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendants : 
but  the  comforts  provided  for  them  were  very  meagre,  and  their 
sufferings,  in  consequence,  appeared  to  be  gpreat.  I  found  my  com- 
rade lymg,  with  many  others,  in  a  barn,  along  the  floor  of  which 
some  straw  had  been  spread  ;  but  without  a  mattress,  or  a  blanket, 
or  a  sheet,  or  any  other  covering,  except  the  soiled  and  bloody 
clothes  in  which  he  had  fought.  Like  all  the  rest,  however,  he  seemed 
resolved  not  to  complain :  and  to  my  inqairies  as  to  how  he  felt,  he 
answered  cheerfully.  Poor  fellow  !  he  had  already  suffered  amputa- 
tion of  his  ri^ht  arm,  and  looked  pale  and  feeble,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  ne  soon  recovered,  and  went  home  to  England,  where 
be  was  discharged,  of  course,  upon  a  pension.  I  returned  him  his 
watch  ere  he  departed,  but  have  not  since  heard  what  ultimately  be- 
came of  him. 

The  dead  that  die  in  battle  are,  ac  everybody  knows,  dealt  with 
summarily,  and  with  very  little  parade.  A  few  trenches,  not  over 
deep,  for  the  most  part,  contain  them  all ;  nor  is  much  distinction 
made  between  the  corpse  of  an  oflicer  and  that  of  a  private  :  but  if 
there  chance  to  have  fallen  one  of  superior  rank,  or  an  individual 
who  may  have  won,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  respect  and  affection 
of  his  brother  soldiers,  then  it  is  customary  to  honour  his  insensible 
remains  with  the  distinction,  if  such  it  deserve  to  be  accounted,  of 
a  separate  funeral.  The  body  of  Colonel  Bosville,  for  example,  we 
carried  back  with  us  from  Lincelles  to  the  camp  in  front  of  Menin, 
and  we  dug  his  grave  in  the  very  centre  of  the  line,  near  the  spot  on 
which  the  colours  were  planted. 

This  was  in  the  morning ;  and  about  three  in  the  afternoon  the 
whole  battalion  stood  to  its  arms,  to  witness  the  interment  of  one 
whom  we  greatly  esteemed  when  living,  and  now  sincerely  mourned 
when  dead.  They  wrapped  him  in  his  cloak,  and  laid  him  to  rest — a 
noble  specimen  of  manhood — for  he  did  not  measure  less  than  six. 
feet  four  inches  in  height ;  and  the  adjutant,  having  read  the  burial 
service  with  great  solemnity,  the  firing  party  were  ordered  to  salute 
him  where  he  lay.  Fifty  men,  of  whom  I  was  one,  discharged  their 
pieces  into  his  grave,  and  the  parade  broke  up. 
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We  returned  to  our  tents,  somewhat  solemnized  by  the  duty  in 
which  we  had  been  engaged,  and,  after  speculating  a  little  on  the 
probable  results  of  our  yesterday's  battle,  went  early  to  bed  ;  but  we 
had  scarcely  begun  to  drop  asleep  when  the  drums  beat  to  arms. 
We  sprang  to  our  feet  on  the  instant,  and,  a  good  deal  to  our  annoy- 
ance, found  that  another  night  march  awaited  us.  I  dare  say  these 
night-marches  were  necessary ;  I  hope,  at  least,  they  were,  for  of  all 
that  a  soldier  is  doomed  to  undergo,  there  is  nothing  which  so  much 
as  this  destruction  of  his  natural  rest  puts  both  health  aud  temper 
in  jeopardy.  Indeed  it  is  certain  that,  except  in  the  very  last  extre- 
mity, troops  ought  to  be  moved  only  by  day,  because  you  cannot  get 
men  to  compose  themselves  to  sleep  under  a  bright  summer's  sun  ; 
and,  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  sleep  so  obtained  is  neither  so  sweet 
nor  so  refreshing  as  when  darkness  has  drawn  her  curtain  over  the 
sleeper.  However,  these  are  truths  which  either  did  not  occar  to 
our  leaders,  or  which  the  pressure  of  some  stem,  though  to  us  un- 
known necessity,  kept  them  from  regarding.  Accordingly,  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  we  stood  to  our  arms,  and  at  eleven  the  brigade 
was  in  march. 

We  anticipated,  of  course,  a  repetition  of  some  such  scene  as  that 
at  Lincelles ;  but  we  were  mistaken.  On  we  trudged,  meeting  no 
enemy,  hearing  of  no  sound  of  alarm,  nor  being  once  put  to  our  mettle; 
till,  after  passing  through  Ypres,  we  halted  near  Tournay,  and  en- 
joyed in  our  camp  some  hours  of  the  rest  which  we  sorely  wanted. 
The  fact,  indeed,  is,  that  the  British  and  Hanoverian  contingents 
were  then  separating  themselves  from  the  allied  army,  and  proceed- 
ing  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  with  means  quite  inadequate  ; 
and  thus  a  campaign,  opei^ed  with  every  prospect  of  success,  had 
already  been  doomed  by  Him  in  whose  hands  the  events  of  war  are 
kept,  to  end  unfortunately. 

We  halted  near  Fumes  till  the  22d;  when  a  general  advance  took 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the  enemy  from  a  position  which 


They  did  not,  however,  abide  our  onslaught ;  but,  retreating  as  we 
drew  near,  left  us  free  to  reconnoitre  their  works,  and  to  complete 
our  arrangements  for  the  siege  which  was  to  follow.  Some  little 
skirmishing  did  indeed  occur  between  their  rear  and  our  advanced 
guard ;  which  was  not  serious  while  it  lasted,  and  led  to  nothing ; 
but  on  the  24th  we  were  more  warmly  engaged.  On  that  day  dispo- 
sitions were  made  to  cut  off  the  garrison  from  all  communication 
with  the  open  country,  and  driving  them  within  their  line  of  defence, 
to  render  the  investment  complete.  Our  regiment  was  little,  if  at 
all,  engaged  in  this  battle,  of  which  the  brunt  fell  on  the  light  batta- 
lion, composed  of  the  flank  companies ;  yet  I  am  bound  to  state  that 
nothing  could  have  been  done  more  effectually,  or  in  better  style. 
There  were  numerous  hedges  and  ditches,  behind  which  the  enemy 
endeavoured  to  maintain  themselves ;  but  from  all  of  these,  one  after 
another,  they  were  driven,  and  the  very  same  night  saw  us  busy  in 
the  trenches. 

There  are  few  events  in  my  military  career  on  which  I  look  back 
with  less  satisfaction  than  on  the  siege  of  Dunkirk.  In  the  first  place, 
our  numbers  were  never  adequate  to  reduce  a  place  which  was  not  only 
held  by  a  garrison  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  besieging  force,  but 
which  the  enemy  were  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  succour.  In  the 
next  place,  the  naval  co-operation  of  which  we  had  been  asMured  did 
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not  coma  i  and,  lastly,  we  were  not  then  sufficiently  masters  of  the  art 
of  engineering  to  undertake  any  such  service  as  that  for  which  we 
were  set  apart.  Then,  again,  the  nature  of  the  country  was  all  against 
us.  It  was  a  low,  flat,  marshy  plain,  which  the  enemy  had  it  in  their 
power  to  inundate  at  any  moment,  and  which  they  did  inundate  to 
such  a  degree,  that  at  last  we  could  hardly  find  dry  spots  sufficiently 
capacious  to  hold  our  tents.  I  admit  that  as  often  as  the  garrison 
attempted  a  sortie  we  heat  them  hack.  On  the  3d  of  September,  for 
example,  they  came  out  in  great  force  two  hours  before  daybreak,  and 
succeeded  at  first  in  driving  in  our  piquets,  and  making  themselves 
masters  of  one  or  two  of  our  advanced  redoubts.  But  their  triumph 
was  of  short  duration,  for  no  sooner  were  the  troops  in  reserve  formed 
and  brought  into  play,  than  they  recovered  all  the  ground  that  had 
been  lost,  and  made  many  prisoners.  Nevertheless,  my  recollection 
of  this  ill-fated  siege  is  altogether  a  painful  one,  inasmuch  as,  from  the 
very  outset,  it  seems  to  me  never  to  have  given  promise  of  any  other 
result  than  that  which  actually  occurred.  For  example,  we  heard 
from  time  to  time  that  the  enemy  were  collecting  a  large  army  where- 
with to  attack  us ;  and  that  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  instead  of 
being  in  a  condition  to  march  to  our  support,  were  losing  ground  every 
day.  At  the  same  time  the  French,  so  far  from  sustaining  a  blockade 
from  the  sea,  sent  out  gun-boats,  which  enfiladed  our  fines,  and  by 
their  fire  occasioned  us  a  serious  loss  in  lives,  as  well  as  in  comfort. 
And  over  and  above  all  this,  the  garrison,  which  amounted  to  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  men,  showed  itself  quite  capable  of  giving  us 
employment  single-handed.  An  afiair  at  the  outposts  was  a  thing  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  and  though  these  ended  invariably  in  the 
repulse  of  the  assailants,  the  annoyance  and  vexation  occasioned  to 
us  were  incalculable. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  till  the  10th  of  September,  when 
intelligence  suddenly  reached  us  that  General  Freytag,  who  command- 
ed an  army  of  Hanoverians,  and  in  some  degree  covered  the  siege,  had 
sustained  a  signal  defeat.  It  appeared,  also,  that  General  Walmoden, 
in  an  endeavour  to  support  him,  had  nearly  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and 
that  the  enemy  were  in  every  respect  so  superior  to  anything  which 
we  could  oppose  to  them,  that  an  inmiediate  retreat  was  become  ne- 
cessary. I  need  hardly  stop  to  explain  how  movements  of  this  kind 
are  conducted.  First  the  sick  and  wounded,  then  the  moveable  ar- 
tillery, next  the  baggage,  and  as  much  of  ammunition  as  we  had  means 
to  transport,  were  sent  to  the  rear,  and  finally,  after  darkness  had  set 
in,  the  different  regiments  and  brigades  quitted  their  ground,  and 
marched  ofiT,  without  beat  of  drum,  whither  we  knew  not.  The 
piquets,  indeed,  were  left  behind  as  a  sort  of  mask  upon  the  move- 
ment, and  as  they  were  always  numerically  strong,  they  proved  a 
powerful  rear-guard ;  but  they  also  drew  off  long  before  dawn,  and 
our  lines  were  entirely  abandoned.  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that 
in  the  batteries  we  left,  for  lack  of  means  to  transport  them,  fifty 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  with  a  large  supply  of  powder  and  shot, 
and  other  military  stores ;  a  very  legitimate  ground  of  triumph  to 
an  enemy  with  whom,  up  to  the  present  moment,  we  had  never  come 
in  contact  without  threshing  them  soundly. 

The  retreat  lasted  three  or  four  days,  and  was  not,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  conducted  with  much  order.  The  corps,  indeed,  got  so  completely 
mixed  together  that  we  had  attached  to  our  battalion  more  than  eighty 
men  from  some  regiments  of  the  line,  not  one  of  whom  could  rejoin  his 
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proper  Golonrs  till  the  array  halted.  There  was  skirmishing  too,  with 
the  cavalry  which  covered  the  rear,  in  which  once  or  twice  the  light 
infantry  took  part ;  hut  no  decisive  hlow  was  struck,  and  we  repassed 
Menin  without  sustaining  any  serious  loss.  This  was  on  the  1 5th, 
and  as  General  Houchard  did  not  seem  inclined  to  press  us,  we  there 
pitched  our  tents.  But  we  had  not  occupied  them  long  ere  fresh 
orders  reached  us,  and  we  proceeded  by  way  of  Courtray  to  Pecke,  a 
village  not  far  from  Toumay ;  and  by  and  by  through  St.  Amand,  to 
the  great  plain  between  Quesnoy  and  Landrecy.  It  was  while  we  lay 
here  that  the  15th  Light  Dragoons,  supported  by  tine  third  regiment 
of  Guards,  performed  one  of  the  most  dashing  exploits  which  had  been 
executed  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Having  ascertained 
that  in  the  open  town  of  Lannoya  superior  body  of  the  French  were 
quartered,  they  suddenly  marched  against  them,  and  taking  them 
quite  by  surprise,  defeated  them  with  prodigious  loss.  I  am  really 
afraid  to  specify  the  exact  number  of  prisoners  whom  they  brought 
into  the  camp,  though  I  am  sure  they  could  not  fall  short  of  fifteen 
hundred ;  and  among  them  were  many  officers,  from  whom  neither 
horses,  nor  accoutrements,  nor  private  baggage,  were  taken  away  ; 
but  I  have  the  best  reason  in  the  world  for  recollecting  that  they 
came  in  the  very  midst  of  a  furious  storm  of  rain.  The  truth  in- 
deed is,  that  I  was  one  of  the  party  to  whose  care  they  were  then 
entrusted,  and  that  I  performed  my  journey  back  to  Touruay  and 
Oudenard  in  a  state  of  such  perfect  discomfort,  as  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  even  a  fertile  imagination  to  conceive. 

When  I  quitted  the  camp  tbe  tents  had  ceased  to  afford  any  ade- 
quate shelter  to  their  inmates  against  the  violence  of  the  weather. 
When  I  returned  to  the  plain  of  Gascogne,  on  which  they  used  to 
stand,  I  found  that  not  a  vestige  of  them  remained.  The  army,  in- 
deed, had  broken  up  on  the  9th  of  November,  that  the  troops  might 
be  put  into  quarters,  and  the  Guards  were  in  consequence  marched 
first  to  Toumay,  and  ultimately  to  Ghent.  There,  in  St.  Peter's 
barracks,  well-housed,  well-fed,  and  well  cared  for,  we  spent  the 
winter  of  1793-4  in  peace.  The  garrison  duty,  which  we  shared 
with  some  corps  of  Austrians,  was  very  light ;  the  inhabitants  showed 
themselves  disposed  to  treat  us  kindly,  and  we,  in  our  turn,  did  our 
best  to  assimilate  our  habits  to  those  of  the  people  among  whom  we 
were  thrown.  And  when  to  all  this  I  add,  that  little  or  no  sickness 
prevailed  among  us,  the  testimony  which  I  bear  to  the  pleasant  routine 
of  our  existence  will  not,  1  dare  say,  be  called  in  question* 

The  campaign  of  1793  had  ended,  if  not  triumphantly,  at  all  events 
not  discreditably  to  the  allied  arms.  Great  preparations  were,  I  be- 
lieve, made  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  next  with  increased  means ; 
while  in  our  case  certain  changes  were  effected,  every  one  of  which 
operated  for  good.  In  lieu  of  the  small  tents,  the  labour  of  transport- 
ing which  had  proved  very  serious,  a  number  of  round,  or  bell-tents, 
arrived  from  Engliind,  of  which  I  need  not  pause  to  give  a  description, 
because  they  resemble  in  all  essential  points  those  which  have  ever 
since  continued  in  use  with  the  British  army.  At  the  same  time, 
'  ^eat-eoatS|  of  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  explained,  we  had  ofYen 
found  cause  to  lament  the  absence,  were  served  out,  I  cannot  say, 
indeed,  that  they  were  of  very  superior  quality:  on  the  contrary, 
having  been  supplied,  as  usual,  by  contract,  many  of  them  proved  when 
brought  to  trU,  quite  worthless ;  indeed,  that  which  was  given  *o 
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went  to  pieces  ere  the  first  six  weeks  of  active  operations  expired. 
Still  the  motive  which  induced  the  Home  authorities  to  supply  them  * 
was  good,  and  we  were  grateful  for  it :  yet  I  question  whether  to  us 
any  of  the  changes  gave  greater  satisfaction  than  the  substitution  of  a 
new  species  of  camp-kettle  for  that  which  we  had  heretofore  been  con> 
demned  to  carry.  When  a  man  is  loaded  with  his  knapsack,  his  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  the  annoyance  caused  by  requiring  that 
he  shall  hig  a  great  kettle  too  about  with  him,  is  indescribable.  From 
this  the  new  device  freed  us  ;  inasmuch  as  the  kettles  now  sent  out 
were  all  so  formed  as  to  fit  on  to  the  pack-saddles  of  the  bat-horse  ; 
and  we  were  too  happy  in  getting  rid  of  them  to  inquire  whether  the 
consequences  would  not  be,  that  we  should  sometimes  go  without  the 
means  of  cooking  altogether. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1794,  we  received  orders  to  pack  up  our  bag- 
gage ;  and  on  the  16th,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  quitted  our 
comfortable  barracks  in  Ghent.  We  marched  to  the  plains  of  Gateau, 
where  was  exhibited  one  of  the  most  magnificent  military  spectacles 
which  in  modern  times  has  occurred  in  Europe.  The  whole  of  the  al- 
lied army  was  there,  including  British,  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  Hessians ; 
and  all,  to  the  amount,  as  was  computed  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men,  were  passed  in  review  by  the  Emperor  and  his  staff. 
Among  others,  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the  Prince  of  Cobourg 
Tode  along  our  line,  a  brilliant  retinue  .of  mounted  ofilicers  follow- 
ing them  ;  while  everywhere  throughout  the  plain,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  masses  both  of  horse  and  foot  stood  to  be  similarly  in. 
spected.  There  was  no  manoeuvring,  to  be  sure, — how,  indeed, 
could  there  be  1  for  prodigious  as  the  extent  of  the  heath  was,  it 
would  not  have  sufiSced  for  the  handling  of  such  a  multitude,  if  the 
purpose  had  been,  which  it  was  not,  a  parade  of  manoeuvres.  We  had 
come  together  only  that  our  chiefs  might  be  satisfied  of  the  general 
efficiency  of  our  equipments ;  and  to  accomplish  that,  including  an 
inspection  of  the  line  and  the  bat-horses,  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  the  day.  But  the  business,  important  as  it  was,  came  to  an  end  at 
^last,  and  then  the  several  columns  began  to  file  ofiT,  each  to  the  station 
in  the  enbrmous  line  which  it  was  intended  to  occupy.  For  ourselves, 
we  had  assembled  on  our  proper  ground,  and  there  we  stood  fast. 
The  tents  had  followed  us  to  Ghent ;  and  now  having  pitched  them, 
we  received  orders  to  pile  our  arms,  lay  aside  our  accoutrements, 
and  make  ourselves  comfortable. 

I  well  remember,  that,  in  spite  of  the  newly-issued  great-coats,  this 
was  a  night  when  the  last  of  these  orders  could  be  very  imperfectly 
obeyed.  No  straw  was  to  be  procured  for  the  purposes  of  bedding ; 
and  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  even  with  a  great-coat  under  you,  during 
a  sharp  white  frost,  such  as  set  in  after  nightfall,  is  not  exactly  the 
position  which  he  would  assume  who  desired  to  be  comfortable.  We 
did  not,  however,  mind  a  little  pinching  ;  and  had  the  contrary  been 
the  case,  no  leisure  was  afibrded  to  brood  over  it ;  for  at  dawn  next  day 
we  were  under  arms,  and  at  six  o'clock  began  to  move  towards  the 
front.  What  the  object  of  the  move  might  be,  we,  of  course,  neither 
knew  nor  inquired ;  though  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted  seemed 
to  imply  that  active  work  would  arise  out  of  it ;  for  we  loitered  over 
our  ground,  made  frequent  halts,  and  saw  that  a  considerable  force  of 
heavy  cavfdry  was  in  support  of  us.  At  last,  however,  the  mystery 
was  explained.  From  a  star-fort  which  crowned  an  eminence,  and 
over  which  th0  republican  flag  was  wavingt  there  opened  upon  us. 
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about  three  in  the  afternoon,  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon ;  the  balls  from 
which  striking  among  the  cavalry  in  our  rear,  did  them  some  damage, 
and  galled  them  exceedingly.  Meanwhile  we  manoBuvred  to  turn  the 
redoubt.  We  filed  off  to  the  left,  got  the  hill  between  us  and  the 
enemy's  guns,  and  then,  closing  gradually  in  upon  them,  won  the 
lidge  without  having  sustained  any  loss.  There,  however,  their  fire 
reached  us  again  ;  upon  which  we  were  directed  to  throw  off  our 
knapsacks,  and  passing^  round  at  double  quick  time,  to  attack  the 
battery  in  rear.  All  this  we  did,  but  in  the  honour  of  achieving  that 
conquest  we  could  claim  no  share.  Before  we  reached  our  point  of 
assault,  the  fiank  battalion  had  anticipated  us,  and  we  found  both  the 
redoubt  and  the  pieces  with  which  it  was  crowned  in  their  possession. 

(laving  secured  this  advantage,  we  pushed  on,  and  the  enemy  re- 
treating from  the  village  of  Vaux,  our  people  entered  it.  We  did  not, 
however,  stop  to  ascertain  whether  it  contained  anything  of  which  we 
might  be  in  need,  but  pressed  forward  above  a  mile  farther,  «ind  there 
halted.  Fires  were  immediately  lighted,  and  arms  piled,  tolerably 
sure  indications  that  our  quarters  for  the  night  were  taken  up  ;  and 
no  tents  having  arrived,  nor,  as  far  as  I  ever  knew,  being  sent  for,  it 
became  a  question  how  we  might  dispose  of  ourselves  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ;  for  the  clouds,  which  had  been  gathering  all  day,  now  brok% 
and  such  rain  fell  as  would  have  rendered  better  coats  than  ours  use- 
less as  a  protection  against  its  violence.  Accordingly,  seeing  that 
the  outer  man  bade  fair  to  be  but  scurvily  treated,  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  deal  as  generously  as  circumstances  would  allow  with  the 
inner  man.  Away  to  the  rear^  therefore,  stole  parties  of  twos  and 
threes,  which,  penetrating  into  Vaux,  soon  came  back,  some  laden 
with  fiour,  others  with  bread,  others  with  lumps  of  bacon,  or  lard,  or 
butter,  and  one  or  two  with  excellent  Scheidara.  Then  followed  a 
series  of  culinary  operations,  which  few,  except  soldiers  and  gipsies, 
ever  undertake,  by  which  cakes  are  kneaded  and  baked  without  the 
aid  either  of  kneading-trough  or  ovens,  and  bacon  is  broiled  upon 
the  coals,  yet  none  of  the  gravy  permitted  to  go  to  waste.  I  per- 
fectly  remember  1  was  one  of  the  cooks  that  night ;  and,  unless  my 
vanity  misled  me  at  the  moment,  or  my  memory  be  in  enor  now, 
the  bread  which  I  made  was  pronounced  to  be  admirable. 

Two  officers  of  the  company  to  which  I  belonged.  Captain  Ross  and 
Mr.  M  illbank,  were  especial  favourites  in  the  corps.  They  were  ffreat 
friends  too,  and  shared  that  night  a  bearskin  between  them  ;  which, 
after  desiring  us  to  keep  up  a  good  fire,  they  stretched  upon  the  ground 
and  drew  over  them.  I  had  laboured  at  my  vocation  till  I  became 
very  sleepy,  and  espying,  as  1  imagined,  a  fragment  of  the  bear-skin 
which  was  not  in  use,  I  ventured  to  creep  under  it.  In  this  position  I 
went  soon  as  completely  into  the  land  of  forgetfulness  as  ever  was 
infant  on  its  mother's  breast.  Not  less  sound,  and  deep,  and  unbrokeo, 
I  make  no  doubt,  was  the  sleep  of  my  companions  also  ;  but,  when  we 
were  roused  by  the  general  stir  among  the  people  round  us,  a  scene 
laughable  enough,  at  least  to  me,  presented  itself.  Whether  it  was 
I  or  my  officers  that  had  fidgeted  too  much  in  our  sleep  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  the  bear-skin  had  entirely  departed  from  its  destined  uses.  It 
covered  me  over  from  neck  to  heel,  and  left  them  quite  exposed  to  the 
weather.  They  werehoth  wet  to  the  skin,  of  course ;  and  Captain 
Ross,  starting  up  in  a  considerable  fury,  seemed  inclined  at  first  to 
deal  roaghly  by  me.   But  ere  hia  anger  came  to  any  head,  he  looked 
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down  on  Mr.  Millbank,  and  the  attitude  and  drenched  condition  of  his 
friend  converted  all  his  angler  into  mirth.  He  bnrst  into  a  peal  of 
laughter,  which  he  could  scarcely  control  so  far  as  to  bestow  upon 
me  a  few  words  of  good-humoured  malediction.  As  may  be  imagin* 
ed,  1  was  no  way  disposed  to  quarrel  with  a  reproof  so  bestowed ; 
and  a  peace-ofiering  of  some  of  my  cakes  was  on  their  parts  accept* 
ed  as  ample  compensation  for  the  wrong  I  had  done  them. 

Captain  Ross  and  Mr.  MiUbank  were  not,  however,  the  only  per* 
sons  whom  the  events  of  that  night  had  seriously  incommoded.  The 
Duke  of  York,  it  appeared,  after  establishing  his  head-quarters  in 
Vaux,  was  fairly  burned  out ;  for  a  corps  of  Austrians  made  their 
way  into  the  town,  and  it  almost  immediately  took  fire.  His  Royal 
Highness  was,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  remove  to  a  wind  mill 
which  adjoined  to  the  ground  of  our  bivouac.  But  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  us,  the  night  wore  away,  and  the  morrow  brought  with  it  its 
own  occupations.  We  were  under  arms,  as  usual,  before  break  of 
day,  and  rejoiced  not  a  little  when  we  found  that  the  storm  was  abat- 
ed ;  yet  we  did  not  form  the  line  of  march  till  eight  o'clock,  and  it 
was  nine  ere  the  movement  began.  It  turned  out  that  the  object  of 
this  move  was  to  cover  the  siege  of  Landrecy ;  of  which  place  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  directed  to  make  himself  master ;  and  that 
while  our  allies  should  have, so  disposed  of  themselves  as  to  keep  the 
eneniy  in  check  in  other  quarters,  to  us  was  to  be  committed  the 
charge  of  masking  Cambray,  and  cutting  off  all  communication  be* 
tween  it  and  the  beleaguered  fortress. 

Our  knapsacks  having  been  all  collected  before  the  bivouac  was 
formed,  there  needed  only  the  presence  of  the  tents  to  render  us 
complete,  and  these  having  been  already  sent  for,  our  march  was 
conaucted  with  perfect  regularity.  We  passed  through  Cateau,  com*- 
pelled  the  enemy  to  withdraw  from  an  advanced  position  which  they 
had  taken,  and  establishing  ourselves  on  the  great  road,  about  a  league 
from  Cambray,  began  to  throw  up  redoubts  for  our  own  security. 
For  a  day  or  two  we  seemed  to  have  matters  all  our  own  way ;  but 
an  hour  before  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the  piquets  were 
fiercely  attacked,  and  after  a  sharp  resistance  driven  in.  We,  of 
course,  got  under  arms  immediately,  and  the  cavalry,  which  lay  for 
the  convenience  of  forage  a  couple  of  miles  in  our  rear,  came  hastily 
to  the  front,  but  no  general  action  ensued.  The  French  appeared 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  commit  themselves,  and  we  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  acting  on  the  oflfensive.  Still  the  cavalry  on  both  sides 
came  to  blows,  and  the  cannonade  was  warm.  Towards  evening, 
however,  things  resumed  their  old  position.  The  enemy  drew  off ; 
our  horsemen  returned  to  their  quarters ;  the  piquets  took  up  the 
ground  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed,  and  we  slept  in  our  tents. 

I  have  heard  that  on  this  occasion  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
cavalry  regiments  in  the  British  service  was  badly  commanded,  and 
therefore  misconducted  itself.  The  Blues,  somehow  or  another,  did 
not  charge  when  they  ought  to  have  done  so,  and  General  Mainard 
received  a  sharp  reproof  at  head-quarters ;  but,  as  I  cannot  speak  ex- 
cept on  the  authority  of  public  rumour,  it  would  be  unbecoming  in 
me  to  enter  more  into  particulars.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  if  the  Blues  did  fall  that  day  into  the  shade,  they  soon  fouled  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  it  again  ;  for  the  skirmishing  on  the 
!J2d  was  but  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  operations,  throughout 
the  whole  of  which  both  the  courage  and  the  endurance  of  the  Bri- 
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tish  army  were  well  tried.  The  23d  was  a  day  of  rest.  The  enemy  did 
not  show  so  mechas  a  patrol  beyond  their  lines,  and  we  were  quiet ; 
but  on  the  24>th  they  renewed  the  attack  upon  our  piquets,  with  a  re- 
sult similar  in  all  essential  points  to  that  which  had  occurred  the  day 
previously.  In  like  manner,  on  the  25th  there  occurred  nothing  wor- 
thy of  notice ;  but  the  26th  found  work,  especially  for  the  cavalry  and 
artillery,  warmer,  closer,  and  more  effectual  than  had  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  them.  Again  the  enemy  came  on  an  hour  before  daybreak, 
and  forcing  back  the  outposts,  established  themselves  in  a  villag-e,  a 
narrow  space  in  front  of  one  of  the  redoubts  which  we  had  erected. 

Immediately  on  the  alarm  being  given,  our  horsemen  came  up,  as 
on  former  occasions,  from  the  rear.  They  passed  us  where  we  stood 
in  column,  just  as  the  grey  dawn  was  coming  in  i  and  in  the  obscure 
light  which  fell  upon  them,  appeared  to  peculiar  advantage ;  for  the 
horses  were  in  excellent  condition,  the  men  young  and  active,  and 
their  numbers  greater  by  far  than  we  had  supposed  them  to  be.  Yet 
among  the  infantry  no  move  was  made.  We  continued,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  occupation  of  the  high  road,  with  arms  piled,  and  our  bat- 
talion guns  beside  us,  waiting,  no  doubt,  till  things  should  take  such 
a  turn  as  might  give  to  us  and  to  our  dismounted  comrades  an  op- 
portunity of  acting  with  effect. 

The  morning  of  the  26th  came  in  fair  and  bright,  and  the  spectacle 
which  U  gradually  opened  out  to  us  was  very  imposing.  Over  the  enor- 
mous plain  by  which  Cambray  is  surrounded,  innumerable  columns  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  were  scattered ;  the  latter,  both  on  our  side  and 
on  that  of  the  French,  being  to  the  rear ;  the  former  well  advanced,  so 
as  to  be  in  readiness  for  action ;  yet  all  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  Mean- 
while, an  occasional  discharge  from  the  field-batteries  on  both  sides 
indicated  that  this  was  no  parade  of  mere  show ;  while  the  skirmish, 
ers  lay — ours  in  and  about  the  redoubt,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
files  in  the  open  field — those  of  the  enemy  near  the  villa^  and 
among  the  gardens  and  little  enclosures  that  environed  it.    J3y  de- 
grees, however,  the  figures  on  this  mighty  chess-board  began  to 
move.    The  enemy's  cavalry  gathered  into  larger  masses,  and  ad- 
vanced.   Ours  adopted  formations  so  as  to  correspond  with  theirs, 
and  the  artillery  on  both  sides  fired  smartly.  Then  followed  a  good 
deal  of  scampering  hither  and  thither,  with  an  occasional  rattle  of 
carabines  and  pistols ;  and  once  or  twice  a  partial  charge,  out  of 
which  no  important  consequences  resulted  ;  till  suddenly  a  wild  yell 
burst  from  the  village,  and  a  heavy  column  of  French  infantry  sprang 
forward.  They  bore  down  in  a  moment  the  trifling  opposition  which 
our  skirmishers  could  ofiTer.    They  received,  but  were  not  checked 
by  the  round  shot  which  our  gunners  threw  among  them  ;  and,  press- 
ing on,  took  possession  of  the  redoubt  which  covered  the  front  of 
our  position.  Instantly  the  word  was  given  to  stand  to  our  arms,  and 
we  were  in  momentary  expectation  of  a  brush,  when  suddenly  some 
regiments  of  cavalry,  among  which  the  Blues  were  conspicuous, 
crossed  us  at  a  trot.    They  went  straight  for  the  redoubt ;  they 
swept  round  it,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy's  column,  of  which  the 
head  only  had  got  within  the  works,  committed  terrible  havoc,  and 
broke  it  mto  shreds.    We  were  now  hurried  on,  and  in  five  minutes 
both  redoubt  and  village  were  in  our  possession. 

From  that  time  till  late  in  the  day  the  battle  continued ;  not  unin- 
terruptedly, like  an  action  which  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  campaign, 
but  by  fits  and  starts,  as  the  enemy  judged  it  expedient  to  come  on 
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again ;  and  we  found  our  energies  taxed  to  meet  and  to  jepel  them ; 
for^  as  I  have  already  stated,  we  had  nothing  to  gain  hy  advancing  far 
beyond  the  line  which  we  already  occupied.  Cambray  was  fully  mask, 
ed,  and  beyond  this  nothing  was  desired  of  us ;  whereas  the  enemy 
fought  like  men  who  would  have  been  glad  to  steal  a  victory,  had  such 
been  attainable,  but  who  were  not  inclined  to  put  everything  to  ha- 
zard for  the  purpose  of  insuring  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  after 
repeated  charges  of  cavalry, — after  the  village  had  been  won  and 
lost  several  times, — after  a  eood  deal  of  ammunition  had  been  ex- 
pended on  both  sides,  and  by  us  at  least  a  good  many  prisoners 
taken,  the  French  retreated,  and  were  followed  up  by  the  whole  of 
our  army  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles.  There  the  pursuit  ended ; 
after  which  the  piquets  were  placed  so  as  to  secure  the  trenches, 
and  we  of  the  main  body  returned  to  our  tents.  As  maybe  imagined, 
our  sleep  was  sound  and  refreshing. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  with  us  for  some  time,  till  late  one 
day  a  sudden  order  came  out,  and  the  same  evening  the  tents  were 
struck,  and  the  line  of  march  was  formed.  Of  what  nature  the  intelli- 
gence might  be  which  occasioned  this  change  of  attitude,  we  of  course 
could  not  tell.  Some  said  one  thing,  some  another  ;  thou&fh  the  preva- 
lent notion  was  that  General  Clairfait  had  sustained  a  defeat,  and  that 
we  had  been  called  upon  to  support  him.  But,  however  this  might  be, 
I  know  that  we  moved  in  extreme  haste,  and  that  the  operation  was 
conducted  with  very  little  regard  to  order.    We  quitted  our  ground 

i'ust  as  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  marched  all  night ;  and«  as  there 
Lad  been  a  good  deal  of  rain  during  that  and  the  preceding  days, 
the  roads  were  terrible.  Confusion  ensued  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
for  where  men  sink  at  every  step  to  the  ankles  in  mud,  I  defy  you  to 
keep  them  in  their  places ;  and  as  section  after  section  broke  off  in 
the  hope  of  finding  surer  footing,  all  semblance  to  a  column  was  lost. 
In  fact,  long  before  we  had  proceeded  a  dozen  miles  there  was  not 
a  single  subdivision  in  such  a  state  as  that  it  could  be  relied  upon 
for  prompt  action  in  case  of  an  attack. 

We  floundered  on  all  night,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  whither  we 
might  be  going,  till  absolute  fatigue,  and  the  assurance  that  half  the 
people  were  in  the  rear,  caused  a  halt  to  be  ordered.  Down  we  threw 
ourselves  in  the  mud,  and  with  accoutrements  buckled  on,  and  knap- 
sacks placed  as  pillows  for  our  heads,  we  slept  soundly.  But  the 
drums  soon  beat  to  arms  again,  and,  without  having  had  time  to  cook 
a  morsel,  we  were  once  more  hurried  forward.  No  doubt  the  officers 
succeeded  for  a  while  in  restoring  some  semblance  of  order ;  that  is  to 
say,  those  in  front  were  made  to  stand  still  till  the  rear  should  have 
partially  closed  up,  and,  though  regiments  continued  to  be  strangely 
mixed,  something  like  the  appearance  of  a  regular  column  was  restored. 
This  lasted  only  for  a  time,  inasmuch  as  the  return  of  darkness  put  an 
end  to  it ;  for  we  had  another  night-march  to  encounter ;  and  if  the 
first  had  tried  us  sorely,  the  second  proved  a  thousand  degrees  more 
distressing.  I  really  do  not  know  how  it  fared  with  my  comrades, 
farther  than  that  we  all  seemed  to  fall  off  one  from  another, — that  no 
human  being  looked  round  to  ascertain  whether  anybody  was  near  him, 
but  each  picked  his  own  steps  as  well  as  he  could.  Accordingly  about 
midnight  it  turned  out  that  there  were  just  twelve  of  us  together, — 
and  that  where  the  regiment  was  nobody  could  tell.  One  of  the  stand- 
ards was  in  our  keeping.  We  held  a  sort  of  a  coimcil  of  war  together, 
and  observing  a  large  house  near  the  road-side,  we  determined  to  take 
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skelter  there,  and  wait  till  daybremk.  It  was  no  sooner  said  than  done* 
Away  we  went  towards  the  house,  knocked  at  the  front  door,  told, 
the  people  who  we  were,  and  what  we  wanted,  and  were  admitted. 
They  were  very  civil,  and  gave  us  all  we  asked, — a  little  straw  on 
which  to  lie  down ;  so  having  spread  it  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
lar? 6  rooms,  we  composed  ourselves  to  sleep. 

We  had  not  beg^n  to  forget  ourselves  when  a  furious  knocking  at 
the  gate  roused  us.  We  started  up,  and,  hiding  the  standard  under 
the  straw,  made  ready  to  defend  it  and  ourselves,  at  all  events  so  long 
as  our  ammunition  lasted.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  there  was  any 
lamentation  among  us  when  the  intruders  proved  to  benot  Frenchmen, 
but  Austrians,  who,  like  ourselves,  had  straggled  from  their  corps,  and 
were  come  to  seek  shelter.  They  too  were  admitted ;  and  truly  they 
seemed  determined  to  deal  with  the  Padron  in  a  very  different  spirit 
from  that  which  we  had  exhibited.  What  had  he  in  the  house  that 
was  eatable  and  drinkable  1  Nothing.  Oh,  then  they  would  look 
round  the  premises.  And  round  they  did  look  to  such  excellent  pur- 
pose, that  in  a  few  minutes  they  returned  with  a  number  of  fowls, 
which  clamoured  loudly  enough  when  first  surprised  on  their  perches, 
but  were  very  soon  put  to  silence  by  the  Austrians.  Then  followed  a 
plucking  of  feathers,  a  lighting  of  fires,  and  a  scene  of  universal  cook- 
ery, which  we  did  not  enjoy  the  less  that  we  were  made  sure  of  being 
partakers  in  its  results.  In  a  word,  we  had  a  capital  supper  that  night, 
which  we  washed  down  right  merrily  with  some  of  our  host's  excellent 
beer,  and  a  modicum  of  his  giQ  ;  ana  the  best  of  the  joke  was,  that  we 
not  only  never  got  into  trouble  through  it,  but  that  the  Fleming  failed 
not  to  compliment  us  for  our  moderation  and  good  conduct,  at  the 
very  time  he  brought  a  charge  against  our  less  scrupulous  aUies. 
Whether  their  officers  paid  any  regard  to  the  charge  I  never  heard : 
from  ours  we  got  nothing  but  commendation. 

Supper  ended,  we  all  lay  down  again,  and  slept  till  daylight.  I 
then  rose  and  went  out ;  but  not  a  trace  or  vestige  of  the  regiment 
could  I  discover.  The  road  both  to  the  front  and  rear  was  empty,  and, 
except  that  there  were  many  marks  of  feet  upon  its  surface,  it  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  somebye-way,  in  which  little  or  no  traffic  eveT 
occurred.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  about  to  return  to  my 
comrades,  when  all  at  once  a  solitary  horseman  showed  himself  in  the 
distance,  and  as  he  approached  I  recognised  the  adjutant.  Captain 
Wood.  He  made  up  to  me,  and  asked  with  a*  good  deal  of  anxiety 
whether  I  knew  what  had  become  of  the  regimental  colour  ;  for  the 
other  was  safe  with  the  battalion,  but  this  had  gone  astray.  I  told 
him,  and  he  expressed  himself  greatly  relieved.  '  But  you  have  got 
too  far  a-head,'  continued  he.  ^  The  battalion  is  a  great  way  in  the 
rear,  so  you  must  wait  till  it  comes  up.'  We  were  not,  as  onay  be 
supposed,  reluctant  to  obey  these  instructions,  especially  when  the 
Austrians  departed,  and  left  ns  to  reap  the  exclusive  benefit  of  our 
host's  kindness ;  for  it  is  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to  record  that 
our  original  modesty  had  not  been  wasted  upon  him  ;  and  that  if  the 
supper  which  we  ate  at  his  expense  can  scarce  be  reckoned  among 
his  acts  of  hospitality,  our  breakfast — and  a  very  good  one  it  was — 
came  from  his  free  and  unfettered  bounty. 

In  about  an  hour  after  we  had  eaten  our  morning  meal  the  battalion 
came  up,  and  the  order  which  it  had  recovered  was  in  a  great  measure 
preserved  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  march.  Our  speed,  indeed, 
was  slackened,  and  a  whisper  went  throag h  the  ranks  that  some  change 
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of  plan  had  occurred ;  bat  I  cannot  answer  for  its  accuracy.  I  only 
know  that  we  entered  St.  Amand  the  same  afternoon,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  a  large  nunnery,  where  for  several  days  we  enjoyed  a  state  of 
rest,  of  which  we  stood  very  much  in  need.  I  remember,  too,  that  on 
other  grounds  than  this  we  greatly  relished  our  week's  halt  in  St. 
Amand.  It  was  here  that  we  had  first  come  into  collision  with  the 
French,  and,  under  circumstances  of  great  disadvantage,  showed  our- 
selves at  least  their  equals ;  and  very  pleasant  it  was  to  wander  over 
the  scene  of  our  by-gone  glory,  and  trace  out  each  spot  which  the  me- 
mory of  a  comrade  slain,  or  a  narrow  escape  experienced  by  ourselves, 
might  have  consecrated.  Of  the  relics  of  the  battle,  too,  we  picked  up 
here  and  there  specimens,  some  of  them  nowise  creditable  to  the  hu* 
manity  of  our  opponents  ;  for  we  found  balls  sticking  in  trees  into 
ivhich  fish-hooks  had  been  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
operation  of  extracting  them  from  the  wounded  next  to  impossible. 
We  lost  in  the  battle  of  Lincelles  our  sergeant-major,  a  brave  and  good 
man  called  Darley,  and  his  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  rascally  device  ; 
for  the  wound  that  slew  him  was  in  itself  a  trifie.  A  musket-ball 
lodged  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm  ;  but  the  hook  attached  to  it  so 
cankered  the  hurt,  and  caused  so  wide  an  incision  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  it,  that  the  poor  fellow  could  not  bear  up,  and 
sickened  and  died. 

It  was  a  frequent  practice  with  us,  aAer  the  morning  parade  was 
ended,  to  wander  away  in  groups  to  the  battle-field  ;  and  one  of  these 
excursions  I  am  bound  to  notice,  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
recording  one  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness  which  the  Duke  of  York 
was  always  doin^  to  his  soldiers.  We  were  on  jthe  ground,  a  party  of 
six  or  eight,  when  the  Duke  with  his  staff  rode  up,  and  began  to 
question  us  as  to  whether  we  had  been  present  on  the  same  ground  a 
year  ago.  We  told  him  that  we  had,  on  which  he  desired  one  of  his 
attendants  to  give  us  a  ducat  to  drink,  and  rode  on.  Now  even  a 
ducat  was  valuable  to  persons  to  whom,  be  it  observed,  no  regular 
issues  of  liquor  were  made,  who  had  no  rations  served  out,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  Peninsular  army,  nor  indeed  anything  to  look  to  beyond  each 
man's  sixpence  a-day .  We  were  therefore  very  much  obliged  to  his 
Royal  Highness.  And  indeed  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  recording, 
that  though  the  Duke  had  no  authority  for  the  practice,  he  never  fail, 
ed,  as  often  as  aplausible  excuse  could  be  discovered,  to  order  spirits 
to  be  issued  to  the  troops  from  the  public  stores  The  Duke  of  York 
might  not  possess  the  skill  or  the  experience  of  other  generals  by  whom 
the  British  armies  have  been  commanded  ;  but  a  better  friend  to  the 
soldier  never  lived  ;  and  I  verily  believe  there  was  not  a  man  under 
his  orders  that  would  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  give  his  life  for 
sach  a  chief. 

We  remained  at  St.  Amand  till  the  3d  of  May,  when  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  we  marched  upon  Tournay,  and  the  same  after- 
noon were  warmly,  though  partially,  engaged  with  the  enemy.  The 
Coldstreams  did  not,  indeed,  come  under  fire  ;  but  we  witnessed  the 
gallant  exertions  of  our  comrades,  and  to  sharper  fighting,  so  long  as 
the  struggle  lasted,  men  are  not  often  exposed.  The  cannonade,  in 
particular,  was  tremendous,  and  the  cavalry  acquitted  itself  with  its 
wonted  spirit  ;  but  the  afiair  was  not  very  protracted.  The  French, 
finding  that  they  could  make  no  impression,  retired  ;  and  for^neariy 
a  fortnight  longer  we  occupied  oar  encampment  in  peace. 

▼OL.  VI.  34 
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THE  DISAPPOINTED  TRAVELLER. 

Mb.  Chimpanzee  was  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth, — 
thanks  to  the  foresight  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  had  '  tied 
down'  the  bulk  of  an  immense  fortune,  accumulated  in  the  East  In- 
dies, in  the  hands  of  trustees^  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  '  little 
monkey,'  as  he  familiarly,  and  not  inappropriately,  termed  his  infant 
grandson ;  for  his  father  had  prodigally  dissipated  the  fortune  he  had 
received  with  his  wife,  and  was  compelled  in  the  decline  of  life  to  live 
upon  his  wits. — a  stem  necessity  indeed  for  one  to  whom  nature  had 
been  so  niggardly  in  her  gifts  $  for  if  there  ever  were  a  head  that 
might  be  advertised  to  be  *  let  unfurnished,'  the  upper  story  of  Mr. 
Chimpanzee,  senior,  certainly  came  within  the  unflattering  descrip- 
tion. Young  Chimpanzee  inherited  this  vacuum,  and  that  was  all  ; 
for  the  rest,  he  exhibited  the  same  tenacity  for  money  as  his  prudent 
grandfather  ;  and  the  sire  being  fortunately  gathered  to  his  fathers 
while  the  son  was  in  his  minority,  his  principal,  as  well  as  his  prin- 
ciples, escaped  the  deterioration  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
inevitably  sustained. 

Having  finished  his  education,  or  rather  left  school,  where  the 
knowledge  of  his  wealth  induced  the  masters  to  treat  him  with  every 
indulgence,  he  had  all  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose  ;  and 
beinff  locomotively  inclined,  resolved  to  travel. 

Luce  all  those  who  possess  no  brains,  he  required  the  stimulus  of 
action  to  supply  the  want  of  thought.  He  knew  nothing  of  geogra- 
phy, — the  only  globes  he  had  ever  studied  being  those  pretty  prisma- 
tic  ones  blown  through  a  tobacco-pipe,  billiard-balls,  and  bowls.  In 
the  study  of  history  he  had  got  through  those  standard  works,  *  The 
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Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,'  '  Jack  the  Giant-killer/  and  the 
other  '  Jack  who  had  Eleren  Brothers.'  Stored  with  this  classicid 
knowledge  he  set  forth  to  see  the  world. 

But  how  many  eo  to  se<h  and  see  nothing  {  Chimpanzee  was  the 
very  man  to  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  say,  *  'Tis  all  barren.' 
There  appeared  to  be  neither  speculum  nor  speculation  in  his  dull 
unreflecting  optics  5  and  to  his  matter-of-fact  mind  a  ruin  was  a  ruin, 
and  nothing  more  ;  for  his  reading  aflbrded  no  pleasant  association 
of  bygone  spirits  with  the  object  before  him. 

The  Bey  of  Tripoli  or  the  bay  of  Naples  were  both  alike  in  sound 
and  significance  to  him,  until  having  seen  both,  he  declared  they 
were  both  ^  deep  uns/  and  that  it  was  as  dangerous  to  try  your  craji 
upon  one  as  the  other.  When  told  that  he  would  find  rein-deer  m 
Lapland,  where  snow  and  ice  abound,  he  replied  with  the  utmost  im*- 
portance,  as  if  pronouncing  a  logical  deduction,  ^  Of  course  where 
water  freezes  it  is  always  scarce,  and  that  accounts  for  the  rain 
being  dear.  Any  fool  could  see  that  with  half  an  eye  !* 

In  answer  to  one  querist,  who  was  amiably  employed  in  *  drawing 
him  out'  before  a  large  party,  he  said,  that  when  he  *  threaded'  the 

*  Needles,'  he  was  *  sewed  up'  by  sea-sickness,  and  was  unable  to 
discover  whether  they  had  eyes  as  well  as  points. 

Of  his  travels  in  the  East,  all  that  could  be  gleaned  from  his  gather- 
ings, or  gathered  from  his  gleanings,  was  that  some  of  the  tribes  had 
troubled  him  by  their  extortions  :  that  he  had  once  found  the  Kurds 
in  his  way ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  notorious  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment of  the  menials  in  India,  he  had  been  Coolie  served  ;  and 
that  his  groom  could  curry  his  ride  and  his  horse  with  equal  skill. 

In  Africa,  he  vowed  that  his  chops  were  broiled  3  but  as  for  the 
Coast  being  Gold,  it  was  a  complete  hoax;  that  the  evening  dews 
were  heavy,  but  speedily  evaporated  before  the  morning  sun  ;  and 
ventured  to  remark,  what  an  agreeable  thing  it  would  be  for  some 
folks  if,  when  their  bills  and  debts  became  due^  they  should  be 
**  taken  up"  and  evaporate  as  readily. 

Having  somewhere  read  or  heard  that  there  were  "  tongues  in  the 
running  brooks,"  he  was  grievously  disappointed  when  he  saw  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  found — no  tongue  ift  it ! 

Visiting  Naples,  of  course  he  climbed  Vesuvius,  and  looking  into 
the  crater,  declared  he  saw  nothing  in  it.    As  he  descended,  the 

*  dew  was  on  the  spray,'  and  he  observed  that  he  had  often  heard 
talk  of  <  mountain  dew,'  and  that  his  Irish  servant  had  informed  him 
that  it  was  a  *  drop  o'  the  craier^^  of  the  truth  of  which  he  appeared 
now  quite  convinced  ! 

Cape  Horn  and  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  he  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  he  did  his  Macintosh  cape,  and  declared  that  they  were  in- 
vented solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  water. 

Norway  he  did  not  touch  upon,  because  he  was  informed  it  was 
only  famous  for  its  trade  in  deals, — and  he  very  ingeniously  conclud- 
ed that  he  could  see  a  Deal  of  Norway  at  home,  without  the 
trouble  of  a  long  voyage. 

Venice  he  visited,  not  from  any  association  irt  his  mind  with  any 
interesting  historical  reminiscences  connected  with  the  place,  for 
reading  had  supplied  his  memory  with  none  ;  but  a  pleasant  party, 
with  whom  he  had  accidentally  met,  was  going  thither,  and  he  was 
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pleased  with  anj^ing  or  anybody  that  supplied  him  enteTtauuneiit 
withoat  the  cost  of  thinking. 

One  of  the  ladies,  a  romantic  lass  of  nineteen,  had  snng, 

*  Row  gently  here, 
My  gondolier  !* 

and  accompanied  herself  on  the  guitar  with  so  much  skill,  that  e^en 
to  his  unpractised  ears  it  was  really  agreeable,  and  he  longed  to  see 
the  gondolas. 

His  disappointment,  however,  was  great  when  he  beheld  those  fleet 
vehicles  darting  through  canals,  so  butck,  and  dingy,  and  unadorned. 
They  were  contemptible  in  his  eyes  compared  with  the  smart  wher- 
ries of  his  native  Thames  ;  and,  indeed,  he  looked  upon  them  as  no 
better  than  so  many  juvenile  coal-barges  starved  to  the  genteelest 
proportions.  He  stood  upon  the  '  Bridge  of  Sighs,'  and  declared  it 
was  no  size  at  all, — not  much  bigger  than  the  bridge  of  a  bass  viol. 
A  base  violation  of  the  truth,  according  to  most  travellers,  and  for 
which  Mr.  Chimpanzee  ought  to  have  been  made  to  answer  in  the 
Court  of  Arches. 

In  Canton  he  found  the  tea  very  strong,  (while  in  Scotland  he  dis- 
covered that  their  *  Tay,'  was  all  water.)  As  for  the  men  of  China 
he  was  surprised  to  find  them  composed  of  common  clay.  He  ex- 
pressed great  curiosity  to  pass  the  gates  and  view  the  wonders  be- 
yond, but  neither  his  wealth  nor  his  influence  could  obtain  the  desir- 
ed boon.  He  never  passed  the  mystic  barrier  ;  although  as  he  para- 
doxically observed,  some  of  the  natives  did  '  take  him  in'  before  his 
departure. 

He  had  a  peep  at  Holland  where  the  King  is  the  Baroness  D'AuI- 
tremont's  '  leman^  and  the  Prince  of  Orange's  father.  He  thought 
that  they  must  be  good  soldiers,  as  he  was  told  they  had  been  long 
famous  for  having '  moimted'  more  '  breeches'  than  any  other  nation 
under  the  sun  ! 

W  hen  asked  about  their  fine  arts,  he  confessed  that  he  had  seen  an 
immense  number  of  those  celebrated  paintings  in  blue  and  white, 
termed  *  Dutch  iileSy*  and  that  he  purchased  a  hat  there  I  As  for  the 
country,  it  was  flat  as  a  bowling-green  ;  the  cheese  and  women  round 
as  bowls.  He  wondered  much  from  whom  such  a  race  had  sprang 
declaring  that  he  had  never  heard  them  speak  of  their  ^Ves,  although 
they  eulogised  their  dains  continually. 

One  observation  he  did  make,  which  really  had  some  degree  of 
sense  in  it, — he  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  vast  improvement, 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  if  they  could  pull  the  Boot  of  Italy 
on  the  Calf  of  Man  I  And  uttered  a  truism,  which  was  incontrover- 
tible, namely,  that  when  speaking  of  the  beauties  of  the  East,  he  as- 
serted that  Arabia  *  bore  the  palm  /' 

He  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  world  being  round  as  a  gross  ab- 
surdity, and  assured  everybody  that  he  had  been  in  all  parts,  and 
found  it  flat — very  flat !  He  had  sailed  on  the  White,  the  Bed,  and 
the  Black  sea,  only  to  discover  the  accuracy  of  his  school- grammar 
in  stating,  ^  the  sea  is  greeUj  and  the  errors  of  the  hydrographers,  who 
had  really  no  colourable  pretext  for  calling  them  names  which  they 
do  not  deserve. 

Of  course,  like  most  English  travellers,  he  had  seen  but  a  small 
portion  of  his  own  country  ;  although,  like  Cook,  he  had  made  a  voy- 
age round  the  world.  In  fact,  Chimpanzee's  voyage  might  not  inappro. 
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priately  be  termed  a  cook's, — for,  being  much  inclined  to  good  eating, 
(the  only  thing  in  which  he  evinced  any  real  iastt^) — he  estimated  the 
qualities  of  the  countries  he  visited  by  the  number  of  good  (Wishes 
wherewith  he  was  entertained.  He  was  indeed  a  perfect  gourmand^ 
and,  like  a  goose,  was  '  indifierent'  unless  well  stufied. 

Even  his  speech  was  tinctured  by  his  heliogabalic  foible.  And  his 
ordinary  phrase  when  he  threatened  to  punish  a  varlet  of  a  waiter 
was  that  he  would  dress  him,  or  *  settle  his  hash.' 

When  a  friend — such  friends  as  he  could  boast — took  him  in  his 
yacht  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  all  the  admiration  he  expressed  was  for 
the  shrimps.  As  for  the  beauties  of  Shanklin  Chine,  or  any  other 
chine,  unaccompanied  by  turkey,  he  regarded  them  with  most  ineffable 
contempt ;  and  Jftw-port  could  not  by  any  means  be  palatable  to  a 
hon  vivantj  and  a  man  of  his  way  of  drinking. 

The  ladies,  of  course,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  prandial  propensities 
than  they  regarded  him  with  contempt,  notwithstanding  the  fame  of 
his  wealth  ;  but  still,  to  his  fortune,  and  this  very  inchnation  to  the 
good  things  of  the  world  combined,  he  was  ultimately  indebted  for  a 
wife. 

In  a  certain  fox-hunting  county  there  dwelt,  in  all  the  pride  and 
bloom  of  five-and-tweifty,  a  squire's  daughter,  whose  personal  charms 
and  vanity  were  much  upon  a  par ;  and  whose  pa  was  very  much 
reduced  in  worldly  circumstances  by  keeping  a  stud  and  kennel  far 
above  his  means ;  in  fine,  when  he  first  fell  in  with  Mr.  Chimpanzee^ 
he  was  mounted  on  a  fine  hunter,  going  to  cover,  and  going  to  the 
dogs. 

He  certainly  extended  his  optics  when  he  beheld  the  youth  in  the 
field,  comparing  him  to  a  monkey  bestriding  a  pitchfork ;  but  being 
flattered  by  his  purchasing  a  horse  at  his  recommendation  (one  of  his 
own  stud,  by  the  by),  he  not  only  invited  him  to  his  house,  but  re- 
turned the  visit  to  his  splendid  residence  at  *  Chimpanzee  Folly.' 
The  acute  fox-hunter  saw  at  a  glance,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  that 
he  had  started  the  game,  and  was  determined  to  bag  it.  For,  although 
he  could  not  admire  his  '  seat,'  he  was  extravagant  in  the  praise  of 
his  mansion. 

*His  Poll  and  this  youngster,'  he  declared,  'would  make  a  most 
excellent  couple.'* '  And  he  took  care  to  improve  the  acquaintance 
hy  inviting  Mr.  Chimpanzee  to  spend  a  week  at  his  '  box,'  where  an 
excellent  dinner  baited  the  trap  into  which  it  was  intended  he  should 
run.  *  His  Poll,'  he  proudly  proclaimed,  *  was  the  best  cook  in  the 
country,  and  had  superintended  the  whole  dinner.  A  bland  smile 
spread  over  the  dull  countenance  of  Chimpanzee ;  and  when  he  beheld 
the  belle  he  certainly  thought  she  was  very  handsome,  especially  after 
a  confederate  of  the  fox-hunter's  had  clenched  the  nail  he  had  so  dex- 
terously driven,  by  informing  Chimpanzee  that  she  was  a  great  toasij 
and  happy  would  that  young  man  be  who  had  her  for  his  wife.'  Of 
course  he  nibbled  the  inviting  bait,  and  was  caught. 

There  aro  more  Chimpanzees  in  the  world  than  people  wot  of, 
albeit  they  are  cried  up  as  such  rarities  !  The  matter-of-fact  critics 
may,  after  all,  perhaps  chuckle,  and  declare  this  to  be  only  the  dis- 
jointed tcd4  of  a  Chimpaaxee,  and  laugh  at  the  wag. 

Alfbbd  Cbowquill. 
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LOXnS  PHILIPPE: 

▲  NEW  CHAPTER  IN  THE  BOMANCE  OF  MODEKN  HISTORY, 

The  following  Darrative,  which  is  attributed  to  General  Cass,*  will  be  read 
with  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  moment,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe. — Edjt, 

Louis  Philippe,  it  is  well  known,  travelled  through  the  United 
States  in  early  life.  He  did  not,  like  the  princes  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  join  the  enemy.  He  never  bore  arms  against 
his  country.  But  he  travelled  into  Switzerland,  where  he  concealed 
himself  some  time,  while  performing  the  functions  of  Professor  at  an 
institution  of  education  at  Reichenau, — and  there  is  now  at  the  Pa- 
lais  Royal  a  picture  of  this  interesting  event  of  his  life.  He  remain- 
ed at  this  establishment  eight  months,  teaching  geography,  historr, 
the  French  and  English  languages,  and  mathematics.  Previonafy 
to  admission  he  underwent  a  severe  and  satisfactory  examination, 
and  when  he  quitted  his  Chair  he  received  a  certificate,  acknowledg- 
ing the  useful  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  institution.  Let  his 
descendants  preserve  this  precious  document.  It  may  be  long  before 
the  House  of  Orleans  receives,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  members, 
a  reward  more  worthy  the  regard  of  every  man  interested  in  the  tme 
dignity  of  human  nature.  The  young  Professor  was  then  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  ;  and  he  not  only  preserved  his  incognito,  but  his 
conduct  was  i^o  discreet  that  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  assem- 
bly at  Coire. 

Even  in  the  disastrous  circumstances  of  his  personal  position  he 
was  still  anxious  to  serve  his  country  ;  and  General  Montesquiea 
having  agreed  to  accept  him  as  his  aide-de-camp,  he  left  his  peaceful 
retreat  at  Reichenau,  and  joined  the  General,  with  whom  he  remain* 
ed  till  1794,  under  the  name  of  Corby.  Suspicions  having,  how- 
ever, been  excited  respecting  his  true  character,  he  abandoned  the 
family  of  General  Montesquieu,  and  determined  to  remove  himself 
farther  from  France.  There  was  not  wanting  a  party  even  then  which 
hoped  to  see  a  constitutional  monarchy  established,  with  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  at  its  head ;  and  the  weight  of  character  he  had  acquired 
Tendered  him  an  object  of  hatred  and  suspicion  to  the  terrible  and 
ever-changine^  rulers  who  at  that  era  of  desperate  energy  governed 
and  died  in  blood.  His  own  wish  was  to  seek  refuge  in  the  United 
States ;  but  the  heir  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  the  descendant 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  was  too  poor  to  undertake  so  distant  an  expe* 
dition.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  postpone  the  realization  of 
this  project,  until  he  could  procure  the  means  of  defraying  its  ex* 
pense  i  but,  as  he  commenced  at  this  period  the  pilgrimage  which 
ultimately  conducted  him  to  America,  a  general  outline  of  the  Kmg's 
adventures  till  he  left  for  the  United  States  will  not  be  uninteresting. 
The  facts  here  communicated  may  be  relied  on. 

From  Switzerland  Louis  Philippe  repaired  to  Hamburg,  and 

*  The  work  to  which  we  allude  was  published  in  the  United  State*  dorioff  the 
present  year*  and  is  called  'France,  iU  Iking,  Court,  and  Goremment.* 
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thence  through  Jutland  to  Copenhagen  and  Elainear.  From  the  last 
city,  peculiarly  interest iug  to  an  Englishman  by  its  association  with 
one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  he 
crossed  the  Sound,  and  landed  upon  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula. 
After  visiting  Gottenburg  and  a  part  of  Sweden^  he  entered  Norway, 
and  stopped  a  short  time  at  Frederickshall,  the  scene  of  the  last 
occurrence  in  the  eventful  life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  illustrations  which  history  has  left  of  the  vanity  of 
human  glory. 

Hence  the  King  continued  his  route  to  Christiana,  where  he  re* 
mained  some  time,  tranquil  and  unsuspected,  enjoying  the  primitive 
kindness  of  Norwegian  hospitality.  A  curious  incident  happened 
one  day  to  disturb  his  equanimity,  and  which  at  first  led  him  to  fear 
he  was  discovered.  It  is  the  habit  of  society  in  that  city  at  the  pro* 
per  season,  after  having  breakfasted,  to  go  into  the  country,  and 
there  pass  the  residue  of  the  day.  After  one  of  these  excursions, 
when  the  family  where  the  stranger  had  been  received  was  prepar* 
ing  to  return  to  town,  he  heard  the  son  exclaim,  with  a  loud  voicer— 
*  The  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  1 '  He  was  recognized  with- 
out doubt — but  how  could  it  be  1  Preserving  his  self-possession, 
however,  and  perceiving  that  the  youn^  man  did  not  regard  him,  he 
was  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  smgular  annunciation.  '  Why, 
said  he,  smiling, '  did  you  call  the  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  what  relations  have  you  with  the  Prince  V — *  None,  indeed,' 
answered  his  Norwegian  friend  ;  '  but  while  at  Paris,  whenever  we 
issued  from  the  Opera,  I  heard  repeated  from  all  quarters,  The 
carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  1  "  I  have  been  more  than  once 
atunned  with  the  noise,  and  1  just  took  it  into  my  head  to  make  the 
same  exclamation.' 

The  King  continued  his  tour  to  Drontheim,  and  thence  to  Hamers* 
feldt,  the  most  northern  town  in  Europe.  He  even  continued  his 
journey  to  the  North  Cape,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Europe,  where  he 
arrived  the  24th  of  August,  1795.  Here  he  found  himself  among  a 
new  race  of  men  y  and,  accompanied  by  the  Laplanders  and  their 
reindeer,  and  on  foot,  he  traversed  the  country  extending  to  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  arrived  at  Tornea,  a  little  port  situated  at  ita 
northern  extremity.  He  advanced  into  Finland,  as  far  as  the  Eus- 
aian  frontier,  but  the  Gallophobia  of  the  Northern  Semiramis  was 
too  well  known  to  allow  him  to  run  the  risk  of  Siberia  and  the  knout, 
and  he  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  Stockholm. 

If  the  political  events  in  France  had  overturned  the  throne  of  Ca^ 
pet,  and  sent  forth  his  descendants  to  wander  in  foreiflrn  lands,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  young  member  of  the  exilea  family  had 
turned  his  misfortunes  to  the  most  profitable  account.  He  was 
studying  human  nature  in  the  best  of  all  schools,  the  school  of  ex* 
perience  and  adversity  ;  and  by  bringing  himself  into  contact  with 
every  variety  of  life,  and  by  aading  the  treasures  of  personal  ob- 
servation to  the  stores  of  learning  with  which  his  mind  was  fraught, 
he  was  preparing  himself  for  that  course  of  events  whieh  has  given 
him  such  a  powerful  influence  over  the  destinies  of  his  own  country 
and  of  Europe. 

After  completing  the  examination  of  these  ancient  kingdoms,  and 
after  having  been  recognized  at  Stockholm,  he  proceeded  to  Den- 
mark, and,  under  an  assumed  name,  withdrew  himself  from  observa* 
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Hon.  During  hitr  expedition  no  amelioration  had  taken  phiee  in  his 
pecuniary  resources  or  political  prospects.  No  reverses,  howerer, 
could  shake  the  determination  which  he  had  formed  not  to. bear 
arms  against  France,  and  he  declined  the  invitation  of  Louis  XVilL 
to  join  the  army  under  the  Prince  of  Cond^. 

His  father  had  perished  upon  the  scafibld,  his  mother  had  been 
imprisoned  at  Pans,  and  his  two  brothers,  the  Due  de  Montpensier 
and  the  Count  de  Beaujolais,  had  been  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Jean,  at  Marseilles,  where  these  young  men,  without  any  other  crime 
but  that  of  their  birth,  were  treated  with  great  cruelty.  Gradually, 
however,  the  condition  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  became  amelior- 
ated, and  she  was  released  from  prison,  though  still  she  was  subject- 
ed  to  a  rigorous  surveillance.  Her  great  moral  worth  may  have  had 
its  effect  in  procuring  this  relaxation  of  severity,  for  all  accoonts 
represent  her  as  adorning  the  high  position  she  filled  in  society. 

Louis  Philippe  had  taken  his  measures  with  such  prudence  that 
the  French  government  had  lost  all  traces  of  him.  But  the  mystery 
in  which  he  had  enveloped  himself  probably  increased  their  suspi- 
cion of  his  designs,  and  their  desire  to  discover  him.  French  poli- 
tical agents  exerted  themselves  to  discover,  if  possible,  his  place  of 
refuge.  Attention  was  particularly  directed  to  Prussia  and  Poland, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  countries  he  was  thought  to  be.  These 
efforts  were,  however,  baffled,  and  were  finally  succeeded  by  an  at- 
tempt of  a  different  character,  making  such  an  appeal  to  the  feelinrs 
of  the  son  and  brother,  as  left  him  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
oflTer  of  a  more  distant  expatriation,  which  was  made  to  him.  A 
communication  was  opened  between  the  Directory  and  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans ;  and  she  was  informed,  that  if  she  would  prevail  upon 
her  eldest  son  to  repair  to  the  United  States,  her  own  position 
should  be  rendered  more  tolerable,  and  the  sequestration  removed 
from  her  property ;  and  that  her  two  youngest  sons,  moreover, 
should  be  released,  and  permitted  to  join  their  brother  in  America. 
To  this  proposition  the  Duchess  assented,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  her 
son,  recommending  a  compliance  with  the  terms  proposed,  and  add- 
ing—* May  the  prospect  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  your  poor 
mother,  of  rendering  the  situation  of  your  brothers  less  painful,  and 
of  contributing  to  give  quiet  to  your  country,  recompense  your 
generosity ! ' 

The  Government  charged  itself  with  the  transmission  of  this  let- 
ter to  the  exile,  an<]f  again  renewed  its  search  for  his  discovery. 
These  still  proving  fruitless,  recourse  was  had  to  a  Mr.  Westford,  a 
merchant  of  Hamburg,  who,  from  some  circumstance,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  correspondence  with  the  Prince.  This  suspicion  was 
well  founded  ;  but  this  faithful  friend  received  with  proper  incre- 
dulity the  declaration  of  the  French  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  Harobn^, 
that  his  object  in  opening  a  communication  with  the  King  was  to 
convey  to  him  a  letter  from  his  mother,  on  the  part  of  the  Crovem- 
ment ;  and  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  his  actual  residence.  He, 
however,  immediately  communicated  to  Louis  Philippe  a  statement 
of  what  had  taken  place,  and  the  latter  determined  to  risk  the  expo- 
sure, in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  letter  directly  from  his  mother.  He 
was  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg,  though  in  the 
Danish  States,  where  he  had  changed  his  residence  from  time  to 
time,  as  a  due  regard  to  secrecy  required.   Aa  interview  was  ar- 
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ranged  by  Mr.  Wettford,  at  his  own  house,  between  the  king  and 
the  French  Charge,  where  they  met  in  the  evening,  and  where,  after 
the.  receipt  of  his  mother's  letter,  he  signified  at  once  his  acceptance 
of  the  terms  proposed,  and  his  determination  to  embark  for  the 
United  States  without  delay.  '  When  my  dear  mother  shall  receive 
this  letter,'  he  immediately  replied,  *  her  orders  will  have  been  exe- 
cuted, and  I  shall  have  sailed  for  the  United  States.' 

The  ship  '  American,'  Captain  Ewing,  a  trader  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Hamburg,  was  then  lying  in  the  Elbe,  preparing  for  de- 
parture. The  King,  passing  for  a  Dane,  applied  to  the  Captain,  and 
engaged  his  passage  for  thirty-five  guineas.  He  had  with  him  a 
faithful  servant,  long  attached  to  his  person,  whom  he  was  anxious 
to  take  I  but  the  Captain  for  some  reason  seemed  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  told  his  importunate  passenger,  that  the  services  of 
this  man  would  be  useless  to  him  upon  the  voyage  ;  and  that  when 
he  reached  the  United  States  his  servant  would  certainly  desert  him. 
He  was,  however,  finally  persuaded  to  yield,  and  the  servant  was 
received  for  seventeen  guineas  and  a  half. 

Late  in  the  ni^ht  preceding  the  departure  of  the  ship  from  the 
Elbe,  when  the  King  was  in  his  berth,  an  elderly  French  gentleman, 
destined  to  be  his  only  fellow  cabin  passenger,  came  on  board.  He 
understood  English  badly,  and  spoke  it  worse ;  and  perceiving  the 
Accommodations  far  inferior  to  those  he  had  anticipated,  he  set  him- 
self to  find  fault  with  much  vehemence,  but  with  a  garrulity  won- 
derfully checked  by  the  difficulty  he  encountered  in  giving  vent  to 
his  excited  feelings  in  English.  He  called  for  an  interpreter  j  and, 
not  finding  one,  he  gradually  wore  away,  if  not  his  discontent,  the 
expression  of  it,  and  retired  to  rest.  In  the  morning,  seeing  the 
King,  his  first  inquiry  was  if  be  spoke  French ;  and  perceiving  that 
he  did,  he  expressed  his  gratification,  and  said,  '  You  speak  very 
well  for  a  Dane,  and  you  will  be  able  to  get  along  without  my  in- 
struction. You  are  a  young,  and  I  am  an  old  man,  and  you  must 
•erve  as  my  interpreter.'    To  this  the  King  assented. 

The  ship  left  the  Elbe  the  24th  of  September,  1796,  and  after  a  plea- 
•ant  passage  of  twenty-seven  days,  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  Shortly 
before  entering  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  the  King,  unwilling  that 
the  Captain  should  learn  his  true  character  from  public  report  after 
reaching  his  destination,  disclosed  to  him  who  he  was.  The  Captain 
expressed  his  gpratification  at  the  communication,  and  frankly  stated 
to  him  that  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  come  on  board 
bad  produced  an  impression  upon  his  mind  unfavourable  to  his 
young  passenger ;  that  he  had  cmtg  to  the  conclusion  indeed  that  he 
was  a  gambler,  who  had  committed^  hijnself  in  some  gaming  specu- 
lations, and  that  he  was  seeking  secrecy  and  refuge  in  the  new 
world. 

After  reaching  Philadelphia,  the  King  occupied  the  lower  part  of 
a  house  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshal,  and  adjoining  a  church 
in  Walnut  Street,  where  he  remained  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  his  two  brothers.  They  had  embarked  at  Marseilles,  on  board  a 
Swedish  ship,  the  Jupiter ;  and  had  a  tedious  passage  of  ninety* 
three  days.  This  delay  led  the  King  to  fear,  either  that  some  acci- 
dent had  befallen  them  at  sea,  or  tlmt  the  French  Government  had 
failed  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to  himself  and  his  mother.  Their 
arrival,  however,  put  a  stop  to  hia  aad  fbreb^dinga ;  and  after  their 
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union,  the  three  brothers  removed  to  a  house  belonging  to  the  Span, 
ish  Consul  in  Sixth  Street.  Here  they  passed  the  winter,  mingling 
in  the  society  of  Philadelphia.  Phihidelpbia  was  then  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  Washington  was  at  the  head  of  the  admi- 
nistration. The  three  youn^  strangers  were  presented  to  him,  and 
were  invited  to  visit  Mount  Vernon  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  service. 

During  the  season,  accordingly,  the  King  and  his  brothers  visited 
Mount  Vernon,  passing  through  Baltimore,  where  he  renewed  an 
acquaintance  previously  formed  in  Philadelphia  with  General  Smith; 
and  crossing  Georgetown,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Washington, 
where  he  >vas  hospitably  received  by  the  late  Mr.  Law.  Thence 
the  party  passed  through  Alexandria  to  Mount  Vernon.  Here  they 
were  most  kindly  received,  and  resided  some  days.  The  king's  re- 
miniscences of  Washington  coincide  with  the  statements  generally 
given  by  his  contemporaries  of  his  private  life  and  personal  habits. 
While  at  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  prepared  an  itinerary  of  a 
journey  to  the  Western  Country,  for  the  exiled  princes,  and  furnish* 
ed  them  with  letters  of  introduction.  They  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  a  long  tour,  which  they  performed  on  horseback, 
each  of  them  carrying,  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  (after  the  fashion  of 
that  period,)  whatever  he  might  require  in  clothes  and  other  articles 
for  his  personal  comfort.  Thus  furnished,  the  travellers  took  the 
road  to  Winchester,  where  they  dismounted  at  a  house  kept  by  Mr. 
Bush.  The  landlord  was  from  Manheim  ;  and  the  King  having  re- 
cently visited  that  city,  and  speaking  German  moreover  as  well  as 
French  or  English,  a  flood  of  communication  was  established  be- 
tween them,  and  the  landlord  and  the  traveller  were  soon  engaged 
in  an  interesting  conversation. 

Our  adventurers  thence  proceeded  to  Knoxville  and  Nashville. 
From  the  latter  place  they  took  their  departure  for  Pittsburg. 
When  traversing  the  Barrens  in  Kentucky,  they  stopped  at  a  cabin, 
where  was  to  be  found  *  entertainment  for  man  and  korse^^  and  where 
the  landlord  was  very  solicitous  to  ascertain  the  business  of  the  tra- 
vellers. It  was  in  vain  that  the  King  protested  they  were  travelling* 
to  look  at  the  country,  and  without  any  views  of  purchase  or  set- 
tlement. Such  a  motive  for  encountering^  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  a  long  journey  appeared  to  him  incredible.  In  the  night  ail  the 
travellers  were  stowed  away  upon  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  with  their 
feet  to  a  prodigious  fire.  This  Green  River  cabin  had  but  one  room ; 
and  while  the  guests  were  stretched  upon  the  floor,  the  landlord  and 
his  wife  occupied  their  jpiincAeon  bedstead,  which  was  pinned  to  the 
logs  forming  the  side  of  the  mansion.  In  the  night  the  King  over- 
heard the  good  man  expressing  to  his  wife  his  regret  that  three  such 
promising  young  men  were  running  uselessly  over  the  country,  and 
wondering  that  they  did  not  purchase  land  there,  and  establish  them- 
selves creditably. 

At  Bairdstown  the  King  was  indisposed,  and  was  obliged  to  stop* 
Unfortunately  the  place  was  in  commotion,  and  the  whole  family  at 
the  inn,  father,  mother,  children,  and  servants,  left  their  sick  gnest 
without  attention.  When  the  landlady  made  her  appearance,  the 
latter,  a  little  impatient,  asked  why  she  had  not  left  a  servant  to  wait 
upon  him.  She  answered  with  great  animation,  that  there  was  a 
*  show  there,  the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Bairdstown,  and  she 
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could  not  think  of  staying  away  herself,  nor  of  withholding  any  of 
her  family.  Since  the  King  has  been  upon  the  throne,  he  has  pre- 
sented to  the  venerable  Bishop  Flaget  a  clock  for  his  cathedral  in 
this  very  Bairdstown. 

At  Chillicothe  the  King  found  a  public  house  kept  by  a  Mr.  M^Do* 
nald,  a  name  well  known  to  the  early  settlers  of  that  place  ;  and  he 
was  a  witness  of  a  scene  which  the  progress  of  morals  and  manners 
has  since  rendered  rare  in  that  place,  or  indeed  throughout  the  well- 
regulated  State  of  Ohio.  .  He  saw  a  fight  between  the  landlord  and 
some  one  who  frequented  his  house,  in  which  the  former  would  have 
sufiered,  if  the  King  had  not  interfered  to  separate  the  combatants. 

At  Pittsburg  the  travellers  rested  several  days,  and  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  inhabitants.    Thence  the  party  tra- 
velled to  Erie,  and  then  down  the  lake  shore  to  Buffalo.  At 
Cattaraugus  they  found  a  band  of  Seneca  Indians,  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  a  night's  hospitality  5  for  there  were  then  few  ha- 
bitations except  Indian  wigwams  upon  the  borders  of  the  internal 
seas  of  America,  and  still  fewer  vessels,  except  birch  canoes,  which 
sailed  over  their  waves.    Among  this  band  was  an  old  woman, 
taken  prisoner  many  years  before,  and  now  habituated  to  her  fate, 
and  contented  with  it.    She  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  still  re* 
tained  some  recollection  of  her  native  language  and  country  ;  and 
the  faint,  though  still  abiding,  feeling  which  connected  her  present 
condition  with  her  past,  led  her  to  take  an  interest  in  the  three 
young  strangers,  who  talked  to  her  in  that  language,  and  of  that 
country.  She  exerted  herself  therefore  to  render  their  short  residence 
among  her  friends  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  chief  assured  the 
travellers  that  he  would  be  personally  responsible  for  every  article 
they  might  intrust  to  his  care  ;  but  that  he  would  not  answer  for  his 
people,  unless  this  precaution  was  used.    Accordingly  everything 
was  deposited  with  the  chief,  saddles,  bridles,  blankets,  clothes,  and 
money ;  all  of  which  being  faithfully  produced  in  the  morning,  the 
day's  journey  was  commenced.   But  the  party  had  not  proceeded 
far  upon  their  route  when  they  missed  a  favourite  dog  which  they 
had  not  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  contraSand  articles 
requiring  a  deposit  in  this  aboriginal  custom-house,  and  had  there* 
fore  left  at  liberty.    This  was  a  singularly  beautiful  animal,  and  hav* 
ing  been  the  companion  in  imprisonment  of  the  two  younger  brothers 
at  the  Castle  of  St.  Jean,  they  were  much  attached  to  him.  The 
King  immediately  returned  to  seek  and  reclaim  the  dog,  and  the 
chief  without  the  slightest  embarrassment,  said  to  him,  in  answer 
to  his  representations,  *  If  you  had  intrusted  the  dog  to  me  last  night, 
he  would  have  been  ready  for  you  this  morning,  but  we  wiU  find 
him.'    He  immediately  went  to  a  kind  of  closet,  shut  in  by  a  board, 
and  on  his  removing  this,  the  faithful  aniinal  leaped  out  upon  his 
masters. 

The  travellers  pursued  their  way  to  BufiTalo,  and  there  crossed 
over  to  Fort  Erie,  and  then  repaired  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara  on  the 
Canadian  side,  the  state  of  the  country  on  the  American  side  inter- 
cepting all  direct  communication  between  BufiTalo  and  the  Cataract. 
From  BufiTalo  they  proceeded  to  Canandaigua,  through  a  country 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  by  paths,  rather  than  roads,  which 
to  this  day  seem  to  furnish  the  King  with  his  beau  ifkal  of  all  that  is 
marriiy  and  difiicult,  and  even  dangerous,  in  travelling.   In  one  of 
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the  worst  parts  of  this  worst  of  roads  they  met  Mr.  Alexander  Ba- 
ring, the  present  Lord  Ashburton,  whom  the  King  had  known  at 
Philadelphia,  where  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr  Baring  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  having  almost 
exhausted  his  patience  at  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  difficulties 
he  had  encountered,  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Niagara  itself 
would  furnish  an  adequate  recompense  for  the  fatigue  and  privation 
necessary  to  reach  it.  The  travellers,  after  a  few  moments  conver- 
sation in  the  swamp,  pursued  their  respective  routes ;  Mr.  Baring 
telling  the  King  that  he  had  left  an  almost  impassable  road  behind 
him,  and  the  King  answering  by  the  comfortable  assurance  that  Mr. 
Baring  wuuld  find  no  better  one  before  him. 

They  continued  their  route  to  Geneva,  where  they  procured  a  boat, 
and  embarked  upon  the  Seneca  Lake,  which  they  ascended  to  its 
head  ;  and  hence  they  made  their  way  to  Tioga  Point  upon  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  each  of  the  travellers  carrying  his  baggage  for  the  last 
twenty-live  miles  upon  his  back.  The  load  was  no  doubt  heavy,  and 
the  task  laborious ;  but  perhaps  the  burden  which  the  King  now 
bears  (luckily  for  his  own  country  and  for  Europe)  is  more  oppress- 
ive than  the  weight  Which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  carried  through  the 
forest  and  over  the  hills  of  the  Susquehannah.  From  Tioga  the 
party  descended  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Wilksbarre,  and  thence  they 
crossed  the  country  to  Philadelphia. 

In  the  following  letter,  dated  from  Philadelphia,  the  14fth  of  August, 
1797,  written  by  the  Due  de  Montpensier  to  his  sister,  the  Princess 
Adelaide  of  Orleans,  he  describes  the  incidents  and  impressions  of 
this  journey : 

'  I  hope  you  received  the  letter  which  we  wrote  you  from  Pitts- 
burg, two  months  since.  We  were  then  in  the  midst  of  a  great  jour- 
ney, that  we  finished  fifteen  days  ago.  It  took  four  months.  We 
travelled  during  that  lime  a  thousand  leagues,  and  always  upon  the 
same  horse  s,  except  the  last  hundred  leagues,  which  we  performed 
partly  by  water,  partly  on  foot,  partly  upon  hired  horses,  and  partly 
m  the  stagCj  or  public  conveyance.  We  have  seen  many  Indians, 
and  we  remained  several  days  in  their  country.  They  received  ns 
with  great  kindness  ;  and  our  national  character  contributed  not  a 
little  to  this  good  reception,  for  they  love  the  French.  After  them, 
we  found  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  which  I  wrote  you  from  Pittsburg 
we  were  about  to  visit,  the  most  interesting  object  upon  our  journey. 
It  is  the  most  surprising  and  majestic  spectacle  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  (French)  feet  high ;  and  the  volume 
of  water  is  immense,  since  it  is  the  whole  river  St.  Lawrence  which 
precipitates  itself  at  this  place.  I  have  taken  a  sketch  of  it,  and  I 
mtend  to  paint  a  gouache  from  it,  which  my  dear  little  sister  will 
certainly  see  at  our  tender  mother's ;  but  it  is  not  yet  commenced, 
and  it  will  take  me  much  time,  for  truly  it  is  no  small  work. 

*  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  agreeable  manner  in  which  they  travel 
in  this  country,  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  sister,  that  we  passed  four, 
teen  nights  in  the  woods,  devoured  by  all  kinds  of  insects,  afler  being 
wet  to  the  bone,  without  being  able  to  dry  ourselves,  andeating.pork, 
and  sometimes  a  little  salt  beef  and  corn-bread.' 

On  their  return  to  Philadelphia,  the  brothers  found  their  finances 
so  exhausted)  that  they  could  not  quit  the  city  during  the  preiralence 
of  the  yellow  fever.   Their  mother,  howevei|  Imrng  recovered  a 
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part  of  the  property  of  the  family,  hastened  to  send  them  the  neces- 
sary resources  ;  and  in  September  they  undertook  another  excursion, 
which  this  time  led  thpm  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
They  proceeded  to  New  York,  and  thence  by  the  Sound  to  Provi- 
dence and  Boston.  In  this  metropolis  of  New  England  they  remained 
some  time.  They  continued  their  journey,  by  the  way  of  Newbury- 
port  and  Portsmouth  to  Portland ;  and  from  this  last  place  they  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  thence  took  the  route  to  New  York. 

While  at  New  York  the  brothers  learned  from  the  public  papers 
that  a  new  law  had  lately  decreed  the  expulsion  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Bourbon  family  yet  remaining  in  France  from  that  country, 
and  that  their  mother  had  been  deported  to  Spain.    Their  object 
was  now  to  join  her  ;  but  owing  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
to  the  war  between  England  and  Spain,  this  object  was  not  easily 
attainable.    To  avoid  the  French  cruisers  upon  the  coast  they  deter- 
mined to  repair  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  to  find  a  conveyance  for 
Havana,  whence  they  thought  they  could  reach  the  mother  country. 
They  set  out,  therefore,  for  Pittsburg,  on  the  10th  December,  1797, 
and  upon  the  road,  fatigued  with  travelling  on  horseback,  they  pur- 
chased a  wagon,  and  harnessing  their  horses  to  it,  placed  their  lug- 
gage within,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  continue  their  route  more 
comfortably.    They  arrived  at  Carlisle  on  Saturday,  when  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  country  appeared  to  have  entered 
the  town  for  some  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  drove  up  to  a 
public  house,  near  which  was  a  trough  for  the  reception  of  the  oats 
which  travellers  might  be  disposed  to  give  their  horses,  without  put- 
ting them  into  the  stable.    A  quantity  of  oats  was  procured  by  the 
party,  and  poured  into  the  trough,  and  the  bits  were  taken  from 
the  horses'  mouths,  to  enable  them  to  eat  freely*   The  King  then 
took  his  position  in  the  wagon,  when  the  horses  being  suddenly  fright- 
ened, ran  away  with  the  wagon,  and  passing  over  a  stump,  it  was  up- 
set.   The  King  was  thrown  out,  and  somewhat  injured.  Luckily, 
in  early  life  he  had  been  taught  a  little  of  everything  ;  and  among 
other  acquirements,  he  was  able  to  open  a  vein  with  the  skill  of  a 
surgeon.    He  immediately  perceived  that  his  situation  required  that 
he  should  be  bled  ;  and  then,  first  making  his  way  as  he  best  could 
to  the  tavern,  he  requested  permission  of  the  landlord  to  be  furnished 
with  linen  and  water.    The  family  was  kind,  and  supplied  him  with 
everything  he  required,  and  he  soon  relieved  himself  by  losing  a 
quantity  of  blood.    The  circumstances,  however,  had  attracted  ge- 
neral attention,  in  consequence  of  the  accident  to  the  wagon,  and  of 
the  injury  to  the  traveller,  and  still  more  from  the  extraordinary 
occurrence  of  auto-phlebotomy ;  and  a  large  crowd  had  collected  in 
the  tavern  to  watch  the  result  of  the  operation.    Louis  Philippe 
speaks  English  as  well  as  an  Englishman,  and  no  accent  would  betray 
that  he  was  a  Frenchman.    It  is  probable  that  the  curious  spectators 
thought  he  was  a  Yankee  doctor  going  to  the  West  to  establish  him- 
self, and  to  vend  medical  skill  and  galenicals.    Apparently  well  BjOL- 
tisfied  with  the  surgical  ability  which  the  new  Esculapius  had  just 
displayed,  they  proposed  to  him  to  remain  at  Carlisle,  and  to  com- 
mence there  his  professional  career,  promising  to  employ  him,  and 
assuring  him  that  his  prospect  of  success  would  be  much  more  fa- 
vourable than  in  the  regions  beyond  the  mountains. 

When  the  party  reached  Pittsburg,  they  found  the  Monongahela 
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frozen,  but  the  AUeghanv  open.  Here  they  purchased  a  keel^^boat, 
then  lying  in  the  ice,  and  with  much  labour  and  difficuhy  transported 
it  to  the  point,  and  thence  embarked  with  thr^e  persons  to  aid  them 
in  their  navigation,  and  descended  the  Ohio.  Before  arriving  at 
Wheeling,  the  river  became  entirely  obstructed  by  the  ice,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  land  and  remain  some  days.  At  the  same  place 
they  found  an  officer  of  the  army  detained,  charged  with  despatches 
for  the  posts  below.  On  examining  the  river  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  they  ascertained  that  the  region  of  ice  extended  only  about 
three  miles,  and  kept  themselves  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
first  opening  which  should  appear.  This  soon  came,  and  they  passed 
through,  and  continued  their  voyage  ;  but  the  officer,  who  had  not 
been  equally  alert,  missed  the  opportunity,  and  remained  blockaded. 
He  did  not  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  river  till  three  weeks  after  the 
travellers.  At  Marietta,  the  party  stopped  and  landed ;  and  from  a 
circumstance  connected  with  the  King's  recollection  of  this  town,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  to  the  faculty  of  memory  which  he 
possesses  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  The  reader  may  have  re- 
marked, in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  the  names  of  the  various 
places  which  the  King  visited,  and  of  the  many  persons  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  contact.  Recollect  that  these  journeys  were 
performed  forty  years  ago,  and  that  many  of  these  towns  had  been 
then  recently  laid  out,  and  consisted  only  of  a  few  cabins.  Recollect 
also,  that  some  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  here  given  were 
without  any  particular  claims  to  remembrance  and  add  to  these 
facts,  that  you  have  not  a  tithe  of  the  names  of  men  and  places  which 
the  King  has  preserved  in  his  recollections  of  America  ;  and  then 
consider  that,  in  recounting  what  he  had  seen  and  done  in  the  United 
States  the  King  never  hesitated  a  moment,  but  spoke  with,  as  much 
accuracy  as  if  he  had  had  a  written  memorandum  before  him.  And 
when,  among  other  questions,  the  King  was  asked  '  At  what  time 
did  you  arrive  at  Hamburg  V  and  he  answered,  *  On  the  24tb  of 
September,  1796,  on  board  the  '  American,'  Captain  Ewing,  and  I 
was  twenty-seven  days  on  the  passage,'  our  informant  confesses  he 
listened  with  surprise. 

The  princes  reached  New  Orleans  in  safety  on  the  17th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1798.  From  this  city  they  embarked  on  board  an  American 
vessel  for  Havana,  and  upon  their  passage  they  were  boarded  by  an 
English  frigate  under  French  colours.  Until  the  character  of  the 
cruiser  was  ascertained,  the  three  brothers  were  apprehensive  that 
they  might  be  known  and  conducted  to  France.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered, however,  on  one  side  that  the  visitor  was  an  English  ship, 
and  on  the  other,  that  the  three  young  passengers  were  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Orleans,  confidence  was  restored,  and  the  captain 
hastened  to  receive  them  on  board  his  vessel,  where  he  treated  them 
with  distinction,  and  then  conducted  them  to  Havana. 

*  Many  of  these  names  of  persons  not  possessing,  as  the  writer  observes,  any  par- 
ticular elaimi  to  remembrance,  have  not  been  given  by  us. — Edit. 
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OR,  TUB  SATIN08  AND  DOINGS  OP  SAM  8L10K  OF  BL1CK7ILLB. 


This  was  the  day  fixed  for  our  departure,  and  I  must  say  I  neyer 
felt  so  much  regret  at  leaving  any  family  I  had  known  for  so  short 
a  time  as  I  experienced  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Slick,  I  ara 
inclined  to  think,  was  aware  of  my  feelings,  and  to  prevent  the 
formality  of  bidding  adieu,  commenced  a  rhodomontade  conversa- 
tion  with  aunt  Hetty.  As  soon  as  we  rose  from  the  break  fast- table 
he  led  her  to  one  of  the  windows  and  said,  with  a  solemnity  that  was 
quite  ludicrous, — He  is  very  ill,  very  ill  indeed  ;  he  looks  as  sick  as 
death  in  the  primer :  I  guess  it's  gone  goose  with  him. 

Who  is  ill  1  said  aunt  Hetty,  in  great  alarm. — He  is  up  a  tree  j 
his  flint  is  fixed,  you  may  depend. — Who,  Sam  1  tell  me,  dear,  who 
it  is. — And  he  so  far  from  home !  ain't  it  horrid  ?  and  pysoned,  too, 
and  that  in  minister's  house. — Lord,  Sam,  how  you  frigliten  a  bodv  ! 
who  is  pysoned  1 — The  squire,  aunty;  don't  you  see  how  pale  he 
looks. — Pysoned,  O  for  ever !  Well,  I  want  to  know !  Lawful 
heart  alive,  how  could  he  be  pysoned?  O  Sam  !  I'll  tell  you  :  I've 
got  it  now.  How  stupid  it  was  of  me  not  to  ask  him  if  he  could 
eat  them  ;  it's  them  presarved  strawberries, — yes,  yes,  it's  the 
strawberries.  They  do  pyson  some  folks.  There  was  sister  Wood- 
bridge's  son's  wife's  youngest  darter  that  she  had  by  the  first  mar- 
riage, Prudence.  Well,  Prudence  never  could  eat  them  :  they  always 

brought  on  .  — Oh !  it's  worse  nor  that,  aunty ;  it  ain't  straw* 

berries,  tho'  I  know  they  ain't  good  eatin'  for  them  that  don't  like 

them.    It's  .  — And  a  mustard  emetic  was  the  onliest  thing  in 

natur'  to  relieve  her.    It.  made  her  .  — Oh  !  it  tante  them,  it's 

love :  you've  killed  him. — Me,  Sam !  why  how  you  talk !  what  on 
airth  do  you  mean  ? — You've  killed  him  as  dead  as  a  herring.  I 
told  you  your  eyes  would  cut  right  into  him,  for  he  was  as  soft  as  a 
pig  fed  on  beech-nuts  and  raw  potatoes ;  but  you  wouldn't  believe 
me.  Oh !  you've  done  the  job  for  him :  he  told  me  so  hisself. 
Says  he,  Mr.  Slick,  (for  he  always  calls  me  Mr.  he  is  so  formal,)  says 
he,  Mr.  Slick,  you  may  talk  of  lovely  women,  but  I  know  a  gall  that 
is  a  heavenly  splice.    What  eyes  she  has,  and  what  feetj  and  what  a 

neck,  and  what  a  .  — Why,  Sam,  the  man  is  mad :  he  has  taken 

leave  of  his  senses. — Mad  I  1  guess  he  is — ravin',  distracted.  Your 
eyes  have  pysoned  him.  He  says  of  all  the  atfectionate  sisters  and 
charming  women  he  ever  seed,  you  do  beat  all. — Oh !  he  means  what 
I  once  was,  Sam,  for  I  was  considered  a  likely  gall  in  my  day,  that's 
a  fact  \  but,  dear  o'  me,  only  to  think  times  is  altered. — Yes  5  but 

Sou  ain't  altered  5  for,  says  he, — for  a  woman  of  her  great  age,  aunt 
[etty  is  .  — Well,  he  hadn't  much  to  do,  then,  to  talk  of  my  ad- 
vanced age,  for  I  am  not  so  old  as  all  that  comes  to  nother.  He  is 
no  gentleman  to  talk  that  way,  and  you  may  tell  him  so. — No,  I  am 
wrong,  he  didn't  say  great  age,  he  said  great  beauty :  she  is  very 
unafiected. — Well,  I  thought  he  wouldn't  be  so  rude  as  to  remark 
on  a  lady's  age. — Says  he,  hier  grey  hairs  suit  her  complexion.— 
Welly  I  don't  thank  him  for  his  impedence,  nor  you  nother  for  re- 
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peatin'  it. — No,  I  mean  grey  eyes.  He  said  he  admired  the  eyes  ; 
grey  was  his  colour. — Well,  I  thought  he  wouldn't  be  so  vulgar,  for 
be  is  a  very  pretty  man,  and  a  very  polite  man  too  :  and  I  don'i  see 
the  blue  nose  you  spoke  of  nother. — And,  says  he,  if  I  could  master 

courage,  I  would  propose  .  — But,  Sam,  it's  so  sudden.  Oh, 

dear  )  I  am  in  such  a  fluster,  I  shall  faint. — I  shall  propose  for  her 
to  — Oh !  I  never  could  on  such  short  notice.  I  have  nothing 
butJblack  made  up  ;  and  there  is  poor  Joshua  .  — I  should  pro- 
pose for  her  to  accompany  her  brother  .  — Well,  if  Joshua  would 

consent  to  go  with  us, — but,  poor  soul !  he  couldn't  travel,  I  don't 
think. — To  accompany  her  brother  as  far  as  New  York,  for  his  in- 
firmities require  a  kind  nurse. — Oh,  dear  I  is  that  all  1  How  mighty 
narvous  he  is.  I  guess  the  critter  is  pysoned,  sure  enough,  but 
then  it's  with  affectation. — Come,  aunty,  a  kiss  at  partin'.  We  are 
off,  good-b'ye ;  but  that  was  an  awful  big  hole  you  made  in  his 
heart  too.  You  broke  the  pane  clean  out,  and  only  left  the  sash. 
He's  a  caution  to  behold.  Good  by'e ! — And  away  we  went  from 
Slickville. 

During  our  morning's  drive  the  probability  of  a  war  with  Eng-- 
land  was  talked  of,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Slick  said, 
with  a  grave  face, — Squire,  you  say  we  Yankees  boast  too  much : 
and  it  ain't  improbable  we  do,  seein'  that  we  have  whipped  the 
Ingians,  the  French,  the  British,  the  Spaniards,  the  Algerines,  the 
Malays,  and  every  created  crittur  a'most  that  dared  to  stand  afore 
us,  and  try  his  hand  at  it.  So  much  success  is  e'en  a'most  enough 
to  turn  folks'  heads,  and  make  'em  a  little  consaited,  ain't  it  1  Now 
^ive  me  your  candid  opinion,  I  won't  be  the  leastest  morsel  offended 
if  you  do  give  it  agin'  us ;  but  speak  onresarved.  Who  do  you  think 
is  the  bravest  people,  the  Yankees  or  the  British  1  I  should  like  to 
hear  your  mind  upon  it. — They  are  the  same  people,  I  said,  differing' 
as  little,  perhaps,  from  each  other  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  two 
counties  m  England,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  two  such 
gallant  nations,  having  a  common  origin  and  a  common  language, 
and  so  intimately  connected  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  mutual 
interest,  should  ever  imbrue  their  hands  in  each  other's  blood.  A 
war  between  people  thus  peculiarly  related  is  an  unnatural  specta- 
cle, that  no  rational  man  can  contemplate  without  horror.  In  the 
event  of  any  future  contest  the  issue  will  be  as  heretofore,  some- 
times in  favour  of  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other.  Superior  disci- 
pline will  decide  some  engagements,  and  numbers  others,  while 
accidental  circumstances  will  turn  the  scale  in  many  a  well-fought 
field.  If  you  ask  me,  therefore,  which  1  conceive  to  be  the  braver 
people  of  the  two,  I  should  unquestionably  say  neither  can  claim 
pre-eminence.  All  people  of  the  same  stock,  living  in  a  similar 
climate,  and  having  nearly  the  same  diet  and  habits,  must,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  possess  animal  courage  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  degree.  I  say  habits,  because  we  know  that  in  individuals 
habits  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  For  instance,  a  soldier  will 
exhibit  great  fear  if  ordered  to  reef  a  topsail,  and  a  sailor  if  mounted 
on  the  — Well,  well  said  he,  p'raps  you  are  right ;  but  boastin' 
does  some  good  too.  Only  get  people  to  think  they  can  do  a  thing, 
and  they  can  do  it.  The  British  boasted  that  one  Englishman  could 
whip  three  Frenchmen,  and  it  wam't  without  its  effect  in  the  wars, 
as  Buonaparte  know'd  to  his  cost.    Now,  our  folks  boast  that  one 
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Yankee  can  walk  into  three  Englishmen ;  and,  somehow  or  another, 
I  kinder  guess  they  will — try  to  do  it  at  any  rate.  For  my  part  I 
am  pretty  much  like  father,  and  he  used  to  say,  he  never  was  afeerd 
of  any  thing  on  the  face  of  the  airth  but  a  woman.  Did  I  ever  tell 
you  the  story  of  father's  courtsliip  ? — No,  I  replied,  never  j  your 
stock  of  anecdotes  is  inexhaustible,  and  your  memory  so  good,  you 
never  fall  into  the  common  error  of  great  talkers,  of  telling  your 
stories  a  second  time.  I  should  like  to  hear  it. — ^Well,  said  he,  it 
ain't  an  easy  story  to  fell,  for  father  always  told  it  with  variations, 
accordin'  to  what  he  had  on  board  at  the  time,  for  it  was  only  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  weddin'  he  used  to  tell  it,  and  as  there  was  consi- 
derable  brag  about  father,  he  used  to  introduce  new  flourishes  every 
time,  what  our  singin'  master  in  sacred  melody,  Doldrum  Dykins, 
used  to  call  grace  notes.  Sam,  he'd  say,  I've  been  married  this 
day — let  me  see,  how  many  years  is  it  ?  Do  you  recollect,  Polly 
dear  ? — Why,  says  mother,  I  can't  say  rightly,  for  I  never  kept  a 
tally,  but  it's  a  considerable  sum  though,  I  estimate.  (She  never 
would  answer  that  question,  poor  dear  old  soul !  for  women  don't 
like  to  count  arter  that  if  they  can  help  it,  that's  a  fact.)— Well, 


which. — It's  no  such  thing,  says  mother,  quite  snappis'Uy  5  Sam  is 
only  twenty-one  last  Thanksgiving-day,  and  he  was  born  jist  nine 
months  and  one  day  arter  we  was  married  5  so  there  now.  (Father 
gives  me  a  wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  that's  woman  now,  Sam,  all 
over,  ain't  it  1) — Well,  your  mother  was  eighteen  when  we  was  mar- 
ried, and  twenty-one  years  and  nine  months  and  one  day  added  to 

that  makes  her  near  hand  to  fort  .  — Never  mind  what  it  makes, 

says  mother,  but  go  on  with  your  story,  whatever  it  is,  and  sum-to- 
talize it.  Tou  are  like  Doldrum  Dykins,  he  sings  the  words  of  each 
varse  over  three  times.  Well,  said  he,  this  /  vnll  say,  a  youn^er- 
lookin',  bloominer  woman  of  her  age  there  ain't  this  day  in  all  Slick- 
yille,  no,  nor  in  Conne'ticut  nother. — Why,  Mr.  Slick,  says  mothert 
layin'  down  her  knittin'  and  fixin'  her  cap — how  you  talk  !  —  Fact, 
upon  my  soul !  Folly,  said  he  ;  but,  Sam,  said  he,  if  you'd  a. seed 
her  when  I  first  know'd  her,  she  was  a  most  super-superior  gall, 
and  worth  lookin'  at,  I  tell  you.  She  was  a  whole  team,  and  a 
horse  to  spare,  a  rael  screamer,  that's  a  fact.  She  was  a-most  a 
beautiful  piece  of  woman-flesh,  fine  corn-fed,  and  showed  her  keep. 
Light  on  the  foot  as  a  fox,  cheeks  as  fair  as  a  peach  and  hard  as 
an  apple,  lips  like  cherries. — Lick !  you  wouldn't  see  such  a  gall  if 
you  was  to  sarch  all  the  factories  to  Lowell,  for  she  looked  as  if  she 
could  e'en  a'most  jump  over  her  own  shadow,  she  was  so  tamal 
wirey.  Heavins !  now  springy  she  was  to  a  wrastle  when  we  was 
first  married.  She  always  throw'd  me  three  or  four  times  at  first 
hand  runnin' ;  in  course  I  was  stronger,  and  it  ginerally  eended  in 
my  throwin'  her  at  last ;  but  then  that  was  nateral,  seein'  she  was 
the  weakest.  Oh !  she  was  a  rael  doll !  she  was  the  dandy,  that's  a 
fact.— Well,  I  want  to  know,  said  mother,  did  you  ever  1  a-tryin* 
to  look  cross,  but  as  pleased  as  anything,  and  her  eyes  fairly  twink. 
lin'  affin  to  hear  the  old  man's  soft-sawder :  Why,  the  man  is  tipsy 
to  talk  that  way  afore  the  boy  ;  do,  for  gracious  sake  !  behave,  or 
111  20  right  out ;  and  then  tumin'  to  me,  and  fillin'  my  glass,  do 
drink,  dear,  says  she,  you  seem  kinder  dull. — ^Well,  she  was  the 
only  created  crittor,.  says  he,  I  ever  seed  I  was  darnted  afore,-— 
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You  got  bravely  over  it,  any  how,  says  mother. — Courtin*,  savs  he, 
Sam,  is  about  the  hardest  work  I  know  on  ;  fightin'  is  nothin  to  it. 
Facin'  ball,  grape,  or  bullet,  or  baganut,  as  we  did  at  Bunker's  Hill, 
is  easy  when  a  man  is  used  to  it,  but  face-in'  a  woman  is — it's  the 
devil,  that's  a  fact.  When  I  first  seed  her  she  filled  my  eye  chock 
full  'j  her  p'ints  were  all  good ;  short  back,  good  rate  to  tne  shoulder, 

neat  pastern,  full  about  the  .  — There  you  ^o  agin,  says  mother, 

I  don  t  thank  you  one  bit  for  talkin'  of  me  as  if  I  was  a  filly,  and  I 
won't  stay  to  hear  it,  so  there  now :  I  believe,  in  my  soul,  you  are 
onfakilized. — Well,  I  reconnoitred  and  reconnoitred  for  ever  so 
long,  a-considerin'  how  I  was  to  lay  siege  to  her — stormin'  a  battery 
or  escaladin'  a  redoubt,  is  nothin'  to  it,  I  have  done  it  fifty  times. — 
Fifty  times !  says  mother,  lookin'  arch  to  him,  for  she  was  kinder 
sorter  wrathy  at  bein'  talked  of  as  a  horse. — Well,  says  father,  forty 
times,  at  any  rate. — Forty  times !  says  mother ;  that's  a  powerful 
number.  —  Well,  d — n  it !  twenty  tmaes,  then,  and  more  too. — 
Twenty  times !  said  she  ;  did  our  folks  storm  twenty  batteries  all 
together  % — Why,  tarnation !  says  father,  I  suppose  at  last  you'll 
say  {L  warn't  at  Bunker's  Hill  at  all,  or  Mud  Creek,  or  the  battle 

atween  the  outposts  at  Peach  Orchard  ? — Or  chargin'  Elder 

Solomon  Longstaff's  sheep,  says  mother. — ^Well,  by  the  tamal !  says 
father,  who  hopped  with  rage,  like  a  ravin'  distracted  parched  pea; 
if  that  bean't  pilikilar  I  am  a  punkin,  and  the  pigs  may  do  their 
prettiest  with  me.  Didn't  I  tell  you,  Sam,  nothm'  could  come  up 
to  a  woman  1 — Except  a  filly,  says  mother ;  now  don't  compare  me 
to  a  boss,  and  talk  of  p'ints  that  ain't  to  be  thought  of,  much  less 
talked  of,  and  I  won't  jibe  you  about  your  campaigns,  for  one  thing 
is  sartin,  no  man  ever  doubted  your  courage,  and  Gineral  Gates  told 
me  so  himself.  Polly,  says  the  Gineral,  if  you  take  Sargeant  Slick 
you  take  a  hero. — Well,  says  father,  quite  mollified  by  that  are  title 
of  hero,  Gates  was  a  good  judge,  and  a  good  feller  too.    Fill  your 

flass,  Sam,  for  I  always  calculate  to  be  merry  on  this  night ;  and, 
^olly  dear,  you  must  take  a  drop  too :  if  we  do  get  warm  some- 
times, makin'  up  seems  all  the  sweeter  for  it. 

Well,  as  I  was  a-sayin',  I  studied  every  sort  of  way  how  I  should 
begin ;  so  at  last,  thinks  I,  a  faint  heart  never  won  a  fair  lady  ;  so 
one  Sabbath-day  1  brushed  up  my  regimentals  and  hung  old  Bunker 
by  my  side,  and  ironed  out  my  hat  anew,  and  washed  the  feather  in 
milk  till  it  looked  as  well  as  one  jist  boughten,  and  off*  I  goes  to 
meetin'.  Well,  I  won't  say  I  heerd  much  of  the  sarmon,  because  I 
didn't ;  but  I  know  it  was  a  little  the  longest  I  ever  sot  out ;  and 
when  we  was  dismissed,  I  was  e'en  a'most  sorry  it  was  over,  I  was 
so  discomboborated,  and  I  breathed  as  short  as  if  I  had  a-been 
chasin'  of  the  British  all  day;  but  at  last  I  moved  out  with  the 
crowd,  and  movin'  sot  me  all  to  rights  agin.  So  1  marches  up  to 
Polly  Styles — that  was  your  mother  that  is — Momin',  says  I,  Miss 
Styles,  and  I  gave  her  a  salute. — Why,  Slick,  says  she,  how  you 
talk!  you  never  did  no  such  a  thing;  jist  as  if  I  would  let  you  salute 
me  before  all  the  folks  that  way. — I  did  tho',  upon  my  soul,  says 
father.— I'll  take  my  Bible  oath,  says  mother,  there  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it. — ^Why,  Polly,  says  father,  how  can  you  say  sol  I 
brought  both  feet  to  the  first  position  this  way,  (and  he  got  upon  the 
floor  and  indicated,)  then  I  came  attention  this  way,  (and  he  stood 
up  as  stifiT  as  a  poker,  he  held  his  arms  down  by  bis  side  quite 
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straight,  and  his  head  as  erect  as  a  flagstafi*,)  then  I  brought  up  my 
right  arm  with  a  fi^raceful  sweep,  and  without  bendin'  the  body  or 
movin'  the  head  the  least  mite  or  morsel  in  the  world,  I  brought  the 
back  of  my  hand  against  the  front  of  my  regimental  hat  (and  he  in« 
dicated  again). — Oh!  says  mother,  that  salute,  indeed!  1  detract,  I 
recollect  you  did. — Thai  salute  !  says  father :  why  what  salute  did 
yatf  mean  1 — Why,  says  mother,  colorin'  up,  I  thought  you  meant 
that — that — ^that — never  mind  what  I  meant. — Oh,  ho !  says  father^ 
I  take,  I  take ;  talk  of  a  salute,  and  a  woman  can't  think  of  anything 
el9e  but  a  kiss.  It's  the  first  thing  they  think  of  in  the  mornin'  and 
the  last  at  night. — Go  on  with  your  story,  and  cut  it  short,  if  you 
please,  says  mother,  for  it's  gettin'  rather  tedious. — ^Mornin',  says  I, 
Miss  Styles,  how  do  you  do  1 — ^Reasonable  well,  I  give  you  thanks, 
(M^ys  she,  how  be  you  1 — Considerable,  says  I.  When  that  was  done, 
the  froth  was  gone,  and  the  beer  fiat ;  I  couldn't  think  of  another 
word  to  say  for  mindin'  of  her,  and  how  beautiful  she  was,  and  I 
walked  on  as  silent  as  if  I  was  at  the  head  of  my  guard. — At  last, 
sa^s  your  mother.  Is  that  splendid  regimental  you  have  on,  Mr. 
Slick,  the  same  you  wore  at  Bunker's  Hill  1 — Oh,  dear  !  what  a  load 
that  word  tqok  ofif  my  heart  i  it  gave  me  somethin'  to  say,  tho'  none 
of  the  clearest. — Yes,  Miss,  says  I,  it  is ;  and  it  was  a  glorious  day 
for  this  great  republic, — it  was  the  cradle  of  our  liberty. — Well  done, 
Slick !  says  her  father,  as  he  rode  by  jist  at  that  moment  ^  you  are 
gittin'  on  bravely,  talkin'  of  cradles  already. — Well,  that  knocked 
me  all  up  of  a  heap,  and  sot  your  mother  a-colorin'  as  red  as  any- 
thing. J  hardly  know  what  I  said  arter  that,  and  used  one  word  for 
anouier  like  a  fool.  We  had  twenty  thousand  as  fine  gallant  young 
galls  there,  says  1,  that  day  as  ever  I  laid  eyes  on. — Twenty  thou- 
sand! said  PoUy :  do  tell !  Why,  what  on  airth  was  they  a-doin'  of 
there  1 — ^In  arms,  says  I,  a*stru^glin'  for  their  liberty. — And  did  they 
get  away?  said  she,  a-laughm'. — Poor  things!  said  I,  many  of 
them,  whose  bosoms  beat  high  with  ardour,  were  levelled  there  that 
day,  I  guess. — Why,  Mr.  Slick,  said  she,  how  you  talk ! — Yes,  says 
I,  nine  of  them  from  Charlestown  accompanied  me  there,  and  we 
spent  the  night  afore  the  ingagement  in  the  trenches  without  a 
blankit  to  cover  us. — They  had  little  to  do  to  be  there  at  such  hours 
with  you,  said  Polly. — Little  to  do !  said  I ;  you  wouldn't  have  said 
so,  Miss,  if  you  had  a-been  there.  You'd  a-found  that  lyin'  ex- 
posed . — I  don't  want  to  hear  no  more  about  it,  said  she }  let's 

join  mother,  and  Til  axe  her  about  it. — Do,  said  I,  and  she'll  tell 
you  they  fell  on  a  bed  of  glory. — Mother,  says  Polly,  Sergeant  Slick 
says  there  were  twenty  thousand  galls  at  Bunker's  Hill ;  did  yon 
ever  heer  tell  of  it  afore  1 — Men,  says  I. — No,  galls,  said  she. — No, 
men,  says  I. — Twenty  thousand  galls,  they  all  repeated ;  and  then 
they  laughed  ready  to  kill  themselves,  and  said,  what  onder  the  sun 
coiud  put  such  a  crotchet  as  that  are  into  your  head  ] — ^Miss,  sajw  I, 
if  I  did  say  so  — Oh !  you  did,  said  she,  and  you  know  it. — ^If 
I  did  say  so,  it  was  a  mistake ;  but  ihai  put  it  into  my  head  that  pot 
everything  else  out. — And  what  was  that  t  said  she. — ^Why,  as  pretty 

a  gafi,  said  I,  as  . — Oh !  then,  said  she,  they  was  all  galls  in  the 

trenches,  after  all  ?  I  won't  hear  no  more  about  them  at  no  rate. 
Good-b'ye ! — Well,  there  I  stood  lookin'  like  a  fool,  and  feelin'  a 
proper  sight  bigger  fool  than  I  looked. — Dear  heart !  says  mother, 
gittm'  up  and  goin'  behind  him,  and  pattin'  him  on  the  cheek, — did 
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she  make  a  fool  of  him  then  ? — and  she  put  her  arm  round  kis  neck 
and  kissed  him,  and  then  filling  up  his  tumbler,  said — go  on,  dear. — 
Well,  it  was  some  time,  said  father,  afore  I  recovered  that  misstep  ; 
and  whenever  I  looked  at  her  arterwards  she  larfed,  and  that  con- 
fused me  more;  so  that  I  began  to  think  at  last  it  would  be  jist 
about  as  well  for  me  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  bargain,  when  one  Sab- 
bath-day I  observed  all  the  Styles^s  a-comin'  to  nieetin'  except  Polly, 
who  staid  at  home  ;  so  I  waits  till  they  all  goes  in,  and  then  cuts  off 
"hot  foot  for  the  river,  and  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  house,  tho'  I 
actilly  believe  my  heart  beat  the  loudest  of  the  two.  Well,  when  I 
goes  in,  there  sot  Polly  Styles  that  was,  your  mother  that  is,  by  the 
fire  a-readin*  of  a  book.  Goin'  to  meetin'  1  says  I. — I  guess  not,  said 
she ;  are  you  1— I  guess  not,  said  1.  Then  there  was  a  pause.  We 
both  looked  into  the  fire.  I  don't  know  what  she  was  a-thinkin'  on; 
but  I  know  what  I  was,  and  that  was  what  to  say  next.  Polly,  said 
I. — Did  you  speak  ?  said  she. — I — 1 — I— it  stuck  in  my  throats — 
Oh !  said  she,  I  thought  you  spoke. — Then  we  sot  and  looked  into 
the  coals  agin.  At  last  she  said, — What  couple  was  that  was  called 
last  Lord's-day  ? — I  don't  mind,  said  I ;  but  I  know  who  I  wish  it 
was. — Who  ?  said  she. — Why,  me  and  somebody  else. — Then  why 
don't  you  and  somebody  else  get  called  then  ?  said  she. — I — I — I — 
it  stuck  again  in  my  throat.  If  I  hadn't  a-been  so  bothered  advisin' 
of  myself,  I  could  have  got  it  out,  I  do  suppose  ;  but  jist  as  I  was 
a-goin'  to  speak,  I  couldn't  think  of  any  words ;  but  now's  your 
time,  it's  a  grand  chance.  Arter  a  while,  says  she, — Father  will  be 
to  home  soon,  I  am  a-thinkin' ;  meetin'  must  be  near  out  now. — 
Likes  as  not,  says  1.  Presently  up  jumps  Polly,  and  says, — ^Enter- 
tainin'  this,  ain't  it  1  s'posen'  you  read  me  a  sarmon,  it  vnll  ^ive  us 
somethin'  to  talk  about. — And  afore  I  could  say  a  word  agin'  it,  she 
put  a  book  into  my  hand,  and  said, — Begin,  and  threw  herself  down 
on  the  settle. — Well,  I  hadn't  read  a  page  hardly  afore  she  was  asleep, 
and  then  I  laid  down  the  book,  and  says  I  to  myself,  says  I,  what 
shall  I  do  next?  and  I  had  jist  got  a  speech  ready  for  her,  when  she 
woke  up,  and  rubbin'  her  eyes,  said, — I  am  'most  afeerd  I  gave  you  a 
chance  of  a  forfeit  by  nappm'  arter  that  fashion  ;  but,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  you  was  too  busy  reading.  I'll  take  care  not  to  do  so  agin. 
Go  on,  ii  you  please,  sir. — Well,  I  began  to  read  a  second  time,  and 
hadn't  gone  on  above  a  few  minutes  afore  a  little  wee  snore  showed 
me  she  was  asleep  agin.  Now,  says  I  to  myself,  arter  such  an  invi- 
tation as  she  gin  me  about  the  gloves,  I  am  darned  if  I  don't  try  for 
the  forfeit  while  she  is  asleep. — I  didn't  give  no  such  invitation  at 
all  about  the  gloves,  says  mother ;  don't  believe  one  word  of  it ;  it's 
jist  an  invention  of  his  own.  Men  like  to  boast,  and  your  father  is 
the  greatest  bragger  livin'  out  of  the  twenty  thousand  galls  that  was 
at  Bunker's  Hill. — Polly,  says  father,  it's  nateral  to  deny  it,  but  it's 
true  for  all  that. — ^Well,  says  I  to  myself,  says  I,  suppose,  it  was  the 
devil  or  a  Britisher  that  was  there.  Sergeant  Slick,  what  woold  you 
do  1  Why,  says  I  to  myself,  for  answer,  says  I,  I  would  jist  shut 
my  eyes  and  rush  right  at  it ;  and  with  that  I  plucked  up  courage 
and  run  right  at  the  settee  full  split.  Oh,  dear!  the  settee  wam't 
strong  enough. — Lawful  heart!  says  mother,  what  a  fib!  did  you 
evert  well,  I  never  did  hear  the  beat  of  that;  it's  all  made  out  of 
whole  cloth,  I  declare. — The  settee  warn't  strong  enough,  said  father. 
It  broke  down  with  an  awful  smash,  your  mother,  Polly  Styles  tha* 
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was,  Idckin'  and  screamin'  till  all  was  blue  agin.  Her  comb  broke, 
and  out  came  her  hair,  and  she  looked  as  wild  as  a  hawk. — Gloves ! 
says  I. — You  shan't,  says  she. — I  will,  says  L — In  arms  a-strugglia' 
for  their  liberty,  says  her  father,  who  jist  thea  come  in  from  meetin'. 
— Polly  squeeled  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  and  cut  and  run  out  of  the  room 
full  chisel. — Dear,  dear,  said  mother,  what  will  he  say  next,  I  wonder  1 
And  then  the  old  man  and  me  stood  facein'  one  another  like  two 
strange  cats  in  a  garret. 

An  accident,  says  I  ;  so  I  perceeve,  says  he. — Nothin'  but  lookin' 
for  a  pair  of  gloves,  says  I.— As  you  and  the  nine  galls  did  at  the 
trenches,  at  bunker's  Hill,  said  he,  for  the  blankit. — ^Now  friend 
Styles,  said  I. — Now  friend  Slick,  said  he. — It  wam't  my  fault,  says 
I. — Certainly  not,  says  he  ;  a  pretty  gall  at  home,  family  out ;  used 
to  twenty  thousand  galls  in  war,  it's  nateral  to  make  love  in  peace  : 
do  you  take  ? — ^Well,  says  I,  it  does  look  awkward,  I  confess. — ^Very, 
says  he.  Well,  Slick,  says  he,  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is, 
you  must  either  marry  or  fight. — Says  I,  friend  Styles,  as  for  fightin', 
Bunker's  Hill,  Mud  Creek,  and  Peach  Orchard  are  enough  for  any 
one  man,  in  all  conscience  ;  but  I'll  marry  as  soon  as  you  please, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.— So  I  should  think,  said  he. — No,  no, 
neighbour  Styles,  said  I,  you  don't  do  me  justice,  you  don't  indeed  5 
I  never  had  the  courage  to  put  the  question  yet. — -Well,  if  that  don't 
cap  all !  says  mother  ;  that  beats  the  bugs ;  it  does  fairly  take  the 
rag  ofi*. — ^A  man,  says  Mr.  Styles,  that  has  nine  ladies  in  the  trenches 
with  him  all  night,  in  arms  a-strugglin'  for  liberty,  without  a  blankit 
to  cover  them,  to  talk  of  not  bavin'  courage  to  put  the  question,  is 
rather  too  good.    Will  you  marry  1 — I  wilH  says  I,  and  only  jist  too 

happy  to  . — You  shall  be  called  then  this  blessed  artemoon,  said 

he,  so  stay  dine,  son  Slick. — Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the 
thing  turned  out  better  than  I  expected,  and  we  were  spliced  in  little 
better  than  half  no  time.  That  was  the  first  and  last  kiss  I  ever  had 
afore  we  was  married,  Polly  was  so  everlastin'  coy  5  but  arterwards 

she  nev  . — Not  one  word  more,  says  mother,  to  your  peril,  not 

one  word  more,  and  she  got  up  and  shook  her  knittin'  at  him  quite 
spunky.  Most  o'  that  are  story  was  an  invention  of  your  own,  jist  a 
mere  brag,  and  I  won't  hear  no  more.  I  don't  mind  a  joke  when  we 
are  alone,  but  I  won't  hear  nothin'  said  afore  that  are  boy  that  lessens 
his  respect  for  his  ntother  the  leastest  grain,  so  there  now. — Well, 
well,  says  father,  have  it  your  own  way,  Polly,  dear ;  I  have  had  my 
Miy,  and  I  wouldn't  ryle  you  for  the  world,  for  this  I  will  say,  a  most 
an  excellent  wife,  dependable  friend,  and  whiskin'  housekeeper  you 
have  made  to  me,  that's  sartin.  No  man  don't  want  no  better,  that's 
a  fact.  She  hadn't  no  ear  for  musicky  Sam,  but  she  had  a  capital  eye 
for  dirt,  and  for  poor  folks  that's  much  better.  No  one  never  seed 
as  much  dirt  in  my  house  as  a  fly  couldn't  brush  oflf  with  his  wings. 
Boston  galls  may  boast  of  their  spinnetts,  and  their  gj/tars,  and  their 
eyetalian  airs,  and  their  ears  for  mtmck ;  but  give  me  the  gall,  I  say, 
that  has  an  eye  for  dirif  (01  she  is  the  gall  for  my  money.  But  to 
eventuate  my  story, — when  the  weddin'  was  over,  Mr.  Styles  that 
was,  your  grandfather  that  is,  come  up  to  me,  and  tappin'  me  on  the 
riioulder,  says  he.  Slick,  says  he,  everybody  knew  you  was  a  hero  in 
the  field,  but  I  actilly  did  not  think  you  was  such  a  devil  among  the 

SUs.  Nine  of  them  in  the  trenches  at  one  time,  in  arms,  a-strugglin' 
'  their  liberty,  and  so  on.  Tou  must  give  over  them  pranks  now 
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yoa  are  married.  This  is  all  very  well  as  a  joke,  says  father ;  bat 
Sam,  my  son,  says  he,  them  that  have  seed  sarriee,  and  I  flatter  my- 
teH  i  have  seed  as  much  as  most  men,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  Mad  Creek, 
and  Peach  Orchard,  et  sarterer,  as  the  Boston  marchants  say,— Tete- 
rans  I  mean,  will  tell  jrou,  that  to  face  an  inimy  is  nothin' ;  but  it  is 
better  to  face  the  devil  than  to  fact  a  woman. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BUCENTAUIL* 

A  MAN  yet  younff,  but  clad  in ^rments  tatter'd, 

A  man  ci  evident  griefs — (for  sufferincf 
Looks  firom  his  hdiow  cheek,  and  from  his  shatter'd 

Yet  noble  form,  and  dimm'd,  yet  threatening 

Glances,  whose  haughtiness  might  quail  a  king) — 
Before  the  Doge  Ciani*s  palace  gate 

Hath  sat  for  days — motionless  as  a  thing 
Of  marble !— Suppliants,  oflScers  of  state, 
Guards,  gorgeous  dames,  the  servitors  who  wait, 

Pass  and  repass,  and  yet  he  heeds  them  not ! — 
His  soul  sits  brooding  on  his  dreary  fate ! — 

*  The  Doge  Ciani  comes !' — ^He  moves  no  jot- 
No  homage  yields — scarce  hears  the  crowd's  acclaim — 
Nay  scarce  the  Doge's  shout,  *  Ha ! — art  thou  not  1 — ^Thy  name  ?' 

'  Name !  I  had  ttpo  /—one  titular,  one  my  own — 

Roland  Ranucci  was  my  name  by  birth ; 
But  Alexander  is  the  one  more  known. 

Sienna  was  mv  birth-place,  the  wide  earth 

Has  been  my  Kingdom,  and  my  will  sent  forth 
Mandates,  which  monarchs,  slave-like,  have  obeyed.— 

I'm  now  a  mark  for  mockery  and  mirth  !— 
The  Kaiser  hath  d^poil'd  me,  and  hath  made 
The  Holder  of  the  l^eys,  his  arts  betray'd, 

A  houseless  vagabond  ^-TVea,  so  that  Rome, 
The  three-crown'd  seven  hills  whereon  I  sway'd, 

Hath  yell'd  me  from  her !   Friend,  nor  food,  nor  home 
Have  I,  nor  hope !   I  would  that  I  were  dead ! — 
Strike !— Barbaroesa's  gold  will  pay  you  for  my  head !' 

The  Prince  Ciani  sinks  upon  his  knee 

Before  the  be^far'd  Pontiff,  and  around 
The  City  of  the  Mands  of  the  Sea 

Behold  the  nobles  grovelling  on  the  ground 

In  homage,  like  their  noblest   A  wud  sound 
Of  welcome  multimdinous  shakes  the  sky, 

Startling  like  thunder !  And  the  clouds  which  frowned 
On  the  unthron'd  Alexander's  destiny 
Are  swept  away !   Visions,  long,  long  past  by. 

Resume  existence  in  his  brain  agam ; 
For  She  of  the  Lion  lifts  her  hand  on  high. 

Swearing  to  seek  the  Kaiser  in  his  d^ 

*  A  melancholy  iotereft  surrounds  the  above  prodaetion.  The  clever  author^ 
who  had  been  for  lome  time  a  co  ntribotor  to  our  Miteellany,  beadee  bein^  the 
aathor  of  aeveral  popular  balladi,  placed  it  in  our  hands  only  a  few  days  befor«,  in 
a  moment  of  mental  aberration,  he  terminated  his  existence.  Mr.  Inman  had  been 
snbject  to  occasional  fits  of  mental  excitement,  induced  principaUy  by  too  maeh 
■tndy.  To  this  clever  yonng  man  a  medal  was  awarded  by  the  Melodists'  Club  in 
1837,  for  the  words  of  a  song  entitled  '  The  days  of  yore,'  set  to  music  by  John  Par- 
ry, jun.,  and  also  gained  the  prize  of  the  value  of  ten  guineas  in  1838*  Mr.  Inniam 
wan  also  the  writer  of  the  national  song,  *  St.  Geor^e^s  flag  of  England,'  composed 
by  Mr.  Blewett,to  whom  the  same  club  awarded  its  prixe  of  fifteen  guineas  on  the 
25th  of  June  last.  He  also  wrote  the  song,  «  Sweet  Mary,  mine,'  wUch  Madame 
8toiaaiai]saaaaaMi«Biiob  rendered  M^pc^fQ^  alnima- 
rous  concerts.  *^ 
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By  words  to  &iha^  or  sheathed  in  steel  to  cope 
With  nim  whose  impious  soul  defies  the  anointed  Pope. 

•  •  «  # 

Fredenck  the  Swabian  sits  in  state,  and  lo ! 
The  Adrian  envoys  front  him.   He,  the  Greek, 

Emanuel,  blinded,  Henry  Dandolo,* 
He,  that  was  after  Do;^,  stands  forth  to  speak 
Peace  'twixt  the  Pontm  and  the  Prince  to  seek. 

*  Venice  doth  Frederick  Barbarossa  greet — 
Long  may  he  reign,  protector  of  the  weak, 

And  queller  of  the  strong ! — Lo,  you !  the  heat 

Of  furious  feud,  most  impious  and  unmeet 
In  Christian  dime,  between  thee  and  the  Pope 

Rages,  which  humbhr  Venice  doth  entreat 
May  now  be  quenched  for  ever ;  in  which  hope 
She,  for  the  Pope,  her  guest,  doth  peace  demand. 
Say,  will  the  Kaiser  take  the  PontiflPs  proffer'd  hand  ?*-^ 

*  No,  by  the  blood  of  Qod  V  the  Swabian  roar'd. 

*  Hence  to  your  marshy  hovels  by  the  sea, 

And  leave  the  shaveling  to  my  threatening  sword ! 

What  boots  our  quarrel  unto  yours  or  ye  ? 

Nay,  mark,  moreover,  meddlers  that  ye  be. 
If  ye  would  not  have  his  fate  be  your  own, 

Send  me  his  head,-K)r  you  will  hear  from  me ! — 

And  thank  your  insignificance  alone 
I  keep  not  yours  for  hostages.   Begone !' 

Then  Dandolo,  *  For  these  thy  words,  proud  King, 
The  Planter  of  the  Lion  to  thy  throne 

Hurls  down  her  ga^^e,  and  brands  thee  as  a  thing 

Most  miscreant  and  leprous !  and  stands  forth 
As  champion  to  the  death  lor  Heaven,  'gainst  thee  and  earth!* 

•  «  *  • 

At  dawn  the  Istrian  waves  were  calm  and  clear, 

And  ruddy  with  the  mom-blush — ^but  at  night 
Ruddier  with  blood,  and  studded  with  the  gear 

Of  shattered  galleys  I   The  wan  moon's  soft  light 

Streamed  o'er  the  fra^ents  of  a  fearful  fight. 
Corpses,  and  mangled  limbs !  and  mast  and  oar 

lather  and  thither  drifting.   In  fierce  might 
Venice  hath  mtppled  with  me  Emperor, 
And  grappled,  as  her  custom  was  of  yore, 

Daringly!  Eighty  galleys  did  she  meet 
With  thirty.   Yea,  and  came  off  conqueror ! 

With  pnzes  which  outnumbered  her  own  fleet ! 
Home  went  her  warriors  chaunting  o'er  the  sea, 
•  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord !  be  glory  given,  but  Thee !' 

Yea,  eighty  galleys  were  the  armament 

Of  her  wlu)6e  impress  in  her  after-pride 
Was  the  five  vowels !   'Gainst  the  which  were  sent 

But  thirty  of  th'  Italians;  but  their  tried 

And  val'rous  seamanship  so  well  replied 
To  Austria's  boasting,  that  o'  the  eighty  sail 

They  captured  fortv ;  eight  beneath  the  tide 
They  sunk.   They  afso  took  the  admiral, 

*  This  was  Byron's  *ooto((enurian  chief,  Byzantiom't  conquering  fbe.*  Sabel- 
liens  reconnts  tlM  perfidy  of  Emanuel  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  tbtit :  *  Mm* 
trando  adimq[ae  eeli  di  violer  di  eegreto  parkre  ad  Henrico  Itodolo,  mo  degK  wm* 
baioiatori,  menatolo  in  loogo  ocouKo,  con  kno  ardonte  lo  privo  di  vista.* 
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Otho,  fierce  Redbeard*s  nephew.   A  brisk  ffale 
Ransomed  the  rest,  or  Almaine  had  not  had 
A  gBdler  lefl  to  carry  home  the  tale. 
Thini  ye  how  each  Venetian  heart  beat  glad 
To  view  such  booty,  gained  against  such  odds. 

*  A  miracle !'  they  cned.   ^  Not  man's  hand  fought,  but  God's !'  * 

The  admiral,  Otho,  had  a  sort  of  sneaking 

Love  for  the  Pope,  or  haply  his  own  fame, 
And  wisely  owned  this  vengeance  as  Heaven's  wreaking, 

Since,  mereby,  certes,  neither  shame  nor  blame 

Could  fsdl  on  his  or  any  other  name ! 
With  this  consoling  subterfuge  imprest. 

One  morning  to  his  grace,  the  Doge,  ne  came, 
And,  gaining  audience,  ventured  to  suggest 
That  with  me  family  influence  he  possest, 

If  he  were  sent  to  expound  this  miracle 
To  Frederick,  all  would  shortly  be  redrest. 

The  Doge  assented ;  Otho's  scheme  took  well. 
Worried  by  words,  by  superstition  cowed. 
Bold  Frederick  lost  all  heart,  and  to  the  Pontiff  bowed 

Abject !   Before  the  altar  of  Saint  Mark 

The  Pope,  in  full  pontificals  arrayed. 
Stood,  smiles  illumining  his  visage  dark ! 

For,  at  his  feet  the  despot  kneels,  who  laid 

Such  anguish  on  his  soul,  that  life  was  made 
A  curse !  This  strange  success  so  fat  had  fed 

His  ancient  pride,  mat,  all  results  unweighed, 
He  placed  his  foot  on  Frederick's  neck,  and  said 
In  the  great  Psalmist's  words,  *  Thus  do  I  tread 

*  On  the  youn^  lion,  and  the  venomous  snake  I ' 
Whereat  the  Kaiser  raised  his  bended  head. 

And  cried,  *  Not  thou,  but  Peter ! '  Then  thus  spake 
The  PcHitifi*,  flashing  anger  from  his  eye, 

*  Peace,  impious  dog !   Wot  Peter  only,  also  I ! ' 

Then  to  the  Ciani  he  addressed  these  wcnrds, — 

'  In  memory  of  this  day,  and  t?iat  when  ye 
Had  Grod  to  aid  the  prowess  of  your  swoids, 

Take  ye  this  ring,  and  know  that  we  decree 

Venice  is  hencerorth  sovereign  of  the  sea ; 
It  is  her  lordshijp,  heritage,  and  fief 

We,  God's  vicej^rent,  will  it   It  shall  be 
To  Venice  as  a  wife.    Injoy  and  grief 
Handmaid  and  comfort   To  thee,  the  chief 

Of  the  Rq)ublic,  we  entrust  this  ring. 
In  token  of  the  covenant ;  which  our  brief 

At  full  shall  certify !   For  revelling 
Be  this  day  marked  amid  the  calendar, 
And  kept  each  year! 't  Itwas.   Twas  called  the  Bocentaur ! 

J.  E.  Iniuh. 

•  •  The  famous  device  of  Austria,  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  was  first  used  by  Frederick  HI. 
who  adopted  it  on  his  plate,  books,  and  buildings.  These  initials  stand  for  **  Aos. 
trin  Est  Imperaie  Orbi  Univerao  ;*  or,  in  Germaoi  *'  Alles  Erdreioh  Ist  Oitenetoh 
Unterthan."  > — ^Hallui *s  Middle  Ages, 

t  The  words  which  Sabellicas  puts  into  Alexander*!  month  are,  *  Riceri  qnetto 
anello  d*oro,  o  Ciani,  e  per  mia  autorit^  con  qaesto  pegfno  ti  faiai  il  mare  sogfetto, 
la  qoal  cosa  tu  e  tuoi  saccessori  o^fni  anno  in  tal  giomo  oesenrate,  accio  qoeJie  che 
haveranno  a  se^ire  intendano  la  signoria  del  mare  per  ragion  de  gnerra  6Mer  voatiaf 
•  oome  lamogke  al  huomo,  ooii  il  mare  al  vostro  dominio  tmtut  sottopMto.* 
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CHAPTER  XrVII. 

In  whioh  Stanley  prepares  to  become  the  eaeoenor  of  a  pecnliarlj 
honoorable  M.  P. 

The  project  of  getting  Stanley  into  parliament,  involving,  as  it  did, 
much  high  considerations,  and  opening  a  prospect  so  brilliant,  was  of 
course  soon  communicated  by  Amelia  to  the  captain  and  the  gene* 
Tal,  both  of  whom  at  once  resolved  to  call  into  action  all  their  ener* 
^es,  with  a  view  of  ensuring  success.  They  naturally  regarded  it 
as  a  thingr  well  calculated  to  fix  the  principles  and  to  enlarge  the 
Tiews  of  him  whom  they  held  in  high  esteem,  and  for  whom  they 
were  ardently  anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power.  They  saw  and  con- 
Tersed  with  him  frequently  on  the  subject,  and  were  delighted  with 
the  talent  he  displayed  ;  for  while  he  explained  his  political  predi- 
lections with  great  clearness  and  point,  his  mode  of  expression  was 
peculiarly  forcible  and  suasive. 

Still  he  preserved  a  certain  coldness,  a  distance,  which  neither  the 
captain  nor  the  general  could  understand.  They  applied  to  Amelia  ; 
but  all  the  information  they  could  obtain  from  her  was  that  he  had 
been  on  some  point  misinformed.  She  at  the  same  time  begged  of 
them  earnestly  to  take  no  farther  notice  of  the  matter,  assuring  them 
that  the  impression  would  soon  wear  off,  and  be  thought  of  no  more. 

Conscious,  however,  of  the  integrity  of  his  motives,  the  captain 
could  not  allow  a  false  impression  to  exist :  he  therefore  resolved  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  for  having  the  point  cleared  up,  which 
opportunity  almost  immediately  ofiTered. 

*  My  good  fellow,'  said  he,  addressing  Stanley  in  the  presence  of 
the  General,  ^  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
that  warmth  of  feeling,  that  unqualified  friendship,  existing  between 
us  which  I  am  anxious  to  cultivate.  If  I  am  mistaken  I  shall  be 
happy ;  if  not,  state  at  once  and  unreservedly  what  it  is,  that  the 
thing  may  be  explained.' 

*  Captain,'  said  Stanley,  *  as  you  wish  me  to  state  what  it  is  with- 
out reserve,  I  will  do  so.  I  have  understood  that  you  and  the  Gene- 
ral have  assumed  to  yourselves  the  office  of  spies  upon  ' 

*  Spies  !'  exclaimed  the  General :  *  employ  some  other  term.' 

*  I  know  of  no  other  term  so  applicable.' 

*  Sir,  I  will  not  allow  any  man  breathing  to  apply  a  term  so  oppro- 
brious to  me.' 

*  I  am  glad,'  rejoined  Stanley  with  the  most  perfect  coolness, 
*  that  you  consider  it  opprobrious,  although  it  simply  proves  that 
men  can  bear  to  do  that  of  which  they  cannot  bear  to  be  told.' 

*  I  beg  that  you  will  instantly  explain,*  said  the  General.  *  I  do 
not  understand  this  language  ;  it  Is  not  the  tone  to  which  I  have  been 
accustomed.' 

*  It  may  not  be,  and  yet  I  know  of  no  other  tone  which,  under  the 
oircnmstances,  ought  to  be  assumed.   Do  you  look  upon  me  as  a 
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look  upon  you,  sir,  as  a  hot-brained^  impetuous,  inmilting  youngs 
dog,  who  one  of  these  days  will  be  called  out  and  shot  through  the 
head.  Why,  my  father  had  his  eye  upon  me  until  I  was  fifty !  He — ^ 
Here  the  General  suddenly  paused ;  he  recollected  that  Stanley 
had  no  father,  and  on  the  instant  extended  his  hand,  and  assured  him 
that  he  had  spoken  without  a  thought,  and  that  he  would  not  wan- 
tonly wound  his  feelings  for  the  world.  He  conceived  that  he  had 
touched  that  chord  which  commonly  vibrates  with  a  pang  through 
the  heart,  and  therefore  felt  it  acutely,  being  perfectly  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  feelings  of  Stanley  had  not  been  touched  at  all.^ 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  said  the  captain,  as  Stanley  looked  as  frowning, 
ly  as  if  the  General's  conjecture  had  been  correct,  ^  you  must  not 
misinterpret  our  motives.  We  are  anxious  for  your  welfare  ;  yoa 
will  readily  believe  that.  On  my  part  that  anxiety  may  appear  to 
be  not  only  natural,  but  interested,  seeing  that  the  happmess  of  my 
child  is  involved ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  General  it  springs  from  a 
feeling  of  friendship,  the  disinterested  purity  of  which  cannot  be  im- 
pugned. You  must  not  suppose  that  because  we  manifest  that  anx- 
iety, we  come  under  the  harsh  denomination  of  spies.' 

'  That  is  all  very  well,'  replied  Stanley ;  '  but  I  hate  to  have  my 
actions  watched;  not,  I  would  .have  you  understand,  that  I  am 
ashamed  of  those  actions,  but  because  it  not  only  displays  a  want  of 
confidence,  but  places  me  at  once  in  the  position  of  a  fool.  That 
which  I  detest  is  its  goinff  forth  to  the  world  that  I  require  to  be 
sharply  looked  after,  as  if  I  were,  forsooth !  an  idiot  or  a  child.  It 
is  the  publication  of  that  to  the  world  of  which  I  more  especially 
complain.' 

*  But  we  have  never  published  this  to  the  world.' 

*  It  has  been  published.  It  is  the  common  talk  even  of  the  ser- 
vants.' , 

'  The  servants !'  said  the  Captain  with  a  smile.  *  I'll  not  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  that  you  attach  the  least  importance,  or  even  pay  the 
slightest  attention,  to  the  common  talk  of  servants.  But  come,  come, 
don't  let  us  pursue  this  subject.  I  beg  of  you  to  believe  that  our 
object  is  not  to  annoy  you  by  any  unnecessary  display  of  anxiety, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  cultivate  a  friendly,  an  afiectionate  feeling, 
and  to  promote  your  happiness  by  all  the  means  at  our  command.' 

The  proposal  to  drop  the  subject  at  the  time  met  Stanley's  views, 
for  he  had  certainly  no  desire  to  have  it  known  that  he  had  derived  his 
information  from  Boh.  Not  another  word  was  therefore  said  about 
the  matter ;  the  Captain  at  once  turned  to  the  task  he  had  proposed, 
that  of  convincing,  Stanley  of  the  expediency  of  adopting  those  po- 
litical principles  to  which  he  and  the  General  adhered.  But  Stanley 
experienced  great  difiiculty  in  making  up  his  mind.  His  bias  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  those  principles ;  but  Sir  William,  by  whom 
he  was  disposed  to  be  guided,  was  on  the  opposite  side.  Circum- 
stances, however,  by  which  political  decisions  are  invariably  govern- 
ed, led  him  to  decide  at  once  against  his  own  bias,  and  therefore  in 
favour  of  Sit  William's  views. 

Mr.  Trueman,  a  friend  of  Sir  William,  wishing  to  retire  from  public 
life  altogether,  was  about  to  apply  for  the  very  last  oflice  which  M.P.'s 
in  ffeneral  are  disposed  to  accept,  and  the  very  first  which  ministers^ 
if  they  have  any  patriotic  feeling  or  generosity  in  them,  are  anxious 
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to  confer  upon  a  political  opponent.  This  office,  which  is  one  of  those 
sinecures  that  have  not  even  yet  been  abolished,  is  called  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds.  It  is  not  in  itself  very  lucrative,  but  it  has  been  never- 
theless the  foundation  of  many  fortunes :  many  have  in  consequence 
been  raised  to  the  baronetage  of  England,  and  many  moreover  to  the 
peerage.  Promotion,  however,  it  must  as  a  matter  of  common  j  ustice 
be  stated,  was  not  the  object  of  Mr.  Trueman.  He  was  a  gentleman 
whose  party  had  treated  him  with  the  most  glaring  ingratitude  ;  in- 
deed so  extremely  base  was  their  conduct,  that  all  virtuous  persons 
will  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  held  up  to  public  execration. 

For  two-and  twenty  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  He  had  never  been  known  to  take  an  active  part  in  any 
debate,  or  to  be  absent  from  any  important  division ;  nor  during  the 
whole  of  his  brilliant  career  did  he  ever  give  the  slightest  offence  to 
his  constituents, — there  being  the  most  perfect  unanimity  of  principle 
and  feeling  amongst  them, — an  extraordinary  fact,  which  was  pro- 
bably attributable,  in  some  slight  degree,  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
constituency  of  the  highly-gifted  borough  he  had  had  for  six  consecu- 
tive parliaments  the  honour  to  represent,  consisting  of  a  peculiarly 
thick-set  hedge,  and  two  bams  of  remarkable  antiquity.  But  even 
when  his  constituents  became  somewhat  more  numerous  by  virtue  of 
a  memorable  act,  he  might  have  defied  them  to  charge  him  with  any 
desertion  of  principle,  consistency  beings  a  thing  upon  which  he  prided 
himself  especially,  and  which  was  inaeed  quite  incapable  of  being 
assailed.  He  invariably  voted  with  his  party.  If  even  any  remark- 
ably rich  vein  of  reasoning  happened  to  seduce  him  into  the  belief 
that  his  political  friends  must  be  wrong,  he  would  stick  to  them  still 
with  the  most  admirable  tenacity,  repudiating  all  faith  in  the  sound- 
ness of  his  own  judgment,  rather  than  consent  on  any  point  to 
desert  them.  He  was  indeed  in  this  respect  immutable :  he  felt, 
and  very  naturally,  that  he  had  but  one  course  to  pursue,  that  of  fol- 
lowing his  leader  through  thick  and  thin ;  and  from  that  neither  ar- 
guments, fears  nor  intreaties,  could  ever  induce  him  to  swerve.  At 
the  period  of  his  marriage  he  was  wedded  to  his  political  principles, 
and  his  faithful  adherence  to  them  was  probably  attributable  more  to 
a  fond  regard  for  the  memory  of  her  from  whom  he  had  imbibed 
them,  than  to  any  very  powerful  conviction  of  their  purity  and  prac- 
tical virtue.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  son  5  but  his  principles 
yielded  no  fruit :  they  were  at  all  events  barren  to  him.  They  might, 
had  he  trimmed  but  a  trifle,  have  been  productive ;  but  he  was  far 
too  firm  a  supporter  of  his  party  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  slight- 
est attention  to  be  paid  to  his  claims.  His  estate  was  barely  sufficient 
for  his  support  in  the  style  to  which  he  had  ever  been  accustomed, 
and  he,  therefore,  had  a  highly  correct  paternal  anxiety  about  a  hand- 
some provision  for  his  son :  but  there  were  always  at  that  interesting 
period  of  British  history  so  many  patriots  whose  adherence  had  in 
some  way  or  other  to  be  secured,  that  there  was  never  a  particle  of 
patronage  left  for  those  upon  whom  the  most  perfect  reliance  could 
be  placed.  His  son  had  been  waiting  fbr  years  for  an  appointment ; 
but  it  regularly  enough  happened  that  whenever  a  vacancy  occurred 
which  would  have  suited  him  in  every  particular  to  a  hair,  it  was  filled 
up  at  once  by  some  other  young  gentleman  having  a  prior  claim,  of 
eourfCi  while  he  remained  at  home  living  in  idleness  and  hope, '  pro- 
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pointment  as  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  for  the  human  imagination  to 
conceive. 

this  was  the  ingratitude  of  which  Mr.  Trueman  complained ;  and 
it  was  certainly  very  flagrant  and  very  base ;  it  was  this  which  even- 
tually tired  him  out ;  and  as  he  indignantly^  communicated  to  Sir 
William  his  firm  determination  to  throw  up  his  seat  in  disgust,  it  was 
arranged  between  them  that  the  fact  should  not  be  publicly  known 
until  Stanley  was  ready  to  start. 

'  Well,  now  really,'  exclaimed  the  widow,  when  Sir  William,  who 
dined  with  her  now  almost  daily,  had  at  table  explained  the  whole 
aflair,  *  how  very  admirable  !  Why,  we  have  the  j^ame  in  our  own 
hands !  Not  a  creature  will  know  a  word  about  it  till  all  our  arrange- 
ments are  complete  !  What  could  have  been  more  fortimate  or  more 
delightful !' 

'There  is  one  slight  difficulty  to  surmount,' observed  Sir  WHUmm, 
*  which  is,  that  in  order  to  secure  your  return,  you  must  be  on  the 
popular  side.' 

'  Will  that  be  essential  to  success  V  inquired  Stanley, '  seeing  that 
we  have  the  start?' 

'  Why,  it  may  not  be  positively  essential,  it  is  true ;  but  by  taking 
that  side  you  will  be  much  more  safe.' 

Oh,  be  on  the  safe  side,  my  dear !'  cried  the  widow,  inspired 
with  a  patriotic  spirit.  *  Whatever  you  do,  my  love,  be  on  the  safe 
side.' 

*  But,'  said  Amelia,  *  will  he  not  thereby  violate  his  principles  V 
'  Dear  me,  of  what  possible  importance  is  that !  I  have  heard  it 
asserted  again  and  again  that  in  politics  persons  never  dream  of 
allowing  principle  to  stand  in  the  way  of  interest !  It  is  really  quite 
ridiculous  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  not  to  be  expected.  I  am 
sure  I  have  heard  that  nobody  does  it,  or  at  least  that  they  who  do 
are  perfect  idiots,  and  Stanley  is  not  an  idiot,  my  love  ;  no,  thank 
Heaven,  he  is  not  an  idiot.' 

This,  of  course,  was  unanswerable :  it  settled  the  point  at  once, 
and  Amelia  whom  it  eflectually  silenced,  listened  most  attentively 
to  the  reasoning  by  which  Sir  William  sought  to  prove  the  expediency 
of  adopting  the  course  he  had  suggested. 

'  Besides,  my  dear,'  interposed  the  widow,  when  Stanley  was  on 
the  point  of  yielding ;  '  what  is  the  great  object  proposed  1    Is  it  not 


adopt  those  principles  by  which  alone  that  object  is  certain  to  be 
secured  \  Why,  beyond  all  dispute.  The  safe  side,  my  love,  is  the 
side  for  me.  None  can  rationally  hope  to  succeed  who  are  not  on 
the  safe  side.' 

<  Well,'  said  Stanley,  when  an  infinite  variety  of  equally  sound 
and  substantial  arguments  had  induced  him  to  determine  in  favour  of 
that  which  was  deemed  the  safe  side ;  '  and  how  about  the  quali- 
fication V 

'  Oh  that,'  replied  Sir  William,  *  can  be  easily  managed.' 

*But — three  hundred  a-year  landed  property,  is  it  not? — ^/possess 
no  landed  property !' 

'  Well,  but^you  can,  you  know,  my  love,'  said  the  widow.  *  There 
will  be  no  real  difilculty  at  all  about  that.' 
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*That  will  be  quite  unnecessary,'  said  Sir  William;  ^yon  can 
possess  it  as  others  do,  nominally.' 

'  Oh  !'  exclaimed  the  widow  j  *  but  I  should  like  him  to  be  in  the 
actual  possession  of  it.' 

^  Well,  that  certainly  would  be  more  correct  and  straightforward.' 

*■  Of  course,'  cried  Stanley,  who  wished  that  three  thousand  a-year 
had  been  required,  ^  and  then  they  can  raise  no  objection.' 

*  It  is  always  better,'  said  Sir  William,  '  when  it  can  be  conveni- 
ently managed.' 

*  Oh,'  cried  the  widow,  *  it  can  be  done  without  the  slightest  in- 
convenience in  the  world !' 

•  Very  well.    Then  when  will  you  start  V 

•  At  once,'  replied  Stanley.  *  The  sooner  the  better.  We'll 
settle  the  whole  of  the  preliminaries,  arrange  everything  likely  to 
give  us  an  advantage,  and  then  the  thing  can  be  publicly  an- 
nounced.' 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  passed, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  Stanley  and  Sir  William  in  marking  out  the  de- 
tails of  the  course  to  be  pursued ;  and  on  the  other,  by  Amelia  and 
the  widow  in  perfecting  the  plans  they  had  previously  conceived, 
and  which  were  now  about  to  be  carried  into  actual  execution. 

CHAPTER  XXVllI. 
The  CanvasB. 

All  were  now  on  the  qui  vive.    Stanley  was  cramming  for  his 

tolitical  debut ;  Sir  William  was  in  constant  communication  with 
[r.  Trueman  and  the  agents ;  the  Captain  and  the  General  were 
making  all  the  interest  in  their  power,  while  Amelia  and  the  widow 
were  deriving  from  all  quarters  all  sorts  of  information  touching  the 
task  they  themselves  had  undertaken  to  perform. 

Their  first  object  was  to  purchase  an  estate  for  Stanley  near  the 
borough  in  question ;  but  as  that  was  at  the  time  impracticable,  the^ 
engaged  a  furnished  mansion  for  six  months  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity, and  lived  in  magnificent  style.  The  ladies  were  indefatigable. 
There  was  scarcely  a  tradesman  in  the  place  to  whom  they  failed  to 
extend  their  patronage,  whilst  to  almost  every  charitable  institution 
in  the  county  they  sent  munificent  donations  in  the  name  of  Stanley 
Thorn,  until  'Stanley  Thorn'  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  The  name  became  extremely  popular  :  every  one 
was  inquiring  about  Stanley  Thorn,  and  poetically  descanting  upon 
his  manifest  wealth  and  unbounded  benevolence  ;  for,  of  course,  they 
had  no  conception  of  his  object,  that  having  been  kept  wisely  a  most 
profound  secret. 

At  length  the  time  for  open  action  arrived :  the  writ  was  moved 
for,  and  the  canvass  commenced  ;  and  on  the  following  day  an  oppo- 
nent was  in  the  field  canvassing  with  corresponding  energy. 

Both  candidates  were  unknown  to  the  constituency,  and  hence 
their  characters  as  portrayed  by  their  respective  supporters  were, 
of  course,  extremely  striking.  Two  more  distinctly  astonishing  men 
never  breathed.  Their  talents  wore  of  the  highest  order  possible, 
while  their  hearts  were  so  good,  their  principles  so  sound,  their  mo. 
tives  so  particularly  disinterested,  their  aspirations  so  excessively 
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pure,  that  it  leemed  to  be  almost  a  pity  to  place  them  in  a  position 

to  be  contaminated  by  the  ordinary  people  of  this  sublunary  sphere. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  never  were,  in  the  view  of  their  respec- 
tive opponents,  two  such  hideous  monsters  crawling  upon  the  face  of 
the  great  globe.  They  were  by  far  the  most  atrocious,  the  most 
corrupt,  the  most  venal,  the  most  unprincipled  persons  in  nature ; 
they  were  political  villains,  liars,  swindlers,  assassins ;  there  never 
were  such  wretches ;  there  never  were  such  brutes !  in  short,  as 
everything  was  left  to  the  imagination,  which  revelled  deiightfuUy, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  freedom,  it  soon  became  utterly  impossible 
for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  the  legitimate  extent  of  their  poli- 
tical delinquencies ;  albeit,  they  had  both  about  as  much  real  know- 
ledge of  politics  as  might  have  been  attributed  to  the  children  in  the 
wood. 

The  character  of  a  candidate,  however,  was  a  thing  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  electors  attached  no  importance.  The  constitnency 
of  this  enlightened  borouffh  was  divided  into  two  distinct  classes : 
the  dependent  electors,  who  were  compeUed  to  vote  to  order,  and 
those  who  were  so  really  independent  that  they  felt  themselves  at 
liberty  to  vote  for  him  who  promised  the  most,  and  paid  the  best. 
In  both  cases  principle  was  merged  in  interest ;  which  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  characteristics  of  the  popular  mode  of  exer- 
cising electoral  privileges,  seeing  that  it  renders  it  perfectly  nnne- 
cessary  for  electors  in  the  aggregate  to  trouble  their  h^ads  about 
politics  ^t  all.  Nor  is  it  merely  unnecessary  ;  it  is  even  worse  than 
useless,  inasmuch  as  they  who  do,  think  for  themselves, — which  is 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  people  really  ought  to  appreciate  more 
highly  than  they  do  the  unequivocal  politeness  of  those  who  are  at 
all  times  willing  to  relieve  them  of  that  trouble, — cannot  act  upon 
their  own  judgment,  which  renders  its  formation  mere  labour  in  vaiut 
and  hence  in  all  such  cases  it  is  manifest  that  the  people  ought  to  look 
at  the  thing  as  a  matter  with  which  they  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  be 
guided  by  those  who  have  infinitely  more  time  than  they  have  or  can 
have  to  view  the  conflicting  ramifications  of  State  policy,  the  study 
of  which  forms  the  chief  business  of  their  perfectly  patriotic  lives. 

Here,  however,  the  independent  electors  were  in  the  ascendant : 
they  formed  by  far  the  stronger  body,  and  constituted,  therefore,  the 
more  interesting  class :  and,  oh,  how  sweet  are  the  feelings  of  an 
independent  man !  how  clear  are  his  views,  how  noble  his  aspira- 
tions !  who  will  dare  to  coerce  him  I  He  is  a  man  ;  he  stronger  feels 
that  he  is  a  man,  a  really  free  man, — a  Briton !  He  takes  his  vote 
to  the  best  market.  He  is  not  basely  bound  to  give  it  to  this 
man  or  to  that.  No !  it  is  his  own  property  ;  he  feels  it  to  be  so :  he 
knows  it,  and  he  makes  the  most  of  it.  And  who  shall  impugn  his 
right  1  Who  shall  attack  the  rights  of  property  ?  They  must  be 
held  inviolable.  As  the  sacred  character  of  property  forms  the  very 
basis  of  civilisation,  down  tumbles  civilisation  pelLmell  if  this,  its  legi- 
timate base,  be  removed.  Perish  the  principles  which  tend  to  sub- 
vert the  rights  of  property !  They  are  the  most  pernicious  that  can 
spread.  If  once  they  are  permitted  to  stalk  through  the  land  un- 
muzzled, away  will  go  our  social  system,  mingled — in  the  vilest  and 
niost  sanguinary  manner  mingled, — with  chaotic  heaps  of  revolu- 
tionary dust.   But  for  the  inviolable  character  of  property^  England^ 
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the  land  of  the  free,  the  envy  of  sarroundin^  emj^ires,  the  wonder  of 
the  world, — for  the  integrity  of  whose  glorious  institutions  so  many 
thousands  of  aspiring  and  noble  hearts  have  bled,  and  no  many  thou- 
sands  more  are  now  ready  to  bleed,  would  be  one  of  the  most  rascally 
nations  upon  earth.  The  security  of  property  is  the  palladium  of  out 
liberties.  It  is  the  great,  the  glorious  thinff !— the  very  thing ! — the 
thing  to  which  more  real  importance  should  be  attached  than  to  any 
other  thing  under  Heaven  ;  for,  unless  it  be  universally  recognised  and 
upheld,  the  British  empire  must  crumble  like  touchwood  into  dust. 
And  who  that  perceives  how  essential  to  the  due  preservation  of  our 
rights  and  privileges  as  Britons  it  is  that  property  should  be  held  in- 
violable,— who  that  perceives  that  if  it  be  not,  ruin,  grim  ruin,  will 
stride  through  the  land,  kicking  everything  down  ri^ht  and  left  in  its 
progress, — can  fail  to  perceive  that  to  impugn  the  right  of  men  who 
possess  that  property  which  is  involved  in  the  franchise, — more  espe- 
cially as  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  instances  a  vote  is  the  only 
property  a  man  does  possess, — is  directly  to  assail  the  sacred  charac- 
ter of  that  which  forms  the  real  foundation  of  England's  glory  1  Of 
course,  many  superficial  persons  will  contend  that  a  vote  is  a  species 
of  property  which  ought  not  to  be  sold  ;  but  in  the  view  of  these 
really  mdependi'nt  electors  how  absurdly  untenable  did  this  position 
appear !  how  ridiculously  rotten  !  They  argued  thus  : — A  vote 
either  is  property  or  it  is  not.  That  is  perfectly  clear  ;  and  equally 
clear  is  it  that  according  to  the  Constitution,  a  man  either  is  master 
of  that  property  or  he  is  not.  If  then  a  vote  is  property,  and  a  man 
be* the  master  of  that  property,  it  legitimately  follows  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  sell  it  if  he  likes  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  not  property 
bond  fide,  but  merely  property^  in  trust,  of  what  intrinsic  value  is  a 
vote  to  its  possessor  ?  But  is  it  not  monstrous  to  talk  about  its  being 
a  property  in  trust  in  a  great  commercial  country  like  this  !  Is  it  not 
priven  to  a  man  expressly  in  order  that  he  may  do  what  he  likes  with 
It  ?  Very  well  then :  when  he  sells  it,  he  does  do  what  he  likes  with 
it  I  and  thereby  performs  his  part  of  the  contract.  The  whole  thing 
resolved  itself  to  this  5  and,  although  it  is  not  even  yet  universally 
admitted  or  understood,  it  was  understood  and  highly  appreciated 
by  the  independent  electors  of  the  borough  in  question.  They 
held  votes  to  be  their  own  personal  property;  and  in  order  that 
they  might  sell  it  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  independent  associations,  and,  working  in  a  body,  held 
back  till  the  last,  which  was  a  highly  correct  ana  most  excellent 
plan,  because  parties  were  then  so  equally  divided,  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  poll  the  value  of  votes  increased  immensely ;  indeed,  it 
then  became  a  question  with  each  candidate  how  much  it  would  be 
worth  his  while  to  give  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  return,  which 
could  then  be  secured  beyond  all  doubt  by  purchasing  the  personal 
property  of  this  enlightened  lot. 

Under  these  refreshing  circumstances  it  at  once  became  manifest 
that  the  independent  part  of  the  constituency  need  not  be  canvassed 
at  all ;  that  they  might  safely  be  left  to  the  management  of  an  agent 
by  whom  they  were  all  known,  to  be  treated  with  in  the  event  of 
their  patriotic  services  being  absolutely  essential  to  Stanley's 
success. 

The  canvass,  therefore^  embraced  the  dependent  electors  chiefly^ 
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and  it  was  amazing  how  unanimous  they  were  in  favour  of  Stanley , 
accordingto  the  ingenious  gentlemen  whom  bis  committee  employed. 
Oh,  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  his  return.  That  was  placed 
beyond  the  pale  of  dispute.  They  never  before  met  with  so  much 
enthusiasm.  Their  success  was  beyond  all  conception.  The  anxiety 
of  the  electors  to  record  their  votes  in  his  favour,  was,  indeed,  truly 
marvellous  ! 

Amelia  and  the  widow  took  the  principal  tradesmen.  They  were 
canvassing  daily,  from  ten  till  four,  and  by  virtue  of  extravagant  pur- 
chases and  promises  of  future  patronage — ^which  could  not  by  any 
means  come  under  the  denomination  of  bribery, — ^they  were  very  suc- 
cessful. 

Having  gone  satisCactorilv  through  this  list,  they  took  up  one  which 
was  deemed  the  most  hopeless :  it  was  that  of  mechanics  who  were 
known  to  be  coerced  by  the  opposition,  and  whose  support  could  not, 
therefore,  be.  reasonably  expected.  Success,  however,  had  made  the 
widow  bold.  She  felt  sure  of  surmounting  every  obstacle  then  :  she 
would  not  hear  of  the  possibility,  in  any  case,  of  failure,  but  contend- 
ed, that  if  even  she  and  Amelia  could  not  induce  them  to  vote  for  Stan, 
ley,  they  could,  at  all  events,  prevail  upon  them  not  to  vote  at  aU. 

The  morning  they  started  on  this  expedition,  they  repudiated  the 
carriage  :  not  with  the  view  of  assuming  an  air  of  humility  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  dressed  with  unusual  elegance,  and  had  their 
purses  unusually  well  filled,  having  a  high  appreciation  of  that  beau- 
tiful maxim  :  Amour  fait  beaucoup  mats  argent  fait  tout  > 

The  first  place  at  which  they  called  was  a  cottage,  in  the  occupa* 
tion  of  a  mechanic  named  Sims,  and  as  they  approached,  three  child- 
ren, who  were  sitting  upon  the  threshold, — the  eldest  of  whom  was 
performing  the  character  of  governess  to  her  brother  and  sister,  who 
represented  scholars, — started  up  with  the  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  surprise  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

'  Is  your  father  at  home,  my  little  dears  V  inquired  the  widow. 

^  Mother  !  mother !  mother !'  exclaimed  the  children  in  a  breath, 
their  eyes  and  mouths  being  still  very  widely  extended,  and  their 
mother,  who  had  been  preparing  her  husband's  meal,  was  in  an  in- 
stant at  the  door. 

'  Mr.  Sims,'  said  the  widow,  with  a  fascinating  smile,  *•  is  he 
within  V 

*  N — no,  ma'am,'  replied  the  poor  woman,  curtseying  very  respect- 
fully, and  feeling  very  nervous.  *  He's  at  work,  ma'am  5  but  he'll  be 
home  to  his  dinner,  ma'am,  in  about  ten  minutes.' 

'  We'll  wait  till  he  returns,  if  you'll  allow  us.' 

Mrs.  Sims  again  curtseyed,  placed  two  wooden  chairs  in  an  eligible 
position,  and  tremblingly  dusted  them  with  her  apron,  while  the 
children,  with  the  utmost  caution,  glided  into  a  comer,  where  they 
stood  in  a  group  with  their  fingers  in  their  mouths,  glancing  timidly 
at  the  ladies. 

*  Those  are  your  sweet  children,  I  presume  ?'  observed  the  widow. 
^  Come  here,  my  little  dears :  come  1  do  not  be  afraid  !' 

The  children  looked  as  if  they  really  could  not  help  it :  they  did, 
however,  eventually  approach,  and  the  widow  fondled  them  all  with 
great  affection. 

*  Why,'  said  Amelia,  *  you  must  be  very  happy  in  this  sweet  little 
place,  and  with  so  fine  a  little  family  V 
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♦Yes.  ma'am,  thank  Heaven,  we're  pretty  comfortable,  consider- 
ing the  place  is  rather  too  large  for  our  things,  ma'am,  but  that  we 
can't  help.    My  husband's  obliged  to  live  here  for  a  vote.' 

*  Then  you  anticipate  the  object  of  our  visit  V  said  the  widow. 
*  You  are  aware  that  it  is  to  solicit  that  vote  ?  Do  you  know  on 
which  side  Mr.  Sims  means  to  go  V 

'  I  don't  exactly  know,  ma'am,  but  I  think  he  is  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Swansdown.' 

*■  Oh  1  but  Mr.  Thorn  is  the  popular  candidate  V 

*  Is  he,  ma!am  V 

'  Oh,  dear  me  1  yes  ;  he's  so  charming  a  person,  so  elegant,  so 
talented,  and  means  to  do  so  much  good,  you  can't  think  !  You'll 
be  delighted  to  see  him.  He  is  so  excessively  clever.  Mr.  Sims 
really  roust  vote  for  him. ' 

^  1  m  afraid  he  must  go  on  the  other  side,  ma'am.' 

*  Good  gracious  !    You  astonish  me  !    Why  V 

^  Because  the  gentleman  he  works  for  will  be  on  that  side.' 
That  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  least  importance  ;  it  cannot  pos* 
sibly  follow,  that,  because  the  employer  of  Mr.  Sims  will  vote  for  Mr. 
Swansdown,  Mr.  Sims  should  therefore  vote  for  Mr.  Swansdown  toot' 

'  I  don't  understand  much  about  it,  ma'am,  of  course,  but  he  haa 
always  been  obliged  to  do  so.' 

*  Oh  !  but  you  know  that's  excessively  wrong  :  it  is  very  Mrrong 
indeed  for  employers  thus  to  influence  the  employed  ;  because,  yM 
see,  it  destroys  all  freedom  of  election !  which  is  dreadful,  you  know ; 
besides  the  practice  is  expressly  forbidden  by  law.  i  must  talk  to 
him  on  this  great  point,  and  you  must  talk  to  him  too  ;  we  must 
show  him  that  he  is  not  a  free  agent  if  he  permits  himself  thus  to  be 
coerced  and  led  away.' 

*•  Here  he  is,  ma'am,'  observed  Mrs.  Sims,  as  her  husband,  with  a 
thoughtful  aspect,  entered. 

The  widow  turned  and  bowed  to  him,  as  Sims  removed  his  cap  and 
informed  her  that  he  was  her  servant. 

'  Mr.  Sims,'  said  the  widow,  *  we  have  called  to  solicit  your  vote 
for  Mr.  Thorn.' 

*  I  am  sorry,'  replied  Sims,  Te«pectfullv.  '  I  would  give  it  with 
pleasure,  but  I  must  vote  on  the  other  side.' 

*'  Indeed  !  Well,  you  are  a  good  creature  to  be  sorry  :  it  proves 
that  in  heart  you  are  in  favour  of  Mr.  Thorn.'  ' 

*  I  don't  know  the  gentleman,  but  I  agree  with  his  principles.' 
^  How  is  it,  then,  that  you  must  not  vote  for  him,  Mr.  Sims  t' 

*  Because,  to  speak  plain,  ma'am,  my  interest  won't  let  me.' 

*  Dear  ifte,  how  very  odd  !  But  is  it  correct,  Mr.  Sims,  either 
morally  or  politically,  to  sacrifice  principle  to  interest.' 

*  Why,  it  mayn't  be,  ma'am,  certainly  it  mayn't ;  Irat  I've  g«t  a 
young  family,  ma'am,  and  in  justice  to  them  1  mayn't  act  upon  any 
fine  notions.' 

*  But  you  will  thereby  benefit  your  family.  We  will  make  it 
worth  your  while,  Mr.  Sims.' 

Sims  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

*  You  do  not  question  our  sincerity,  Mr.  Sims  V 

*  Not  the  least,  but  what's  to  recompense  me  for  being  thrown  rat 
•f  wodiy  which  I  should  be,  as  snre  as  you're  there,  ma'am,  direedj/ 
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*  That  would  be  very  sad ;  it  certainly  wo\iId  ;  very,  very  sad  in- 
deed ;  but  then«  you  see,  Mr*  Sims,  we  ought  always  to  act  upon  oar 
principles.' 

'  Perhaps  we  ought,  ma'am  :  but  we  mayn't  not  always  do  it.' 
'  Ob,  but  virtue,  you  know,  always  meets  its  reward  !' 

*  And  in  cases  like  mine,  that  reward  is  starvation.' 

*  Not  so,  Mr.  Sims.  We  would  not  only  immediately  remunerate 
you  for  your  services,  but  in  the  event  of  your  being  in  conseqaence 
dismissed,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Thorn,  who  is  one  of  the  best  and 
kindest  persons  breathing,  would  feel  himself  in  honour  bound  to 
do  something  for  you.' 

*  The  promises  of  gentlemen  is  oue  thing,  ma'am,  and  the  keepii^ 
of  them  promises  is  another.  About  four  years  ago  I  depended  on 
promises,  and  voted  on  your  side,  and  what  was  the  consequence  1 
Why,  I  was  out  of  work  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  a  bitter  winter 
it  was.  I  didn't  earn  a  shilling  till  they  wanted  my  vote  again,  and 
then  they  took  me  on.' 

'  But  could  you  not  have  procured  employment  elsewhere.' 

*  I  might,  perhaps,  if  I 'd  left  the  town  ;  but  1  was  bom  here 
and  so  was.  my  father  before  me  ;  I  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of 
leaving.' 

*  Of  course  not ;  the  feeling  is  very  natural ;  but  I  must  say  that  it 
is  an  extremely  shocking  thing  that  your  vote,  which  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  your  own,  should  not  be  exercised  freely.  Don't  yon 
see,  Mr.  Sims  ?' 

'  I  do,  ma'am,  I  do  see,  and  have  felt  it  to  my  cost*  1  wish  that  I 
had  no  vote  at  all.' 

*  Why  then  do  you  register  V 

'  I  am  compelled  to  register  by  the  same  power  as  that  which 
compels  me  to  vote.  By  giving  votes  to  poor  men  like  me,  you  only 
^ve  those  votes  to  their  masters  i  you  only  increase  their  political 
mfluence  $  you  only  give  them  additional  power  over  the  men  they 
employ.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Sims,  I  of  course  regret  exceedingly  that  you  are 
thus  situated,  but  1  hope,  still,  that  you  will  think  better  of  it  Be- 
sides, vou  have  not  yet  heard  my  proposal.' 

*  Whatever  you  propose,  ma'am,  on  this  score,  will  be  a  proposal  to 
ruin  my  family,  which  1  can't  of  course  agree  to.  I  say  this  with  re- 
spect, ma'am  :  I  mean  no  offence.  I  don't  believe  that  you'd  do  it 
if  you  knew  it,  but  ruin  would  cpme  for  all  that.' 

*  Pray  urge  him  no  farther,'  whispered  Amelia,  earnestly.  *  It 
will  be  dreadful  if  we  persuade  him  to  injure  himself  and  family  for 
us  I'  • 

^  Oh,  but,  my  dear,  that  is  not  the  way  to  canvass !  We  must  not 
consider  these  things  now  !    If  we  do  we  shall  never  get  on  !' 

While  these  memorable  observations  ware  being  delivered  in  a 
whisper,  Sims  correctly  retired  to  the  extreme  corner  of  the  room, 
which  the  widow  no  sooner  perceived  than  she  drew  his  wife  aside, 
and  said,  '  My  dear  Mrs.  Sims,  I  am  sure  that  so  amiable  a  person  as 
you  appear  to  be,  must  have  very  considerable  influence.  Try  what 
you  can  do  to  persuade  your  good  husband  to  give  us  his  vote.  I 
will  place  in  your  hands  twenty  pounds  if  you  can  induce  him  to 
promise,  as  I  have  the  utmost  confiaence  in  you  i  and  be  assured,  that 
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ir,  after  the  election,  anything  unpleasant  should  occur,  you  shall 
not  be  forgotten.' 

Twenty  pounds  !  Fascination  floated  upon  the  very  sound  of  such 
a  sum.  What  might  it  not  procure  I  It  mi&;ht  even  enable  them  to 
commence  in  a  small  way  of  business,  and  thus  to  be  comparatively 
independent.  Twenty  pounds !  The  sum  seemed  so  very  immense 
that  the  poor  woman  drew  towards  her  husband  at  once  with  rapture 
in  her  eyes  and  temptation  on  her  tongue. 

The  widow  now  felt  quite  sure  of  success,  and  while  the  daughter 
of  Eve,  whom  she  had  charmed,  was  endeavouring  to  prove  the  mex- 
pediency  of  refusing  the  immense  amount  of  money  that  had  been 
ofibred,  and  placing  the  strongest  possible  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  it  might  be  received  without  the  slightest  violation  of  either 
principle  or  honour,  the  fair  canvassers  were  engaged  in  caressing 
the  children ;  and  when  they  had  adorned  with  satin  sashes  the  waists 
of  the  two  girls,  who  strutted  about  the  room  with  the  most  exalted 
pride,  and  turning  constantly  as  they  strutted  to  admire  the  long 
ends  which  reached  the  ground,  the  widow  placed  a  sovereign  in  the 
hands  of  the  bo^%  who  looked  alternately  at  her  and  the  wealth  she 
had  bestowed  with  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  amazement. 

The  conference  between  Sims  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom,  while 
enforcing  their  respective  views,  were  extremely  energetic,  was  soon 
at  an  end,  and  the  result  \vas  that  Sims  refused  to  yield. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  said  he,  ^  I  am  very  sorry,  ladies,  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  my  inclination  ;  but  I  know  what  the  conse- 
quence will  be  so  well,  that  I  dare  not  do  it.  I  hope  Mr.  Thorn  will 
succeed ;  I  hope  he  will,  ladies,  sincerely ;  but  as  far  as  I,  myself, 
am  concerned,  it  is  of  no  use — I  must  vote  against  him.' 

This  was  conclusive.  The  firmness  with  which  this  decision  was 
pronounced,  convinced  the  widow  that  nothing  could  shake  his  reso- 
lution,  and,  therefore,  after  many  expressions  of  regret  on  both  sides, 
she  prepared  to  take  leave.  Amelia,  however,  before  she  quitted 
the  place,  drew  the  poor  woman  aside,  and  generously  presented  her 
with  five  sovereigns,  which  she  accepted  and  acknowledged  with 
tears  of  fi^ratitude. 

'  God  bless  you,  lady !'  she  exclaimed.  '  I  will  teach  my  children 
to  pray  for  you.    May  he  protect  you  for  ever !' 

This  was  a  very  poor  beginning  It  tended  to  daimt  the  enthusiasm 
of  both.  Amelia  began  to  consider  whether  any  possible  circum- 
stances could  justify  the  practice  of  tempting  poor  persons  to  entail 
wretchedness  and  ruin  upon  themselves,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  no  justification  could  be  found.  This  conclusion  she 
immediately  communicated  to  the  widow,  who  contested  it  warmly, 
on  the  ground  of  its  adoption  being  utterly  inexpedient ;  but  Amelia 
urged  it  so  zealously,  and  with  so  much  force  and  feeling,  that  she 
eventually  so  far  prevailed  as  to  induce  a  suspension  of  operations 
until  the  point  had  been  deliberately  settled  at  home. 

As  they  passed  through  the  town  on  their  return,  they  met  Bob 
and  his  venerable  friend,  by  whom  they  were  informed  that  the  Cap. 
tain,  accompanied  by  General  and  Miss  Johnson,  had  arrived,  whick 
delighted  them  both,  and  they  hastened  to  join  them. 

Bob  had  been  extremely  useful.  He  had  ferreted  out  the  deep 
designs  of  the  independent  electors,  and  had  felt  their  pulse  with 
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really  admirable  tact.  He  knew  the  whole  of  their  movements, 
attended  all  their  meetings,  and  reported  progress  with  great  dis- 
crimination ;  and  while  he  felt  that  his  services  were  highly  appre- 
ciated, he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  they  would  be  handsomely 
rewarded. 

The  hope  of  reward,  however, — although  truth  induces  the  con- 
fession, that  that  was  very  lively  and  stropg, — was  not  the  spur  to 
which  his^eal  and  activity  \Vere  principally  attributable  He  gloried 
in  the  task.  He  felt  flattered  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and 
though  in  the  garb  of  a  mechanic,  his  heart  swelled  with  pride,  for 
he  knew  that,  as  much  depended  upon  the  judgment  he  displayed,  his 
position  was  one  of  high  importance. 

But  although  he  had  been  in  great  spirits,  although  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  heart's  content,  in  the  performance  of  the  task  he  had 
undertaken,  he  had  no  one  to  converse  with  confidentially,  no  one  to 
accompany  him,  no  one  to  whom  he  could  open  his  whole  soul.  He 
had  a  thousand  times  wished  for  his  venerable  friend,  and  hence,  when 
he  arrived,  not  only  was  he  overjoyed  to  see  him,  but  he  instantly 
made  a  representation  at  head-quarters,  which  secured  him  as  an 
auxiliar,  and  was  conducting  him,  when  he  met  his  mistress,  to  a 
celebrated  slop-shop  in  the  town,  to  purchase  a  jacket  and  an  apron 
Tor  the  venerable  gentleman,  that  he  might  accompany  him  also  inc<^. 

*  They  look  rayther  spicey  down  here,  1  say  don't  they  V  said 
Bob,  when  Amelia  and  the  widow  had  passed  on. 

*  Werry  slap,'  replied  the  venerable  gentleman.  '  Vot  are  they 
been  arter  V  ** 

*0h!  canvassing.' 

*  Canwassing !  vot !  they  canwass !    Veil,  vimmin  is  devils !' 

*  It  only  shows  you  wot  they'll  do  for  their  husbands.' 

*  That's  reg'lar :  so  it  does  :  they'll  do  a  deal  for  'em,  ven  they're 
a  tidyish  sort ;  ony,  yer  see,  they  make  'em  pay  werry  dear  for  their 
dewotion.' 

'  But  wot  I  look  at  most,  is,  they  don't  stick  at  nothing  :  they'll 
go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  you.' 

*  So  they  vill,  ven  you  get  'em  to  bite  :  but  even  then,  you  know, 
there's  alius  two  sides  to.  a  j^enny :  look  at  both  and  you  are  safe  to 
find  one  of  'em  a  voman.  That's  the  p'int :  cos  a  voman  is  a  vomaa 
all  over  the  vorld.  Still  I  agrees  vith  you  reg'lar,  that  ven  they  do 
take  they  sticks  like  lobsters  to  business ;  but  that  ain't  the  p  int : 
many  on  'em  looks  arter  number  vun,  vhich  leads  them  as  is  tied  to 
'em,  werry  rum  lives.  They're  safe  to  sarve  you  out,  you  know,  in 
someway  or  'nother.' 

*  Ah,  but  I  like  to  see  a  woman,  you  know,  as  '11  go  through  any- 
thing for  her  husband.' 

'  So  do  I !  It's  a  interesting  sight,  and  that's  vere  they  gets  over 
you !  But  if  you  look  at  the  thing  fillysophocle,  you'll  find  that  their 
charges  for  this  is  wery  heavy.' 

They  now  reached  the  slop-shop,  and  when  the  proprietor  had 
suited  the  venerable  gentleman  to  a  hair.  Bob  took  him  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  independents,  where  they  had  a  pint  of  ale  and  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  to  be  a  grand  meeting  that  evening  at  seven. 

^  Vot  sort  of  bufifers  is  them  hindependents  V  inquired  venerable 
Joe, 
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'  They're  swells,'  replied  Bob, '  which  rotes  for  them  as  pi^ys  the 
best.' 

*  Werry  regular/  said  the  venerable  gentleman  ironically.  *  Theo 
in  course  they  hare  warmant.' 

*  You'll  say  so,  when  you  see  'em.' 

^  I  says  so  now}!  No  woter  as  sells  his  wote  ought  to  have  a  wote 
to  sell.    They  ought  all  to  be  hexpunged,  cos  it's  wenal  corruption.' 

*  But  s'pose  it'sreg'lar  ?' 

So  much  the  vusser.  It  don't  ought  to  be  !  Vot  is  votes  for  7 
That's  the  p'int.  Ain't  they  for  to  be  guv  to  the  best  man  ?  And 
how  can  that  be,  if  they  are  sold  like  red  herrings  V 

*  But  in  a  place  like  this  here,  where  it's  done,  you  know,  so  reg'lar 
and  deliberate,  it  makes  all  the  odds  !' 

*  Not  a  ha'perth.  It  only  shows  yer  that  rotten  wenality  is  ketch- 
ing.  D'yer  think  now,  if  1  was  a  genelman,  Pd  buy  up  the  wotes  of 
the  wagabones  V 

'  If  you  didn't,  the  t'other  buffer  would,  mind  yer,  that's  where 
you'd  feel  it.  S'pose  you  was  a  genelman  which  wanted  to  get  into 
parliament.  Very  well.  Here's  a  mob  of  swells  here,  which  can  do 
the  trick  for  you,  and  if  you  don't  buy  'em  up  you  don't  get  in  at  all. 
Now,  then,  wouldn't  you  do  it,  providin'  it  wos  reg'lar  T 

*  Not  a  bit  uf  it !  I'll  tell  you  vot  I'd  do :  I'd  go  to  the  t'other 
genelman  comforble  and  quiet,  and  I'd  say,  Mr.  Vot's-yer-name, 
ve*re  a  conflicting  together  in  this  here  business.  Werry  well,  that's 
no  hods  ;  may  the  best  man  vin.  Now  look  here  :  there's  a  i^guaddy 
of  wagabones,  vich  vonts  to  sell  their  wotes,  vich  is  werry  onre^'lary 
and  don't  ought  to  be.  Werry  veil.  Now,  I'll  tell  yer  vot  111  do 
vith  yer  ;  I'll  give  yer  my  verd,  vich  in  course  is  as  good  as  my 
bond,  that  if  you  don't  buy  up  these  here  warmant,  I  von't.  Vot  's 
the  sconseqvence  1  Vy,  in  course,  they'd  hold  back  till  the  last  a 
expectin,'  an'  expectin,'  an'  expectin'  to  be  bought  at  their  own  walle- 
ation,  an,  at  the  close  of  the  poll,  the  whole  b'ilin  'ud  be  done  just  as 
brown  as  a  berry.' 

*  That  wouldn't  be  a  bad  move,  mind  you.' 

*  It  s  the  only  vay  to  sarve  'era.  They'd  be  so  blessed  vild  they'd 
be  fit  to  punch  their  heads  off.' 

*  Blowed,  if  I  don't  name  it  to  master !'  cried  Bob.  ^  It's  a  out 
and  out  move.' 

And  so  it  was  in  the  abstract :  nothing  could  be  better.  The  con* 
ception  did  the  venerable  gentleman  great  credit.  But  he  thought  of 
the  conduct  of  the  principals  only.  He  overlooked  the  fact  that  each 
candidate  had  a  committee  whose  object  was  to  ensure  success,  and 
who  were  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means.  It  was  possible  that 
the  candidates  themselves  would  agree  to  a  proposition  of  the  kind 
and  would  feel  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  the  compact ;  but  the 
probability  was  that  towards  the  close  of  the  poll  the  committee,  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  enthusiasm,  would  violate  that  compact  isi 
order  to  make  all  sure. 

It  was  precisely  in  this  light  that  Stanley  and  his  immediate  friends 
viewed  the  proposition  when  suggested  by  Bob,  in  the  full  conviction 
of  its  being  hailed  with  loud  applause.  Their  view  of  the  case,  how- 
ever,  was  not  explained'to  him.  Unwilling  to  diminish  his  value  by 
reducing  his  manifest  self-importance,  they  told  him  that  he  w^s  ap 
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extremely  clever  fellow  5  that  the  thiag  shoald  be  considered  in  com- 
mittee ;  and  that  it  was  highly  essential  still  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  patriots,  and  to  report  the  very  moment  he  heard  of  any  offer 
having  been  made  by  the  opposite  side  ;  the  whole  of  which  had 
great  weight  with  Bob,  who  still  imagined  that  the  suggestion  wonld 
of  course  be  adopted. 

During  this  conference,  Venerable  Joe  was  arraying  himself  in  his 
masquerade  dress  ;  and,  as  he  blackened  his  beanl  with  burnt  cork, 
and  soiled  his  jacket  and  apron  with  soot,  he  looked,  when  his  toilet 
was  complete,  like  a  highly-respectable  tinker. 

Bob,  whose  habiliments  were  somewhat  more  tidy,  did  not  quite 
approve  of  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  venerable  friend,  and  he  said  so, 
and  in  terms  which  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  but  with  all  that  delicacy 
of  expression  and  tone,  by  which  his  delivery  was  distinguished  in 
common. 

The  venerable  gentleman,  however,  contested  the  point  with  great 
eloquence. 

*  I  study  natur','  said  he.  '  The  dress  is  natural :  verehas  it  voodn't 
be  no  how  nat  'ral  if  it  looked  as  if  I'd  dressed  (ot  the  part !  that^s  the 
p'int.  Look  eaf  :  you  go  to  the  play  and  you  see  a  willage  scene* 
Werry  veil.  The  pheasants  is  all  dressed  reg'lar,  vith  werry  tight 
stnalls,  leettle  jackets,  and  pumps,  cuttin'  avay  like  ingey  rubber,  and 
sport  in'  werry  well  deweloped  calves.  Is  this  nat'rall  Ain't  it  heven,a8 
fur  as  the  dress  is  consarned,  a  werry  bad  imitation  of  natur^  Is  phea- 
sants got  calves  1  Not  a  hindiwidual  one  upon  the  face  of  the 
blessed  earth.  They've  got  no  calves  at  all — not  the  men  :  their 
calves  all  runs  down  right  avay  into  their  boots  :  and  as  for  dancin*! 
they  do  dance  like  helephants  5  they're  werry  heavy  coaches  j  the 
music,  mind  yer,  must  be  cruel  slow  :  they  seem  built  hexpress  to  go 
along  with  the  ole  Hunderth :  all  vich  proves  werry  clear  to  me  that 
ven  people  attempts  for  to  dress  for  a  part  they  ought  to  study 
natur'.' 

Bob,  perceiving  the  force  of  this  analogy,  yielded  ;  and,  at  the  ap. 
pointed  hour,  they  went  forth  to  meet  the  Independents. 

On  their  arrival  they  found  the  room  crowded,  and  all  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  ascertain  if  any  offer  from  either  side  had  been 
made.  The  business  of  the  evening  had  not  yet  commenced  :  ihey 
were  waiting  with  great  impatien(?e  for  Mr.  Jonathan  Boggles,  a  re- 
spectable blacksmith,  and  a  member  of  the  committee,  who,  conscious 
of  his  importance,  was  invariably  late*  He  did,  however,  eventually 
arrive,  and  his  presence  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  cheering. 

*  Chair  !  chair  I  chair  !  Mr.  Boggles  in  the  chair  !*  shouted  the 
Independents  simultaneously- 

Mr.  Boggles,  however,  sat  with  great  humility  near  the  door,  until 
the  question  had  been  put  and  unanimously  carried,  when  with  a  show 
of  reluctance,  which  did  him  great  credit,  for  it  seemed  to  proceed 
from  a  knowledge  of  his  own  unworthiness,  he  took  possession  of 
the  chair  amidst  shouts  of  applause. 

Every  eye  was  now  upon  him  :  the  anxiety  which  prevailed  was 
most  intense  5  and  Mr.  Boggles  having,  with  due  deliberation  passed 
his  blue  cotton  handkerchief  three  distinct  times  across  his  highly- 
intellectual  brow,  called  with  infinite  presence  of  mind  for  a  pint  and 
a  pipe  and  a  screw. 
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ADOther  wild  exclamation  of '  Chair  1 '  barst  from  the  impatient 
patriots ;  but  Bogffles  sat  with  appropriate  tranquillity  until  the  pint, 
and  the  pipe  and  the  screw  had  been  produced,  when  he  majestically 
rose  ;  and  as  the  most  breathless  silence  pervaded  the  room,  he  was 
heard  by  all  to  say,  . 

*  Gents,  we  am't  heered  noth'n.' 

This  important  announcement  seemed  to  remove  from  the  minds 
of  all  a  load  of  suspense,  albeit  beyond  that  it  clearly  afforded  no 
pleasure ;  but  as  Mr.  Boggles  subsequently  intimated,  with  all  his 
characteristic  conciseness,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  any 
gentleman  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  all-absorbing  point,  a  patriot 
of  some  importance  rose,  and  let  the  following  eloquence  loose. 

'  Brother  townsmen :  YouVe  heered  what  the  cheerman  has  said 
togither,  and  yow  knoo  what  to  think  on't  as  well  as  1  can  tell  'ee ; 
but  if  aither  party  thinks  we  shall  move  from  our  ground,  they  never 
was  greater  mistaken.  [Loud  cheersJ]  We  beant  a  goin*  to  do 
noth'n'  of  the  sourt.  [Renewed  cheering.]  ^  I  noo  what  they  are 
a-waitin'  for  togither  ;  they're  a-waitin'  to  see  which  side  we  shall 
lane  on  \  but  we  beant  a  goin'  to  lane  on  noo  side.  [Applause.] 
What's  it  matter  to  us  which  gets  in  ?  What^l  aither  on  'era  do  for 
us  1  Noth'n*.  Why  should  we  put  ourselves  out  o'  the  way  then 
for  them  1  If  they  have  us  they  must  drop  someth'n'  handsome : 
if  they  won't,  they  don't  have  us.  [Much  cheering.l  We're  not 
unreasonable  togither.  We  only  want  as  much  as  we  can  get :  we 
want  nothV  more.  If  we  can  have  more  from  one  than  we  can  from 
the  other j  should  not  we  be  fools  not  to  take  it  1  Why  should  we 
make  any  sacrifice  for  them  ?  Would  they  make  a  mite  o'  sacrifice 
for  us  1  Wouldn't  they  see  us  rot  first  1  They're  sure  to  have  us. 
We've  the  power  in  our  own  hands,  and  we  beant  to  be  done.  If 
naither  ofiTers  noth'n',  then  comes  our  turn:  we'll  offer  ourselves  to 
Thorn,  who's  a-rollin'  in  riches,  and  if  he  doon't  give  what  we  want, 
he's  the  one  to  be  punished:  we'll  wait  till  just  the  last,  and  then 
we'll  go  up  toffither  and  swamp  him.' 

While  the  loud  applause  which  honoured  the  conclusion  of  this 
oration  was  floating  through  the  air,  Bob  and  Venerable  Joe  held  a 
confidential  conference  touching  the  scheme  which  they  had  previ- 
ously deemed  excellent,  but  which  they  now  clearly  perceived  would 
be  utterly  ineffectual.  He  was  therefore  impatient  to  communicate 
this  highly  important  fact  to  his  master,  and  in  the  glow  of  his  zeal 
was  about  to  leave  at  once  for  that  purpose  ;  but  his  venerable  friend 
detained  him  by  suggesting  the  extreme  probability  of  other  points 
of  importance  being  started  $  and  several  speeches  followed,  tending 
to  illustrate  the  justice  as  well  as  the  expediency  of  making  Stanley 
the  victim  in  the  event  of  any  •  swindle '  being  attempted. 

When  this  point  had  been  carried  nem.  con.^  a  rough,  red-headed 
genius  rose  to  direct  attention  to  a  general  view  of  the  matter. 

*  It  has  been  stated,'  said  he,  ^  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  that 
it  doon't  matter  a  boot'n  to  us  as  individuals  which  party  gets  in.  I 
go  furder  and  say,  it  doon't  matter  a  boot'n  to  the  country  at  large, 
cause  there's  just  six  o'  one  and  half  a  dozen  o'  the  other.  This 
country  is  goin'  right  under  the  table,  [hear  I  hear  /]  and  noth'n  can 
•ave  it  boot  a  roarin'  revolution  !  [Loud  cheering,']  And  what  'ud 
be  the  consequence  of  sooch  a  revolution,  which  soom  weak-minded 
pipple  dread  1   What  'ud  be  the  consequence,  I  say  1   Suppose  the 
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whoole  coontry  wor  in  flames,  and  every  thing  in  it  burnt  to  ashes ! 
Is  plenty  of  work  good  for  the  coontry  7  Is  sfood  wages  good  for  the 
coontry?  If  so,  a  revolution  would  be  good  for  the  coontry !  And 
why  ?  See  what  general  employ  it  'ud  cause ! — see  what  work 
there'd  be  to  build  it  all  up  again ! — see  what  wages  poor  men  woold 
have  then !  Til  tell  you  what  together,  I'm  for  making  all  level,  and 
beginnin'  again  fresh !' 

This  generous  sentiment  was  most  enthusiastically  applauded  by 
all  present,  with  the  exception  of  Venerable  Joe,  who  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  sundry  small  houses,  and  with  whose  private  interests  the 
adoption  of  so  sweeping  a  measure  of  reform  would  in  consequence 
seriously  interfere.  He  therefore  intimated  to  Bob — who  made  it 
a  point  of  discretion  to  applaud  every  speech — that  he  was  about  to 
repl^  to  the  red-headed  gentleman ;  and  although  Bob  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him,  by  pointing  out  distinctly  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  not  be  safe  under  the  circumstances,  he  would  not  be  turned 
from  his  purpose.  He  therefore  rose,  and  the  moment  he  had  done 
so,  there  was  a  general  whisper  of  *  Who's  he  %  DVow  know  him  1 
Who's  her 

'  I've  riz^'  said  the  venerable  gentleman  with  great  deliberation, 
'  to  hanser  a  hobserwation  wot  dropped  from  the  hindiwidual  vich 
*ad  the  honour  to  speak  last.  My  hobject  is  for  to  say  but  a  werry 
few  vords ;  and  fustly,  I  vish  to  arst  him  how,  if  he  'ad  property, 
he'd  like  to  have  it  knocked  o'  th'  head  in  that  there  soort  o'  vay  as 
he  speaks  on  V 

*  D'yow  think,'  cried  the  red-headed  patriot,  *  I  wouldn't  aell  it 
afore  the  glory  began  V 

*  But  s'pose.'  pursued  the  venerable  gentleman,  *  s'pose  ' 

*  Down !  down !  down  ! '  exclaimed  twenty  of  the  Independents 
in  a  breath.  *  Turn  him  out !  Turn  him  out !  He  is  not  of  us  I 
He's  a  traitor ! — a  spy  !    Turn  him  out !  * 

In  an  instant  the  room  was  in  an  uproar.  Bob  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  withdraw  his  friend  at  once,  or  to  fight  through  it,  see- 
ing that  a  strong  disposition  to  fight  was  becoming  very  manifest. 
The  venerable  gentleman  wished  to  explain:  he  was  very  energetic 
in  the  expression  of  his  wish ;  but  no  !  nothing  could  induce  them 
to  hear  him.  He  was  a  traitor ! — they  would  have  him  out ! — and 
were  just  on  the  point  of  procee<ling  to  violence,  when  Bob,  who 
would  have  struck  down  the  first  man  that  touched  him,  started  up, 
and  cried,  '  Leave  him  to  me ! '  with  an  air  of  so  much  desperation, 
that  they  who  were  about  to  assail  him  stood  off. 

*  Now,  old  gentleman,'  said  Bob,  winking  slightly  at  his  venerable 
friend,  who  understood  it,  *  your  conduct  is  very  onregular.  March 
— afore  I  take  you  by  the  scrufT of  the  neck.' 

The  venerable  gentleman  deemed  it  highly  correct  to  make  a  show 
of  resistance,  when  Bob  at  once  seized  nim  by  the  collar,  and  with 
great  apparent  violence  forced  him  from  the  room,  amidst  thunders 
of  applause. 
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AH  BISTOBICAL  BOMAXOB. 

.  HARRISON  AINSWORm  £»(l. 

mTTSTSATED  BT  0E0S6E  OHlTIBBHAm. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND. 
CHAFTEE  V. 
THE  CAPTURE  OF  VIVIANA* 

Jfter  his  encounter  with  Guy  Fawkes,  Humphrey, 
led  by  Martin  Heydocke,  took  his  way  to  Lam* 
%  throbbing  heart  he  approached  the  miserable 
o  be  inhabited  by  Vi^riana,  and  could  scarcely 
cnock  at  the  door.   His  first  summons  not  i>e- 
^ated  it  more  loudly^  and  he  then  perceived  tl^e 
*ne  at  the  window,  who^  having  satisfied  him- 
l,  admitted  him  and  his  attendant. 
•  my  son/  said  the  priest,  aifter  a  friencQy 
has  prepared  Viviana  for  your  coming.' 
demanded  the  young  merchant,  uneasily, 
vldcorne.    *  But  I  will  apprise  her  of  your 
son.' 

r  fastened  the  door,  and  repaired  to  Viviana's 
letham  in  that  state  of  tremor  and  anxiety  which 
>ehold  his  mistress,  only  knows, 
before  Viviana  appeared,  and  the  young  mer- 
beat  violently  at  the  sound  of  her  footstep,  was 
ition  in  her  looks,  and  the  extreme  coldness  of 

ne  was  with  her,  and  motioning  Martin  Hey- 

;he  youthful  pair  were  left  alone. 

me,  I  am  given  to  understand,  sir,'  observed 

tone. 

o  London  for  that  express  purpose,'  repUed 
nulously. 

to  you,  sir,'  returned  Viviana^  in  the  same 
^  ;  '  but  I  regret  you  should  have  taken  so 
mt.' 

ess,  not  trouble,  Viviana,'  replied  Hum- 
vad  I  am  overjoyed  at  findiiig.aa  o^p6r-- 
I.' 

V      service  I  must  thank  you  (wff  re- 
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BOOK  TH£  SECOND. 
CHAPTER  V» 
THl  CAPTURB  OF  VITIANA. 

On  the  morning  after  his  encounter  with  Guy  Fawkes,  Humphrey. 
Chetham,  accompanied  by  Martin  Heydocke,  took  his  way  to  Lam- 
beth Marsh.  With  a  throbbing  heart  he  approached  the  miserable 
dwelling  he  knew  to  be  inhabited  by  Vi^riana,  and  could  scarcely 
summon  courage  to  knock  at  the  door.  His  first  summons  not  be- 
ing answered,  he  repeated  it  more  loudly^  and  he  then  perceived  tl^e 
face  of  Father  Oldcome  at  the  window,  who,  having  satisfied  him- 
self that  it  was  a  friend,  admitted  him  and  his  attendant. 

'  You  were  expected,  my  son,'  said  the  priest,  after  a  friendly 
greeting.    *  Guy  Fawkes  has  prepared  Viviana  for  your  coming.' 

'  Will  she  not  see  me  V  demanded  the  young  merchant,  uneasily. 

^  I  believe  so,'  replied  Oldcorne.  ^  But  I  will  apprise  her  of  your 
arrival.    Be  seated,  my  son.' 

He  then  carefully  fastened  the  door,  and  repaired  to  Viviana's 
chamber,  leaving  Chetham  in  that  state  of  tremor  and  anxiety  which 
a  lover,  hoping  to  behold  his  mistress,  only  knows. 

It  was  some  time  before  Viviana  appeared,  and  the  young  mer- 
chant, whose  heart  beat  violently  at  the  sound  of  her  footstep,  was 
startled  by  the  alteration  in  her  looks,  and  the  extreme  coldness  of 
her  manner.  Oldcorne  was  with  her,  and  motioning  Martin  Hey- 
docke  to  follow  him,  the  youthful  pair  were  left  alone. 

^  You  desire  to  see  me,  I  am  given  to  understand,  sir,'  observed 
Viviana,  in  a  freezing  tone. 

*  I  have  journeyed  to  London  for  that  express  purpose,'  rejdied 
Humphrey  Chetham,  tremulously. 

'  I  am  much  beholden  to  you,  sir,'  returned  Viviana^  in  the  same 
repelling  tone  as  before ;  '  but  I  regret  you  should  have  taken  so 
much  trouble  on  my  account.' 

*  To  serve  you  is  happiness,  not  trouble,  Viviana,'  replied  Hum- 
phrey Chetham,  ardently ;  <  and  I  am  overjoyed  at  finding  aa  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  my  devotion.' 

^  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  service  I  must  thank  you  fwHf  she  re- 
turned. 

TOL.  VI.  J7 
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*l  can  scarcely  say  that  I  am  warranted  in  th^s  intrading  upoa 
you,'  replied  Chetham,  greatly  abashed ;  ^  but,  having  learnt  from 
my  serrant,  Martin  Heydocke,  that  Doctor  Dee  had  set  oat  for  L<m^ 
don,  with  the  view  of  seeking  yeu  out,  and  withdrawing  you  from 
your  present  associates,  I  wasdetermmed  to  be  beforehand  with  him, 
and  to  acquaint  you,  if  possible,  with  his  intentions.' 

•What  you  say  surprises  me,'  replied  Viviana.  *  Doctor  Dee  hu 
no  right  to  interfere  with  my  actions.  Nor  should  I  obey  him  were 
he  to  counsel  me,  as  is  scarcely  probable,  to  quit  my  companions.' 

*  I  know  not  what  connection  there  may  be  between  you  to  jastily 
the  interposition  of  his  authority,'  replied  Chetham;  'neither  did  I 
tarry  to  inquire.  But,  presuming  from  what  I  heard,  that  he  vmli 
attempt  to  exercise  some  control  over  you,  I  set  out  at  once,  and, 
without  guide  td  your  retreat,  or  the  slightest  knowledge  of  it,  was 
fortunate  enough,  on  the  very  night  of  ray  arrival  in  London,  tor 
chance  upon  Guy  Fawkes,  who  directed  me  to  you.' 

*I  am  aware  of  it,'  was  the  chilling  answer. 

*I  will  not  avouch,'  pursued  Chetham,  passionately,  'that  I  have 
not  been  actuated  as  much  by  an  irrepressible  desire  to  see  you 
again,  as  by  anxiety  to  apprise  you  of  Doctor  Dee's  coming.  I  want' 
ed^only  a  slight  excuse  to  myself  to  induce  me  to  yield  to  my  inclr- 
nations^  Yoar  departure  made  me  wretched.  I  thought  I  had  more 
control  over  myself.    But  I  find  I  cannot  live  without  you.' 

•Alas !  alas  !*  cried  Viviana,  in  a  troubled  tone,  and  losing  all  her 
Self-command.    *  I  expected  this.  Why — ^why  did  you  come  V 

*  I  have  told  you  my  motive,'  replied  Chetham ;  *  but,  oh !  do  not 
reproach  me!' 

*  I  do  not  desire  to  do  so,'  returned  Vivirtna,  with  a  look  of  agony. 
*  I  bitterly  reproach  myself  that  I  cannot  meet  yon  as  of  old.  But  I 
would  rather — ^far  rather  have  encountered  Doctor  Dee,  had  he  come 
hither  resolved  to  exert  all  his  magical  power  to  force  me  swayr 
than  have  met  you.' 

*  Have  I  unwittingly  offended  you,  Viviana  V  asked  Chetham,  in 
astonishment. 

•Oh!  no— no— no!'  she  replied,  *you  have  not  offended  me f 
but  ' 

*  But  what  V  he  cried,  anxiously. 

*  I  would  rather  have  died  than  see  you,'  she  answered. 

•I  will  not  inquire  wherefore,'  rejoined  Chetham,  'because  I  ^oo 
well  divke  the  cause.   I  am  no  longer  what  I  was  to  yoa.^ 

'Press  this  matter  no  further,  I  pray  of  you,'  returned  Viviana,  id 
much  confusion,  and  blushing  deeply.  '  I  shall  ever  esteem  you,— 
feel  the  warmest  gratitude  to  you.   And  what  matters  it  whether 
my  heart  is  estranged  from  you  or  not,  since  I  fean  never  wed  you^ 

'What  matters  it  I'  repeated  the  young  merchant  in  accents  of 


omr  FAwns.  jMi 

de0pAir)~*  it  matten'mueh.  Drowning  love  will  cKng  to  straws. 
The  tkonght  that  I  was  belored  by  yon,  though  I  could  never  hope 
to  possess  your  hand,  reconciled  me,  in  some  degree,  to  my  fate. 
But  now,'  he  added,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, — ^  now,  my 
heart  is  crushed.' 

*  Nay,  say  not  so,'  cried  Viviana,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  emo- 
tion.   *  I  do  love  you — as  a  sister.' 

'  That  is  small  comfort,'  rejoined  Chetham,  bitterly.  ^  I  echo  your 
own  wish  Would  we  had  never  met  again !  I  might,  at  least,  have 
deluded  myself  into  the  belief  that  you  loved  me.' 

^  It  would  have  been  better  so,'  she  returned.  '  I  would  inflict 
pain  on  no  one — far  less  on  you,  whom  I  regard  so  much,  and  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much.' 

^  You  owe  me  nothing,  Viviana,'  rejoined  Chetbam.  *  All  I  de- 
aired  was  to  serve  you.  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  we  have  shared 
together,  I  felt  no  alarm  except  for  your  sake.  I  have  done  nothing 
— Hiothing.    Would  I  had  died  for  you !' 

*  Calm  yourself,  sir,  I  entreat,'  she  returned. 

^  Tou  did  love  me  once  V  demanded  Chetham,  suddenly. 

*  I  thought  so,'  she  answered 

The  young  merchant  uttered  an  exclamation  of  anguish,  and  a 
mournful  pause  ensued,  broken  only  by  his  groans. 

'Answer  me,  Viviana,'  he  said,  turning  abruptly  upon  her, — *an- 
rarer  roe,  and,  in  mercy,  answer  truly — do  you  love  another  V 

Mt  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer,'  she  replied,  becoming  ashy 
pale. 

*  Your  looks  speak  for  you !'  he  vociferated,  in  a  terrible  tone— 
*•  you  do  !  His  name  % — his  name  \ — that  I  may  wreak  my  vengeance 
upon  him.' 

'  Your  violence  terrifies  me,'  returned  Viviana,  withdrawing  the 
hand  he  had  seized.    '  I  must  put  an  end  to  this  interview.' 

'Pardon  me,  Viviana !'  cried  Chetham,  falling  on  his  knees  before 
her — '  in  pity  pardon  me  1  I  am  not  myself.  I  shall  be  calmer  pres- 
ently. But  if  you  knew  the  anguish  of  the  wound  you  have  inflicted, 
yon  would  not  add  to  it.' 

*  Heaven  knows  I  would  not  I'  she  returned,  motioning  him  to  rise. 
'  And,  if  it  will  lighten  your  suffering,  know  that  the  love  I  feel  for 
another — ^if  love,  indeed,  it  be,— *is  as  hopeless  as  your  own.  But  it 
is  not  a  love  of  which  even  you  could  be  jealous.  It  is  a  higher  and 
a  holier  passion.  It  is  affection  mixed  with  admiration,  and  purified 
from  all  its  grossness.  It  is  more,  perhaps,  than  the  love  of  a  daugh- 
ter for  her  father — but  it  is  nothing  more.  I  shall  never  wed  him 
I  love— could  not  if  I  would.  Nay,  I  would  shun  him,  if  I  did  not 
feel  that  the  hour  will  soon  come  when  the  extent  of  my  affection 
must  be  proved.' 
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^  This  19  •tnmge  sophiBtry/  setorned  GbedMm ; '  and  y<m  uAy  ^ 
•eive  yoamlf  by  it,  but  yon  cannot  deceive  me.  You  love  as  all 
ardent  natures  do  lore.  But  in  what  wmj  do  you  mean  to  prove 
your  affection  V 

^  Perhaps  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  life/  she  answered. 

*  I  can  tell  you  who  is  the  object  of  your  affections  3'  said  Chet- 
ham.   '  It  is  Guy  Fawkes.' 

^  I  will  not  deny  it,'  replied  Vivieaa ;  *  he  is.' 

*  Hear  me,  then/  exclauned  Chetham,  who  appeared  inezpreesiUy 
relieved  by  the  diwovery  he  had  made ;  ^  in  my  passage  across  the 
river  with  him  last  nightt  our  conversation  turned  on  the  one  sub- 
ject ever  nearest  my  heart,  yourself, — and  Guy  Fawkes  not  only 
bade  me  not  despair,  but  promised  to  aid  my  suit.' 

'  And  he  kept  bis  word,'  replied  Viviana,  '  for,  while  announcing 
your  proposed  visit,  he  urged  nse  strongly  in  your  behalf.' 

^  Then  he  knows  not  of  your  love  for  him  V  demanded  CheAam. 

^.He  not  only  knows  it  not,  but  never  shall  know  it  from  me, — 
nor  must  he  know  it  from  jron,  sir,'  rejoined  Viviana,  energetically. 

^  Fear  it  not,'  said  Chetham,  sighiag.  ^  It  is  a  secret  I  shall  care* 
fully  preserve.' 

'  And  now  that  you  are  in  possession  of  it,'  she  answered,  *  I  no 
longer  feel  your  presence  as  a  restraint.  Let  me  stUl  regard  yoa 
as  a  friend.' 

*  Be  it  so,'  replied  Humphrey  Chetham,  mournfully ;  '  and  as  a 
friend  let  me  entreat  you  to  quit  this  place,  and  abandon  your  pree* 
ent  associates.  I  will  not  seek  to  turn  your  heart  from  Fawkes— 
not  will  I  try  to  regain  the  love  I  have  lost.  But  let  me  implore 
you  to  pause  ere  you  irretrievably  mix  yourself  up  with  the  fortunes 
of  one  so  desperate.  I  am  too  well  aware  that  he  is  engagted  in  a 
fearful  plot  against  the  state,— though  I  know  not  its  precise  nature.' 

'  You  will  not  betray  him  V  she  cried. 

<  I  will  not,  though  he  is  my  rival,'  returned  Cbetham.  'Bat  oth- 
ers may — nay,  perhaps  have  done  so  already.' 

*Whom  do  you  suspect  1'  demanded  Viviaaa,  in  the  greatest 
alarm. 

'I  fear  Doctor  Dee,'  replied  the  young  merchant;  'but  I  know 
aoithing  certainly.  My  servant,  Martin  Heydocke,  who  is  in  the 
Doctor's  confidence,  intimated  as  much  to  me,  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  his  journey  to  town,  under  the  pretext  of  searching  for 
you,  is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  out  the  conspirators, 
aad  delivering  them  to  the  Government.' 

'  Is  he  arrived  in  London  V  inquired  Viviana,  eagerly. 

^  I  should  think  not,'  returned  Chetham.  ^  I  passed  him  four  days 
ago,  on  this  side  Leicester,  wk  company  with  KeUy  and  Topeliffe.' 
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*  If  the  wreteh,  TopcHfb,  was  with  Mm,  y<m  conjectures  are  too 
well  founded,'  she  replied.  *  I  must  warn  Guy  Fcwkes  instantly  of 
his  danger*' 

^  Command  my  sernoes  in  any  way,'  said  Chetham. 

^  I  know  not  what  to  do,'  cried  Vimna,  afler  a  pause,  during 
which  she  hetrayed  the  greatest  agitation.  *  I  dare  not  seek  him 
out : — and  yet,  if  I  do  not,  he  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
I  must  see  him  at  all  hazards.' 

*  Suier  me  to  go  with  you,'  impkred  Chetham.  *  Yon  may  rely 
upon  my  secrecy.  And  now  I  have  a  dodhle  motiTo  for  desiring  to 
preserre  Fawkes.' 

*  You  are,  indeed,  truly  noble-hearted  and  generous,'  replied 
Vrviana ;  *  and  I  would  fnlty  confide  in  you.  But,  if  you  were  to  be 
«een  by  the  others,  you  would  be  certainly  put  to  death.  Not  even 
Fawkes  could  save  you.' 

'  I  will  risk  it,  if  you  desire  it,  and  it  will  saye  Am,'  replied  the 
young  merchant,  devotedly.   '  Nay,  I  will  go  alone.' 

*  That  were  to  insure  yo«r  destraetion,'  i^e  answered.  *  No— no 
—  it  must  not  be.   I  will  consult  with  Father  Oldoorae.' 

With  this  she  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  returned  in  a  short 
time  with  the  priest. 

'  Father  Oldcoime  is  of  opinim  that  our  friends  must  be  apprised 
of  their  danger,'  she  said.  '  And  he  thinks  it  needful  we  dioukl 
both  go  t4k  their  retreat,  that  no  hindraace  may  be  offered  to  our 
flight,  in  ease  such  a  measure  should  be  resolved  upon.' 

*  You  cannot  aiscompany  us,  my  son,'  added  Oldcome,  *  for  though 
I  am  as  fully  assured  of  your  fidelity  as  Viviana,  and  would  confide 
my  life  to  you,  there  are  those  who  will  not  so  trust  you,  and  who 
might  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  removing  you.' 

*  Viviana  ('  exclaimed  Chetham,  looking  entreatingly  at  her. 

*  For  my  sake — if  not  for  your  own— do  not  urge  this  further,* 
she  returned.  *  There  are  already  dangers  and  difilcnkies  enow 
without  adding  to^them*  You  would  be  safer  amid  a  horde  of  robbers 
than  amidst  these  men.' 

*  And  is'  it'  to  such  persons  you  commit  yourself  V  cried  Chetham, 
reproachfully.  '  Oh  !  be  warned  by  me,  ere  it  is  too  late  t  Aban* 
don  them !' 

<  It  is  too  laCe  already,'  replied  Viviana.    ^  The  die  is  cast.' 

<  Then  I  can  only  lament  it,'  returned  Chetham,  sadly.  '  SuAr 
me,  at  least,  to  accompany  you  to  some  place  near  their  retrea^ 
that  you  may  summon  me  in  case  of  need.' 

'  There  cati  be  no  objection  to  that,  Viviana,*  observed  Oldcome ; 
*  provided-Humphrey  Chetham  will  promise  not  to  fbllow  us/ 

*  ReadUy/  replied  the  ytmng  merchant. 
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^Botl  will  oMceal  &  party  of  men  on  the  pMniMi,  wbo  willbeMr- 
tain  to  capture  them  on  their  retmn/ 

Viviana  uttered  an  ezelamatkHiL  of  irrepreMiUe  uneaaanen,  which 
did  not  escape  her  auditors* 

'  I  am  right,  you  see,'  obsenred  Topcliffoi  aigiiifioantly,  to  his  com- 
panioB« 

*  You  are  so/  replied  the  other. 

As  this  was  said,  Viviana  hazarded  a  look  at  Humphrey  Cbethaao, 
the  meaning  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  comprehend.  He  saw  that 
she  wished  him  to  make  an  efibrt  to  escape,  that  he  oiight  warn  her 
companions,  and,  regardless  of  the  consequence,  he  prepared  to 
obey  her.  While  those  around  were  engaged  in  a  last  (rvitleae 
search,  he  whispered  his  intentions  to  iVlartin  Heydocke,  and  o«ly 
awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  to  put  them  in  execution.  It  oe- 
cnrred  sooner  than  he  expected.  Before  quitting  the  premises,  Top- 
clifie  determined  to  visit  the  upper  rooms  himself,  and  he  took  sever- 
al of  the  men  with  him. 

Chetham  would  have  made  an  attempt  to  liberate  Viviana,  but 
feeling  certain  it  would  be  unsuoeessful«  he  preferred  obeying  he^ 
wishes  to  his  own  inclinations.  Topclifie  gone,  he  suddenly  drew 
his  sword, — ^for  neither  he  nor  Heydocke  had  been  disarmed,— and 
rushing  towards  the  door,  struck  down  the  man  next  it,  and  followed 
by  his  servant,  passed  through  it  before  they  oould  be  intercepted. 
They  both  then  flew  at  a  swift  pace  towards  the  marshy  fields,  and 
owing  to  the  daricness  and  unstable  nature  of  the  ground,  speedily 
distanced  their  pursuers. 

Hearing  the  disturbance  below,  and  guessiiig  its  cause,  Topcliffe 
immediately  descended.  But  he  was  too  late ;  and  though  he  joined 
in  the  pursuit,  he  was  baffled  like  his  attendants.  Half  an  hour  af* 
terwards,  he  returned  to  the  house  with  an  angry  and  disappointed 


*  He  has  given  us  the  slip,'  he  observed  to  his  superior,  who 
peared  exceedingly  provoked  by  the  young  merchant's  flight ;  *  but 
we  will  soon  have  him  again.' 

After  giving  directions  to  his  men  bow  to  conceal  themselves,  Top- 
clifle  informed  his  companion  that  he  was  ready  to  attend  him.  Yi. 
viana,  who  had  remained  motionless  and  silent  during  the  foregoing 
icene)  was  taken  out  of  the  house  and  conducted  towards  the  creek, 
in  which  lay  a  large  wherry  manned  by  four  rowers.  She  was  placed 
ivithin  it,  and  as  soon  as  his  superior  was  seated,  Topclilfe  inquired, 

*  Where  will  your  lordship  go  first  V 

^  To  the  Star>Qiamber,'  was  the  answer. 

At  this  reply,  in  spite  of  herself,  Viviana  could  not  repress  a  shad* 
der. 

<  AU  is  lost !'  she  mentally  ejaculated. 


look. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


It  was  loBg  before  the  eonspivators  gained  sufficient  courage  to 
re- commence  digging  the  mine.  Whenever  holy  water  was  thrown 
upon  the  stones,  the  mysterious  bell  ceased  tolling,  but  it  presently 
began  anew,  aad  sach  was  the  appalling  effect  of  the  sound  that  it 
completely  paralysed  the  listeners^  Prayers  were  said  by  Garnet 
hymns  sung  by  the  others^  but  all  was  of  no  avail  It  continued  to 
toll  on  with  increased  solemnity,  unless  checked  by  the  same  potent 
application  as  before. 

The  e&ct  became  speedily  manifest  in  the  altered  looks  and  de* 
meanour  of  the  conspirators,  and  it  was  evident  that  if  something 
was  not  done  to  rouse  them,  the  enterprise  would  be  abandoned. 
Catesby,  equally  superstitious  with  his  confederates,  but  having 
nerves  more  firmly  strung,  was  the  6rst  to  conquer  his  terror.  Gross- 
ing himself,  he  muttered  a  secret  prayer,  and,  snatching  up  a  pick- 
axe, entered  the  cavity,  and  resumed  his  labour. 

The  noise  of  the  heavy  blows  dealt  by  him  against  the  wall 
drowned  the  tolling  of  the  bell.  The  charm  was  broken.  And 
stimulated  by  his  conduct,  the  others  followed  his  example,  and 
though  the  awful  tolling  continued  at  intervals  during  the  whole  of 
their  operations,  it  offered  no  further  interruption  to  them. 

Another,  and  more  serious  cause  of  anxiety,  however,  arose.  As 
the  work  advanced,  without  being  aware  of  it,  they  approached  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  water  began  to  ooze  through  the  sides  of 
the  excavation, — at  first,  slightly,  but  by  degrees  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  convince  them  that  their  labour  would  be  entirely  thrown  away. 
Large  portions  of  the  clay,  loosened  by  the  damp,  fell  in  upon  them, 
nearly  burying  those  nearest  the  tumbling  mass ;  and  the  floor  was 
now  in  some  places  more  than  a  foot  deep  in  water,  clearly  proving 
it  would,  be  utterly  impossible  to  keep  the  powder  fit  for  use  in  such 
a  spot. 

Catesby  bore  these  untoward  circumstances  with  ill-concealed 
mortificatioiw  For  a  time,  he  struggled  against  them ;  and  though 
he  felt  that  it  was  hopeless,  worked  on  like  a  desperate  military 
leader  conducting  a  forlorn  hope  to  certain  destruction.  At  length, 
however,  the  water  began  to  make  such  incursions  that  he  could  no 
longer  disguise  from  himself  or  his  companions  that  they  were  con« 
tending  against  unsurmountable  difficulties,  and  that  to  proceed  fur- 
ther would  be  madness.  He,  therefore,  with  a  heavy  heart,  desisted, 
and  throwing  down  his  pick-axe,  said  it  was  clear  that  Heaven  did 
not  approve  their  desigui  and  that  it  most  be  relinquished. 

^  We  oughjt  to  have  been  warned  by  that  doleful  belV  he  observed 
in  conclusion.  *  I  now  perceive  its  meaning*   And  as  I  was  the 
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first  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declared  will  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  so  now  I  am  the  first  to  admit  my  error/ 
*  '  I  cannot  account  for  that  dread  and  mysterious  sound,  my  son,' 
replied  Gurnet,  '  and  can  only  attribute  it,  as  you  do,  to  divine  in- 
terference. But  whether  it  was  intended  as  a  warning  or  a  guidance* 
I  confess  I  am  unable  to  say.' 

'  Can  you  longer  doubt,  father,'  returned  Gatesby,  bitterly, '  when 
you  look  at  yon  excaration  '\  It  took  us  more  than  a  week's  inces- 
sant  labour  to  get  through  the  first  wall ;  and  our  toil  was  no  sooner 
lightened  than  these  fatal  consequences  ensued.  If  we  proceed,  we 
shall  drown  ourselves,  instead  of  blowing  up  our  foes.  And  even  if 
we  should  escape,  were  the  powder  stowed  for  one  day  in  that  damp 
place,  it  would  never  explode.  We  have  failed,  and  must  take  mem- 
sures  accordingly.' 

'  I  entirely  concur  with  you,  my  son,'  replied  Oamet ;  *  we  must 
abandon  our  present  plan.  But  do  not  let  us  be  disheartened.  Per- 
haps,  at  this  very  moment,  Heaven  is  preparing  for  us  a  victory  by 
some  unlooked-for  means.' 

*  It  may  be  so,'  replied  Catesby,  with  a  look  of  incredulity. 

As  he  spoke,  an  extraordinary  noise,  like  a  shower  of  falling 
stones,  was  heard  overhead.  And  coupling  the  sound  with  their 
fears  of  the  encroachment  of  the  damp,  the  conspirators  glanced  at 
each  other  in  dismay,  thinking  the  building  was  falling  in  upon  them* 

'  All  blessed  saints  protect  us !'  cried  Garnet,  as  the  sound  ceased. 
*What  was  that?' 

But  no  one  was  able  to  account  for  it,  and  each  regarded  his 
neighbour  with  apprehension.  After  a  short  interval  of  silence,  the 
sound  was  heard  again.  There  was  then  another  pause — and  again 
the  same  rushing  and  inexplicable  noise. 

^  What  can  it  be  ?'  cried  Catesby.  <  I  am  so  enfeebled  by  this  un- 
derground life,  that  trifies  alarm  me.  Are  our  enemies  pulling  down 
the  structure  over  our  heads  ? — or  are  they  earthing  us  up  like  ver- 
min V  he  added  to  Fawkes.    '  What  is  it  V 

^  I  will  go  and  see,'  replied  the  other. 

^  Do  not  expose  yourself,  my  son,'  cried  Garnet.  ^  Let  us  abide 
the  result  here.' 

*  No,  father,'  replied  Fawkes.  *  Having  failed  in  our  scheme,  what 
befalls  me  is  of  little  consequence.  I  will  go.  If  I  return  not,  yon 
will  understand  what  has  happened.' 

Pausing  for  a  moment  to  receive  Garnet's  benediction,  be  then 
strode  away. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed  before  Fawkes  returned,  and  the  interval 
appeared  thrice  its  duration  in  the  eyes  of  the  conspirators.  When 
he  re-appeared,  a  smile  sat  upon  his  countenance,  and  his  looka  in- 
stantly dispelled  the  alarm  that  had  been  previously  fck. 
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*  You  bring  us  good  news,  my  son  V  cried  (Garnet. 

*  Excellent,  father,'  replied  Fawkes :  '  and  you  were  right  in  saying 
that  at  the  very  moment  we  were  indulging  in  misgiving.  Heaven 
was  preparing  for  us  a  victory  by  unforeseen  and  mysterious 
means.' 

'  Garnet  raised  his  hands  gratefully  and  reverentially  upwards. 
And  the  other  conspirators  crowded  round  Fawkes  to  listen  to  his 
relation. 

*  The  noise  we  heard,'  he  said, '  arose  from  a  very  simple  circum- 
stance,— and  when  you  hear  it,  you  will  smile  at  your  fears.  But 
you  will  not  smile  at  the  result  to  which  it  has  led.  Exactly  over- 
head, it  appears,  a  cellar  is  situated  belonging  to  a  person  named 
Bright,  and  the  sound  was  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  his  coals, 
which  he  has  been  selling  off.' 

^  Is  that  all  V  cried  Catesby.  '  We  are  indeed  grown  childiah,  to 
be  alarmed  by  such  a  cause.' 

^  It  appears  slight,  now  it  is  explained,'  observed  Keyes,  gravely  ; 

*  but  how  were  we  to  know  whence  it  arose  t' 

*  True,'  returned  Fawkes  ;  •  and  I  will  now  show  you  how  the 
hand  of  Heaven  has  been  manifested  in  the  matter.  The  noise 
which  led  me  to  this  investigation,  and  which  I  regard  as  a  signal 
from  on  high,  brought  me  to  a  cellar  1  had  never  seen  before,  and 
knew  not  existed.  Thai  cellar  lies  immediately  heneaih  the  House  of 
LordsJ 

^  Ah  1  I  see  !'  exclaimed  Catesby.  ^  You  think  it  would  form  a 
good  depository  for  the  powder.* 

*  If  it  had  been  built  for  the  express  purpose,  it  could  not  be  bet- 
ter,' returned  Fawkes.  It  is  commodious  and  dry,  and  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  place,  as  you  may  judge,  when  we  ourselves  have  never 
hitherto  noticed  it.' 

^  But  what  is  all  this  to^  us  if  we  cannot  use  it  V  returned  Catesby. 

^  We  can  use  it/  replied  Fawkes.    '  It  is  ours.' 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise. 

^  Finding,  on  inquiry,  that  Bright  was  about  to  quit  the  neighbour, 
hood,'  continued  Fawkes,  *  and  did  not  require  the  place  longer,  I  in- 
fltantly  proposed  to  take  it  from  him,  and  to  create  no  suspicion,  en- 
gaged it  in  Percy's  name,  stating  that  he  wanted  it  for  his  own  fuel.' 

^  You  have  done  admirably,'  cried  Catesby,  in  a  tone  of  exultation. 

*  The  success  of  the  enterprise  will  now  be  entirely  owing  to  you«' 

*  Not  to  me,  but  to  the  Providence  that  directed  me,'  replied 
Fawkes,  solemnly. 

'  Right,  my  son,'  returned  Garnet.  *  And  let  this  teaoh  uA  nev^r' 
to  despair  again.' 

The  next  day,  Percy  having  taken  possession  of  the  cellar,  it  was 
carefully  exananed,  and  proved,  as  Fawkea  had  atated^  adnuMUy 
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adapted  to  their  puTfooe.  Their  fears  were  now  at  an  end,  and  they 
looked  on  the  sueceas  of  their  project  as  certain.  The  mysterions 
hel]  no  longer  tolled,  and  their  sole  renuuniag  task  was  to  fill  up  the 
excavation  so  far  as  to  prevent  any  damage  from  the  wet. 

This  was  soon  done,  and  their  next  step  was  to  transport  the 
powder  during  the  night  to  the  cellar.  Concealing  the  barrels  as 
before  with  fiiggots  and  ooals*  they  gave  the  place  the  appeftranee 
of  a  mere  receptacle  for  lumber,  by  filling  it  with  old  hampers, 
boxes  witbont  lids,  broken  bottles,  stooe  jars,  and  other  rubbish. 

They  now  began  to  think  of  separating,  and  Fawkes  expressed 
his  intention  of  returning  that  night  to  the  house  at  Lambeth.  No 
inteUigenee  had  reached  them  of  Viviana's  captivity,  and  they  siip> 
posed  her  still  an  inmate  of  the  miserable  dwelling  Mdth  Father 
Oldcorne. 

Fawkes  had  often  thought  of  her,  and  with  uneasiness,  during  his 
toilsome  labours  ;  but  they  had  so  much  engrossed  him  that  her 
image  was  banished  almost  as  soon  as  it  arose.  Now  diat  grand 
obstacle  was  surmounted,  and  nothing  was  wanting,  however,  except 
a  favourable  moment  to  strike  the  blow,  he  began  to  feel  the  great- 
est anxiety  respecting  her. 

Still,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  postpone  his  return  to  a  late  hour, 
and  it  was  not  until  near  midnight  that  he  and  Catesby  ventured  to 
their  boat.  As  he  was  about  to  descend  the  steps,  he  heard  his 
name  pronounced  by  some  one  at  a  little  distance  ;  and  the  next 
moment,  a  man  whom  he  immediately  recognised  as  Humphrey 
Chetham,  rushed  up  to  him. 

'  Yon  here  again    cried  Fawkes,  angrily,  and  not  unsuspiciously. 

*  Do  you  play  the  spy  upon  me  V  • 

'  ^  I  have  watched  for  you  for  the  last  ten  nights,'  replied  Ghethoniy 
hastily.  '  I  knew  not  where  you  were.  But  I  found  your  homt 
heils,  and  I  hoped  you  would  not  cross  the  water  in  any  ether.' 

^  Why  all  this  care  V  demanded  Fawkes.  ^  Has  ai^hit  happ^ed  1 
Is  Viviana  safe  %  Speak,  man  !  do  not  keep  me  longer  in  sus- 
peiise  !' 

*  Alas  !'  rejoined  Chetham.    *  She  is  a  prisoner.' 

*  A  prisoner  T  ejaculated  Fawkes,  in  a  hoUow  voice.  <  Then  my 
forebodings  were  not  without  cause.' 

^  How  has  this  happened  ?*  cried  Catesby,  who  had  listened  to 
what  was  said  in  silent  wonder. 
Chetham  then  hastily  related  all  that  had  taken  place. 
^  I  know  not  what  has  become  of  her,'  he  said,  in  conclusion  ; 

*  but  I  have  heard  that  slie  was  taken  to  the  Star-^dnunber  by  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury, — ^for  he,  it  appears,  was  the  companion  of  Top- 
oliflfe, — and,  refusing  to  answer  the  interrogations  of  the  Connell, 
waa  conveyed  t«  the  TWor^  and  I  foar  sab|ee«sd  to  thrtortore.' 
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*  Tortured  ! '  ezdaimed  Fftwkes,  hMrror^ttrieken  ;  *  ViritM  tor* 

tared !   And  I  have  brought  her  to  this  !    Oh,  God  !    Oh,  God  I' 

^  It  is,  indeed,  an  agonising  reflection,'  replied  Humphrey  Chet- 
ham,  in  a  sombre  tone,  ^  and  enough  to  drire  you  to  deiqpair.  Her 
last  wishes,  expressed  only  in  looks,  for  she  did  not  dare  to  give 
utteranee  to  them,  were  that  I  should  warn  you  not  to  approach  the 
house  at  Lambeth,  yoor  enemies  being  eoneealed  within  it.  I  have 
BOW  fulfilled  them.  Farewell ! ' 
And  he  turned  to  depart. 

^StayP  [cried  Gatesby,  arresting  him.   ^Where  is  Father  Old- 
come  V 

^  I  know  not,'  replied  Humphrey  Chetham.  ^  As  I  have  told  yov, 
Viviana  by  some  means  contrived  his  escape.  I  have  seen  nothing 
of  him.' 

And,  harrying  away,  he  was  lost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 
^Is  this  a  troubled  dream,  or  dread  reality!'  cried  Fhwkes  to 
Catesby. 

*  I  fear  it  is  too  trve,'  returned  the  other,  in  a  voice  of  mach'emo-. 
tion.    '  Poor  Viviana !' 

*  Something  mast  be  done  to  set  her  free,'  cried  Fawkes.  *  I  wiM  * 
purchase  her  liberty  by  delivering  np  myself.' 

*  Your  oath — ^remember  your  oath !'  rejoined  Catesby.  *  You  may 
destroy  yourself,  but  not  your  associates.' 

*  Trae — ^true,'  replied  Fawkes,  distractedly — *  I  do  remember  it.  I 
am  sold  to  perdition.' 

'  Anger  not  Heaven  by  these  idle  lamentations — and  at  a  time,  too, 
when  all  is  so  prosperous/  rejoined  Catesby. 

*  What !'  cried  Fawkes,  fiercely,  ^  would  you  have  me  calm,  wheti 
she  who  called  me  father,  and  was  dear  to  me  as  a  child,  is  taken 
from  me  by  these  remorseless  butchers — subjected  to  their  terrible 
examinations — ^plunged  in  a  dismal  dungeon — and  stretched  upon 
the  rack — and  all  for  me— for  me  I  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  think 
upon  it !' 

*You  must  noi  think  upon  it,'  returned  Catesby — ^  at  least,  net 
here.  We  shall  be  observed.  Let  us  return  to  the  house ;  and 
perhap0>-*tboagh  I  scarcely  dare  indulge  the  hope — some  phdi  may 
be  devised  for  her  liberation.' 

With  this,  he  dragged  Fawkes,  who  was  almost  frenzied  with  an- 
guish, forcibly  along,  and  they  returned  to  the  house. 

Nothing  more  was  said  that  night.  Catesby  judged  it  prudent  to 
let  the  first  violence  of  his  friend's  emotions  expend  itself  before  he 
attempted  to  soothe  him ;  and  when  he  communicated  the  sad  event 
to  Garnet,  the  latter  strongly  approved  the  plan.  Garnet  was  greatly 
distressed  at  the  intelligence,  and  his  affliction  was  shared  by  the 
other  conspirators.  No  fears  were  entertained  by  any  of  Aem  tfiat 
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Viriaiia  would  reveal  aaght  of  the  piot,  bat  this  eircooMtance  only 
added  to  their  regrets. 

*  I  will  stake  my  life  for  her  constancy,'  said  Gatesby. 

'  And  so  will  I,'  returned  Garnet.  '  She  will  die  a  martyr  for  us.' 

He  then  proposed  that  they  should  pray  for  her  deliverance.  And 
all  instantly  assenting,  they  knelt  down,  while  Garnet  poured  forth 
the  most  earnest  supplications  to  the  Virgin  in  her  behalf. 

The  next  morning  Guy  Fawkes  set  forth,  and  ascertained  tha 
Hamphrey  Chetham's  statement  was  correct,  and  that  ViTiana  was 
indeed  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  He  repaired  thither,  and  tried  to 
ascertain  in  what  part  of  the  fortress  she  was  confined,  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  admittance  to  her.  But  as  he  could  obtain  no  informa- 
tion, and  his  inquiries  excited  suspicion,  he  was  compelled  to  return 
without  accomplishing  his  object. 

Crossing  Tower  Hill,  on  his  way  back,  he  turned  to  cast  a  glance 
at  the  stern  pile  he  had  just  quitted,  and  which  was  fraught  with 
the  most  fearful  interest  to  him,  when  he  perceived  Chetham  issue 
from  the  Bulwark  Gate.  He  would  have  made  up  to  him ;  but  the 
young  merchant,  who  had  evidently  seen  him,  though  he  looked 
sedulously  another  way,  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and  was 
quickly  lost  to  view.  Filled  with  the  gloomiest  thoughts,  Guy 
Fawkes  proceeded  to  Westminster,  where  he  arrived  without  further 
adventure  of  any  kind. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  day,  as  the  conspirators  were  con* 
ferring  together,  they  were  alarmed  by  a  knocking  at  the  outer  gate; 
and  sending  Bates  to  reconnoitre^  he  instantly  returned  with  the  in> 
telligence  that  it  was  Lord  Mounteagle.  At  the  mention  of  this 
name,  Tresham,  who  was  one  of  th^  party,  turned  pale  as  death,  and 
trembled  so  violently  that  he  could  scarcely  support  himself.  Hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  go  forth  on  that  day,  the  visit  of  Lord  Mount* 
eagle  at  this  juncture,  coupled  with  the  agitation  it  occasioned  him, 
seemed  to  proclaim  him  guilty  of  treachery  for  the  second  time. 

'  You  have  betrayed  us,  villain!'  cried  Catesby,  drawing  his  dag- 
ger ;  '  but  you  shall  not  escape.    I  will  poniard  you  on  the  spot.' 

*  As  you  hope  for  mercy,  do  not  strike  I'  cried  Tresham.  ^  On  my 
soul,  I  have  not  seen  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  know  not,  any  more 
than  yourselves,  what  brings  him  hither.  Put  it  to  the  proof.  Let 
him  come  in.  Conceal  yourselves,  and  you  will  hear  what  passes 
between  us.' 

'  Let  it  be  so,'  interposed  Fawkes.  *  I  will  step  within  this  closet, 
the  door  of  which  shall  remain  ajar.  From  it  I  can  watch  him  with* 
out  being  observed,  and  if  aught  occurs  to  confirm  our  suspicions^ 
he  dies.' 

'  Bates  shall  station  himself  in  the  passage,  and  stab  him  if  he  at* 
tempts  to  fly,'  added  Catesby.   Tour  sword,  sir.' 
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*  It  is  here/  replied  TreshuQQ,  deliveving  it  to  dttesby^rwhohmded 
it  to  Bates.    '  Are  you  satisfied  V 

*  Is  Lord  Mounteagle  alone  V  inquired  Catesby,  without  noticing 
the  question. 

'  He  appears  to  be  so/  replied  Bates, 

*  Admit  him,  then,'  rejoined  Catesby. 

Entering  the  closet  with  Eeyes,  he  was  followed  by  Fawkes, 
who  drew  his  dagger,  and  kept  the  door  slightly  ajar,  while  Garnet 
and  the  rest  retired  to  other  hiding-places.  A  few  momenta  aftei^ 
wards,  Bates  returned  with  Lord  Mounteagle,  and,  having  ushered 
him  into  the  room,  took  his  station  in  the  passage,  as  directed  by 
Catesby.  The  room  was  very  dark,  the  shutters  being  closed,  and 
light  only  finding  its  way  through  the  chinks  in  them ;  and  it  ap- 
peared totally  so  to  Lord  Mounteagle,  who,  groping  his  way,  stumbled 
forward,  and  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  some  alarm, 

'  Where  am  1 1   Where  is  Mr.  Tresham  V 

*  I  am  here,'  replied  Tresham,  advancing  towards  him.  '  How 
did  your  lordship  find  me  out  V  he  added,  after  the  customary  salu- 
tations were  exchanged. 

'  My  servant  saw  you  enter  this  house,'  replied  Mounteagle, '  and^ 
knowing  I  was  anxious  to  see  you,  waited  for  some  hours  without,  in 
the  expectation  of  your  coming  forth.  But  as  this  did  not  occur, 
he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  me  on  his  return,  and  I  immedi* 
ately  came  in  quest  of  you.  When  I  knocked  at  the  gate,  I  scarcely 
knew  what  to  think  of  the  place,  and  began  to  fear  you  must  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  cut-throats ;  and,  now  that  I  have  gained 
admittance,  my  wonder — and  I  may  add  my  uneasiness — is  not  di- 
minished.   Why  do  you  hide  yourself  in  this  wretched  place  V 

<  Be  seated,'  replied  Tresham^  placing  a  chair  for  Lord  Mount* 
eagle,  with  its  back  to  the  closet,  while  he  took  one  opposite  him^ 
and  near  a  table,  on  which  some  papers  were  laid.  '  Your  lordship 
may  remember,'  he  continued,  scarcely  knowing  what  answer  to 
make  to  the  question,  *  that  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago,  to  say  • 
that  a  conspiracy  was  hatching  among  certain  of  our  party  against 
the  state.' 

^  I  have  reason  to  remember  it,'  replied  Mounteagle.  *  The  letter 
was  laid  before  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  inquiries  instituted  in  con* 
sequence.  But,  owing  to  your  disappearance,  nothing  could  be 
elicited.    What  plot  had  you  discovered  V 

At  this  moment,  Tresham,  who  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  closeti 
perceived  the  door  noiselessly  open,  and  behind  it  the  figure  of  Guy 
Fawkes,  with  the  dagger  in  his  hand. 

'  I  was  misinformed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  plot^'  he  stammered* 

'  Was  it  against  the  King's  life  ?*  demanded  Mounteagle. 

*  No,'  rejoined  Tresham ;  '  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  it  was  an  itt«iir« 
rection.' 
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*  Indeed !'  exctaimed  MouDteagle,  sceptically.  *  My  infonnatioii^ 
then,  differed  from  yours.    Who  were  the  parties  you  suspected  V 

*  As  I  wongfully  suspected  them,^  replied  Tresham,  evasivelyf 
'  your  lordship  must  excuse  my  nkming  them.' 

*  Was  Catesby— or  Winter — or  Wright— or  Rookwood — or  Sir 
Ererard  Digby  concerned  in  it  V  demanded  Moanteagle. 

*  Not  one  of  them,'  asseverated  Tre^am. 

^  They  are  the  persons  I  suspect,'  replied  Mouateagle ;  ^  and  they 
are  suspected  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  But  you  hare  not  told  me 
what  you  are  doing  in  this  strange  habitation.  Are  you  ferreting 
out  a  plot,  or  contriring  one  V 

*  Both,'  replied  Treshann. 

*  How  Y  cried  Mounteagle. 

^  I  am  plotting  for  myself,  and  counterplotting  the  designs  of 
others,'  replied  Tresham,  mysteriously. 

^  Is  this  place,  then,  the  rendezrous  of  a  band  of  conspirators  V 
asked  Moonieagle,  uneasily. 

Tresham  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

^  Who  are  they  V  continued  Mounteagle.  '  There  is  no  need  fs( 
concealment  with  me/ 

As  this  was  said,  Tresham  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  that  Guy 
Fawkes  had  stepped  silently  forward,  and  placed  himself  b^und 
Mounteagle's  chair.  His  hand  grasped  his  dagger,  and  his  gaze 
never  moved  from  the  object  of  his  suspicion. 

'  Who  are  they  V  repeated  Mounteagle.  '  Is  Quy  Fawkes  one  of 
timn.' 

'  Assuredly  not,'  replied  Tresham.  *  Why  should  you  nanM  \am  \ 
I  never  mentioned  him  to  your  lordship.' 

^  I  think  you  did,'  replied  Moanteagle.  '  Bat  I  am  certain  70a 
spoke  of  Gatesby.' 

And  Tresham*  8  regards  in  voluntarily  wandered  to  the  closet,  when 
he  beheld  the  stem  glance  of  the  person  alluded  to  fixed  upon  him. 

'  You  have  heard  of  Viviana  Radclife's  imprisonment,  I  suppose  V 
pursued  Moanteagle,  unconscious  of  what  was  passing. 

'  I  have,'  replied  Tresham. 

^  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  expected  he  would  be  aUe  to  wring  all 
from  her,  but  be  has  failed,'  observed  Mounteagle. 
^  I  am  glad  of  it,'  replied  Tresham. 

'  I  thought  you  were  disposed  to  serve  him  V  remarked  Mount- 
eagle. 

^  So  I  am,'  replied  Tresham.  '  But,  if  secrets  are  to  be  revealed, 
I  had  rather  be  the  bearer  of  them  than  any  one  else.  I  am  sorry 
for  Viviina.' 

*  I  could  procure  her  liberation,  if  I  chose,'  observed  Mounteagle. 

*  Say  you  so  V  cried  Fawkes,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder ;  *  then 
you  stir  not  hence  till  yon  have  procured  it !' 
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OR)  PEREGRINATIONS  WITH  UNCLE  TIM  AND  KR.  B08KT,  OF 
LITTLE  BRITAIN,  DRTSALTER. 

BT  GEORGE  DANIEL. 

*  Doit  tbou  think  becaoM  thou  art  yirtoons  there  shall  be  no  more  cakee  and 

mlo  7'-^HAK8rBAaK. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Oenias  of  Mirth  never  hit  upon  a  happier  subject  than  the 
humours  of  Cockneyland.  *•  Man  made  the  town  and  a  pretty 
sample  it  is  of  the  maker !  Behind  or  before  the  counter,  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  man  of  business  or  the  beau,  the  Cockney  is  the 
same  whimsical  original,  bafflmg  imitation,  and  keeping  description 
in  full  cry.  See  him  sally  forth  on  a  fine  Sunday  to  inhale  his 
weekly  mouthful  of  fresh  air,'*  the  world  all  before  him,  where  to 
choose  occupying  his  meditations,  till  he  finds  himself  elevated  on 
Highgate  Hill  or  Hampstead  Heath.  From  those  magnificent  sum- 
mits he  beholds  in  panorama,  woods,  valleys,  lofty  trees,  and  stately 
turrets,  not  forgetting  that  glorious  cupola  dedicated  to  the  metro* 
politan  saint,  which  points  out  the  locality  where,  six  days  out  of  the 
seven,  his  orisons  are  paid  to  a  deity  not  contemplated  by  the  apostle. 
He  lays  himself  out  for  enjoyment,  and  seeks  good  entertainment 
for  man  and  (if  mounted,  or  in  his  cruelty-van)  for  horse.  Having 
taken  possession  of  a  window  that  commands  the  best  prospect,  the 
waiter  is  summoned,  the  larder  called  over,  the  ceremony  of  lunch 
commenced  and  with  that  habitual  foresight  which  marks  his  cha- 
Tacter,  the  all-important  meal  that  is  to  follow  duly  catered  for. 
The  interval  for  rural  adventure  arrives ;  he  takes  a  stroll ;  if  a  culler 
of  simples,  the  modest  heath-bell  and  the  violet  turn  up  their  dark 
blue  eyes  to  him  ;  if  an  intermediate  wilderness  tempt  him,  he  will 
find  blackberries  enough  (as  FalstafiT's  men  did  linen  /)  on  every 
hedge.  Dinner  served  up,  and  to  his  mind,  he  warms  and  waxes 
cosey,  jokes  with  the  waiter,  talks  anything,  and  to  anybody, 

*  Drinke  a  glasi 
To  his  favoarite  lass  !* 

pleased  with  himself  and  willing  to  please.  If  his  phraseology  pro* 
voke  a  laugh,  he  puts  it  to  the  account  of  his  smart  sayings,  and  is 
loudest  in  the  chorus ;  for  when  the  ball  of  ridicule  is  flying  about, 
he  ups  with  his  racket  and  strikes  it  off  to  his  neighbour. 

He  is  the  worst  mortal  in  the  world  to  be  put  out  of  bis  way.  The 
slightest  inconvenience,  the  most  trifling  departure  from  hts  wonted 
habits,  he  magnifies  into  a  serious  evil.  His  welLstoeked  larder  and 
cheerful  fireside  are  ever  present  to  his  view:  beef  and  padditfghave 
taken  fast  hold  of  him ;  and,  in  default  of  these,  his  spirits  flag ;  he 
is  hipped  and  melancholy.  Foreign  travel  exhibits  him  in  his  natu- 
•  ral  light ;  his  peculiarities  break  forth  with  whimsical  eflfect,  and, 
though  not  always  the  most  amiable,  are  nevertheless  entertaining. 
He  longs  to  see  the  world ;  and  having  with  due  ceremony  arranged 


*  Moorfields,  Pimlico  Path,  and  the  Exchange,  were  the  ftahioaable  panuleaof  the 
oitisene  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth  and  Jamee  I. 
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liit  wardrobe,  pat  hit  money  in  his  puree,  and  procored  hie  paeifert  ta 
■trange  knde,  he  sets  forward,  buttoned  np  in  his  native  conseqaenee, 
to  the  capital  of  the  grand  monarque,  to  rattle  dice,  and  drink  cham- 
pagne, nis  expectations  are  not  the  most  reasonable.  Without 
considering  the  different  manners  and  customs  of  foreign  parts,  hm 
bends  to  nobody,  yet  takes  it  as  an  affront  if  everybody  bend  not  to 
bim  !  His  baggaM  is  subjected  to  rigorous  search.  The  infernal 
parlez'vous  ! — notning  like  this  ever  happens  in  Old  England !  His 
passport  is  inspected,  and  his  person  identified.  The  inquisitors ! — 
to  take  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  man,  his  comjdexion  and  caUing ! 
The  barriers  are  closed,  and  he  must  bivouac  the  live-long  night. 
Monstrous  tyranny !  Every  rogue  enjoys  free  ingress  and  egress  m 
a  land  of  liberty !  He  calls  for  the  bill  of  fare,  the  '  carUj'  and  in 
his  selection  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse  !  Of  course  there  ia  a 
horrible  conspiracy  to  poison  him  I  The  wines,  too,  are  sophisticate 
ed.  The  champagne  is  gooseberry ;  the  Burgundy,  Pontac;  and 
the  vin  ordinaire  neither  bettor  nor  worse  than  a  dose  of  ^  Braith- 
wait's  Intermediate.'  The  houses  are  dirty  and  dark ;  the  streeta 
muddv  and  ffav ;  the  madames  and  mademoiselles  pretty  well,  I 
thank  e;  and  the  Mounseers  a  pack  of  chattering  moontebanka, 
stock  over  with  little  bits  of  red  riband,  and  blinded  with  snuff  and 
uriiiskers !  Even  the  air  is  too  thin :  he  misses  his  London  smoke ! 
And  but  one  drunken  dog  has  he  encountered  (and  he  was  his  coun- 
tryman t)  to  brine  to  fond  remembrance  the  land  we  live  in !  What 
wonder,  then,  if  he  sigh  for  luxurious  bachelorship  in  a  Brighton 
boarding-house  9    Beds  made,  dinner  provided,  the  cook  scolded  by 

troxy,  and  all  the  agreeable  et-ceteras  incidental  to  good  living  set 
efore  him,  without  the  annoyance  of  idle  servants,  and  the  trouble 
of  ordering,  leaving  him  to  the  delightful  abandonment  of  every  care^ 
save  that  of  feasting  and  pleasure-taking !  With  moderate  gastrono- 
mioal  and  soporific  powers,  he  may  manage  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
out  three  guineas  a* week ;  for  the  sea  is  a  rare  provocative  to  feed* 
ing  and  repose*  Besides,  a  Brighton  boarding-house  is  a  change 
both  of  air  and  condition  j  bachelors  become  Benedicks,  and  widowe 
wives,  for  three  guineas  a  week,  more  or  less !  It  furnishes  an  ex* 
tensive  assortment  of  acquaintance,  such  as  nowhere  else  can  be 
found  domiciled  under  the  same  roof.  Each  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  himself  and  herself  agreeable.  Pride,  mauvaise  konUy  modeety, 
that  keep  people  apart  in  general  society,  all  give  way.  The  in- 
mates are  like  one  family  ^  and  when  they  break  up  for  the  season, 
'tis  often  in  pairs  I 

*  Uncle  Timothy  to  a  T!  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  he  must  have  aat 
to  you  for  the  portrait.  If  you  unbutton  his  native  consequence  a 
little,  and  throw  a  jocular  light  over  his  whim-whams  and  caprices, 
the  likeness  would  be  perfect.' 

This  was  addressed  to  us  by  a  lively,  well-to-do-in.the-world- 
lookinpr  little  gentleman,  marvellously  buckish  and  bonhommie^  who 
lolled  m  an  arm-chair  opposite  to  an  adjoining  window,  taking  things  . 
in  an  easy  pick-tooth  way,  and  coquetting  vrith  a  pint  of  old  port. 

*  The  picture,  sir,  that  you  are  pleased  to  identify  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual, but  a  species, — a  slight  off-hand  sketch,  taken  from  general 
observation.' 

< Indeed!    That's  odd.' 
'Even  BO.' 
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^Nerer  knew  UhcIb  Tim  was  like  all  the  world.  Would,  for  all 
the  world's  sake,  that  all  the  world  were  like  Uncle  Tim  !' 

*  A  i^orthy  character.' 

'  Sir,  he  holds  io  his  heart  all  the  four  honours,  Truth,  Honestjr^ 
Affection,  and  Benerolence,  in  the  great  ^me  of  humanity,  and 
plays  not  for  lucre,  but  love !  I  fear  you  thmk  me  strangely  fami* 
liar, — impertinent  too,  perhaps.  But  that  portrait,  so  graphical  and 
complete,  was  a  spell  as  powerful  as  Odin's  to  break  silence.  Be* 
aides,  I  detest  your  exclasives, — sentimentalising!  soliloquising! — 
Their  shirt-collars,  affectedly  turned  down,  put  my  choler  up !  Give 
me  the  human  face  divine,  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  the  full  tide  of 
human  existence.' 

The  little  gentleman  translated  the  '  full  tide'  into  a  full  glass  to 
our  good  health  and  better  accjuaintance,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
his  chair  nearer,  and  presentmg  a  handsomely  embossed  card,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  in  delicate  Italian  calligraphy,  '  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bosky,  Dry-salter,  Little  Britain.'  Drysalter, — he  looked  like  a 
thirsty  soul ! 

*  Pleasant  prospect  from  this  window;  you  may  count  every 
steeple  in  London.  There's  the  *^tall  bully," — how  gloriously  his 
ffaming  top-knot  glistens  in  the  setting  sun !  Wouldn't  give  a  fig 
for  the  best  view  in  the  world,  if  it  didn't  take  in  the  dome  of  St. 
PaiU's ;  Beshrew  the  Vandal  architect  that  cut  down  those  beauti* 
ful  elms — 

*  The  ro^e  the  srallows  as  his  fate  foresees, 
And  bean  the  like  antipathy  to  trees/— 

and  run  up  the  wigwam  pavilions,  the  Tom-foolery  baby-house% 
the  ran  mad,  shabby-genteel,  1-would-if-I-could-but-I-can't  cottages 
omie^ortUe  t — homey  ! — the  cows  popping  in  their  heads  at  the 
parlour  windows,  frightening  the  portly  proprietors  from  their  pro* 
priety  and  port !' 

It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Bosky  was  not  to  be  so  frightened ;  for  he 
drew  another  draught  on  his  pint  decanter,  though  sitting  beneath 
the  umbrage  of  a  huge  pair  of  antlers  that  were  fixed  against  the 
wall,  under  which  innumerable  Johnny  Newcomes  had  b^n  sworn, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  at  the  Horns  at  Highgate.  It  was 
equally  clear,  too,  that  Mr.  Bosky  himself  miffht  have  sat  for  the 
portrait  that  he  had  so  kindly  appropriated  to  Uncle  Timothy. 

A  fine  manly  voice  without  was  heard  to  troll  with  joyous  me- 
lody,— 

*  The  lark,  that  tirra-lirra  chants, — 

With  he  J !  with  hey  *.  the  thrash  and  the  jaj, — 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  atmts. 
While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay.*  ' 

*  Uncle  Tim!  Uncle  Tim  I'  shouted  the  mercurial  little  Dry- 
salter,  and  up  he  started  as  if  he  had  been  galvanised,  scampered 
out  of  the  room,  made  but  one  leap  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the 
bottom,  descended  d  la  plomb^  was  up  again  before  we  had  recovered 
from  our  surprise,  and  introduced  a  middle-aged,  rosy-faced  gentle- 
man, '  more  fat  than  bard  beseems,'  with  a  perforating  eye,  and  a 
roost  satirical  nose.  '  Uncle  Timothy,  gentlemen, — God  bless  him !' 
grasping  his  hand  with  a  fervent  shake.   ^  A  friend  or  two,  (if  I 
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mmj  preflame  to  eall  tbem  so,)  Uncle  Timothy,  that  I  have  fallen  in 

with  most  unexpectedly  and  agreeably.' 

There  is  a  certain  '  I  no  no^  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell,'  feeling,  and 
an  '  I  dOy  that  have  rarely  deceived  us.  With  the  latter,  the  satiri. 
eal*no8ed  gentleman  inspired  us  at  first  sight.  There  was  the  ha- 
morist,  with  a  dash  of  the  antiquary,  heightened  with  a  legible  ex- 
pression that  nature  sometimes  stamps  on  her  higher  order  of  inteL 
ugences.  What  a  companion,  we  thought,  for  *  Round  about  our 
coal  fire'  on  a  winter's  evening,  or  'Under  the  green-wood  tree'  on 
a  summer's  dav ! 

We  were  all  soon  very  good  company ;  and  half  a  dozen  tee-total* 
lers,  who  had  called  for  a  pint  of  ale  and  six  glasses,  having  diaeuased 
their  long  division  and  departed,  we  had  the  room  to  oarselvea. 

*Know  you.  Uncle  Timothy,'  cried  Mr.  Bosky,  with  a  serio- 
eomic  air,  '  that  the  law  against  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars  is  in 
full  force,  seeing  that  you  carol  in  broad  daylight,  and  on  the  King's 
highway,  a  looseeatch  appertaining  to  one  of  the  most  ragged  uid 
graceless  of  their  fraternity  V 

*  Beggars !  varlet  ]  I  beg  nothing  of  thee  but  silence,  which  n 
gold,  if  speech  be  silver.*  Is  there  auffht  unseemly  in  my  henting 
the  stile  with  the  merry  Autolycusi  Vagabonds,  quotha !  The  or- 
der  is  both  ancient  and  honourable.  Collect  they  not  tribute  for  the 
trawn  7  Take  heed,  Benjamin,  lest  thine  be  scored  on  >  Are  they 
not  solicitors  as  old  as  Adam  V 

*  And  thieves  too,  from  Mercury  downwards^  Uncle  Timothy.' 
'Conveyancers,  sirrah!  sworn  under  the  Horns  never  to  beg 

when  they  can  steal.  Better  lose  my  purse  than  my  patience.  Thoa, 
scapegrace  !  robbest  me  of  my  patience,  and  beggest  naught  hot  the 
question.' 

'  Were  not  the  beggars  once  a  jovial  crew,  sir  V  addressing  our- 
selves to  the  middle-aged  gentleman  with  the  satirical  nose. 
'  Right  merry  I  Gentlemen — 

*  Sweeter  than  hooey 
It  other  men's  money  ! 

*  The  joys  of  to-day  were  never  marred  by  the  cares  of  to.morrovr  ; 
for  to-morrow  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself ;  and  its  sun  seldom 
went  down  upon  disappointment.    The  beggar,f  though  his  pockets 

 *  

*  A  precept  of  the  Koimn. 

t  <  Cut  oar  nabe  and  cares  away,^ 
This  is  Beffffars'  Holiday ; 
In  the  world  look  out  and  see 
Who's  so  happy  a  king  as  he  7 
At  the  crownmg  of  oar  king, 
Thas  we  ever  dance  and  sing. 
Where's  the  nation  lives  so  mm 
And  so  roeny  as  do  we  ? 
Be  it  peace,  or  be  it  war. 
Here  at  liberty  we  are. 
Hang  all  Harmanbecks !  we  cry, 
And  the  Caffinquiers,  too,  by. 
We  enjoy  our  ease  and  rest. 
To  the  ields  we  are  not  pressed ; 
When  the  subsidy's  increased, 
We  are  not  a  penny  cest ; 
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be  BO  low,  that  you  might  dance  a  jig  in  one  of  them  without  break- 
ing your  shins  against  a  halfpenny ;  while  from  the  other  yon  might 
be  puzzled  to  extract  as  much  coin  as  would  pay  turnpike  for  a 
walking-stick,  singa  with  a  light  heart ;  his  fingers,  no  less  light  I 
playing  administrator  to  the  farmer's  poultry,  and  the  good  house- 
wife's sheets,  that  whiten  erery  hedge !  Mendicity  is  a  monarchy ; 
it  is  governed  by  peculiar  laws,  and  has  a  languoge  of  its  own* 
Reform  has  waged  war  to  the  knife  with  it.  The  soap  eaier^  whose 
ingenious  calling  was  practised  in  the  streets  of  London  as  far  back 
as  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  is  admonished  to  apply 
the  raw  material  of  his  trade  to  an  exterior  use  and  the  tatterde* 
malions  of  the  Beggars'  Opera  no  longer  enjoy  the  privileges  that 
belonged  to  their  ancestors  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  Barbican, 
Tummill-street,  and  Houndsditch,  rang  with  their  nocturnal  orgies ; 
and  where  not  unfrequently  ' an  alderman  hun^  in  chains'  gratified 
their  delicate  appetites ;  as,  in  more  recent  times,  the  happy,  but 
bygone  days  of  Dusty  Bob  and  Billy  Waters.f  The  well-known 
mendicants  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  Waithman's  crossing,  and 
Parliament-street,  have,  by  a  sweeping  act  of  the  legislature,  been 
compelled  to  brush ;  their  brooms  are  laid  up  in  ordinary,  to  make 


Hor  are  wo  called  into  town 
To  be  troubled  with  a  gown ; 
Nor  will  any  go  to  law 
With  a  beggar  for  a  straw. 
All  which  happiness  he  brags 
He  duth owe  unto  bis  rags !' 

Of  all  the  mad  rascals  that  belong  to  this  fraternity,  the  Abraham-Man  is  the  most 
fantastic.  He  eaUs  himself  bv  the  name  of  Poor  Tom,  and  coming  near  to  any  one, 
cries  out,  *  Poor  Tjom'B  a.cold !  *  Some  are  exceedinglpr  merry,  and  do  nothing  but 
sing  songs,  fashioned  oat  ol  their  oWn  brains ;  some  wilt  dance ;  others  will  do  no- 
thing but  langb,  or  weep  ;  others  are  dogged,  and  so  sullen,  both  in  look  and  speech, 
that,  spying  but  small  company  hi  a  house,  they  boldly  enter,  compelling  the  ser- 
yants.  through  fear,  to  give  them  what  they  demand,  which  is  commonly  something 
that  will  yield  ready  money.  The  *  Upright  Man,*  (who,  in  ancient  times,  was, 
after  Uie  king  and  *  those  o'  the  blood,'  next  in  digni^,)  is  not  a  more  terrible  enaipj 
to  the  farmer's  poultry  than  is  Poor  Tom. 

How  finely  has  Shakspeare  spiritaalized  this  strange  character  in  the  part  of  Ed- 
gar, in  King  Lear ! 

*  Like  the  Dutchman,  who,  being  desired  to  rub  his  rheumatic  limb  with  brandyt 
impnived  upon  the  prescription.   *  I  desh  better  as  dat,'  roared  Mynheer,  *  I  drinCf 
prandy,  and  den  I  rubs  mine  leg  wit  de  pottle ! ' 

t  *  The  Sons  of  Garew 

Made  a  mighty  ado — 
The  news  was  a  terrible  damper ; 

The  blind,  in  their  fH^rht, 

Soon  recovered  their  sight. 
And  the  lame  thought  it  prudent  to  scamper. 
They  summoned  the  nobs  of  tbeir  natkm, 
St.  Giles's  was  all  consternation ! 

The  street  they  omH  Dyott 

Portended  a  riot. 
Belligerents  all  botheratkm ! 

Mendicity  Bill, 

Who,  for  prowess  and  skill. 
Was  dubbed  the  bold  Ajax  of  Drary,  ' 

With  a  whisUe  and  stride 

Flung  his  fiddle  aside, 
And  his  my-«eraper  ooeked  In  a  fury ! 
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rods  for  their  backs,  till  the  very  Btones  they  once  swept  are  readjr 
to  rise  and  mutiny.  Well  might  Epicurus  say,  PoTerty,  when 
cheerful,  ceases  to  be  poverty." ' 

'  Suppose,  gentlemen,  as  the  day  is  closing  in,  we  each  of  as  take 
our  wallet  and  staff,  trudge  forth,  and  levy  contribution !  I  am  in  a 
true  valiant  humour  to  cry  ''Stand!"  to  a  too-powerfully  refreshed 
citizen  of  light  weight  and  heavy  purse.'  And  Mr.  Bosky  suited 
the  action  to  the  word. 

*  Sit  down,  soul  of  a  grasshopper !  The  very  ghost  of  his  wife's 
tweezers  would  snuff  out  thy  small  courage  !  Thou  hast  slandered 
the  beggar's  venerable  craft,  and,  like  greater  rogues,  shalt  be  con- 
demned to  live  by  thine  own !    Thou  "  gibier  de  potence  P'    Thou  a 

[trigger  1  Why,  thou  art  only  a  simple  prig,  turned  out  by  thy  tai- 
or  I  Steal,  if  thou  canst,  into  our  good  graces ;  redeem  thy  turpi- 
tude by  emulating  at  least  one  part  of  the  beggars'  calling,  ballad 
singing.   Manifest  thy  deep  contrition  by  a  song !' 

'  A  bargain.  Uncle  Timothy.  If  thou  wilt  rake  from  a  sly  comer 
of  that  old  curiosity  shop,  thy  brain,  some  ludicrous  pageant  of  the 
ancient  brethren  of  Bull-Featners-Hall.  What  place  more  fitting  for 
such  pleasant  chronicle,  than  the  Horns  at  Highgate  V 

This  proposal,  which  received  our  cordial  approbation,  beinf 
assented  to  by  the  middle-aged  gentleman,  Mr.  Bosky  '  rosined^ 
(swallowed  a  bumper,)  and  sounded  a  very  musical  fiourish,  as  a 
prdudio, 

*  But,  gentlemen,  you  have  not  said  what  I  shall  sing.' 
'  Beggars^  Mr.  Bosky,  must  not  be  choosers !' 
Uncle  Timothy  smiled  at  the  allusion. 

*  Something  heroic  1 

Wonderful  Goieral  Wolfe, 

Uncommon  brave ;  particlar ! 
Swam  over  the  Persian  Gulf, 

And  climb'd  rocks  perpendblar ! 

'  Sentimental  and  tender  1 

The  mealy  potato  it  ^ws 
In  your  garden,"  Miss  Maddison  cries ; 
So  1  cannot  walk  there,  for  I  knows, 
Like  love— that  potatoes  have  eyes  !  " ' 

*  No  buffoonery,  if  you  please,  Benjamin  Bosky,*  cried  Uncle 
Tim. 

'  Or  furiously  funny — eh  V 

'  My  good  friends,'  sighed  the  middle-aged  gentleman,  '  this  un- 
happy nephew  of  mine  hath  as  many  ballads  in  his  budget  as  San- 


*  While  a  drop's  to  be  had  to  get  qaeer^, 
rU  ne'er  go  a  begging  for  beer-a : 
Oar  ducks  and  green  peas 
Shall  the  constable  seize— 
Our  sherry,  our  port,  and  Madeira  V* 
*         *  *  • 

Bot  Law  the  bold  heroes  did  floor.  O ! 

On  dainty  fine  morsds  no  more,  O ! 
They  merrily  sup : 
Dusty  Bob's  doubled  i^ 

Poor  Bill's  occupation  is  <^9r,\0 ! ' 
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eho  Panra  had  proTerbs  in  his  belly.  And  yet— but  he  seems  de- 
termiDed  to  break  my  heart/ 

Mr.  Bosky  appeared  much  more  bent  upon  cruelly  cracking  Uncle 
Timothy's  sides. 

*  Now  I  bethink  me  of  a  ditty  of  true  love,  full  of  mirth  and  pas* 
time.'  And  Mr.  Bosky  began,  in  a.droU  falsetto,  and  with  mock 
gravity. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  PIGTAILS. 

'  When  I  heard  she  was  married,  thinks  I  to  myselC 
I'm  now  an  old  bachelor  laid  on  the  shelf ; 
The  last  of  the  Pigtails  that  smoked  at  the  Sun, 
My  Dora  has  done  me,  and  I  am  undone ! 
I  called  at  her  lodgings  in  Dean  Street,  Soho ; 
My  lore's  gone  for  ever  !  alas !  she's  no  go. 
A  nip  of  prime  Burton  shall  warm  my  cold  Mood, 
Since  all  my  enjoyments  are  nipped  in  the  bud. 
The  picture  of  famine,  my  frame  half  reduced ; 
I  can't  eat  a  quarter  the  Tittles  I  used ! 

0  dear !  what  can  ail  me  ?   I  once  was  so  hale~ 
When  my  head's  under  ground  let  this  verse  tell  my  tale. 

1  souffht  the  Old  Bailey,  despairing  and  lank, 
To  t&e  my  last  cut  of*^  boilea  buttock  and  flank, 
To  sniff  my  last  sniff  in  those  savoury  scenes. 
And  sigh  my  last  sigh  over  carrots  and  greens ! 

'  A  pot  of  mild  porter,  and  take  off  the  chill.' 
A  damsel  came  smirking,  in  curls,  cap,  and  frilL 
I  started !  she  screamed !  'twas  my  Dora !  off  flew 
Flank,  buttock,  greens,  carrots,  and  peas-pudding  too ! 
*  Yes,  I  am  vour  true  love !'  she  curtseyed  and  said, 
'  At  home  I'm  a  widow,  but  here  I'm  a  maid ! 
My  spouse  kicked  the  bucket  last  Sunday  at  Leeds, 
And  left  me,  a  rose-bud,  all  covered  with  weeds.* 
'  For  all  your  fine  speeches,  a  widow,  in  fine. 
Is  an  article,  madam,  I  mean  to  decline ! 
Though  wedlock 's  a  bolus  to  physic  and  firight, 
A  black  draught— a  widow !  would  finish  me  quite.* 

Mr.  Bosky  accompanied  his  song  with  sundry  knowing  nods  and 
significant  winks,  that  seemed  to  imply  some  similitude  between  the 
*  last  of  the  pigtails'  and  uncle  Timothy.  In  vain  did  the  middle- 
aged  gentleman  contract  his  brows,  purse  his  mouth,  bite  his  lips, 
and  do  his  very  best  to  muster  up  an  exceedingly  grave  face ;  in  his 
fiercest  endeavours  he  looked  but  ludicrously  grim ;  and  it  needed 
no  vast  depth  of  comprehension  to  discover  that  while  he  frowned 
with  all  his  might  at  the  mischievons  little  drysaltei,  he  loved  him 
dearly. 

*  A  vile  stave !  Commend  me  to    fonde  Elderton,^*  and  the  whole 

•The  following  18  a  defteription  of  Elderton  by  a  eontemporavy  writer  in 
See  *  Reporte  of  ttie  Death  and  Martyrdome  of  M.  Campion,  Jemnt,  &e.' 


(  Fonde  Elderton  call  in  thy  foolish  rhime. 

Thy  soarill  balatee  are  too  bad  to  sell. 

Let  jffeod  men  rest,  and  mend  thy  self  in  time, 

Coniesse  in  prose  thou  hast  not  meetred  well ; 

Or  if  thv  folly  cannot  chaw  but  fsyne 

Write  dbhonse  toys,  blaspheme  not  ia  thj  vain.' 
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troop  of    metre  balltd-mongert"  that  sleep  amoBg  thm  dvU  of  «b- 

cicDt  days;  but  save  me  from  that  dolefal  doggrel  of  which,  I 
shrewdly  suspect,  thou,  Benjamin  Bosky,  art  the  perpetrator.  It 
smells  woundily  of  thy  peculiar  locality,*  and  might  have  befringed 


of  thy  native  Little  Britain,  and  divide  the  crown  with  Thogoaa 
Delony,  of  huckster-fame !  Jack  of  Newbury,  the  Gentle  GnJt, 
garlands,  strange  histories,  penny  merriments. 


And  may  serve  for  thine,  Benjamin ;  for  in  poetical  matters  thoa  ' 
hast  the  maw  of  a  kite,  and  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich.* 
^  A  sprat  to  catch  a  herring !' 
'A  tittlebat !  thou  triton  of  the  minnows  I' 
'  But  the  BuU-Feather !    Uncle  Timothy,  the  Bull  Feather 


Let  me  refresh  thy  memory.    Once  upon  a  time—' 

<  Peacet  babbler  !    If  I  must  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  it  shall 

be  without  thy  jockeyship.    I  will  not  ride  double.    'Tis  an  idle 

tale,  gentlemen  ;  but  there  are  charms  in  association  that  may  ren* 

der  it  interesting.' 
Uncle  Tim  here  gave  token  of  immediate  revelation ;  he  regaled 

with  the  aroma  of  a  fragrant  pinch  his  satirical  nose,  and  began 

"a  mirthful  paobant  of  thb  bull-fbathers  to  thb  borks  at 

HI6HGATB. 

'  The  ancient  brethren  of  Bull-Feathers-Hall  were  a  club  of  warm 
citizens ;  rich  fellows  enough !  fellows  that  have  had  losses,  with 
everything  handsome  about  them."  Their  jplRce  of  rendezvous  was 
the  Chequer- Yard  in  Whitechapel,  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
at  seven  o'clock.  The  intent  of  their  meeting  was  to  solace  them- 
selves with  harmless  merriment,  and  promote  good  fellowshipf 
among  neighbours.  The  president,  arrayed  in  his  crimson  satin 
gown,  with  his  cap  furred,  and  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  antlers,  and 
seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  beneath  a  canopy,  commanded  (by  the 
crier  of  the  court)  every  member  to  be  covered ;  and  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye  their  horns  were  exalted.    On  a  velvet  cushion  bc- 


*The  King,  in  Little  Britain;  the  Three  Bibles,  and  the  Black  Boy,  on  Old 
London  Bridge ;  and  the  Golden  Ball  in  Pye  Corner,  were  famous  book  reposifiK 
rftt  in  anoiem  tines.  There  dwelt  some  of  the  priaoipal  booksdlers,  OTt  as  tJiey 
were  then  eaUed,  <  stationers." 

t  How  f09d  fellowshio  had  declined  a  contory  before  this  will  be  seen  bj  the  fal- 
lowing extract  from  a  black-letter  ballad,  intituled,  'A  balade  deolanring  bow  nay- 
bonrfaed  lona,  and  trew  dealyng  is  gone.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Richard  Laot.** 
(Circa  1560.) 


*  Where  shall  one  fynde  a  man  to  tmst* 
Aiwaye  to  stande  in  tyme  of  ne^de ; 
Thee  most  parte  now,  they  are  rnijusi, 
Fayre  m  wordes,  but  fiJse  in  deedet 
Neybourhed,  nor  lone  is  noii0» 
True  dealyng  now  is  fled  and  gone.' 


the  walls  of  Bedlsm  and  Soho. 


**  And  such  small  deer. 
Had  been  7om*«  food  for  many  a  year,' 


*  Must  not  be  forgotten 
UntU  the  world's  rotten.*' 
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fore  him  lay  the  comuted  sceptre  and  sword.  The  brethren  drank 
out  of  horn-caps,  and  made  oath  upon  a  book  of  statutes  bound  in 
hor;n.  Their  revenues  were  derived  from  a  toll  upon  all  the  gravel 
carried  up  High^te  Hill  and  Hornsey.  Cow-lane ;  and  beyond 
sea,  Crook-horn  ;  Leg-horn  5  and  Ox-mantown  paying  .them  yearly 
tribute!  On  Monday,  the  2d  May,  1664,  a  deputation  of  the 
fraternity  met  at  Busby's  Folly,*  near  Sadler's  Wells,!  Islington,}: 
from  whence,  after  due  consultation,  they  marched  in  grand  order, 
headed  by  their  Captain  of  Pioneers,  with  between  thirty  and  forty 
of  his  men,  with  pick-axes  and  spades  to  level  the  hill,  and  baskets 
withal  to  carry  the  gravel ;  after  which  followed  the  standard,  an 
enormous  pair  of  horns  mounted  on  a  lofty  pole,  borne  by  three 
officers,  and  attended  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  the  mace- 
bearer,  the  herald- at-arms,  the  sword-bearer  and  the  crier,  their 
footsteps  keeping  time  to  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  horns.  Arriving 
near  the  Gate-house — (gentlemen,  we  are  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
very  spot!) — the  viceroy  of  the  gravel-pits  marched  forth  to  meet 
them,  presenting  the  horn  of  plenty  as  a  token  of  hearty  welcome ; 
and  passing  through  the  gate,  they  made  a  circuit  round  the  old 


*  A  print  of  this  curions  ancient  houf«  of  entertainment  occnrs  in  a  rare  volnme, 
called  '  Views  of  dirers  noted  places  near  London,  1731,*  of  which  Gk>ugh,  the  an- 
tiquary, never  saw  but  one  copy.  Its  site  is  particularly  pointed  out  in  Ogilby'a 
map  of  London  to  Holyhead. 

t  •  Sadler's  Wells  being  lately  opened,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  resort  of  stroll- 
ing damseK  half-pay  officers,  peripatetic  tradesmen,  tars,  butchers,  and  others,  ma* 
sically  inc\ined:^Weekly  Journal,  15«A  March,  1718. 

It  is  curious  to  read  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  bills  and  advertisements  of  Sadler^ 
Wells  the  following  alarming  announcements : — *  A  hor$e  vairol  will  be  sent  in  the 
New  Road  that  night  for  the  protection  of  the  nobility  ana  gentry  who  go  from  the 
squares  and  that  end  of  the  town.  The  road  also  towards  the  city  will  be  properly 
guarded* 

'June  ]7^>3.  PatroUt  of  horse  and  foot  are  stationed  from  Sadler's  Wells*  gate 
along  the  New  Road  to  TottenhamX^ourt  turnpike:  likewise  the  City  Road  to 
Moorfields :  also  to  St.  John  Street,  and  across  the  Spaiields  to  Rosoman  Row,  from 
the  hours  of  eight  to  eleven.' 

t  *  On  Tuesday  next,  being  Shrove  Tuesdty,  will  be  a  fine  hng  barhyqv'd  whole, 
%t  the  bouse  of  Peter  Brett,  at  the  Rising  Sun,  in  Islington  Rosd,  with  other  diver* 
•ions.  Note.  It  is  the  house  where  the  ox  was  roasted  whole  at  Christmas  last.'— 
Mist's  Journal  Feb,  9,  1726. 

A  hog  barbecu'd  is  a  West  Indian  term,  and  means  a  hog  roasted  whole,  stuffikl 
tirith  spice,  and  basted  with  Madeira  wine.  Oldfield,  an  eminent  glutton  of  former 
days,  gormandised  away  a  fortune  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a.year.  Pope  that  al- 
lades  to  him, — 

*  Oldfield,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endu'd. 
Cries,    Send  me,  gods,  a  whole  hog  barbecu'd  !** ' 

r  «  On  ThorBdayiiext,  being  13th  March,  1718,  the  Bowling-Greens  will  be  opene4 
At  the  Prospect  House,  Islington,  where  there  will  be  accommodation  for  all  gentle- 
men bowlers.' 

Bowling-greens  were  among  the  many  mmasesMnti  of  Merrie  England.  The 
ftothor  of  *  Night  Thooghta*  estaUisbed  a  bowlin|f.gi«eA  ia  the  Tillage  confided  to 
his  pastoral  care,  for  innocent  and  healthful  recreation. 

'  True  piety  ia  oheerftil  fts  the  day.' 

«  May,  1757.  To  be  bowl'd  for  on  Monday  next,  at  the  Red  Cow,  In  St.  George^ 
fields,  a  pair  of  Silver  Buckles,  value  foorteen  shillings,  at  five  pins,  each  pin  a  yard 
apart.  He  that  brings  most  pins  at  three  bowb  has  the  buckles,  if  the  money  is  I&: 
if  not  the  money  ead  man  has  pot  in.  Three  bowlf  for  tiiptnoe,  and  a  pint  of  beer 
'Oat  of  it,  for  the  good  of  the  hoose.* 
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pond,  and  returning  to  their  etarting-post,  one  of  the  brethren  deli- 
vered himself  of  a  poetical  oration,  humorously  descriptive  of  Bull- 
Feathers-Hall,  and  expatiating  on  the  antiquity  and  dignity  of  horns. 
The  speech  being  ended,  they  paraded  to  the  dinner-table,  which 
groaned  under  every  luxury  of  the  season.  There  they  reg^ed 
themselves,  amidst  the  sounding  of  trumpets  and  the  winding*  of 
horns.  Between  dinner  and  dessert,  those  of  the  officers  who  had 
singing  faces  volunteered  a  festive  chant,  in  which  the  whole  com- 
pany joined  chorus. 

The  shortest,  the  tallest,  the  foulest,  the  fidrest. 
The  fattest,  the  leanest,  the  commoDest,  rarest. 
When  they  and  their  cronies  are  merry  together, 
Will  all  do  their  best  to  advance  the  Bull's  Feather ! 

A  king  and  a  cobbler,  a  lord  and  a  loon, 
A  prince  and  a  pedlar,  a  courtier,  a  down ; 
Put  all  their  degrees  and  conditions  tether. 
Are  liable  always  to  wear  the  Bull's  Feather ! 

Any  candidate  desirous  of  being  admitted  a  member  of  the  frater- 
nity was  proposed  by  the  sword-bearer ;  and  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies placing  him  in  the  adopting  chair,  the  comptroller  made 
three  ejaculations,  upon  which  the  brethren  dofied  their  hats.  Then 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  exchanged  his  own  comnted  castor  for 
a  cap,  and  administered  to  his  newly  elected  brother,  on  a  book 
homed  on  all  sides,  an  oath  in  rhyme,  recapitulating  a  long  string  of 
duties  belonging  to  their  very  peculiar  art  and  mystery,  and  enjoin- 
ing their  strict  performance. 

Lastlv,  observe  thou  shalt  esteem  none  other 
Equal  to  this  our  club; — so  welcome,  brother 

*  Thus  ends  my  story,  gentlemen  ;  and  if  you  have  foond  it  tedi- 
ous, visit  the  offence  on  the  Laureat  of  Little  Britain  by  enjoining 
him  the  penance  of  a  bumper  of  salt  and  water.' 

But  mine  host  of  -the  Horns,  very  prim  about  the  wig,  his  coat 
marked  with  his  apron  strings,  which  left  a  seam  all  round,  as  if  he 
had  been  cut  in  two,  and  afterwards  stitched  together  again,  having 
been  slyl^  telegraphed,  that  obedient  functionary,  who  was  as  neat 
as  his  wmes,  entered  at  the  critical  moment,  bearing  before  him 
what  Mr.  Bosky  facetiously  called  *  a  good  afternoon,'  to  wit,  a 
brimming  balmy  bowl,  in  which  whiskey  had  been  judiciously  sub- 
stituted for  soli.  Uncle  Timothy  rose,  and  so  did  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Bosky,  and  to  such  an  altitude  as  to  drown  his  expostulations  in 
eontumacious  carolling,  which,  truth  obliges  us  to  add,  received 
laughing  impunity  from  the  company. 

Come  merrily  push  round  the  toddy, 

The  cold  winter  nights  are  set  in ; 
To  a  roqudaire  wrapped  round  the  body 

Add  alining  of  lamoVwod  within ! 


•  •  fiall.Feathen-Hall :  or,  The  Antiquity  and  Dignity  of  Horns  mmply  thowii. 
Also  a  Deaeription  of  the  Mannera,  Rites,  Oastonit,  and  Revenues  belongioff  to  that 
inifenioos  and  numerous  society  of  BtUl'Feathert'HaU.  London :  Printed  for  the 
Society  of  Bon-Featherv-Hall.  1€64. 

A  eoi»y  of  this  lare  tract  produced  at  Bindle7*8  tale  fire  poimds  tan  diiUiBfs,  and 
at  Strettel*sflTe  pounds. 
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This  liquor  was  brewed  by  my  graDdam, 

In  a  sDug  quiet  still  of  her  own  ; 
Tis  fit  for  my  Lord  in  his  tandem, 

And  royal  King  Will  on  his  throne. 

In  the  glass,  see  it  sparkles  and  ripples, 
And  how  it  runs  merrily  down  ! 

The  absolute  monarch  of  tipples, 
And  richly  desenring  a  crown  ! 

Of  mirth  'tis  the  spring  and  the  fountain. 
And  HeHoon's  stream  to  the  Muse ; 

The  pleasantest  dew  of  the  Mountain— 
So  give  it,  good  fellows,  its  dues. 

It  opens  the  heart  of  the  miser, 
Ajid  conjures  up  truth  from  the  knaye  ; 

It  makes  my  Lord  Bishop  look  wiser, — 
More  frisky  the  curate,  his  slaye. 

It  makes  the  glad  spirit  still  gladder, 
And  moistens  the  splenetic  vein  ; 

When  I  can't  see  a  hole  through  a  ladder, 
It  mounts  on  the  sly  to  my  brain. 

Then  push  roimd  the  glasses,  be  cosey, 
Fill  btunpers  to  whbkey  and  whim  ; 

Grood  luck  to  each  man,  while  his  nose  he 
Hangs  pleasantly  over  the  brim  !  . 

There's  nothing  remarkably  odd  in 

A  gent  who  to  nap  is  inclined  ; 
He  can't  want  a  blanket  while  noddin,' 

When  he's  two  or  three  sheets  in  the  wind. 


*  Sirs,'  exclaimed  the  satirical-nosed  gentleman,  when  the  cheer- 
ing had  subsided,  *  I  alone  am  to  blame  for  this  audacious  vivacitv 
of  my  sister  s  son.  I  turned  it  on,  and  lo  !  it  hath  inundated  us  with 
buffoonery.  Sirrah!'  shaking  the  identical  plant  that  Dr.  Johnson 
travelled  with  through  the  Hebrides,  Tom  Davies's  shilling's  worth 
for  the  broad  shoulders  of  Macpherson,  '  thou  shalt  find  in  future 
that  I  joke  with  my  cudgel  !'* 

But  it  was  labour  in  vain  ;  the  '  laughing  deviV  so  peculiar  to  the 
eye  of  the  middle-aged  gentleman,  leered  ludicrous  defiance  to  hit 
half-smilinff  half-sulky  mouth.  Asa  last  determined  effort,  he  shook 
his  head  at  Mr.  Bosky,  whereupon  Mr.  Bosky  shook  his  hand.  The 
mutual  grasp  was  electrical,  and  thus  ended  the  brief  farce  of  Uncle 
Timothy's  furor. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Bosky,  in  a  subdued  tone,  '  if  I  could 
believe  that  Uncle  Timothy  had  been  really  in  earnest,  my  penitential 
punch  should  be  turned  [into  bitter  aJoes,  sweetened  with  asafsetida, 
to  expiate  an  ofiTence  against  the  earliest,  best  and  dearest  friend  I 
ever  knew!  But  I  owed  Uncle  Timothy  a  revenge.  Of  late  he  has 
worn  a  serious  brow,  a  mournful  amile.  There  has  been  melancholy 
in  his  mirth,  and  sadness  in  his  song ;  this,  he  well  knows,  cuts  me 
to  the  quick  ;  and  it  is  not  until  he  is  angry,— or  rather'  (smiling 
affectionately  at  Uncle  Tim)  ^  until  he  thinks  himself  so,' — (here 


^  *  *  H&mbre  hurlo  yoeonmi  e^copeta  was  the  cbamcteriitie  wKjiag  of  the  eek. 
bated  Sptoish  bandit  JoMe  Biaria. 
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Uncle  Tim  gave  Mr.  Bosky  one  of  his  blandest  looks)  '  that  he  is 
cockered  and  spirited  up,  and  the  cloud  passes  away.  What  do  I 
not  owe  to  my  more  than  father  V 

Uncle  Timothy  got  enormously  fidgetty  ;  he  beat  Lucifer's  tattoo 
with  his  right  leg,  and  began  fumbling  in  both  waistcoat  pockets 
for  his  snuff-box. 

*  A  precocioun  young  urchin,  gentlemen,  in  every  sort  of  mis- 
chief !'  interrupted  Uncle  Timothy  with  nervous  impetuosity,  •  on 
whose  birch-provoking  little  body  as  many  besoms  were  bestowed  as 
would  set  up  the  best  chandler  in  Christendom  !' 

*  An  orphan,  too — ' 

'  Benjamin  Bosky !  Benjamin  Bosky  !  don't — cfonV  be  a  block- 
head !' 

'  He  reared,  educated,  and  made  me  what  I  am.' 

*  I  deserve  to  be  well  whipped  for  it,  Benjamin  softening  ex- 
ceedin&rly. 

*  Did  his  riches  abound  1  No !  for  he  has  been  cruelly  despoiled. 
^Or  his  influence  1  Certainly  not  i  for  though  granting  many  fa- 
vours, Uncle  Timothy  asks  none  in  return.  Solve  then  the  mystery. 
For  many  lonely  years  the  midnight  oil  lighted  his  studious  vigils  : 
and  with  none  to  assist,  or  even  to  cheer  his  labours,  he  went  on  un- 
complaining,  till  he  has  earned  an  independence  and  a  reputation 
that  may  make  envy  writhe,  and  bid  defiance  to  fortune.  And, 
though  sometimes  I  may  too  far  presume  upon  his  good  nature,  and 
foolishly,  fondly  fancy  myself  a  boy  again — ^ 

*  Putting  hot  parched  peas  and  cherry-stones  into  my  boots,  Ben- 
jamin, as  being  good  for  chilblains,*  and  strewing  the  inside  of  my 
bed  with  horse  hair  to  send  me  to  sleep,  after  a  Uirtnight's  dancing 
round  my  room  with  the  toothache  !' 

*  Three  strokes  from  the  club  of  Caliban  would  not  so  effectuaUy 
break  my  head,  as  the  reflection  would  break  my  heart  that  I  had 
done  aught  to  displease  him  !  Now,  gentlemen,  the  murder's  out : 
and  if  for  blabbing  family  secrets  Uncle  Timothy  in  his  wrath  will 
insist  upon  fining  me — an  extra  glass  of  punch  !  in  truth  I  must  sub* 
mit,  and  sip.' 

'  You  see,  my  good  friends,'  said  Uncle  Timothy,  after  a  short 
pause,  *  that  the  rogue  is  incorrigible  !  But,  Benjamin  Bosky' — 
(here  Uncle  Tim  tried  to  look  sententious,  and  adopted  the  bow- 
wow style) — '  I  cannot  but  blush,  deeply  blush  for  thy  morals,  or 
rather,  Benjamin  Bosky,  for  thy  no-morals,  when  thon  canst  thus 
blurt  thy  flattery  in  my  foce,  because  I  simply  did  a  duty  that  kin- 
dred imposed  upon  me,  and  the  sweet  consciousness  of  performing 
made  light  and  pleasant.  What  I  have  done  was  at  the  whisper  of 
a  higher  monitor  than  man  ;  and  from  Him  alone— even  if  I  could 
suppose  myself  worthy,  which  I  do  not — i  hope  for  reward.  He 
who  is  capable  of  ingratitude  is  incapable  of  any  virtue.  But  gra- 
titude, the  most  dignified  return  we  can  lavish  on  our  benefactor,  it 
the  silent  aspiration  of  the  heart,  and  must  not,  good  Benjamin,  be 
posted  and  placarded  on  every  wall,  like  a  play-bill,  a  lottery  pnfi^ 
or  thy  rigmarole  ballads,  three  yards  for  a  penny  I  You  have  al- 
luded to  my  limited  means  and  influence.   There  is  not  a  being, 

^  When  the  dmdfbl  earthqaakd  t  Lisbon  had  friffhtened  the  EngUeh  people 
ii^  an  appieheniion  of  the  like  oalamit  j  at  home,  a  e^bfsM  qumek  adwtM  bia 
pflto  ai  •  hmng  food  for  99rtkquake9: 
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however  humble  his  station,  but  that  may  find  some  deserving  ob- 
ject to  awake  his  friendship  and  share  his  benevolence.  And  be  as- 
sured, dear  Benjamin,  that  a  judicious  and  timely  distribution  of  for- 
tune's good  gifts  is  the  best  preparation  for  that  final  moment  when 
we  must  resign  them  altogether. 

And  when  life's  sweet  fable  ends, 
May  soul  and  body  part  like  friends; 
No  (quarrels,  muraiurs,  no  delay, — 
A  kiss,  a  sigh,  and  so  away.' 

'  As  Cicero  said  of  Plato,  I  say  of  Uncle  Timothy, — I  would  rather 
be  wrong  with  him  than  right  with  anybody  else.  One  more  volun* 
teer  from  the  Laureat's  "  three  yards  for  a  penny,"  and  then  my  nest 
of  nightingales — ' 

*  Tom-tits !  Benjamin  Bosky,  tom-tits !' 

^  Well,  then,  tom-tits !  dear  Uncle  Timothy,  shall  go  to  roost  for 
the  night.' 

MR.  BOSKY'S  L'ENVOY. 

From  childhood  he  reared  me,  how  fondly  my  heart 
Forgets  not,  nor  lets  not  my  tongue  silent  be ; 

But  whispers,  while  sweet  tears  of  gratitude  start, 
A  blessing  and  prayer  for  his  kin&ess  to  me ! 

Ill  breathe  not  his  name,  though  its  record  is  deep 
In  my  warm  beating  bosom,  for  fear  he  should  frown* 

Gro  read  it  where  angels  their  register  keep 
Of  the  gifted  and  good,  for  'tis  there  written  down. 

The  conversation  now  took  a  more  lively  turn.  Mr.  Bosky  fired 
off  his  jokes  right  and  left ;  and  if  there  be  truth  in  physiognomy, 
the  animated  countenance  of  Uncle  Timothy  beamed  with  compla- 
cency and  joy.  He  was  in  full  song,  and  showered  forth  his  wit  and 
eloquence  in  glorious  profusion,  beauty  following  upon  beauty. 
Thus  another  Attic  hour  glided  imperceptibly  away.  The  midnight 
chimes  at  length  admonished  us  to  depart.  A  galaxy  of  stars  had 
risen  in  the  unclouded  firmament,  and  a  refreshing  air  breathed 
around.  And  as  we  had  many  times  during  the  evening  filled  our 
horns,  the  harvest  moon  had  filled  hers  also  to  light  us  home. 


VENUS  AND  LOVE. 

(fBOM  the  ITALIAN  OF  MABINI.) 

Vekus,  thou  hast  lost  thy  boy. 
With  the  truant  gone  is  Joy, 
But  if  I  may  taste  the  bliss 
Of  thy  sweet,  ambrosial  kiss, 
(For  they  say  you've  promised  one 
To  him  who  may  restore  thy  son,) 
I  will  tell  thee  where  thy  child, 
Little  Love  full  long  hatn  smiled. 
Mine,  the  rich,  the  promised  joy-« 
In  my  heart  I  hold  the  boy. 

H.W.H. 
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MORAL  ECONOMY  OF  LARGE  TOWNS. 


BY  DR.  W.  C.  TAYLOR. 


GLASGOW. 


Thkrb  is,  probably,  no  steam-excursion  attainable  within  the  seas 
of  Britain  which  presents  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  a  more  Ta- 
ried  and  beautiful  panorama  than  the  close  of  the  voyage  between 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  From  the  moment  of  entering  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  island  after  island,  each  possessing  its  peculiar  charm,  rushes 
on  the  view,  while  the  dark  and  distant  outline  of  the  Western  High- 
lands forms  a  back-ground  to  the  moving  picture.  Anan,  '  the  geo- 
logical  gem,*  as  it  is  fancifully  termed  by  philosophers,  is  an  object 
of  not  less  interest  to  the  painter  than  the  geologist ;  beyond  it  are 
the  two  Cumbraes,  immortalized  by  their  patriotic  minister,  who 
prayed  for  Divine  protection  on  '  The  Muckie  and  Little  Cumbraes, 
and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  As  the  voy- 
ager advances,  the  contrast  between  the  mountains  of  Bute  and  the 
flatter  shores  of  Ayrshire  enables  him  to  catch  the  most  prominent 
features  of  mountain  scenery  ;  if  a  geologist,  he  speculates  on  the 
mysterious  agency  by  which  these  mighty  masses  were  upheaved ; 
if  an  historian,  he  sees  many  an  eyrie  which  might  well  have  been 
the  abode  of  these  robber. chieftains  whom  poetry  and  romance  have 
absurdly  raised  to  the  dignity  of  heroes ;  but  if  a  philanthropist,  he 
is  led  to  reflect  on  the  amount  of  ignorance,  misery,  and  destitution, 
which  the  patriotic  researches  of  Messrs.  Fullarton  and  Baird  have 
shown  to  be  hidden  behind  this  deceptive  veil  of  romantic  scenery. 

The  views  on  the  river  are  far  inferior  to  those  on  the  Frith ; 
there  is,  however,  Dumbarton  Castle,  on  an  islet  hill  which  Nature 
seems  to  have  cut  from  the  mountains,  and  dropped  by  the  water- 
side  in  a  sportive  freak  i  there  is  Dumbuck,  the  last  spur  of  the 
Highlands,  standing  like  a  barrier  between  barrenness  and  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  there  is  the  mouth  of  the  Kelvin  river  flowing  from  a 
grove  renowned  in  song,  but  rendered  abominable,  in  fact,  by  every 
sort  of  nuisance  and  uncleanness.  The  river  itself  is  a  very  animat- 
ing spectacle  ;  no  stream  in  the  world,  not  even  Father  Thames  him- 
self, displays,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  a  greater  number  of  steaming 
and  sailing  vessels.  The  Clyde  was  the  cradle  of  steam-navigation : 
an  obelisk  on  the  rock  of  Dunglas  commemorates  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Henry  Bell  of  Glasgow,  the  first  person  in  Europe  who  success- 
fully propelled  a  vessel  by  steam  on  a  navigable  river.  A  more  in- 
teresting memorial  of  his  enterprise  and  ingenuity  is  the  engine  be- 
longing to  his  first  vessel,  the  Comet ;  she  was  lost  at  sea,  but  her 
engine,  after  having  long  lain  in  a  watery  bed,  has  been  recently  re- 
covered by  Mr.  Charles  Atherton,  civil  engineer,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interestinjB^  antiquities  connected  with  Glasgow. 

The  Brummielaw,  or  quay  of  Glasgow,  is  better  regulated  than 
the  landing  places  in  London  and  LiverpocH ;  the  stranger  is  not 
exposed  to  the  insolence  and  extortion  practised  by  the  Thames 
watermen,  or  those  still-greater  nuisances  the  porters  on  the  Mersey. 
The  leagae  for  joint-plunder  between  cabmen  and  porters^  which 
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has  been  ratified  at  the  expense  of  visitors  in  Liverpool,  does  not 
exist  in  Glasgow ;  the  charges  of  both  are  moderate,  and  payment  is 
received  with  civility  and  thankfulness. 

No  town  or  city  in  England,  not  even  Grain^^er's  beautiful  erec- 
tions in  Newcastle,  exceeds  Glasgow  in  architectural  effect ;  the 
streets  are  wide,  the  houses  lofty,  and  built  of  cut-stone ;  the  shops, 
though  not  equal  to  those  of  Regent  Street,  display  great  taste  and 
elegance ;  but,  above  all,  every  public  building  is  placed  in  the  lo« 
cality  which  affords  the  best  r\ew  of  its  proportions.  From  these 
circumstances  a  casual  visitor  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
social  condition  of  Glasgow  was  superior  to  that  of  every  city  in  the 
empire,  and '  that  it  alone  had  succeeded  in  escaping  the  evils  inci- 
dent both  to  a  commercial  and  a  manufacturing  population.  A  close 
inquiry  will  show  that  this  is  too  hasty  a  conclusion,  and,  indeed, 
the  very  contrary  of  fact.  The  higher  and  middle  classes  of  Glas- 
gow, in  general  intelligence,  refinement,  and  integrity,  fully  equal 
the  average  of  any  place  in  the  British  Empire ;  the  superior  part 
of  the  operatives  surpasses  the  same  cla^s  elsewhere  in  education 
and  power  of  thought ;  but  the  inferior  working-class,  and  the  order 
of  casual  labourers  below  them,  are  more  miserable  and  degraded  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  universe. 

According  to  I)r.  Cleland,  one  of  the  most  eminent  statists  of  the 
age,  the  number  of  shops  in  Glasgow  at  the  census  of  1831  was 
3,184;  at  the  present  moment  they  probably  do  not  exceed  4,000 ; 
the  number  of  licensed  public-houses,  and  other  places  for  the  sale 
of  exciseable  liquors  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  appears,  from  a  report 
presented  by  Captain  Millar,  the  superintendent  of  the  city  police, 
to  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  to  be  no  less  than 
2,300 1  probably  equal  to  half  the  number  of  shops  in  the  city,  and, 
making  every  allowance  for  the  increase  of  shops  since  1831,  cer- 
tainly exceeding  one-third  of  the  whole.  There  are  some  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
ardent  spirits  consumed  by  the  population,  but  the  very  lowest  we 
have  seen  exceeds  three  gallons  annually  for  every  individual,  in« 
eluding  men,  women,  and  children  1  the  highest  reached  double  that 
amount. 

Accident  brought  before  us  a  statement  respecting  intoxication  in 
another  part  of  Scotland,  which,  until  we  had  visited  Glasgow,  we 
regarded  as  a  gross  exaggeration.  We  have  since  consulted  police- 
officers,  district  physicians  and  clergymen,  and  they  unanimously 
declare  that  the  following  frightful  picture  would  be  too  favourable 
a  representation  of  the  state  of  intoxication  in  Glasgow. 

'Many  of  the  heads  of  families,  male  and  female,  are  most  aban- 
doned drunkards,  suffering  in  themselves  degradation  and  many 
forms  of  disease,  and  plunging  their  miserable  offspring  into  abject 
and  hopeless  destitution.  Many  of  them  get  drunk  daily,  and  re- 
main in  that  condition  for  days  and  days.  This  continuous  intoxi- 
cation  takes  place  at  all  times  throughout  the  year,  and  stops  only 
when  the  funds  or  credit  are  brought  to  a  close.  Saturday  nighi 
usually  begins  the  orgies^  which  continue  uninterrupted  throughout 
Sunday  and  Monday,  and  often  for  the  two  next  days.  But  the  ordi- 
nary drunkenness  is  greatly  increased  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Work  is,  in  general,  dropped  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  whole  time  is 
spent  in  riot  and  debauchery.  Many  people  who  are  not  in  the 
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Imbit  of  getting  often  intoxicated,  indulge  in  a  eonstant  practice  of 
tippling,  or  drinking  whiskey  in  quantities  sufficient  to  excite,  bat 
not  to  intoxicate,  which  drains  the  pocket  of  the  working  man,  and 
uadermines  his  health. 

'  The  practice  of  drinking  whiskey  is  begun  at  a  very  early  age* 
Many  mothers  give  their  children  toddy -^a  compound  of  whiskey, 
warm  water,  and  sugar,—^  soon  as  they  are  born.  Toddy  is  with 
the  women  a  specific  for  gripes,  and,  indeed,  in  the  great  majority 
of  children's  diseases  and  complaints.  Nothing  is  done  without 
whiskey.  The  infant's  head,  the  moment  it  is  born,  is  washed  with 
whiskey, — as  soon  as  it  begins  to  cry,  whiskey  is  poured  down  its 
throat.  At  weddings,  births,  christening's,  deaths,  and  funerals, 
whiskey  is  present,  and  indispensable  on  all  these  occasions. 

*  Boys  and  girls  acquire  a  taste  for  this  deleterious  agent  when 
very  young,  and  I  have  known  boys  about  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  in  the  habit  of  getting  intoxicated  occasionally.'* 

From  the  admimble  bill  of  mortality  published  by  Dr.  A.  Watt— 
which  ought  to  be  taken  ^s  a  model  for  all  such  documents, — ^it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  five  years  of  age  iu  18^ 
was  50-19  per  cent,  on  the  whole  deaths,  or  rather  more  than  one- 
half.  The  registration  of  births  in  Scotland  is  so  defective  that 
they  cannot  be  made  available  for  statistical  purposes,  but  the  fact 
we  have  quoted  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  fearful  waste  of 
infant  life  in  Glasgow;  and  the  extract  we  have  quoted  establishes  a 
probability  that  this  is  owing  to  the  immoderate  use  and  improper 
application  of  whiskey. 

The  absence  of  drunken  men  from  the  principal  streets  leads 
many  to  suppose  that  the  amount  of  intoxication  in  Glasgow  moat 
have  been  exaggerated  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  easily  explained ;  the 
drinking  is  not  so  much  in  public  as  in  private  houses.  The  peca- 
liarity  of  Glasgow  is,  that  its  vice  is  a  '  pestilence  which  walketh  in 
darkness,'  not  ^an  arrow  which  flieth  at  noonday.'  The  cleanli- 
ness of  the  leading  thoroughfares  would  lead  to  a  still  greater  dela^ 
sion.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  city  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
filth,  vice,  and  misery,  to  which  it  is  firmly  believed  that  no  parallel 
could  be  found  in  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  debate  on  the  extension  of  the  Sanatory  Inquiry  to  Scot- 
land, on  the  2d  of  July,  1840,  Lord  Haddington  is  reported  to 
have  said,  ^  that  the  known  cleanliness  of  the  Scotch  character  ren- 
dered such  an  inquiry  less  necessary  in  that  country  than  in  many 
others !'  Let  us  compare  his  lordship's  account  with  that  present, 
ed  by  Captain  Miller  to  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. ^  In  the  interior  part  of  the  square  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Saltmarket,  on  the  west  by  Stockwell  Street,  on  the  north  by 
Irongate,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river,  and  also  in  certain  parts  of 
the  east  side  of  High  Street,  including  the  Vennels,  Havannah,  and 
Bnrnside,  there  is  concentrated  everything  that  is  wretched,  disso- 
lute, loathsome,  and  pestilential.  These  places  are  filled  by  a  popu- 
lation of  many  thousands  of  miserable  creatures.  The  houses  are 
unfit  even  for  styes,  and  every  apartment  is  filled  with  a  promisca- 
ous  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  in  the  most  revolting 
state  of  filth  and  squalor.  In  many  of  the  houses  there  is  scarcely 
any  ventilation^  dunghills  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings,  and 
,  *  Dr.  Scott  Albon'f  Smnatoiy  Report  on  the  town  of  IHaeat  (nnpsMiihed). 
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from  the  extremely  defective  sewerage,  fikh  of  every  kbdeonftantly 
aceumalatea.  in  these  horrid  dens  the  most  abandoned  characters 
of  the  city  are  collected,  and  from  thence  they  nightly  issue  to  dis- 
seminate disease,  and  to  pour  upon  the  town  every  species  of  vice 
and  abomination.' 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  report  of  Mr,  J.  C.  Symons,  respecting 
the  Wynds  of  Glasgow,  (as  the  lanes  and  closes  are  called,)  while 
conducting  the  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
as  assistant  commissioner  for  the  Glasgow  district.  '  The  Wynds 
of  Glasgow  comprise  a  fluctuating  population  of  from  15,000  to 
20,000  persons.  This  quarter  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  out  of 
which  numberless  entrances  lead  into  small  courts,  each  with  a 
dunghill  reeking  in  the  centre.  Revolting  as  was  the  outside  ap- 
pearance of  these  places,  I  was  little  prepared  for  the  fihh  and  des- 
titution within.  In  some  of  these  lodging-rooms  (visited  at  night) 
we  found  a  whole  lair  of  human  beings  littered  along  the  floor, 
sometimes  fifteen  and  twenty,  some  clothed  and  some  naked,  men, 
women,  and  children,  hilddled  promiscuously  together.  Their  bed 
consisted  of  a  lair  of  musty  straw  intermixed  with  rags.  There  was 
generally  no  furniture  in  these  places.  The  sole  article  of  comfort 
was  a  fire.  Thieving  and  prostitution  constituted  the  main  source 
of  the  revenue  of  this  population.  JVb  paiTis  seem  to  be  taken  to 
purge  this  Augean  pandemonium,  this  nucleus  of  crime,  filth,  and 
pestilence,  existing  in  the  centre  of  the  second  city  of  the  empire. 
These  Wynds  constitute  the  St.  Giles  of  Glasgow,  but  1  owe  an 
apology  to  the  metropolitan  pandemonium  for  the  comparison.  A 
very  extensive  inspection  of  the  lowest  districts  of  other  places,  both 
here  and  on  the  Continent,  never  presented  any  thing  one  half  so 
bad,  either  in  intensity  of  pestilence,  physical  and  moral,  or  in  ex- 
tent proportioned  to  the  population.' 

To  this  statement,  which,  from  personal  inspection,  we  can  aver 
to  be  very  far  below  the  truth,  the  defenders  of  Glasgow  insinuate 
sundry  objections,  which  we  shall  consider  seriatim.  In  the  first 
place,  they  say  that  Mr.  Symons  has  waived  all  delica'cy.  It  seems 
that  some  grave  statisticians  have  the  same  notions  of  delicacy  which' 
Sam  Slick  found  among  the  factory  girls  in  Lowell;  the* name,  not 
the  object,  ofl^ends  their  fastidiousness.  But,  in  truth,  so  far  is  Mr. 
Symons  from  waiving  delicacy,  that  he  has  gone  into  the  contrary 
extreme,  and  passed  over  without  notice  the  nameless  abominations 
which  render  these  lanes  and  closes  utterly  impassable  save  to  those 
who  possess  the  thickest  of  shoes  and  the  strongest  of  stomachs. 

It  is  next  denied  that  the  Wynds  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  habit- 
ations of  the  poor  in  Glasgow.  Let  us  ask  the  superintendent  of 
police,  Captain  Millar,  if  the  Vennels,  and  the  miserable  closes  oflT 
the  Saltmarket  are  one  whit  better  ?  Dr.  Cowan  has  constructed  a 
fever-map  of  Glasgow,  and  a  most  valuable  guide  it  is  for  those  who 
have  both  the  philanthropic  desire,  and  the  constitutional  strength 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  poor.  We  have  followed  the 
tracks  to  which  it  pointed  so  far  as  our  powers  of  endurance  would 
permit,  and  we  can  aver,  that  in  accumulations  of  filth,  in  outrages 
on  decency,  in  all  the  physical  abominations  that  necessitate  vice, 
misery,  and  disease,  the  Wynds  are  not  an  unfair  cfpecimen  of  the 
lanes  and  closes  of  Glasgow.  During  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Britkh  Association,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  conceal  the  febrile 
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eondition  of  the  Vennels,  which  are  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of  tlie 
College,  lest  the  sections  should  he  deterred  from  meeting  in  so  pes. 
tilential  a  neighbourhood. 

It  is  next  asserted,  that  the  Wynds  are  inhabited  by  '  squatters,' 
who  live  there  rent-free.  But  we  have  personally  interrogated  the 
denizens  of  those  horrible  abodes ;  we  have  inquired  from  those 
who  have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  their 
conditions,  and  the  result  of  our  investigations  is,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate beings,  in  proportion  to  the  accommodations  they  obtain,  pay 
heavier  rents  than  the  shopkeepers  of  Regent-street,  or  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Belgrave  Square  1 

Dr.  Cowan  has  very  ably  sho>vn  that  contagious  fever,  though  not 
always  generated  by  dirt  and  destitution,  is,  when  it  extends  rapid- 
ly, an  indication  and  test  of  privation  and  suffering.  He  also  pre- 
sented returns  from  the  Fever  Hospital,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  Irish  admitted  as  patients  bore  a  less  proportion  to 
the  total  amount  of  admissions  than  the  estimated  number  of  Irish 
in  Glasgow  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  population. 

In  a  return  printed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Statistical 
Society,  respecting  the  state  of  the  poorest  class  of  operatives  in 
Glasgow  during  the  year  1837,  we  find  that  out  of  every  thoosand 
supplied  with  food  at  the  soup  kitchens,  712  were  Scotch,  and  266 
Irish ;  that  is,  the  Irish  were  little  more  than  a  fourth.  Out  of  3,072 
applicants  for  work  to  the  Relief  Committee,  1,920  were  Scotchinea 
and  1,103  Irishmen  ;  that  is,  the  Irish  were  rather  more  than  one- 
third.  And,  combining  these  facts,  it  appears  that  the  destitute 
Irish  showed  one-twelfth  more  willingness  to  work  than  the  destitute 
Scotch  The  author  of  the  return  adds,  4his  statement  will  go  far  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  many  of  the  community  of  an  idea  too  preva- 
lent, that  at  least  a  majority  (it  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  two- 
thirds)  of  the  persons  relieved  by  charity  in  Glasgow  are  Irish.' 

We  should  form  a  very  low  estimate  either  of  the  head  or  the 
heart  of  that  man,  who,  when  called  upon  to  remove  a  mass  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  evil,  unparalleled  within  the  seas  of  Britain,  should 
content  himself  with  casting  a  glance  of  scorn  at  the  sufferers,  and 
saying,  *  Oh  !  thev  are  only  Irish  1'  So  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
there  are  no  such  narrow-minded  persons  among  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow  'j  those  whom  we  have  met  are  equal  to  the  best  of  the 
same  class  throughout  England  in  enlightened  sentiment,  in  large 
and  liberal  philanthropy,  and  in  detestation  of  that  bitter  spirit  which 
can  only  find  indulgence  in  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  some  pro- 
scribed caste,  creed,  colour,  or  country. 

Let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  destitution  of  Glas- 
gow is  Glasgow's  own,  and  that,  if  all  the  Irish  in  the  city  were 
swept  down  the  Clyde  into  the  St.  George's  Channel,  the  mass  of 
physical  and  moral  evil  in  the  city  would  not  be  sensibly  abated. 
Let  us  now  see  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  fearful  state  of 
things  which  we  have  very  tenderly  described.  'Glasgow,'  says 
Dr.  Cowan, '  exhibits  a  frightful  rate  of  nK>rtality,  unequalled,  pro- 
bably, in  any  city  of  Britain.'  Since  1830  the  average  mortality 
there  has  been  one  in  30 — in  1832  it  was  one  in  21*67,  and  in  1837 
it  was  one  in  24-63  ;  the  average  annual  mortality  in  London  being* 
probably  below,  one  in  35,  and  certainly  over  England  below  one  in 
4p5.   *•  In  the  three  last  years,*  says  Dr.  Alison, '  the  .whole  nnaber 
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of  fever-cases  in  Glasgow  is  computed  at  nearly  40,000 ;  and  the 
deaths  from  it  are  stated  in  the  mortality  bills  to  have  been  3,835,  of 
which  2,180  were  in  the  year  1837  alone,  constituting  more  than 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  mortality,  and  exceeding  by  about  one-fourth 
the  deaths  by  '  decline  in  that  year,  which  were  1,562.'  Now,  in  the 
year  1837,  there  was  a  greater  extension  of  fever  in  England  than 
had  been  known  for  many  previous  years,  and  yet  the  deaths  from 
that  cause  were  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  mortality,  and  not 
one-third  of  the  mortality  from  *  decline,'  or  consumption.  In  Liv. 
erpool,  where  fever  is  higher  than  in  any  part  of  England,  deaths 
from  that  cause  formed  only  one-tenth  of  the  entire  mortality,  and 
hardly  more  than  one-half  of  the  deaths  from  consumption. 

Dr.  Cowan  stated  also  that  fever  in  Glasgow  runs  m  a  cycle  5  re- 
cently it  had  fallen  to  its  minimum,  but  he  believed  that  it  was  now 
again  on  the  increase,  and  he  shuddered  to  contemplate  the  amount 
of  misery  it  would  inflict  before  it  reached  its  maximum.  He  conclud- 
ed his  terrific  statement  by  declaring  that  destitution  in  Glasgow  '  had 
increased,  was  increasinf ,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.' 

It  has  become  the  fashion  with  some  modern  moralists  to  throw 
the  blame  of  the  increase  of  pauperism  on  the  towns,  and  on  the 
manufacturing  system.  It  is  possible  that  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprise  of  Glasgow  might  be  blamed  by  such  reasoners 
for  the  dreadful  state  of  things  which  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe 5  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  to  show  that 
neither  manufactures  nor  commerce  can  be  justly  held  responsible 
for  the  abominations  of  the  Wynds  and  Vennels.  In  the  first  place 
these  dens  are  situated  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  city ;  some  of  the 
dung-heaps  may,  probably,  vie  in  antiquity  with  the  cathedral  i  the 
crowds  in  them  may  be  new,  but  the  buildings,  their  deficiences  in 
drainage,  sewerage,  and  the  ordinary  conveniences  for  cleanliness 
and  decency,  belong  to  a  period  when  the  Clyde  was  only  navigable 
by  small  boats,  and  when  spinning-jennies  were  unknown.  Second- 
ly, the  houses  in  the  idimediate  vicinity  of  factories,  and  erected  in 
consequence  of  the  employment  there  given,  though  not  all  that  we 
could  wish,  are  palaces  compared  with  the  nests  of  the  filthy  rookery 
established  for  centuries  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Finally,  we  have 
seen  reason  to  believe,  from  our  own  inquiries,  and  from  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  most  eminent  statisticians,  that  the  destitution  of 
Glasgow  is  chiefly  alimented  from  the  Highlands,  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts adjoining  them. 

'  The  description,'  says  Dr.  Alison,  *  given  by  Messrs.  Fullarton 
and  Baird  of  the  Highland  cottier  turned  houseless  and  homeless 
into  the  wilderness,  is  applicable  to  what  I  have  myself  seen  of 
many  families  from  all  parts  of  Scotland.  Ten  to  one  but,  after  hav- 
ing been  long  driven  from  place  to  place,  the  poor  man  is  finally  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  some  manufacturing  town,  where  he  sinks 
into  the  condition  of  a  common  labourer,  or  something  worse,  his 
family  becomes  corrupted  and  vicious,  and  the  scene  not  imfrequent- 
ly  closes  by  his  dying  in  prison  of  a  broken  heart.' 

This  immigration  from  the  country  into  the  city  is  rendered  in- 
evitable by  the  miserable  reward  for  labour  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, and  the  atrocious  mockery  of  the  pittance  granted  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  destitute  poor.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  would  a 
pauper  be  mocked  by  such  an  allowance  for  his  support  as  one 
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penny  or  twopence  per  week.  But  in  Scotland  a  leM  appreenUe 
sura  18  granted  for  h>9' maintenance.  In  the  parish  of  Kiimnir  we 
find  from  the  report  of  Messrs.  Fallarton  and  Baird,  that  sixty  pan* 
pers  on  the  roll  have  three  pounds  annually  between  then  ;  that  i» 
to  say,  a  penny  per  month  each ;  and  in  Lochmaree,  each  pauper 
has  two  shillings  and  sixpence  annually,  or  twopence-halfpenny  p^ 
month,  to  provide  food,  lodging,  and  clothing.  Finally,  from  the 
report  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  it  appears  that  the  average 
allowance  to  each  pauper  on  the  permanent  roll  is  nine  shillings  and 
fourpence  annually,  being  rather  less  than  twopence  farthing  per 
week !  We  must  not,  however,  here  discuss  the  question  of  pau- 
perism in  relation  to  the  large  towns  in  Scotland ;  the  subject  ia 
sufficiently  important  for  a  separate  paper ;  but  we  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  a  source  has  been  pointed  out  sufficiently  prolific  to 
account  for  the  continued  immigration  of  misery  and  destitution  into 
Glasgow. 

But  the  influx  from  the  Highland  districts  i«  not  only  an  immigra* 
tion  of  misery,  but  of  ignorance.  We  are  aware  that  this  will 
appear  a  strange  assertion  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  hear  of 
Bible-reading  and  educated  Scotland  ;  but  we  turn  to  the  report  of 
Messrs.  FuUarton  and  Baird  (p.  62),  where  we  find  that,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation  of  126,685,  in  the  year  1837,  there  were  53,649  unable  to  read, 
— that  is  to  sav,  above  forty  per  cent  of  this  vast  mass  of  human  be- 
ings were  totally  ignorant  of  the  slightest  and  most  ordinary  means  of 
intellectual  or  moral  improvement.  In  a  paper  read  by  Professor 
Bamsay,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  it  was  stated» 
'the  poor  in  the  Highlands  have  been  grossly  neglected  by  the  paro- 
chial clergy  ;  the  pastors  neglected  their  flocks,  and  were  so  far  from 
doing  their  duty  in  examining  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  as  they 
were  bound  to  do  by  law,  that  for  many  years,  and  in  many  placea, 
they  neglected  to  have  teachers  appointed  at  all.' 

In  a  general  glance  at  Glasgow,  the  two  circumstances  which  are 
most  likely  to  strike  an  English  visitor  are  the  number  of  persons, 
otherwise  well  dressed,  without  shoes  or  stockines ;  and  the  very 
disproportionate  amount  of  juvenile  vagrants.  The  former  being  a 
matter  of  taste,  requires  no  observation  ;  but  the  lutter  is  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  and  growing  scourges  in  the  city.  Some  notion  of 
the  evils  generated  by  iuvenile  vagrancy  may  be  formed  from  a  re- 
turn made  by  Captain  Millar,  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Gleland,  and  published  by  the  latter  gentleman. 

*•  At  the  time  of  opening  the  House  of  Refuge  for  males,*  saya  the 
Cantain,  ^  it  was  particularly  noticed  that  many  vagrant  boys  and 
girls  were  prowling  about  the  streets.  I  have  known  girls  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  years  of  aj^e  certified  by  the  office  surgeon  as  diseased. 
I  account  for  the  fact  of  such  girls  going  astray  at  so  early  an  age, 
by  their  being  put  out  by  profligate  parents  to  beg,  and  who,  if  not 
successful  in  beggings,  had  to  steal,  or  do  worse,  as  they  durst  not 
return  to  their  worthless  parents  without  something.  Boys  have 
been  found  diseased  at  twelve  years  of  age.  They  become  vitiated 
in  this  way  at  so  early  an  age,  by  their  mixing  daily  with  vagrant 
girls  of  their  own  age,  sleeping  on  stairs,  and  congregating  in  the 
low  lodging-houses  of  the  city.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  sucn  voung 
persons  have  been  seen  on  an  evening,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  office,  and  putting  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  police  to  be 
taken  in  for  protection.' 
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This  evil  is  increasing.   The  character  of  the  Glasgow  weayers, 

i9?hich  once  stood  deservedly  high,  has  been  sadly  deteriorated. 

*  From  personal  experience,'  says  the  Secretary  to  the  Glas^row 
Statistical  Society,  ^  as  well  as  from  the  information  of  others  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  subject,  the  writer  is  able  to  state,  that 
the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  weavers  was 
long  of  a  very  high  grade  ^  and  even  yet  the  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  the  elder  portion  of  thera  ranks  higher  in  these  respects  than 
any  other  class  of  tradesmen.  But  as  poverty  prevents  many  of 
them  from  attending  public  worship,  and  still  more  from  educating 
their  children,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  character  is 
fast  deteriorating,  and  that  their  children  will  be  in  a  still  more  de- 
plorable condition.' 

Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  crime  in  a  given  community  or  locality  from  the  number  of  com- 
mittals. Such  a  return  is  more  frequently  a  test  of  the  strictness  or 
yiffilancB  of  the  police,  than  of  the  real  number  of  offences  commit- 
ted.   There  is  no  case  to  which  the  old  rhyme  is  more  applicable, 

What  is  hit  is  history, 

But  what  is  missed  isonystery. 

This  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  paper  presented  by  Captain  Millar 
to  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  in  which  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  Glasgow  are  compared,  in  the  proper- 
tion  of  number  of  ofienders  to  the  population,  and  in  the  proportion 
of  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  police  office. 

In  London,  the  number  of  offenders  is  one  out  of  twenty-four  and 
one-fourth  of  the  population,  and  there  is  one  police-officer  for  every 
355  inhabitants. 

In  Liverpool,  the  proportion  of  ofienders  is  one  in  sixteen,  and 
there  is  one  police-officer  to  442  inhabitants. 

In  Dublin,  offenders,  one  in  seven,  and  one  police-officer  to  356 
inhabitants. 

In  Glasgow,  offenders,  one  in  twenty-two  and  three -fourths,  and 
one  police-officer  to  784  inhabitants. 

Were  we  to  adopt  Mr.  Guerry's  logic,  we  should  at  once  infer 
from  the  example  of  Dublin,  that  the  increase  of  a  police  force  in- 
creases crime ;  but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  show  that  it 
only  increases  facility  of  detection.  In  Dublin,  moreover,  the  rules 
respecting  what  may  be  called  minor  police  offences  are  very  rigor- 
ous, and  very  strictly  enforced,  particularly  those  relating  to  nuis- 
ances, to  intoxication,  to  brawling,  and  rioting,  &c.  Were  these 
eliminated,  the  Irish  metropolis  would  stand  fU)Ove  Liverpool,  and 
closely  approach  London.  Nuisances  are  utterly  disregarded  by  the 
Glasgow  police,  save  in  the  leading  streets ;  cases  of  intoxication  are 
not  noticed,  save  when  they  have  a  tendency  to  bireach  of  the  peace ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  street  brawls,  the  Glasgow  police  exhibit  a  for- 
bearance and  moderation,  which  their  brethren  in  Ireland  might 
beneficially  imitate.  But  there  are  other  deductions  to  be  made  of 
still  greater  importance.  Each  suburb  of  Glasgow  has  an  indepen- 
dent police  jurisdiction  of  its  own.  Galton,  the  Garbals,  and  An- 
derston  are  under  separate  commissions ;  and  we  find  it  stated  by  a 
most  intelligent  magistrate,  Mr.  Butherglen,  that  ^the  commission* 
ers,  from  absurd  and  stupid  qualifications,  are  too  frequently  selected 
from  among  parties  who  have  tonttimes  an  inttrttt  in  makiitf  the 
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executive  less  efficient  than  it  should  be.'  Some  elacidations  of  thi* 
significant  hint  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

That  some  jealousy  exists  between  the  heads  of  these  establish-^ 
ments,  is  sufficiently  probable  from  the  circumstances  of  their  posi- 
tion. Indeed,  during  the  recent  discussions  at  the  British  Associa^ 
tion,  the  latent  feeling  was  manifested  in  an  anxiety  to  show  that,  oa 
the  one  hand,  the  suburbs  afforded  shelter  to  the  criminals  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  city  was  a  refuge  for  the  sinners  of 
the  suburbs.  The  truth  is,  that,  from  the  independence  of  jurisdic- 
tions, there  must  be  a  floating  mass  of  crime,  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  police  at  the  very  moment  when  it  appears  within  their  gra^. 
But  this  is  not  all :  none  of  these  jurisdictions  extend  into  the 
county,  and  the  county  is  virtually  destitute  of  any  police  protection 
whatever.  Sheriff*  Alison  declared,  that  the  mass  of  undetected, 
and  consequently  of  unpunished,  criminality  in  the  county  was  in- 
calculable. As  an  illustration,  he  stated  that  a  burglarv  had  recently 
been  committed  on  his  own  demesne,  which  he  had  allowed  to  pass 
without  notice,  because,  in  the  absence  of  a  police  force,  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  instituting  investigation. 
He  concluded  by  asking,  *  If  these  things  be  done  in  the  green  wood, 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  1  If  the  SheriflT's  property  be  thos 
unsafe,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  his  neighbours  ?' 

In  the  admirable  report  on  the  state  of  the  suburban  burgh  of 
Calton,  presented  to  the  British  Association  by  Mr.  Rutherglen,  a 
magistrate  of  that  burgh,  we  find  the  following  remarks,  under  the 
head  of  '  Crimes  which,  from  the  state  of  the  law,  and  the  want  of 
identification,  the  police  are  unable  to  suppress.' 

'  There  is  a  series  of  crimes,  or,  as  they  are  more  gently  called, 
embezzlements,  carried  on  both  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  suburban 
districts  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  which  are  attended  with  very- 
baneful  effects ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  property  in  pi^  and  scrap  iron,  nails,  brass,  &c.  stolen  in 
this  way 4  A  gentleman,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  tracing 
of  these  cases,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  at  the  Broomielaw, 
and  on  its  way  for  shipment,  five  hundred  tons  of  pig-iron  alone  are 
pilfered ;  and  he  calculates  that  in  the  above  articles  upwards  of  fmir 
thousand  pounds'  value  passes  into  the  hands  of  these  delinquents 
yearly,  without  even  a  chance  of  their  being  punished.    Another  of 
this  class  of  embezzlement  is,  that  well  known  under  the  name  of 
the  bowl  weft  system,  generally  carried  on  by  weavers,  winders,  and 
others  employed  by  manufacturers,  and  consists  of  the  embezzle- 
ment of  cotton  yams,  silks,  Sec.  which  are  sold  to  a  small  class  of 
manufacturers,  who,  in  consequence  of  purchasing  this  material  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price,  get  up  their  stuff's  at  a  cost  that  enables  them 
to  undersell  the  honest  manufacturer ;  and,  indeed,  in  hundreds  of 
cases  he  has  to  compete  with  the  low-priced  goods,  made  from  the 
material  pilfered  from  his  own  warehouse,  or  embezzled  by  his  own 
out-door  workers ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  class  of  corks 
should  always  find,  even  among  respectable  merchants,  a  ready 
market  for  their  goods.    A  gentleman,  who  employs  somewhere 
about  two  thousand  oat-door  workers,  admits  that  nis  calculation  is 
moderate ;  he  allows  one  penny  each  man  per  day  as  his  loss  from  this 
system  j  and  it  is  believed  from  fifty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand 
po«Dds  per  annum  would  not  cover  the  value  of  articles  pilfered  in 
this  way  within  the  Parliamentary  bounds  of  this  city.' 
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This  statement  is  further  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Glas* 
^ow  Statistical  Society  in  his  valuable  report,  from  which  we  have 
previously  quoted.    He  says : — 

'  The  manufacturers  allege  that  weft  is  stolen  by  the  weavers  and 
winders  to  an  extent  approaching  to  from  six  to  seven  per  cent,  and 
is  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  by  **  bowl-corks,"  who  work  it  up  into 
plain  goods,  which  they  can  afford  to  sell  at  rates  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  Cent  below  the  regular  manufacturers,  since  they  give  lowe^ 
wages' to  the  weavers  than  those  given  by  the  regular  houses  ' 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  as  much  perplexed 
by  the  phrase  '  bowl-weft,'  as  we  were  when  first  we  heard  it ;  we 
tnerefore  give  the  explanation  we  received.  When  weavers  used  to 
work  in  their  own  houses,  hawkers  of  earthenware  watched  the  op* 
portunity  when  the  operative  was  abroad  to  tempt  his  good  woman, 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  handsome  bowl,  or  some  similar  ornament  of 
the  shelf,  into  stealing  a  portion  of  the  weft  for  the  purchase  of  the 
article.  In  process  of  time  this  peculation  became  as  recognised  a 
perquisite  of  the  weaver's  wife  as  pin-money  is  among  ladies  of  rank^ 
and,  though  not  formally  recognised  in  marriage  articles,  was  not 
less  perfectly  understood  than  if  it  had  been  authenticated  by  sign 
and  seal.  The  species  of  embezzlement  still  retains  its  name,  though 
the  profit  is  now  transferred  from  the  wife  to  the  husband. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  are  bound  to  state  that 
the  burgh  of  Galton  is  not  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  animad- 
version as  the  city  of  Glasgow.  The  magistrates  of  that  burgh  allow 
no  persons  to  keep  lodging-houses  without  a  license.  The  license 
limits  the  number  of  lodgers  to  the  extent  of  the  accommodations, 
and  is  liable  to  be  forfeited  if  more  be  admitted.  Sanatory  regula* 
tions  for  cleanliness  are  laid  down,  and  rigidly  enforced.  For  in* 
stance,  floors  must  be  washed  twice  a-week,  walls  white-washed  on 
four  specified  days  in  the  year,  and  persons  seized  with  fever  must 
be  immediately  removed  to  the  hospital.  Mr.  Rutherglen  alto  stated 
that  ^  the  streets  are  intersected  with  common  sewers  of  the  best 
description,  some  of  them  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  which  are  well  adapted 
for  carrying  off  all  surface-water.  They  are  kept  very  clean  by  the 
large  quantity  of  hot  water  flowing  into  them  from  public  works.' 

Glasgow  is  the  head-quarters  of  what  is  called  Sabbs^tarianism — 
that  is,  the  observance  of  Sunday  with  the  same  rigidity  that  charac- 
terised the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Without  at  all  entering  into  the  con- 
troversy how  far  this  portion  of  Judaism  belongs  to  the  Christian 
creed,  it  may  be  cheerfully  conceded  that  the  consecration  of  every 
seventh  day,  as  a  respite  from  labour,  is  a  blessed  ordinance,  and 
one  capable  of  being  made  the  source  not  only  of  spiritual  but  of 
temporal  blessings  to  the  entire  community.  But  we  hold  it  de- 
monstrable that  the  Judaic,  or  rather  Pharisaic,  system,  established 
in  Glasgow,  leads  to  a  worse  desecration  of  the  Sunday  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  Britain  or  the  Continent. 

The  worst  evil  pressing  on  the  operatives  of  Glasgow  is,  that  they 
are  crowded  into  limited,  and  often  filthy,  spaces ;  that  they  are 
accumulated  onataiated  spot,  where  physical  and  moral  corruptions 
generate  as  in  a  hot.bed,  and,  consequently,  where  the  health  both 
of  soul  and  body  requires  occasional  dispersion  and  separation  of 
the  mass.  But  Sunday  is  the  only  opportunity  afforded  to  the  poor 
man  for  temporarily  removing  himself  and  his  family  from  the 
crowd  into  which  they  are  not  merely  packed,  bat  wediged.  How 
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does  .the  Pharisaic  system  act  on  such  an  occasion  %   It  says  to  the 

operative,  ^  For  vou  the  sun  shall  shine,  the  hreeze  shall  breathe, 
and  the  flowers  shall  blow  in  vain ;  you  shall  remain  imbedded  for 
ever,  without  hope  or  change,  until  your  heart  has  had  time  to  fes- 
ter and  dissolve — until  you  retain  nothing  of  humanity  but  its  form.' 
Does  any  man  deem  this  language  too  strong  1  Let  him  visit,  as 
we  have  done,  the  wynds  and  closes  of  Glasgow  on  the  Sunday 
morning — let  him  enter  the  dens  and  styes,  which  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  language  to  call  dwellings — and  temperate  indeed  must  he 
be  if  indignation  at  a  system  which  confines  thousands  of  human 
beings  to  those  catacombs  of  living  death,  on  the  only  day  when  a 
chance  of  temporary  deliverance  is  opened,  does  not  lead  him  to 
vent  his  feelings  in  stronger  terms.  Christianity  and  its  ordinances, 
to  use  the  sublime  language  of  the  prophet,  were  sent  to  '  bind  op 
the  broken  hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  prison-door  to  them  that  are  bound/ — *  No,'  says  the 
Pharisaic  system ;  *  one  of  its  ordinances,  at  least,  shall  be  applied 
to  drive  the  wound  deeper  into  the  heart,  to  add  fresh  chains  to  the 
captive,  and  to  place  firmer  barriers  against  his  prison.'  This,  more- 
over, is  done  with  the  professed  design  of  improving  his  morality, 
when  it  is  notorious  that,  from  the  prohibition  of  locomotion,  the 
closing  of  every  place  where  innocent  recreation  can  be  obtained, 
and  the  enforced  idleness  of  all  classes,  profligacy  must  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  system. 

Two  places  are  open  to  the  operative,  the  kirk  and  the  whiskey- 
shop.  There  are  many  things  to  prevent  his  frequenting  the  former 
— ^the  expense  of  pew-rents,  the  want  of  decent  clothes ;  or  the  less 
innocent,  though  not  absolutely  guilty  causes,  dislike  of  the  minister 
or  the  elders.  On  the  other  hand,,  admission  to  the  whiskey-shop  is 
cheap ;  little  regard  is  paid  to  dress ;  indeed,  amid  the  dense  smoke 
of  the  back  parlour,  it  would  be  often  diflicult  to  discover  what  kind 
of  dress  any  visitant  wore ;  and  the  landlord  is  all  subservience  and 
compliance.  That  the  Sunday  is  thus  spent  in  brutal  smoking  and 
drinking  by  the  majority  of  the  lower  orders  in  Glasgow,  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  city  will  venture  to  deny.  The  vice,  indeed,  is 
silent  and  solitary ;  but  on  that  very  account  it  is  the  more  perilouH. 
It  separates  the  operative  from  his  wife  and  children — it  hardens  his 
heart  against  them.  The  expanding  influence  of  the  Book  of  Nature, 
which  assuredly  is  not  less  the  work  of  God  than  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, is  closed  eaually  against  the  father  and  the  husband,  the  child 
and  the  wife  ;  its  lessons  of  love  are  hidden  from  their  eyes,  and 
lessons  of  hate  are  inculcated  by  the  darkening  process.  This  is 
repeated  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year ;  nay,  its  eflfects  are 
known  and  felt  by  the  most  vociferous  echoers  of  the  cuckoo  cry, 
*  Behold  the  beautiful  solemnity  of  a  Scottish  Sabbath 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  in  which  we  have  had  often  to  tread 
on  perilous  ground,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  deprecate  giving 
oflfence  to  any  individual  sect  or  party.  ^  We  have  set  down  naught 
in  malice.'  On  the  contrary,  feeling  grateful  for  much  kindness 
received  in  Glasgow,  delighted  with  its  natural  and  artificial  beauties, 
and  interested  in  its  continued  prosperity,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
perform  the  useful,  but  not  always  acceptable,  service  of  pointing 
oat  the  flaws  and  defects  in  its  social  machinery,  which  may  not 
•nly  impede  its  progresf,  but  produce  some  periloas  iiaetare  as  it 
moves  forward  in  its  present  rapid  and^  we  trust,  prosperoaa  career. 
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Trb  pine-apple,  the  most  delicious  and  rarest  of  fraits  that  grace 
the  dessert,  the  fragrant  melon,  and  the  cool  cucumber,  are  alike  the 
delicate  produce  of  a  dunghill ! 

The  stiff-starched,  smart,  and  spotless  frill,  the  snowy  ducks,  and 
trim  shirt-collar  derive  their  dazzling  and  cleanly  beauty  from  the 
dexterous  and  spongy  hands  of  the  tea-quaffing  and  Oeneva-bibbing 
washerwoman  1 

Let  no  man,  then,  and  especially  the  refined  exquisite,  who  de- 
lights to  adorn  his  sweet  person  in  all  the  luxury  of  clean  linen, 
despise  the  presiding  priestess  of  the  washing-tub.  Draggle-tailed 
drab  as  she  may  appear  to  his  refined  vision,  it  is  to  the  exercise  of 
her  saponaceous  ablutions  that  he  owes  the  major  part  of  his  attrac- 
tions. For  his  sake  she  patiently  dooms  herself,  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  martyr,  to  be  continually  ^  in  the  suds,' — and  in  *  hot 
water.'  The  vocation  is  of  so  ancient  a  date,  that  the  commence- 
ment of  her  toilsome  art  is  lost  in  the  vanishing  point  of  time,  ex- 
tending  far,  far  beyond  the  memory  of  man !  The  earliest  mention 
extant  we  believe  to  be  in  that  exquisite  classic  poem,  commencing 
with  the  euphoneous  line, 

'  Sing  a  long  for  sixpence,* 

tn  the  third  verse  of  which  we  find  it  particularly  mentioned,  that 

*  The  maid  was  in  the  garden 
A  hanging  out  the  clothes  f 

and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  in  the  teeth  of  all  commenta- 
tors, past,  present,  and  to  come,  that  the  ^  maid'  therein  mentioned 
was  none  other  than  the  King's  washerwoman ;  for  although  now-a- 
days  the  majority  of  washerwomen  is  composed  of  wives  and  widows, 
yet  there  is  no  tenable  objection  why  a  maid  should  not  be  of  the  fra- 
ternity,— or  rather  the  sorority,  or  sisterhood ! 

In  this  age,  however,  the  class  usually  consists  of  women  of  five- 
and-twenty  to  fifty. 

.  Frequently  dining  with  ^Cuke  Humphrey'  from  necessity,  they 
are  unacquainted  with  his  namesake,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy;  yet  are 
they  undeniably  practical  chemists, — well  knowing  that  soda  and 
potash  are  not  to  be  indiscriminately  used,  and  are  thoroughly  ini- 
tiated in  the  knowledge  of  the  various  aqueous  solutions  and  com- 
pounds, suited  to  the  garments  to  be  submitted  to  their  cleansing 
operations. 

The  *  sorting'  of  the  clothes  into  white  and  coloured  portions  is 
their  primary  care  ;  for  even  the  colours  that  are  *  warranted'  will 
*  run,'  if  not  washed  with  the  greatest  circumspection.  While  they 
know  from  experience  that  linen  and  stockings  may  be  ^  biled,'  they 
are  aware  that  flannels,  if  put  in  the  copper,  will  *  s'rink  up  to  nothin,' 
and  be  '  spiled.' 

So  delicate,  too,  is  their  vision,  that  they  pretend  to  discover  'co- 
lour'—even  in  white  ganneata  i  for  nothing  is  more  common  than 
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to  hear  them  exclaim,  '  that  the  white  things"  is  a  werry  had  eo« 
lour/  Although  they  know  this  may  arise  from  their  own  negligent 
handling,  they  generally  attribute  it  to  the  age  of  the  article. 

In  London  and  its  vicinity,  the  '  washing'  forms  a  considerable 
item  in  the  domestic  expenses,  especially  when  'given  out'  to 
those  laundresses  who  profess  '  to  do'  for  gentlemen  and  families. 
The  economical  housewife,  therefore,  is  compelled  to  hire  a  woman 
by  the  day,  to  '  get  up  the  thinffs'  at  home,  to  the  woeful  annoy- 
ance  of  all  the  males  m  the  establishment,  who  nauseate,  with  a  sort 
of  hydrophobic  feeling,  the  itteamy  odours  sent  forth  by  coppers, 
washing-tubs,  and  drymg  linen.  A  six-weeks'  wash  is  in  truth  an 
awful  visitation! 

'  H^PPY)  thrice  happy  are  those  who  are  able  to  escape  the  chilling 
horrors  of  a  horse  full  of  wet  clothes  steaming  before  a  roasting 
kitchen-range ! — or,  when  they  open  their  eves  and  their  bed-room 
windows  on  a  summer's  morning,  behold  their  *  trim  garden' 
eclipsed  by  transverse  lines,  extending  '  from  pole  to  pole,'  with  a 
formidable  array  of  bleaching  linens  'pegged'  thereon,  and  flutter- 
ing in  the  breeze ! 

Such  a  sight  is  enough  to  make  a  man  cut  himself  in  shaving, 
although  priding  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  best-tempered 
razor,  and  the  steadiest  hand  in  the  world  ! 

A  *  dab- wash'  is  bad  enough  of  all  conscience ;  but  a  regular  six- 
weeks'  one  is  enough  to  send  a  man  clean  out  of  his  seven  senses, 
and  make  him  exclaim  in  an  ecstasy, 

•  Oh !  the  good  old  dajt  of  Adam  and  Eto  !' 

— turn  his  milk  of  human  kindness  to — curds  and  whey, — and  make 
his  whole  composition  as  '  mothery' — as  a  jar  of  uncovered  pre- 
serves ! 

Washerwomen  and  chimney-sweepers  are  the  earliest  disturbers  of 
domestic  repose.  It  almost  infallibly  happens,  however,  that  the 
serving  lassie  is  nevir  stirring  when  the  poor  little  sweep  applies  his 
sooty  fingers  to  the  noisy  knocker,  and  the  bass  accompaniment  of  the 
dull  single  knock,  to  his  shrill  and  prolonged  cry  of  Swee  ee  ep !' 
generally  arouses  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  the  neighbours,  be- 
fore the  sleepv  and  slip-shod  girl  shuflles  down  the  creaking  stairs 
to  let  in  the  shivering  child,  who  is  only  too  punctual  in  his  appoint- 
ment. 

The  washerwoman,  however,  is  usually  more  fortunate ;  for  she  is 
a  much  more  welcome  visitor  to  the  kitchen  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  place  is  '  cluttered  up'  with  heaps  of  clothes  and  wash-tubs,  a 
blazing  fire  gives  a  cheerful  glow  to  the  busy  region,  while  a  bright 
copper  tea  kettle  singing  on  the  hob  greets  her  with  its  refreshing 
harmony,  and  a  pleasing  anticipation  of  a  '  dish  of  tea,  preparatory 
to  commencing  operations. 

The  washerwoman  par  excelUnce  is  generally  a  sort  of  round 
bundle  of  a  figure,  habited  in  a  cotton  dress,  with  short  sleeves,  pro- 
vided with  Incapacious  pair  of  pockets,  for  the  reception  and  con- 
cealment of  candle-ends,  bits  of  soap,  or  broken  rietuals,  jnst  as 
chance,  opportunity,  or  the  generosity  of  the  maid  may  determine. 
A  mob  cap,  with  a  very  full  border,  conceals  her  tresses  when  in  the 
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suds ;  and  an  apron  or  two  protects  hev  dress  from  the  accidental 
aprinklings  of  the  wash-tub. 

The  eflfects  of  her  steamy  occupation  give  to  her  physiognomy  a 
par-boiled  complexion,  relieved  occasionally  by  a  rosy  hue,  which 
partially  tinges  her  nasal  promontory,  consequent  on  certain  liba- 
tions of  Geneva,  or  other  strong  waters.  The  elbows  of  her  brawny 
arms  are  red,  her  hands  unnaturally  white  and  spongy,  arising  from 
the  continual  immersion  in  hot  water,  to  which  her  arduous  vocation 
subjects  them.  The  tongue  is  peculiarly  well-hung,  and  appears  in- 
defatigable. She  soaps,  and  rubs,  and  souses,  and  rattles  on  with 
unabated  energy,  apparently  thinking  with  the  immortal  bard  of 
Avon  that 

*  Silence  is  alone  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  or  maid  not  vendable.' 

She  is  the  peripatetic  chronicle  of  domestic  intelligence, — the  *  snap- 
per up  of  unconsidered  trifles,'  which  she  ingeniously  works  up  with 
farther  particulars,  on  ditSj  and  rumours,  drawing  her  inferences  and 
conclusions  to  suit  the  taste  of  her  hearers,  with  all  the  tact  and  one- 
sided policy  of  one  experienced  in  the  concoction  of  *  impartial 
Bews.'  She  is  a  perfect  register  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for 
the  district  in  which  she  moves  and  washes ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, her  narrations  are  about  as  faithful  and  veracious  as  those  em- 
bellished romances  ^iven  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  histories. 

The  confidant  and  adviser  of  the  maids-of-all-work,  she  is  looked 
apon  by  them  in  the  light  of  a  prime-minister ;  for,  like  that  great 
functionary,  she  has  always  some  snag  place  in  her  gift,  or,  as  she 
phrases  it,  '  in  her  eye,'  which,  although  it  may  prove  no  sinecure, 
18  still  desirable.  Her  recommendation,  however,  is  by  no  means 
disinterested  3  for  through  these  humble  agents  she  politically  ex- 
pects to  gain  a  footing  in  the  family,  and  to  come  in  for  the  '  loaves 
and  fishes,'  in  the  humble  shape  of  the  fragmentary  portions  of  the 
hospitable  board, — indeed,  '  wheels  within  wheels,' — form  the  intri- 
cate machinery  of  her  truly  political  system,  selfishness  being  the 
main-spring  which  sets  the  whole  in  motion. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock  on  one  of  those  thick  and  safifron- 
tinted  foggy  mornings,  in  the  suicidal  month  of  November,  the  me- 
lancholy mugginess  of  which  was  only  partially  refreshed  by  a  gentle 
drizzling  rain,  an  old  woman,  in  a  huge  wrapping. cloak,  and  a  tat- 
tered black  chip  bonnet,  tied  over  her  ears  with  a  dinffy-colonred 
cotton  handkerchief,  was  cautiously  picking  her  way  tnrongh  the 
streets,  to  the  clink-clanking  accompaniment  of  a  pair  of  pattens, 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  horn  lantern  of  most  formidable  dimensions. 
This  precaution  at  the  period  of  our  veracious  record  was  indisput* 
ably  necessary ;  for  those  modern  illuminati,  the  gas  companies,  bad 
not  then  put  forth  their  claims  to  the  applause  of  an  *  enlightened 
British  public,'  and  the  parish-lamps,  whose  feeble  rays  were  scarce- 
ly sufiicient  to  render  '  darkness  visible,'  were  blinking  and  flicker- 
ing, and  vainly  endeavouring  to  shoot  their  friendly  rays  through 
the  globular  glasses  which  surromided  them,  like  a  very  little  intel- 
ligence in  a  very  thick  head ! 

For  our  own  part,  although  we  abhor  all  innovation,  yet  do  we 
rejoice  in  real  improvement,  and  certainly  do  not  repine  that- 
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*  The       of  other  days* 

hath  departed.  The  sharp  and  monotonous  ^  cHnk-clank'  of  the 
said  pattens  was  alone  interrupted  by  the  drowsy  tone  of  the  watcb- 
man  calling  the  hour.  Swinging  his  lantern  in  his  hand,  which  was 
very  much  like  a  younger  branch  of  the  same  family  as  the  old  wo- 
man's— 

'  Half-past  fo-ur  a-clock — and  a  fog-gy  mom-ing!'  bawled  the  an- 
cient guardian  of  the  night.    *  Half.past — ' 

*  Watchman,'  said  the  old  woman,  cutting  short  his  useless  infor- 
mation, '  pray,  vich  ind  o'  this  here  street  is  number  sirenty-six  V 

*  T'other.' 

'  Thank'ee,'  replied  the  old  woman.  *  Mussy !  yot  a  momin'  it 
is!' 

'Mother  Naggsl — It  is,  I  do  declare,'  said  the  watchman,  hold- 
ing  up  his  lantern  to  her  shrouded  visage.  '  Veil,  that's  cur 'us.  I 
knowed  ye  by  y'ur  woice.' 

* Vot, Davis! — veil,  that's  funny,  now — who'd  ha'  thought  it !'  ex- 
claimed the  washerwoman,  in  her  turn  elevating  her  dim  luminary. 

*  Veil,  and  how's  Mother  Davis  and  the  little  unst'  And,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply  to  her  kind  inquiry,  continued,  *  Do  you  happen 
to  know  them  people,  the  Dickens's,  at  siventy-six.  Are  they  well 
to  do,  and  all  that  T — for  this  'ore's  the  fust  time  as  I've  bin  engaged 
to  do  for  'em.' 

*  Seventy-six  1'  repeated  the  watchman.  *  Yes — Oh,  yes !  Them's 
worry  respectable  hin habitants— leastways  they  al'ays  tips  half-a- 
crown  at  Christmas  time  vich  ve  reckon  raythur  hansom  as  things 
go,  Missis  Na^gs.'  ^ 

Hereupon  Missis  Naggs  sagely  remarked  that  *  times  was  sadly 
changed  ;'  and  then  her  old  acquaintance  politely  volunteered  to  see 
her  to  the  door,  leaving  half  his  '  round  'unfinished  ;  and  they  had 

*  such  a  gossip' — enjoying  their  chat  in  spite  of  the  weather. 

The  door  of  number  seventy-six  is  reached,  and  the '  rappant  ap- 
pendage to  the  ligneous  barricade  '  modestly  applied  in  a  single 

A  *  good  mornin'  between  the  washerwoman  and  the  watchman 
is  exchanged,  and  she  is '  let  in.' 

'  Dear  me,  vot  a  miseraible  mornin' !'  says  the  sympathising  maid- 
of-all  work.    *  For  goodness'  sake  come  in,  and  warm  yourself.' 

Blowing  out  her  end  of  candle,  and  delicately  pinching  out  the 
red  snuff  with  those  primitive  snuffers  and  extinguishers,  her  fingers, 
the  old  woman  proceeds  to  take  off  her  '  things,'  while  the  maid 
rams  the  huge  kitchen  poker  into  the  blazing  fire,  to  expedite  the 
boiling  of  the  kettle. 

A  glance  round  the  room  is  sufiicient  to  satisfy  the  experienced 
eye  of  the  washerwoman  that  she  has  got  into  ffood  quarters.  The 
tea-tackle  is  already  displayed,  and  some  thick  rounds  of  buttered 
toast  are  '  frizzling  on  the  hob. 

'  You've  a  comfortable  place  here,  my  dear.  There  doesn't  seem 
no  want  o*  nothtn'  neither,'  observes  Mrs.  Nagga 

*  You're  right,  marm.  It's  the  most  liberalTest  family — ^plentjr  to 
eat  and  drink :  and  thof  I've  enough  to  do,  of  all  conscience,  seeing 
there's  only  myself,  I've  no  cause  to  complain.' 
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^  Is  there  many  in  family  t ' 

*  On'y  master  and  missus.  He*8  at  office  through  the  day,  and 
missus  reads  pretty  well  all  her  time  ;  and  there  ain't  no  visiters, 
and  neither  chick  nor  child.  Children  is  such  plagaes,  1  can't  hear 
'em.  Verever  they  are,  van's  al'ays  doing,  and  never  done.  The 
werry  last  place  as  I  had  there  was  six  on  'era,  and  a  pretty  life  I 
had  on't — half  starved  into  the  bargain.  I  hope  your  tea's  to  your 
liking  r 

Mrs.  Naggs  nodded,  and  sipped,  and  stretched  out  her  black- 
worsted  ankles,  and  placed  her  thick  shoes  on  the  iron  fender, — the 
Tery  picture  of  comfort, — while  the  maid  continued  her  narrative  of 
the  '  last  family' — with  six  children. 

*  I  found  they  not  only  grudged  vot  I  did  eat,  but  purvided  shame* 
fully.  And  then  she  vos  al'ays  poking  her  nose  into  the  kitchen,  and 
a-routine  out  the  closet  and  drawers, — and  took  avay  the  kitchen- 
stuff  and  the  doctors'  bottles,  vich  you  know  al'ays  comes  riglar  to 
the  servant.' 

*  Shameful !  shameful  I'  cried  the  washerwoman,  putting  her  teeth 
with  a  feelingr  of  indignation  into  the  hot  toast. 

*  Wam't  it"r 

*  Beats  everythink  as  I  ever  heerd.' 

*  Veil,  at  last  I  vos  so  'riled,  I  up'd  and  told  her  her  place  vou'dn't 
iiuit— vom't  I  right  V 

'  I  think  so,  indeed  ;  a  servant  as  knows  herself  couldn't  never 
put  up  with  the  like  o'  that.  I  really  believe  as  some  people  think 
other  people  arn't  made  of  flesh  and  blood  like  theirselves.  There's 
the  Cummins's,  as  I  do  for,  I  do  think  as  thev*re  the  nippingest 
•et  in  the  vorld.  There's  no  need  o'  cats  in  that  house,  I'm  sure 
for  all  the  mice  must  die  a  no/'ro/ death  by  starvation.    Of  all  the 

reople  as  ever  I  came  a-nigh  to  they  cut  the  closest.  Sure  as  ever 
go  there's  a  new  face  ;  for,  vot  vith  the  nagginfir  o'  the  missus — 
who's  never  satisfied,  and  the  horrid  wittles — for  I  never  seed  no- 
think  but  salt  beef  on  the  table  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other — 
the  poor  girls  have  a  precious  time  on  it.  I'm  sure  my  heart  bleeds 
for  em.  But  they're  so  well  known,  thank  goodness  !  that  neither 
the  grocer  nor  the  butcher  vill  send  'em  any  more  sarvants,  and 
they're  'bliged  for  to  go  to  the  register  office,  and  get  anythink 
they  can  catch.  I'm  sure  I  should  think  it  a  sin  to  recommend  any 
^rl  to  'em — for  they're  treated  more  like  beasts  o'  burden  than 
numan  beans,  and  that's  the  blessed  truth.  In  course,  people  as 
has  got  to  get  their  living  must  know  on  vich  side  their  bread  s  but- 
tered ;  and  in  course,  when  Mrs.  Cummins  rates  the  gals  I'm 
obleeged  to  side  with  her,  and  say  as  she  says  ;  for,  thof  the  pay  is 
no  great  shakes,  the  vork's  rig'lar  and  von's  loaf  to  lose  a  cus* 
tomer — for,  you  know,  vun  person's  money's  as  good  as  another's, 
and  times  is  sich  as  vun  can't  pick  and  choose,  and  ve  must  take  the 
rough  vith  the  smooth,  you  know,  or  starve.' 

Mary  expressed  her  approval  of  this  political  philosophy,  and 
poured  out  another  cup  of  strong  tea.  A  fit  of  coughing  cut  short 
the  volubility  of  the  washerwoman,  who,  when  she  bad  recovered 
her  breath,  declared  that  she  believed  the  nasty  fog  had  got  into  her 
*  stommick.' 

*  Pr'ops  a  drop  o'  gin,  or  summat,  voud  be  agreeable  V  observed 
the  maid.   The  washerwoman,  of  course,  thought  that  it  would  ; 
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and,  if  she  had  it  *  handy,'  would  accept  *  jist  the  smallest  drop' 
of  the  prescribed  remedy. 

Mrs.  Naggs'  tongue,  if  possible,  now  ran  on  more  glibly  thaa  be- 
fore, and  Mary  *  did  lau^h  so,'  that  if  the  sanctam  wherein  the 
savoary  gossip  was  carried  on  had  not  a  '  lean*to,'  the  family 
would  inevitably  have  been  aroused  from  their  morning  slumbers 
by  the  loud  and  startling  cachinnations  of  the  delighted  maid,  who 
loudly  declared  that  Mrs.  Naggs  was  the  *  funniest  soul  as  she  CFer 
did  come  across  in  all  her  bom  days.' 

Mary  was,  in  truth,  an  excellent  '  audience  ;'  and,  as  in  similar 
cases,  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene  was  not  only  flattered  by  her  un- 
bounded applause,  but  induced  in  some  instances  to  o'erstep  the 
bounds  of  veracity,  and  embellished  her  narratives  with  a  colouring 
that  certainly  did  run  rather  counter  to  the  candour  of  the  ofu 
quoted 

*  Notbing  extenaate,  nor  aaght  set  down  in  malice.' 

*  Tou  know  them  'ere  Norrises  V  said  Mrs.  Naggs. 

^  The  pork-shop  people  7'  said  Mary,  pointing  her  finger  to  the 
quarter  of  the  compass  in  which  they  dwelt. 
'That's 'em.' 

*  Ha !  to  be  sure  !  everybody  knows  little  Norris ;  the  partic'- 
larist  little  feller  as  ever  anybody  clapped  eyes  on.  He 's  quite  a 
dandy,  and  al'ays  as  neat  as  ninepence.  We  buys  sassages  ca  'em 
sometimes  on  Saturdays  and  cleaning. days,  vhen  ve  vant  a  make- 
shift. I  do  think  he's  the  very  littlest  chap  in  the  neighbour- 
vood.' 

'  Small  as  a  quartern  o'  soap  a'ter  a  week's  wash,'  said  the  wash- 
erwoman. 

At  this  sally  Mary  was  so  tickled  that  she  laughed  'fit  to  bu'st 
her  stay-lace,'  as  she  elegantly  expressed  it. 

*  Veil  I  vashed  for  'em  a  matter  o'  two  year  or  so,'  continned 
Mrs.  Naggs. 

'  And  I'm  sure  it  does  you  credit,  for  I  never  see'd  a  tradesman's 
linen  so  got  up  afore.' 

*  Dickeys  and  collars — nothing  but  dickeys  and  collars,  child  : 
them  Norris's  is  all  outside  show,  like  a  booth  at  Bart'lemy  Fair, 
Linen,  indeed  !  vy  the  principal  part  o'  the  vash  vas  caliker  and 
lonff-cloth.' 

*  veil,  now,  on'y  think  how  deceptions  ''  cried  the  enlightened 
Mary  ;  '  and  sich  stuck-up  people  too  !' 

'  I  should  only  ha'  liked  you  to  have  seed  the  dabs  and  rags.  I 
vos  a'  most  ashamed  to  hang  'em  out,  for  they  vos  the  colour  o' 
pagles,  or  safl!ron  5  all  the  b'iling  in  the  vorld  varn't  o'  no  use,  let- 
ling  alone  the  blue  I  put  in  'em.  No  woman  breathin'  ever  slaved 
more  nor  I  did  to  please  'em  ;  but  the  more  one  does  for  some  peo- 
ple the  less  one  pleases  'em.  And,  as  for  Mother  Norris,  lor-'a- 
mussy  !  talk  o'  sperrit— ' 

*  I  al  'ays  said  as  she  vos  a  wixen.' 

*  A  wixen  !  a  downright  fury  !  vonce  put  her  up,  and,  my  good- 
ness !  ther'  isn't  no  standing  it.' 

'  Ha  !  I  should  be  fright'ed  out  o'  my  siven  sinses.    She's  sich  a 
strapper,  too  V 

*  She  couldn't  come  over  me,  though,'  said  Mrs.  Naggs,  elevating 
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her  Leadf/and  compreMing  her  lips  with  a  mock  dignity,  that  might 
have  done  credit  to  a  caricaturist  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  *  I  knows  my 
business  ;  and  tbof,  perhaps,  no  one  knows  better  on  which  side 
their  bread 's  butterM  than  myself,  let  me  teU  you,  it  would  take 
a  better  'ooman  nor  Mrs.  Norris  to  get  the  upper  hand  o'  me.  No ; 
I  'd  sooner  starve  outright  than  lick  the  shoes  of  man,  'ooman,  or 
child ;  and  so,  vhen  she  began  a-blusterinf  and  a  rating  o'  me 
about  the  things,  1  up'd  and  told  her  a  bit  o'  my  mind  in  a  twin* 
kling.  I  said,  says  I,  "  Mrs.  Norris,  I'm  werry  sorry  I  ain't  pleased 
you,"  says  I  ;  ^'  but,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoke,  the  things  ain't 
vorth  the  soap  they're  vash'd  in.  They're  fitterer,"  says  I,  *'  to  put 
in  the  rag-bag,  ma'am,"  says  I,  "than  the  wash-tub."  My  gracious! 
the  bu'st  o'  passion  as  followed  1  the  blowin'  up  of  a  copper-hole  is 
child's  play  to  it.  Little  Norris  put  his  head  in,  thinking  some 
dreadful  haccident  vos  the  matter,  and  she,  findin'  she  coumn't  do 
nothing  vith  me,  turned  upon  the  little  hop-o'*my-thumb  like  a 
tiger-cat.  And  I  heerd  'em  at  it  pell-mell  in  the  parlour — least- 
ways Mrs.  Norris — for  the  poor  man  dar'n't  say  as  his  soul's  his  own.' 

*  And  you  left,  in  course  V 

*  Di-rectly  I'  emphatically  replied  Mrs.  Naggs,  *  ay,  afore  the  vash 
YDS  got  up  too,  and  left  'em  to  finish  it  in  the  best  vay  they  could ;  for, 
tbof  I  am  a  poor  'ooman,  I 'm  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  Mother  Nor- 
ris, yith  all  her  hairs  and  graces,  and,  thank  goodness !  vhile  I  'ye  a 
pair  o'  hands  I  can  al'ays  'am  my  living,  and  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door!' 

*  Veil !  for  the  life  o'  me  I  sha'n't  soon  forget  little  Norris  poking 
his  head  in  !'  exclaimed  Mary.  ^  It  must  ha'  bin  a  funny  thing  to  ha' 
seen  him  bolt ;  but  it's  a  sin,  and  a  pity  too  as  he  cotch'd  sich  a 
clapper-clawinflr  for  his  ffood  natur'.' 

*■  'Deed,  did  he,'  said  Mrs.  Naffga,  *  for  he  shook  in  his  shoes,  and 
hadn't  a  vord  to  throw  at  a  dog.^ 

*  Well,  if  ever  I  marry  I  '11  have  a  man  at  any  rate,'  said  Mary ; 
^but,  somehow  or  another,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  aPays 
thought  that  that  'ooman  vore  the  ' 

The  bedroom  bell  rangr,  and  efiectually  startled  the  jcrossips.  Mary 
scuttled  up  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Naggs  poked  the  cbpper-nre,  and  rolled 
about  the  washing-tubs  with  a  noise  and  bustle  loud  enough  to  inti- 
mate to  the  family  that  she  was  there,  and  busily  occupied  in  her 
vocation. 

About  a  week  after  this  grand  wash  Mrs.  Naggs  was  intent  on 
her  domestic  concerns,  in  her  humble  and  dirty  lodging  up  three  pair, 
in  a  narrow  crowded  alley,  when  a  young  woman,  dressea  in  a  flaunt, 
ing,  many-coloured  gingham -gown,  a  ^  decent'  shawl,  and  a  straw- 
bonnet  set  ofi*  with  new  crisp  ribands,  a  pair  of  tight  black  kid  gloves 
on  her  large  ruddy  hands,  tapped  gently  at  her  door. 

Mrs.  Naggs  rose  from  her  knees — for  she  was  scrubbing  the  floor 
— and,  approaching  the  door,  brush  in  hand,  she  put  forth  her  grub- 
by countenance,  surmounted  by  a  smoke-discoloured  cap. 

'  Is  Missis  Naggs  at  home  V  inquired  the  young  woman. 

*  Yes,  marm,'  replied  Mrs.  Naggs.  Then  scrutinizing  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  visitor,  suddenly  exclaimed,  '  Well,  to  be  sure !  and 
is  it  you,  Maryl  Bless  me!  I  really,  now,  didn't  know  you. 
Come  in,  child---do.   Why,  you're  as  smart  as  a  carrot,  I  do  de- 
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elare.  Take  care  of  the  pail.  On'y  to  think  yon  should  catch  rae 
in  this  preshus  muddle.   Vm  all  sizes  and  sevens.' 

*  Don*t  make  no  ceremony  o'  me,  I  beg/  said  Mary — for  it  was  that 
identical  lass.  *  I  insist  you  don't  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  on  my 
account.' 

*  Don't  sit  down.  Let  me  dust  the  chair,  or  youll  spOe  your 
gownd,'  said  Mrs.  Naggs,  applying  a  duster  to  the  chair.  *  Vot  a 
sweet  pretty  pattern  it  is,^  continued  she,  sitting  vis-d-ms  to  her 
yisiter,  and  placing  her  hands  upon  her  knees,  began  to  examine  her 
from  top  to  toe. 

*  Vot's  this,  child  V  said  she,  receiving  a  small  parcel  from  the 
maid. 

*'  On'y  a  trifle  of  tea  and  sugar,'  said  Mary, 

'  Dear  me  I  that's  werry  thoughtful  o*  you.  I 'm  sure  I  'ra 
obleeffed  to  you,  my  dear,'  replied  Mrs.  Nac^gs. 

*  It*8  my  day  out,^coniinued  Mary,  *  and  1  says  to  myself,  aays  I, 
I  '11  jist  go  and  drop  in  on  Mrs.  Naggs.' 

*  You  re  werry  kind,  I 'm  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Naffgs  ;  *but,  can  I  do 
nothink  for  you  1    Von't  you  take  a  snack,  or  a  drop  of  anythink  V 

*  No.  thankye  j  I 'm  off  in  a  jiffy,'  said  Mary.  *  On'y  vun  vord— 
you  know  I'm  werry  comfortable.' 

*  Partic'ler  nice  people  them  Dickens's.' 
'  But  they  don't  allow  no  foUerers.' 

*  Wery  onreasonable,'  said  Mrs.  Naggs.  *  As  if  ffals  hadn't  no- 
body to  care  nothink  about  'em  as  veil  as  other  people.  It 's  quite 
onnat'ral,  and  I've  aPays  said  so :  for,  as  I  told  Mrs.  Norman, — 
*•  Marm,"  says  I,  *•  (excuse  my  boldness,)  but  it's  my  mind,  if  so  be 
as  how  you  shut  the  doorag'in  servants'  foUerers,"  says  I ;  "  depend 
on*t,  marm,  they'll  be  hanging  their  heads  out  o'  vinder,  or  gossip- 
ing over  the  vail,  for  Natur'  's  Natur',  and  it  vill  have  it 's  vay  vun 
vay  or  another,  take  my  vord  for  it,  marm  ;"  for  I  al'ays  puts  in  a  vord 
for  yon  eals  ven  I  can,  for  it 's  no  more  nor  grateful  o'  me,  for  many 's 
the  good  turn  I  owes  'em.' 

Having  exhausted  her  breath,  Mary  had  an  opportunity  of  continu- 
ing her  communication,  the  prime  object  of  her  visit.  ^  i  ou  see,  Mra. 
Naggs,  (I  'm  quite  open  vith  you,  'cos  I  knows  you  can  keep  a  se- 
cret,) there 's  a  young  feller — bricklayer  he  is— as  come  to  mend 
our  copper  5  he 's  bin  werry  partic'ler.  I 'm  sure  I  don't  know  vot  the 
man  sees  in  me.' 

*0h!  don't  say  so,'  chimed  in  Mrs.  Naggs.  *I 'm  sure  as  any 
young  feller  as  has  his  eyes  about  him — ' 

^Nonsense!' interrupted  Mary,  blushing 'rosy  red,  love's  proper 
hue'  through  the  shininfir  varnish  of  her  plump  cheeks,  which  were 


for  he's  a  very  likely  young  man,  and  earns  a  matter  of  a  guinea  a 
week  at  his  trade,  and  dresses — ven  he  does  dress — so  genteel  ^  I 'm 
sure  you'll  like  him.' 

*  I 'm  sure  I  shall,'  said  the  accommodating  Mrs.  Naggs :  *  a  guinea 
a  veek,  my  dear,  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  But,  are  you  quite  sure- 
he's  in  'arnest  1  I  know'd  a  youn^  bricklayer  as  kept  company  vith 
Mrs.  Villiams's  Susan  as  behaved  shameful — shocking  indeed !  Vot's 
your  sweetheart's  name,  my  dear  V 

*  Davis,'  said  Mary,  anxiously,  *  William  Davis.' 


^  I 'm  sure  he  might  do  better, 
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*  Ah)  Susan's  bricklayer's  name  vos  Ryan,'  said  Mrs.  Naggs. 
*He  vos  a  young  Hirishman.' 

'  I  can't  a-bear  a  Hirishman,'  said  Mary ;  '  they've  too  much  flum- 
mery about  'em  for  my  money !'  ' 

'  So  they  have,  my  dear, — ^you're  right,'  said  Mrs.  Naggs. 

And  then  Mary  proceeded  to  unfold  to  her  obliging  confidant  all 
the  particulars  of  her  amour,  and  finally,  expressed  a  desire  that  she 
would  permit  her  and  her  swain  to  meet  at  her  lodgings,  which 
were  so  conveniently  situated,  that  she  had  many  opportunities  of 
just  running  out,  and  seeing  him  for  a  few  brief  moments;  and 
which  accommodation  was,  of  course,  most  willingly  accorded,  but 
the  washerwoman,  however,  extorted  so  much  from  the  generotft 
lorer,  as  well  as  the  confiding  Mary,  that  she  ultimately  lost  all  in 
endeavouring  to  grasp  too  much,  and  they  both  considered  her  de* 
mands  so  exorbitant,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  her  *  warning'  to  Mrs. 
Dickens,  they  got  married  one  sunshiny  morning  without  even 
inviting  Mrs.  Naggs  to  partake  of  the  wedding-feast,  who  bitterly 
exclaimed  against  the  *  ingratitude  of  people  who  made  cat's  paws  of 
other  people,  just  to  serve  their  own  ends,  and  then  turned  a  cold 
ahoulder  upon  'em ;  and  if  she  had  on'y  a-know'd  it  she'd  have  up'd 
and  told  her  missus  of  their  goings  on,"  and  put  il  spoke  hi  their 
vheels — that  she  vou'd!' 

But  fortunately,  the  bricklayer  turned  out  a  *  true  lovyer,'  and 
made  Mary  an  excellent  husband,  in  spite  of  the  political  bat  short* 
flighted  manoeuvres  of  the  washerwoman,  who  would  fain  have  pro- 
longed the  courtship  to  an  indefinite  period ! 


THE  FALSE  LOTER. 

A  BALLAD. 
BY  CHARLB8  MACKAY. 

I  DEEAD  the  time,  ye  forests  hoar, 
When  ye  shall  flourish  ffreen  once  more. 


Sad  shaii  I  be  when  next  ye  sin^ ! 
For  then  my  shame,  no  longer  hidden, 
The  cold  unfeeling  world  shall  see, 
And  scorned  of  all,  disgraced,  and  chidden^ 

A  very  by-word  I  shall  be. 
And  weep  and  sigh  the  live-long  day^ 
Wee's  me  !    Woe's  me  ! 

But  with  the  Spring  that  decks  the  plain, 
Should  my  fklse  love  return  again, 
Then  should  his  presence  cure  my  smart, 
And  birds  make  music  to  my  heart, 
Should  he  return  to  soothe  my  sadness, 

And  love  my  hapless  babe  and  me, 
My  soul  should  re-awake  to  gladness, 

Ai^  aU  the  earth  be  &ir  to  see, 
And  I  no  more  would  weep  and  sigh, 
Woe's  me!   Woe's  me! 
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•  Stay  for  me  there !  I  will  not  fail 
To  meet  tfaee  in  that  hollow  vale.' 

*  Ill-fatbd  aad  mysterious  man !  Bewildered  in  the  brilliancy  of 
thine  own  imagination,  and  fallen  in  the  flames  of  thine  own  youth ! 
Again  in  fancy  1  behold  thee  I  Once  mpre  thy  form  hath  risen  be- 
fore me ! — not — oh !  not  as  thou  art — in  the  cold  valley  and  shadow 
— but  as  thou  $hould$t  be — squandering  away  a  life  of  magnificent 
meditation  in  that  city  of  dim  visions,  thine  own  Venice — which  is 
a  star-beloved  elysium  of  the  sea,  and  the  wide  windows  of  whose 
Palladian  palaces  look  down  with  a  deep  and  bitter  meaning  upon 
the  secrets  of  her  silent  waters.  Yes !  I  repeat  it — as  thou  shotUdd 
be.  There  are  surely  other  worlds  than  this— other  thoughts  than 
the  thoughts  of  the  multitude — other  speculations  than  the  specula- 
tions of  Uie  sophist.  Who  then  shall  call  thy  conduct  into  question  t 
who  blame  thee  for  thy  visionary  hours,  or  denounce  those  occupa- 
tions as  a  wasting  away  of  life,  which  were  but  the  overflowings  of 
thine  everlasting  energies  % 

It  was  at  Venice*  beneath  the  covered  archway  there,  called  the 
Ponte  di  Sospiri,  that  I  met  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  the  person 
of  whom  1  speak.  It  is  with  a  confused  recollection  that  I  bring  to 
mind  the  circumstances  of  that  meeting.  Yet  I  remember — ah ! 
how  should  I  forget  % — the  deep  midnight,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  the 
beauty  of  woman,  and  the  demon  of  romance,  who  stalked  up  and 
down  the  narrow  canal. 

It  was  a  night  of  unusual  gloom.  The  great  clock  of  the  piazza 
had  sounded  the  fifth  hour  of  the  Italian  evening.  The  square  of  the 
Campanile  lay  silent  and  deserted,  and  the  lights  in  the  old  Ducal 
Palace  were  fast  dying  away.  I  was  returning  home  from  the 
Piazetta,  by  way  of  the  Grand  Canal.  But  as  my  gondola  arrired 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  canal  San  Marco,  a  female  voice  from  its 
recesses  broke  sud<lenly  upon  the  night,  in  one  wild,  hysterical,  and 
long-continued  shriek.  Startled  at  the  sound,  I  sprang  upon  my 
feet :  while  the  gondolier,  letting  slip  his  single  oar,  lost  it  in  the 
pitchy  darkness  beyond  a  chance  of  recovery,  and  we  were  conse. 
quently  left  to  the  guidance  of  the  current  which  here  sets  from  the 
greater  into  the  smaller  channel.  Like  some  huge  and  sable-fea- 
thered condor  we  were  slowly  drifting  down  towards  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  when  a  thousand  flambeaux  flashing  from  the  windows,  and 
down  the  staircases  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  turned  all  at  once  that  deep 
gloom  into  a  livid  and  supernatural  day. 

A  child,  slipping  from  the  arms  of  its  own  mother,  had  fallen  from 
an  upper  winuow  of  the  lofty  structure  into  the  deep  and  dim  canaL 
The  quiet  waters  had  closed  placidly  over  their  victim ;  and,  al- 
though my  own  gondola  was  the  only  one  in  sight,  many  a  stoot 
swimmer,  already  in  the  stream,  was  seeking  in  vain  upon  the  sur- 
face  the  treasure  which  was  to  be  found,  alas!  only  within  the 
abyss.    Upon  the  broad  black  marble  flagstones  at  the  entrance  of 
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the  palace^  and  a  few  steps  above  the  water,  stood  a  figure  which 
Xkone  who  then  saw  can  have  ever  since  forgotten.  It  was  the  Mar- 
chesa  Aphrodite — the  adoration  of  all  Venice — the  gayest  of  the  gay 
— the  most  lovely  where  all  were  beautiful — but  still  the  young  wife 
of  the  old  and  intriguing  Mentoni—and  the  mother  of  that  fair  child, 
her  jfirst  and  only  one,  who  now,  deep  beneath  the  murky  water,  was 
thinking  in  bitterness  of  heart  upon  her  sweet  caresses,  and  exhaust- 
ing  its  little  life  in  struggles  to  call  upon  her  name. 

She  stood  alone.  Her  small,  bare,  and  sikery  feet  gleamed  in  the 
black  mirror  of  marble  beneath  her.  Her  hair,  not  as  yet  more  than 
half  loosened  for  the  night  from  its  ball-room  array,  clustered  amid 
a  shower  of  diamonds  round  and  round  her  classical  head,  in  curls 
like  the  young  hyacinth.  A  snowy-white  and  gauze-like  drapery 
seemed  to  be  nearly  the  sole  covering  to  her  delicate  form,  but  the 
midsummer  and  midnight  air  was  hot,  sullen,  and  still,  and  no  mo- 
tion— ^no  shadow  of  motion  in  the  statue-like  form  itself,  stirred  even 
the  folds  of  that  raiment  of  very  vapour  which  hung  around  it,  as  the 
heavy  marble  hangs  around  the  Niobe.  Yet — strange  to  say  ! — her 
large  lustrous  eyes  were  not  turned  downwards  upon  that  grave 
wherein  her  brightest  hope  lay  buried — ^but  riveted  in  a  widely  dif- 
ferent direction.  The  prison  of  the  Old  Republic  is,  I  think,  the 
stateliest  building  in  all  Venice ;  but  how  could  that  lady  gaze  so  fix- 
edly  upon  it,  when  beneath  her  lay  stifling  her  only  child  ?  Yon  dark, 
gloomy  niche,  too,  yawns  right  opposite  her  chamber-window  5  what, 
then,  could  there  be  in  its  shadows — in  its  architecture — in  its 
ivy- wreathed  and  solemn  cornices  that  the  Marchesadi  Mentoni  had 
not  wondered  at  a  thousand  times  before  1  Nonsense  !  Who  does 
not  remember  that  at  such  a  time  as  this,  the  eye,  like  a  shattered 
mirror,  multiplies  the  images  of  its  sorrow,  and  sees  in  innumerable 
far-off  places,  the  woe  which  is  close  at  hand. 

Many  steps  above  the  Marchess,  and  within  the  arch  of  the  water- 
cate,  stood  in  full  dress  the  satyr-like  figure  of  Mentoni  himself. 
He  was  occasionally  occupied  in  thrumming  a  guitar,  and  seemed 
ennuied  to  the  very  death,  as  at  intervals  he  gave  directions  for  the 
recovery  of  his  child.  Stupified  and  aghast,  I  had  myself  no  power 
to  move  from  the  upright  position  I  had  assumed  upon  first  hearing 
the  shriek,  and  roust  have  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  agitated 
group  a  spectral  and  ominous  appearance,  as,  with  pale  countenance 
and  rigid  limbs,  I  floated  down  among  them  in  that  funereal  gon- 
dola. 

All  eflforts  proved  in  vain.  Many  of  the  most  energetic  in  the 
search  were  relaxing  their  exertions,  and  yielding  to  a  gloomy  sor- 
row. There  seemed  but  little  hope  for  the  child, — but  now,  from  the 
interior  of  that  dark  niche  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  old  Republican  prison,  and  as  fronting  the  lat- 
tice of  the  Marchess,  a  figure  muffled  in  a  cloak  stepped  out  within 
reach  of  the  light,  and  pausing  a  moment  upon  the  verge  of  the  giddy 
descent,  plunged  headlong  into  the  canal.  As,  in  an  instant  after- 
wards, he  stood  with  the  still-living  and  breathing  child  within  his 
grasp  upon  the  marble  flagstones  by  the  side  of  the  Marchess,  his 
cloak,  heavy  with  the  drenching  water,  became  unfastened,  and,  fall- 
ing in  folds  about  his  feet,  discovered  to  the  wonder-stricken  spec- 
tators the  graceful  person  of  a  very  young  man,  with  the  sound  of 
whose  name  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  then  ringing. 
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No  word  §ipcke  the  delirerer.  But  the  Mareheoa !  She  wiB  now 
receive  her  ehild, — die  will  press  it  to  her  heart, — she  will  eling  to 
its  little  form  and  smother  it  with  her  careMes !  Alas !  anotker^s 
arms  have  taken  it  from  the  stranger — anolher*$  arms  have  taken  it 
away,  and  home  it  afar  off,  unnoticed,  into  the  palace  I  And  the 
Marchesa !  Her  lip— her  heaatifal  Hp  tremhies :  tears  are  gather* 
ing  in  her  eves — those  eyes  which,  like  Pliny's  own  Acanthas,  are 
'  soft  and  almost  liquid.'  Yes !  tears  are  gathering  in  those  eyes  ^ 
and  see  1  the  entire  woman  thrills  throuffhout  the  soul,  and  the  statue 
has  started  into  life !  The  pallor  of  Uie  marhle  countenance,  the 
swelling  of  the  marhle  bosom,  the  Tery  purity  of  the  marble  feet,  we 
behold  suddenly  flushed  over  with  the  tide  of  ungovernable  crim- 
son ;  and  a  slight  shudder  quivers  about  her  delicate  frame,  as  a 
gentle  air  at  Napoli  about  the  rich  silver  lilies  in  the  grass.  Why 
$kould  that  lady  blush  %  To  this  demand  there  is  no  answer — ez« 
cept  that,  having  left  in  the  eager  haste  and  terror  of  a  mother's 
heart,  the  privacy  of  her  own  boudoir,  she  has  neglected  to  enthral 
her  tiny  feet  in  their  slippers,  and  utterly  forgotten  to  throw  over 
her  Venetian  shoulders  that  drapery  which  is  their  due.  What  other 
possible  reason  could  there  have  been  for  her  so  blushing  1 — for  the 
glance  of  those  wild  appealing  eyes  1 — for  the  unusual  tumult  of  that 
throbbing  bosom  1 — for  the  convulsive  pressure  of  that  trembling 
hand  1 — that  hand  which  fell,  as  Mentoni  turned  into  the  palace, 
accidentally,  upon  the  hand  of  the  stranger.  What  reason  could 
there  have  been  for  the  low— the  singularly  low  tone  of  those  un- 
meaning words  which  the  lady  uttered  hurriedly  in  biddings  him 
adien  1  *  Thou  hast  conquered,'  she  said,  or  the  murmurs  of  the 
water  deceived  me, — *  thou  hast  conquered.  One  hour  after  sunrise 
— we  shall  meet — so  let  it  be.' 

•  •  •  • 

The  tumult  had  subsided,  the  lights  had  died  away  within  Ae 
palace,  and  the  stranger,  whom  I  now  recognised,  stood  alone  upon 
the  flags.  He  shook  with  inconceivable  agitation,  and  his  eye 
glanced  around  in  search  of  a  gondola.  1  could  not  do  less  than 
ofier  him  the  service  of  my  own  ;  and  he  accepted  the  civility,  hav- 
ing obtained  an  oar  at  the  water  gate,  we  proceeded  together  to  his 
residence,  while  he  rapidly  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  spoke 
of  our  former  slight  acquaintance  in  terms  of  great  apparent  cordial* 
ity. 

There  are  some  subjects  upon  which  I  take  pleasure  in  being 
minute.  The  person  of  the  stranger— let  me  calf  him  by  this  title, 
who  to  all  the  world  was  still  a  stranger — ^the  person  of  the  strange 
is  one  of  these  subjects.  In  height  he  might  have  been  below  rath- 
er  than  above  the  medium  size :  although  there  were  moments  of 
intense  passion  when  his  frame  actually  expanded,  and  belied  the 
assertion.  The  light,  almost  slender  symmetry  of  his  figure  promised 
more  of  that  ready  activity  which  he  evinced  at  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
than  of  that  Herculean  strength  which  he  has  been  known  to  wield 
without  an  effort,  upon  occasions  of  more  dangerous  emerMnejr. 
With  the  mouth  and  chin  of  a  deity— singular,  wild,  full,  liquid 
eyea,  whose  shadows  varied  from  pure  hazel  to  intense  and  brilliant 
jet,  and  a  pvofusMMi  of  g^isy,  black  hair,  from  which  a  forehead, 
racier  low  than  otherwise,  gleamed  forth  at  intervals  all  light  and 
ivory.   His  were  humtm  than  whieh  I  have  seen  none  more  classic* 
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ally  regular,  except  perhaps  the  marUe  ones  of  the  Emperor  Corn- 
modus.  Yet  his  counteaance  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  those  which 
all  meu  have  seen  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  and  have  never  after- 
wards seen  aeain.  It  had  no  peculiar — I  wish  to  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood— it  had  no  settled  prtdominatU  expression  to  be  fastened 
upon  the  memory  i  a  countenance  seen  and  instantly  forgotten — ^bnt 
forgotten  with  a  vague  and  never-ceasinff  desire  of  recalling  it  to 
mind.  Not  that  the  spirit  of  each  rapid  passion  failed  at  any  time 
to  throw  its  own  distinct  image  upon  the  mirror  of  that  face — but 
that  the  mirror,  mirror-like,  retained  no  vestige  of  the  passion  when 
the  passion  had  departed. 

Upon  leaving  him  on  the  night  of  our  adventure  he  solicited  me, 
in  what  I  thought  an  urgent  manner,  to  call  upon  him  very  early  the 
next  morning.  Shortly  after  sunrise  I  found  myself  accordingly  at 
his  palazzo,  one  of  those  huge  piles  of  gloomy,  yet  fantastic  grandeur, 
which  tower  above  the  waters  of  the  Grand  Canal  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bialto.  I  was  shown  up  a  broad,  winding  staircase  of  mosaics, 
into  an  apartment  whose  unparalleled  splendour  burst  through  the 
opening  door  with  an  actual  glare,  making  me  sick  and  dixzy  with 
luxuriousness. 

I  knew  my  acquaintance  to  be  wealthy.  Report  had  spoken  of 
his  possessions  in  terms  which  I  had  even  ventured  to  call  terms  of 
ridiculous  exaggeration.  But  as  I  fazed  about  me  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  wea  Ithof  any  subject  in  Europe 
could  have  supplied  the  far  more  than  imperial  magnificence  which 
burned  and  blazed  around. 

Although,  as  I  say,  the  sun  had  arisen,  yet  the  room  was  still  bril- 
liantly lighted  up.  ( judged  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from 
an  air  of  exhaustion  in  the  countenance  of  my  friend,  that  he  had 
not  retired  to  bed  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night.  In  the 
architecture  and  embellishments  of  the  chamber,  the  evident  desiflrn 
had  been  to  dazzle  and  astound.  Little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
decora  of  what  is  technically  called  keepings  or  to  the  proprieties  of 
nationality.  The  eye  wandered  from  object  to  object,  and  rested 
upon  none — neither  the  ftroiesques  of  the  Oreek  painters — ^nor  the 
sculptures  of  the  best  Italian  days — nor  the  hwt  carvings  of  untu- 
tored Egypt.  Rich  draperies  in  every  part  of  the  room  trembled  to 
the  vibration  of  low,  melancholy  music,  whose  unseen  origin  un- 
doubtedly lay  in  the  recesses  of  the  crimson  trellis-work  which 
tapestried  the  ceiling.  The  senses  were  oppressed  by  mingled  and 
conflicting  perfumes,  reeking  up  from  strange  convolute  censera, 
which  seemed  actually  endued  with  a  monstrous  vitality,  as  their 
particoloured  fires  writhed  up  and  down,  and  around  about  their 
extravagant  proportions.  The  rays  of  the  newly-risen  sun  poured 
in  upon  the  whole,  through  windows  formed  each  of  a  single  pane 
of  c^mson-tinted  glass.  Glancing  to  and  fro,  in  a  thousand  reflec- 
tions, from  curtains  which  rolled  from  their  cornices  like  cataracts 
of  molten  silver,  the  beams  of  natural  glory  mingled  at  length  fitfully 
with  the  artificial  li^ht,  and  lay  welterioff  in  subdued  masses  upon  a 
carpet  of  rich,  liquid-looking  cloth  of  Chili  gold.  Here,  then,  had 
the  hand  of  genius  been  at  work.  A  chaos^a  wiMemess  of  beau^ 
lay  before  me.   A  sense  of  dreamy  and  incdimnt  graoidear  took 

J possession  of  my  soul,  imd  I  lemaiaed  within  the  doorway  qwech- 
ess. 
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'Ha!  ha!  ha! — ha!  ha!  ha!'  laughed  the  proprietor,  motioning 
me  to  a  seat,  and  throwing  himself  back  at  full  length  upon  an  otto- 
man. ^  I  see,'  said  he,  perceiving  that  I  could  not  immediately  re- 
concile myself  to  the  bitnstance  of  so  singular  a  welcome, — '  I  see 
you  are  astonished  at  my  apartment — at  my  statues — my  pictures — 
my  originality  of  conception  in  architecture  and  upholstery — abso- 
lutely drunk,  eh  \  with  my  magnificence.  But  pardon  me,  my  dear 
sir,' — (here  his  tone  of  voice  dropped  to  the  very  spirit  of  cordiality,) 
— *  pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  for  my  uncharitable  laughter.  Yoa 
appeared  so  utttrly  astonished.  Besides,  some  things  are  so  com- 
pletely ludicrous,  that  a  man  must  laugh  or  die.  To  die  laughing 
must  be  the  most  glorious  of  all  glorious  deaths !  Sir  Thomas  More 
— a  very  fine  man  was  Sir  Thomas  More — Sir  Thomas  More  died 
laughing,  you  remember.  Also  there  is  a  long  list  of  characters 
who  came  to  the  same  magnificent  end,  in  the  Msurditits  of  Ravi- 
sius  Textor.  Do  you,  know,  however,'  continued  he,  musingly, 
*•  that  at  Sparta  (which  is  now  Palaeochori),  at  Sparta,  I  say,  to  the 
west  of  the  citadel,  among  a  chaos  of  scarcely  visible  ruins,  is  a  kind  of 
90cU  upon  which  are  still  legible  the  letters  a  ASM.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly  part  of  TEA  ASM  A.  Now,  at  Sparta  were  a  thousand  temples  and 
shrines  to  a  thousand  dififerent  divinities.  How  exceedingly  strange 
that  the  altar  of  Laughter  should  have  survived  all  the  others  !  But 
in  the  present  instance' — he  resumed,  with  a  singular  alteration  of 
voice  and  manner — '  in  the  present  instance  I  have  no  right  to  be 
merry  at  your  expense.  You  might  well  have  been  amazed.  Europe 
cannot  produce  anything  so  fine  as  this,  my  little  regal  cabinet.  My 
other  apartments  are  by  no  means  of  the  same  order — mere  uliras  of 
fashionable  insipidity.  This  is  better  than  fashion — is  it  not?  Yet 
this  has  but  to  be  seen  to  become  the  rage, — that  is  with  those  who 
could  afiford  it  at  the  cost  of  their  entire  patrimony.  I  have  guarded, 
however,  against  any  such  profanation.  With  one  exception,  you  are 
the  only  human  being  besides  myself  who  has  been  admitted  within 
the  mysteries  of  these  imperial  precincts.' 

I  bowed  in  acknowledgment ;  for  the  overpowering  sense  of  splen* 
dour,  and  perfume,  and  music,  together  with  the  unexpected  eccen- 
tricity of  his  address  and  manner,  prevented  me  from  expressing  in 
words  my  appreciation  of  what  I  might  have  construed  into  a  com- 
pliment. 

'  Here,' — ^he  resumed,  arising  and  leaning  on  my  arm  as  he  saun- 
tered around  the  apartment, — ^  here  are  paintings  from  the  Greeks 
to  Cimabu^  and  from  Cimabu6  to  the  present  hour.  Many  are 
chosen,  as  you  see,  with  little  deference  to  the  opinions  of  virtt^. 
They  are  all,  however,  fitting  tapestry  for  a  chamber  such  as  this. 
Here,  too,  are  some  chefs  d'csuvre  of  the  unknown  great — and  here 
unfinished  designs  by  men,  celebrated  in  their  day,  whose  very 
names  the  perspicacity  of  the  academies  has  left  to  silence  and  to 
me.  What  think  you,'  said  he,  turning  abruptly  as  he  spoke, — 
'  what  think  yon  of  this  Madonna  della  Pieta  1 

'  It  is  Guide's  own  i'  I  said,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  my  nature, 
for  I  had  been  poring  intently  over  its  surpassing  loveliness.  '  It  is 
Guide's  own  !  How  could  you  have  obtained  it?  She  is  undoubt- 
edly in  paintinff  what  the  Venus  is  in  sculpture.' 

*Ha!^  said  he,  thoughtfully,  *the  Venus  1—tho  beautiful  Venus? 
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—•the  Venas  of  the  Medici  ?— she  of  the  gilded  hair  T  Part  of  the 
left  arm'  (here  his  voice  dropped  so  as  to  be  heard  with  difficulty) 
'  and  all  the  right  are  restorations ;  and  in  the  coquetry  of  that  right 
arm  lies,  I  think,  the  quintessence  of  all  affectation.  The  ApoUo, 
too ! — is  a  copy — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  Blind  fool  that  i  am, 
who  cannot  behold  the  boasted  inspiration  of  the  Apollo  !  I  cannot 
help—pity  me  1 — I  cannot  help  preferring  the  Antinous.  Was  it 
not  Socrates  who  said  that  the  statuary  found  his  statue  in  the  block 
of  marble  ?  Then  Michael  Angelo  was  by  no  means  original  in  hit 
couplet ! — 

"  Non  ha  Tottimo  ardsta  alcun  concento 
Chd  un  marmo  solo  in  se  non  circcmscriTa." ' 
•  •  •  • 

It  has  been,  or  should  be  remarked,  that  in  the  manner  of  the  true 
gentleman  we  are  always  aware  of  a  difference  from  the  bearing  of 
the  vulgar,  without  being  at  once  precisely  able  to  determine  in  what 
such  difference  consists.  Allowing  the  remark  to  have  applied  in 
its  full  force  to  the  outward  demeanour  of  my  acquaintance,  I  felt 
it,  on  that  eventful  morning,  still  more  fully  applicable  to  his  moral 
temperament  and  character.  Nor  can  I  better  define  that  peculiarity 
of  spirit  which  seemed  to  place  him  so  essentially  apart  from  all 
other  human  beings,  than  by  calling  it  a  habit  of  intense  and  continual 
thought  pervading  even  his  most  trivial  actions,  intruding  upon  his 
moments  of  dalliance,  and  interweaving  itself  with  his  very  flashes 
of  merriment — like  adders  which  writhe  from  out  the  eyes  of  the 
grinning  masks  in  the  cornices  around  the  temples  of  Persepolis. 

I  could  not  help,  however,  repeatedly  observing,  through  the 
mingled  tone  of  levity  and  solemnity  with  which  he  rapidly  des- 
canted upon  matters  of  little  importance,  a  certain  air  of  trepidation 
— a  degree  of  nervous  unction  in  action  and  in  speech — an  unquiet 
excitability  of  manner,  which  appeared  to  me  at  all  times  unaccount. 
able,  and  upon  some  occasions  even  filled  me  with  alarm.  Fre- 
quently, too,  pausing  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  whose  commence- 
ment he  had  apparently  forgotten,  he  seemed  to  be  listening  in  the 
deepest  attention,  as  if  either  in  momentary  expectation  of  a  visitor, 
or  to  sounds  which  must  have  had  existence  in  his  imagination  alone. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  reveries  or  pauses  of  apparent  abstrac- 
tion that,  in  turning  over  a  page  of  the  poet  and  scholar  Politian's 
beautiful  tragedy,  ^  The  Orfeo,'  (the  first  native  Italian  tragedy,) 
which  lay  near  me  upon  an  ottoman,  I  discovered  a  passage  under- 
lined in  pencil.  It  was  a  passage  towards  the  end  of  the  third  act — 
a  passage  of  the  most  heart-stirring  excitement — a  passage  which, 
idthough  tainted  with  impurity,  no  man  shall  read  without  a  thrill 
of  novel  emotion,  no  woman  without  a  sigh.  The  whole  page  was 
blotted  with  fresh  tears,  and  upon  the  opposite  interleaf  were  the 
following  lines,  written  in  a  hand  so  very  different  from  the  peculiar 
characters  of  my  acquaintance,  that  I  had  some  diffieolty  in  recog. 
nising  it  as  his  own. 

Thou  wast  that  all  to  me,  love, 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine — 
A  men  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 
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iJ  wieathed  around  about  with  flowen  ; 

And  the  flowers — they  all  were  mine. 

But  the  dream— it  codd  not  last ; 

And  the  star  of  Hope  did  rise 
But  to  be  oTereast. 

A  Yoice  from  out  the  Future  cries 

*  Onward !' — while  o'er  the  Past 

(IHmgulf!)my  spirit  hoyering  lies. 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast ! 

For  alas ! — alas ! — ^with  me 
Ambition — all — ^is  o'er. 

•  No  more — no  more — no  more,* 
(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 
Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 
Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar ! 

And  all  my  hours  are  trances, 
*  And  all  my  nightly  dreams 

Are  where  thy  &xk  eye  glances, 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams, 
In  what  ethereal  dances. 

By  what  Italian  streams. 

Alas !  for  that  accursed  time 

They  bore  thee  o'er  the  billow. 
From  Lo7e  to  titled  age  and  crime, 

And  an  unholy  pillow — 
From  me,  and  from  our  misty  dime, 

Where  weeps  the  sibrer  willow. 

That  these  lines  were  written  in  English — a  language  with  which 
I  had  not  believed  their  author  acquainted — afforded  me  little  matter 
for  surprise.  I  was  too  well  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
ments and  of  the  singular  pleasure  he  took  in  concealing  them  from 
obaervation,  to  be  astonished  at  any  similar  discovery ;  but  the  place 
of  date,  I  must  confess,  occasioned  me  no  little  amazement  h  had 
been  ori^nally  written  London^  and  afterwards  carefully  overscored , 
but  not,  however,  so  effectuaUy  aa  to  conceal  the  word  from  a  acru- 
tinizii^  eye.  I  say  this  occasioned  me  no  little  amazement ;  for  I 
well  remember  that,  in  a  former  conversation  with  my  friend,  I  par- 
ticularly inquired  if  he  had  at  any  time  met  in  London  the  Marchess 
di  Mentoni  (who  for  some  years  previous  to  her  marriage  had  re- 
aided  in  that  city,)  when  his  answer,  if  I  mistake  not,  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  had  never  visited  the  metropolis  of  Great  Bri- 

Jiin.  I  might  as  well  here  mention,  that  I  have  more  than  once 
card  (without,  of  course,  giving  credit  to  a  report  involving  ao 
m^ny  improbabilities)  that  the  person  of  whom  I  speak  was  not  only 
by  birth,  but  in  education,  an  Englishman. 

^  •  •  •  • 

'  These  ia  one  painting,'  said  he,  without  being  aware  of  my  no- 
tice of  the  tragedy,—*  there  is  still  one  painting  which  you  have  not 
seen/  And  throwing  aside  a  drapery,  he  discovered  a  foll-length 
portrait  of  the  Marchesa  Aphrodite. 

Human  art  could  have  clone  no  more  in  the  delineation  of  her 
snperhuman  beauty.   The  same  ethereal  figure  which  stood  before 
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me  tbe  pf  eeeding  night  upon  the  steps  of  the  Ducal  Ptkoe  stood 
before  me  once  again ;  but  in  the  expression  of  the  counteiimnea, 
which  was  beaming  all  over  with  smiles^  there  still  lurked  (incom- 
prehensible anomaly  1)  that  fitful  stain  of  melancholy,  which  will 
ever  be  found  inseparable  from  the  perfection  of  the  beautiful.  Her 
right  arm  lay  folded  over  her  bosom  ;  with  her  left  she  pointed 
downwards  to  a  curiously  fashioned  vase  ;  one  small  fairy  foot  alone 
visible,  barely  touched  the  earth ;  and  scarcely  discernible  in  the 
brilliant  atmosphere  which  seemed  to  encircle  and  enshrine  her 
loveliness,  floated  a  pair  of  the  most  delicately  imagined  wings.  My 
glance  fell  from  the  painting  to  the  figure  of  my  friend,  and  the 
vigorous  words  of  Chapman's  Bussy  D'Jfm^ois  quivered  instinctively 


^Come,'  he  said  at  length,  turning  towards  a  table  of  richly  ena- 
melled and  massive  siHrer,  upon  which  were  a  few  goblets  fantastic- 
ally stained,  together  with  two  large  Etruscan  vases,  fashioned  in 
the  same  extraordinary  model  as  that  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  por- 
trait, and  filled  with  what  I  suppposed  to  be  Johannisberger — •  Come,' 
he  said  abruptly,  '  let  us  drink  1  It  is  early ;  but  let  us  drink  1  It 
is  indeed  early,'  he  continued  thoughtfully,  as  a  cherub  with  a  heavy 
golden  hammer,  made  the  apartment  ring  with  the  first. hour  after 
sunrise — *  It  is  indeed  early ;  but  what  matters  it  %  Let  us  drink ! 
Let  us  pour  out  an  offering  to  the  solemn  sun,  which  these  gaudy 
lamps  and  censers  are  so  eager  to  subdue !'  And,  having  made  me 
pledge  him  in  a  bumper,  he  swallowed  in  rapid  succession  several 
goblets  of  the  wine. 


conversation,  as  he  held  up  to  the  rich  li^ht  of  a  censer  one  of  the 
magnificent  vases — '  to  dream  has  been  the  business  of  my  life.  I 
have  therefore  framed  for  myself,  as  you  see,  a  bower  of  dreams.  In 
the  heart  of  Venice  could  I  have  erected  a  better  ?  You  behold 
around  you,  it  is  true,  a  medley  of  architectural  embellishments. 
The  chastity  of  Ionia  is  ofiendcd  by  antediluvian  devices,  and  the 
sphynxes  of  Egypt  are  stretched  upon  carpets  of  gold.  Yet  the 
efiect  is  incongruous  to  the  timid  alone.  Proprieties  of  place,  and 
especially  of  time,  are  the  bugbears  which  terrify  mankind  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  magnificent.  Once  I  was  myself  a  decorist  / 
but  that  sublimation  of  folly  has  palled  upon  my  soul.  All  this  is 
now  the  fitter  for  my  purpose.  Like  these  arabesque  censers,  my 
spirit  is  writhing  in  fire,  and  the  delirium  of  this  scene  is  fashioning 
me  for  the  wilder  visions  of  that  land  of  real  dreams,  whither  I  am 
now  rapidly  departing.' 

Thus  saying,  he  confessed  the  power  of  the  wine,  and  threw  bin>* 
self  at  full  length  upon  an  ottoman.  • 

A  quick  step  was  now  heard  upon  the  staircase,  and  a  loud  knock 
at  the  door  rapidly  succeeded.  1  was  hastening  to  anticipate  a  se- 
cond disturbance,  when  a  page  of  Mentoni's  household  burst  into 
the  room,  and  faltered  out,  in  a  voice  choking  with  emotion,  the  in- 
coherent words, '  My  mistress ! — my  mistress  ! — poisoned ! — ^poison* 
ed !   Oh  !  beautifol— oh !  beautiful  Aphrodite  I' 


upon  my  lips : — 


*  He  is  up 

There  like  a  Roman  statue  !  He  will  stand 
Till  Death  hath  made  him  marble !' 


the  tone  of  his  desultory 
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Bewildered,  I  flew  to  the  ottoman,  and  endeaToared  to  arouse  the 
sleeper  to  a  sense  of  the  startling  intelligence  ;  but  his  limbs  were 
rigid — his  lips  were  livid — his  lately  beaming  eyes  were  riveted  in 
death.  I  staggered  back  towards  the  table, — my  hand  fell  upon  a 
cracked  and  blackened  goblet,— and  a  conscioasnest  of  the  entire 
and  terrible  tmth  flashed  suddenly  over  my  soul. 


A  FRAGMENT  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  DUCK. 

BT  HAL.  WILLIS. 

SoHB  men  are  said  to  make  ^  ducks  and  drakes*  of  their  fortune  j 
my  provident  master,  on  the  contrary,  made  his  fortune  of  docks  and 
drakes. 

'  A  large  weedy  pond  on  the  borders  of  his  little  patrimony  was  the 
scene  of  my  youthful  pleasures.  The  place  was  surrounded  by  ^dgy 
banks,  agreeably  shaded  by  willows  which  they  call '  weeping,'  al- 
though I  can  assert  from  personal  observation  that  they  never  added 
a  single  tear-drop  to  our  aquatic  demesne.  People  may  '  cry  them 
np,'  but  they  never  cry  themselves. 

In  a  snug  nest,  on  the  borders  of  this  secluded  place,  I  first '  saw 
the  li^ht,'  with  eight  brothers  and  sisters.  Led  by  our  dear  mother, 
we  might  be  seen  on  our  birthday  rushing  instinctively  towards  the 
cooling  element,  as  bright  and  yellow  as  a  new  issue  of  gold  from  the 
Bank  I 

Hy  mother  was  conmtulated  upon  the  appearance  of  her  family 
by  all  except  an  old  duck,  who  was  dabbling  solitarily  in  the  distance. 
*  That  old  duck  in  the  weeds  yonder,*  observed  my  mother,  '  is  a 
widow  ;  she  has  lately  lost  her  drake,  and  feels  no  sympathy  in  my 
pleasure.'  We  rapidly  gained  strength,  and  were  soon  able  to  pro* 
vide  for  ourselves ;  in  fact  no  family  ever  went  on  more  swimmingly. 
We  were  very  gay,  and  sported  about,  with  all  the  heedlessness  of 
vouth,  during  the  day ;  and  in  the  evening,  harboured  by  her  downy 
breast,  we  lay  as  snu^  as  a  little  fleet  in  Brest  harbour ! 

One  day,  in  the  midst  of  our  pastime,  the  whole  community  was 
thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion  by  the  bark  of  a  dog,  and  the  next 
minute  the  monster  leaped  into  the  water. 

My  mother,  with  her  usual  presence  of  mind,  dived,  and  we,  follow- 
ing her  example,  reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety.  I  do  not  know 
what  might  have  been  the  consequences  of  this  intrusion  if  our  master 
and  a  friend  had  not  arrived  immediately,  and  expelled  the  dog;  who 
went  howling  away  to  his  owner, — a  shabby-genteel  fellow,  who  ap. 
peared  on  the  opposite  bank  to  our  asylum  ;  and  so  the  affiur  ended 
with  our  master  beating  the  do^,  and  our  beating  a  retreat. 

*  Do  you  know  that  fellow  V  inquired  our  master. 

'  0 !  very  well,'  replied  his  friend.  *  'Tis  Tim  Consol,  the  stock- 
broker.  I  suppose  he  wanted  a  pair  of  "  white  ducks,"  for  he  is  very 
much  out  of  feather."  What  a  dabbler"  he  has  been !  You  know 
that  he  is  a  lame  ducky  I  suppose  ?  Yes ;  he  lately  waddled  ;  but, 
though  a  lame  duck^  he  is  a  great  beilory  and  still  lays  P 

'  Do  you  hear  that,  my  ducklings  V  said  my  mother ;  *  that 
fellow  is  a  bad  character,   There  is  no  doabt,  from  what  oar  master's 
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friend  asserts,  that  he  is  a  dock,  and  changed  to  a  man  for  some  sin 
he  has  committed.  What  a  punishment !  I  dare  say  he  woald  give 
something  to  he  afloat  again. 

*  He  cannot  provide  for  his  hills — ' 

*  Thank  goodness,  we  can !'  interjected  my  mother. 

'And  so,  continued  our  master's  friend,  'he  is  at  present  on  the 
wing.' 

'Feeding  on  the  air,  I  suppose,'  said  my  mother. 

*  Having  once  lost  his  feet,  he  will  never  keep  his  head  above 
water.' 

*  No  more  should  we  !'  sighed  my  mother.  *  Alas  !  he  must  have 
heen  a  foild  duck,  indeed !' 

'  He  used  to  take  spirit  with  his  water,'  continued  the  friend ;  'hut 
now  he  takes  it  neat,  and  he  must  sink  !' 

*  There's  a  lesson !'  said  my  moralizing  mother.  *  I  wish  all  my 
children  to  he  of  the  '  temperance  society.'  Never  abandon  the  wa- 
ter. Take  to  the  water  with  spirit,  but  never  spirit  with  the  water !  1 
shall  call  a  meeting  to-morrow  while  this  water's  in  my  head — ^this 
moral,  I  mean, — and  I  have  no  doubt  my  resolutions  on  the  subject 
will  be  approved  by  an  universal  quack  !  I  shall  conclude  my  ad* 
dress  by  proposing  this  appropriate  sentiment : — May  every  dock 
die  with  waier  on  hu  chest  /' 


I  KNEW  thee  ere  thv  heart  bad  felt 

The  breathing  of  a  sinfi^le  sigh — 
Before  thy  spirit's  joy  did  meet 

Within  the  cup  of  misery : 
Yes !  ere  the  veil  of  life  was  drawn, 
£re  Beauty's  smile  was  Passion's  dawn. 
Ay !  like  the  breath  of  summer's  day, 

When  light  of  gold  and  silver  hue 
Rains  from  the  east,  o'er  flower  and  spray, 

To  drink  from  each  the  crystal  dew, 
Wert  thou, — ^but  ah  !  the  tender  flower 
Has  lost  its  bloom  in  Sorrow's  bower. 
And  still  I  know  thee  !  and  I  feel, 

How  sad  soe'er  the  change  is  now, 
A  liffht  through  memory's  cavem  steal. 

That  frights  Care's  furrows  from  my  brow ! 
And  I  can  smile  with  calmness  yet. 
Remembering  when  first  we  met. 
For,  shall  we  not  at  evening's  dose. 

Look  out  beyond  the  mid-day  storm. 
And  see  the  morning  as  it  rose. 

Clad  in  its  glowing  multiform  ? 
Though  Time  has  breathed  upon  thy  face, 
Thy  mirrored  heart  has  Virtue's  grace. 
Yes !  though  thine  eyes  have  lost  their  fire. 

For  ever  fled  the  raven  tress; 
Yet  there's  within  thee  pure  desire, 

A  life  of  fiuth  and  godliness : 
My  love  is  deeper  for  thee  now 
Than  when  youth  smiled  upon  thy  brow. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


Introdaoet  e«rtmin  new  ohtracten  upon  the  stage,  and  amon(|r8t  them  the  real  hoio- 
ine  of  this  history.   Besides  containing  a  love^tory  far  superior  to  the  last. 

While  the  loves  of  Miss  Sowersoft  and  Mr.  Palethorpe  yet  leaTe 
thtir  tender  impress  on  the  mind,  let  me  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  mention  another  delicate  matter  which  has  been  making 
fome  progress,  although  no  allusion  has  been  hitherto  made  to  it* 

Notwithstanding  the  little  amours  in  which  our  hero  has  been  en- 
gaged, it  must  have  been  evident  that  the  opportunity  which  pro- 
miaed  the  most  appropriate  match  for  him  had  not  yet  arrived.  To- 
wards Fanny,  it  is  true,  he  had  never  entertained  any  love,  nor  pro- 
fessed any ;  on  that  unfortunate  girl  herself  lay  all  the  pain  of  hav- 
kig  nourished  an  affection  for  one  who  was  insensible  of  it :  while, 
with  respect  to  Miss  Wintlebury,  not  only  had  she  herself  withdrawn 
from  his  knowledge,  but  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  Mr.  Lupton,  could  scarcely  fail  to  influence  him  in  his  de- 
cisions upon  this  important  point. 

While  in  this  uncertainty,  Mr.  Lupton  had  taken  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  him  to  one  Mr.  Henry  Calvert,  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, residing  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  in  whose  family  he  soon 
found — as  his  father  had  secretly  desired, — a  companion  much  after 
the  heart  of  any  young  man  of  sense  and  sensibility.  This  was 
Miss  Jenny  Calvert,  the  youngest  of  two  sisters,  and  within  a  year 
or  two  of  his  own  age.  Well-educated,  sensible,  and  good-temper* 
ed,  she  was  one  of  those  creatures  who,  as  they  grow  up,  become 
unconsciously  the  life  and  light  of  the  household.  To  whom  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters, — all  instinctively  look  up ;  one  of  those  happy 
things  that  would  be  most  missed  if  taken  away ;  but  who  was  least 
felt  while  present,  save  in  the  quiet  and  gentle  sense  of  unobtrusive 
happiness  which  her  presence  ever  occasioned.  She  was  sufficient- 
ly tall  to  give  dignity  to  an  elegant  figure,  while  a  brilliant  complex- 
ion, associated  with  hair  and  eyes  of  a  hue  which  nature  had  colour, 
ed  in  admirable  correspondence,  gave  no  fairer  a  representation  ex- 
teriorly than  the  soul  within  deserved. 

Miss  Jenny  had  seen  our  hero  but  few  times  before  she  became 
conscious  that,  happy  as  she  was,  she  might  yet  be  happier.  Up  to 
this  time  she  had  never  dreamed  of  love  beyond  the  circle  of  her 
own  home :  now  she  felt  that  loveable  creatures  exist  out  in  the 
world,  that  the  heart  is  capable  of  other  affection  than  that  of  pa- 
rents, sisters,  and  brothers :  and  that  such  may  become  too  neces- 
sary to  its  happiness,  ever  to  be  happy  without  it. 

Her  family  lived  in  that  quiet  retirement  which  sought  not  the 
excitement  of  company  to  enable  them  to  get  through  life  with- 
out ennuu  A  tasteful  home  afforded  them  higher  pleasures  than  the 
eonventional  affectations  of  bappinesa  which  occupy  so  much  of  that 
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ekst  in  which  they  might  have  shone  conspicaous,  Bat  Mt.  Cal- 
Tert  was  too  much  a  man  of  mind  to  precipitate  his  family  into  the 
whirl  of  fashionable  life.  At  the  risk  of  having  his  daughters  neglect- 
ed, and  his  sons  regarded  as  *  unlike  what  one  expects  young  men 
would  be,'  he  preferred  to  all  other  pleasures  that  pure  domestic 
training,  and  quiet  attention  to  his  estate,  which  never  fails  to 
produce  real  happiness.  Hence,  his  daughters  had  never  been  car- 
Tied  to  market,  neither  had  his  two  sons  any  knowledge  of  those 
vices  which,  though  they  might  have  added  to  their  character  as 
young  men  of  spirit,  could  not  have  done  them  credit  on  any  other 
account. 

This  happy  family  found  abundant  recreation  in  an  admirably- 
selected  library,  as  well  as  amusement  in  an  extensive  garden,  which 
enclosed  the  house  on  three  sides,  and  threw  a  quiet  air  of  English 
comfort  over  the  scene. 

With  such  a  man,  and  in  a  family  with  such  an  attraction,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Colin  soon  found  himself  happiei^  than 
ever. 

Happiness,  however,  especially  in  love,  seems,  like  sunlight  in  the 
world,  as  too  bright  to  endure  without  intervals  of  shade.  Not  long 
had  Colin  and  Jenny  been  acquainted;  they  had  just  learned  to 
apeak  confidingly,  and  to  tell  each  other  those  thoughts  which  be- 
fore had  been  stifled,  when  our  hero  was  astonished  to  find  in  the 
behaviour  of  Mr.  Calvert  a  marked  difference  from  that  which  hi- 
therto he  had  pursued  towards  him.  It  was  not  less  kind,  but  seem- 
ed  marked  by  regret,  as  though  the  bosom  in  which  it  originated 
felt  like  that  of  a  friend,  who  knows  that  he  musi  part — not  that  he 
wishes  to  do  so.  Miss  Jenny,  too,  seemed  downcast.  And  some- 
times, when  her  father  chanced  to  catch  a  glance  of  her  counte- 
nance, he  would  find  those  pretty  eyes  wet,  as  if  the  well-spring 
within  would  overflow  in  spite  of  her.  Did  he  ask  what  was  the 
matter  1  she  smiled,  and  replied,  'Nothing;'  but  instantly  would 
leave  the  room,  thus  telling  there  y>as  something,  though  something 
not  to  be  told. 

These  things,  it  was  observed  by  Colin,  first  occurred  after  Mr. 
Lupton  and  Mr.  Calvert  had  had  an  interview ;  during  which,  he 
now  felt  little  doubt,  his  union  with  Jenny  had  been  discussed. 

Still  it  was  not  easy  to  imagine  the  cause  of  this  difiTerence.  AH 
that  he  knew  was  that  all  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  Roger 
Calvert,  even  Jenny  herself— and  that  was  worst  of  all — conducted 
themselves  in  a  manner  which  left  little  doubt  that  some  cause  ap- 
peared to  render  the  continuance  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
young  lady  unadvisable.  Still  there  was  no  ofiensive  carriage  from 
any  party. 

One  day,  as  he  was  rambling  with  Hoger,  the  most  open-hearted 
friend  he  had  in  the  faoiily,  Colin  mentioned  the  subject,  and  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  cause  of  this  coldness. 

'  Perhaps,'  replied  Roger,  *  I  am  not  doing  right  by  telling  you — 
though,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  you  ought  to  know.   But,  since 

Jon  require  me  to  name  the  reason,  I  will.    Mark,  however,  that 
do  not  agree  in  the  opinion ;  nor  do  I  see  how  we,  at  all  events, 
ought  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.'  * 

Conviction  flashed  on  Colin's  mind.  His  cheek  became  pale,  then 
red ;  he  would  have  burst  into  tears  had  not  his  pride  forbidden. 
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^  I  told  jOQy  contiaued  Roger, '  that  I  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  right  to  tell  you  j  but  1  am  no  keeper  of  secrets.  Frankly  I 
tell  you,  it  is  owing  to  the  story  of  your  birth,  which  your  father 
told  to  mine  some  days  ago,  with  all  he  meant  to  do  for  yoa,  that 
there  miffht  be  no  misunderstanding  between  the  families.  My  father 
and  mother  like  you  ;  as  for  myself,  I  think  you  a  good-hearted  fel- 
low, and  should  have  no  objection  to  your  wedding  Jenny ;  but  their 
notions  are  not  mine.  1  assure  you  it  is  nothing  else  ;  for  thoogh 
such  a  match  would  be  equal  to  any  thing  Jenny  could  expect,  aa 
Mr.  Lupton  volunteered  to  give  you  a  handsome  fortune  ;  yet,  with 
them,  especially  with  my  mother,  it  is  a  sort  of  matter  of  conscience, 
which  cannot  readily  be  overcome.  Yet  it  is  the  source  of  a  deal 
of  grief  to  them,  especially  as  Jenny  seems  to  have  taken  a  liking 
to  voui  However,  I  can  only  say  this,  that  if  /  were  in  your  place, 
and  in  love  with  any  young  Udy,  I  would  make  up  my  mind  to  have 
her,  and  have  her  1  would.' 

In  this  strange  speech  Colin  saw  at  once  the  cause  of  all  his  fear, 
combined  with  something  which  yet  inspired  hope.  Surely  he  could 
not  fail  with  perseverance,  and  the  assistance  of  such  a  spirited 
auxiliary  as  Roger. 

That  same  night,  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Woodruff,  our  hero  obtained  an  interview  with  the  lady  of  his 
heart.  It  was  about  eight  in  the  evening,  when  this  unhappy  couple 
walked  along  the  garden,  in  view  of  Mr.  Calvert's  house.  It  was  a 
soA,  autumnal  night ;  while  an  increasing  moon  seemed  to  sail,  like 
a  lone  wreck,  amongst  white  and  billowy  clouds.  Jenny  leaned  more 
lovingly,  he  thought,  upon  his  arm  than  ever  ^  and  during  some 
minutes  they  paced  to  and  fro,  without  either  venturing  to  speak. 
At  length  that  meaning  silence  became  insupportable.  Uolin  stop- 
ped, and  bent  his  face  earthward,  as  he  said, 

'  Young  lady,  there  is  no  farther  occasion  for  disguise.  I  know  alL 
We  must  part — ^and  for  ever.  I  iim  thought  unworthy  of  you ;  but 
I  will  not  render  myself  so  by  persisting  in  attentions  which  evea 
she  to  whom  they  are  offered  thinks  proper  to  reject.' 

*  Oh !  no— do  not  say  so !'  exclaimed  Miss  Calvert.  *  It  is  not  ao, 


« I  speak,'  replied  Colin,  *  from  what  I  have  seen.  I  Aar«— I  do 
love  you.  The  rest  you  know  as  well  as  I.' 

*In  truth,'  answered  Jenny,  *  I  know  nothing.    Only  a  few  days 

ago  I  thought  we  were  so  happy,  and  now   A  flow  of  teara 

told  the  painful  difference  between  then  and  now. 

'  You  know  nothing  V  demanded  Colin. 

*  Nothing  I  assure  you,'  answered  his  companion. 
^  Then  why  shun  me  ?' 

*  My  father,'  sobbed  the  lady, '  told  me  I  must  forget  you.' 
'And  you  will  do  so  V 

*  I  must  tryy  for  it  is  my  duty.' 

*  But  will  you  ?— can  you  V 

*  Oh !  if  you  love  me,  do  not  ask  me.  I  ought  not  to  say  it* 
But  I  feel — yes,  dear  Colin,  I  feel  that  what  they  demand  is  im* 
possible*' 

If  ever  the  reader  have  been  in  love,  he  or  she  must  be  aware  that 
a  clirpax  of  feeling  of  the  kind  described  is  not  arrived  at  without 
involving  ulterior  consequences  of  a  physical  nature,  which  philo- 
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sopherg  designate  by  the  veib  io  Idas.  It  must,  therefore)  be  under- 
stood that  no  sooner  had  Miss  Calvert  expressed  the  sentiments  here 
recorded,  than  our  hero,  with  becominfir  alacrity,  converted  that  verb 
into  a  substantive.  This  experiment  had  never  been  tried  between 
them  before ;  but,  as  Colin  made  it  a  rule  to  act  according  to  the 

Eroverb  that  '  what  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well,'  I  am 
appy  in  having  to  record  that  it  perfectly  succeeded.  Declara- 
tions of  eternal  attachment  were  afterwards  repeated,  and  vows  of 
love  madC)  such  as  Diana,  who  was  listening  over  their  heads,  hath 
seldom  heard  excelled.  Mr.  Clink  and  the  lady  eventually  tore 
themselves  asunder,  with  the  understanding  that  neither  would  ever 
iove  another  so  long  as  the  moon  continued  to  shine  or  the  seasons 
to  change. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Violates  one  of  the  best  adventures  in  which  Colin  Clink  has  yet  si^alised  himself* 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  westward  extreme  of  Sherwood, 
forest ;  when  Jerry  Clink,  silent  and  alone,  might  have  been  seen  sit. 
ting  by  the  door  of  a  sort  of  half  hut^  half  cavern,  in  a  dell,  down  in  the 
heart  of  the  waste,  far  below  those  horizontal  lines  of  light  that  now 
only  tinged  the  tops  of  the  higher  hills.  By  his  side  stood  a  pitcher 
containing  his  favourite  compound,  and  out  of  his  mouth  ascended 
in  spires  the  smoke  of  the  immortal  herb ;  beside  him  lay  a  heap 
of  bright  purple  heath,  which  he  had  cut  during  the  day.  The 
old  man  looked  the  personification  of  solitary  enjoyment ;  a  being 
to  whom  cloud  and  mountain  were  as  friends.  Solitude  had  no 
pain  for  him  ;  day  no  pleasures,  nor  night  any  fears.  The  crow  that 
flew  overhead  would  caw  as  it  cast  an  eye  downwards,  and  saw  him 
below ;  and  the  cuckoo  utter  his  notes  from  the  tree  closest  upon 
his  habitation.  He  never  molested  them,  but  seemed,  as  it  were, 
a  part  of  the  wild  nature  around  him.  A  tame  jackdaw,  that  hop« 
ped  and  chattered  about  his  dwelling,  was  the  only  sound  he  heard 
there,  save  only  one  human  voice,  that  sometimes  cried  in  com^ 
plaint  or  pain  from  a  part  of  the  cavern  behind — that  of  James 
Woodruff. 

As  Jerry  sat  thus,  sipping,  smoking,  or  talking  to  his  saucy 
jackdaw,  which  had  now  perched  itself  on  the  point  of  one  of  his 
toes,  the  figure  of  a  man  half  seen  amongst  the  heath,  appeared 
at  a  distance,  winding  a  devious  path  amongst  the  irregularities  of 
the  ground  ;  anon  he  would  stand  still,  and  look  around,  as  though 
irresolute  which  course  to  pursue.  Jerry  watched  a  long  time,  but 
at  length  lost  sight  of  him,  owing  to  the  broken  nature  of  the 
earth,  and  the  approach  of  night.  As  darkness  fell  upon  the  world, 
Jerry  retired  into  his  hut :  and  having  lit  an  oil  lamp,  which  shed  as 
much  light  as  might  have  been  comprised  within  the  circumference 
of  a  tolerably  sized  table,  he  sat  down,  with  a  huge  pair  of  spectacles 
on,  to  the  perusal  of  apparently  the  only  book  on  the  premises. 
Well  nigh  had  he  read  himself  to  sleep  when  the  phenomenon  of  a 
rapat  the  door  was  heard. 

Were  some  learned  gentleman  meditating  in  his  study,  suddenly 
to  receive  a  clout  beside  the  head  from  an  unseen  hand,  he  could 
not  start  with  more  abruptness  than  did  Jerry,  on  heariirg  that  un- 
usual summons.  Throwing  the  door  wide  open,  he  beheld  the  spare 
figure  of  a  ma&  before  him. 
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•Well !  what  do  you  want  here  V  grufily  demanded  Jerry. 

'  Fm  lost  in  the  forest/  replied  the  stranger ;  '  and  should  thank 
you  to  direct  me  elsewhere,  or  give  me  shelter.' 

•  No  r  interrupted  Jerry,  '  I  shall  have  nobody  here.' 

And  he  was  about  to  shut  the  door  in  Mr.  Peter  Veriquear'a  face 
had  not  that  gentleman  made  it  his  business  to  clap  his  foot  against  it : 
Jerry  flew  into  a  towering  passion,  and  with  a  fearful  oath  threatened 
to  run  his  knife  through  him  if  he  did  not  give  way  immediately. 
Peter  teplied  that  he  had  no  intention  to  affront  him,  or  to  force 
himself  into  the  house  of  any  man  who  did  not  think  it  his  doty  to 
admit  him ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  appealed  to  him  as  a  Christiaii 
to  give  him  shelter.  Jerry  denied  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  swore 
that  no  man  should  ever  cross  his  threshold — especially  at  that  time 
of  night.  Saying  which,  he  kicked  Mr.  Veriquear's  shins,  and  set 
him  dancing  an  original  hornpipe  of  his  own  composition,  while  old 
Clink  slammed  to  the  door,  and  bolted  it. 

Here  seemed  an  end  to  be  put  to  the  stratagem  of  which  Mr. 
Veriquear  was  deputed  to  carry  out  the  first  part.  The  plan  had 
been,  that  Peter  should  introduce  himself  to  Jerry  as  a  travelling 
merchant  who  had  lost  himself.  That  he  should  contrive  to  learn 
the  localities  of  the  place ;  and  during  the  night,  while  Jerry  was 
asleep,  open  the  door  to  Colin  and  Roger  Calvert,  who  should  be 
waiting  not  far  off,  in  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunitv 
at  once  to  secure  old  Jerry,  and  effect  the  liberation  of  James  Wood- 
ruff without  disturbance.  But  as  Jerry's  caution  had  rendered  this 
design  ineffective  at  its  commencement,  Peter  had  no  other  coarse 
to  pursue  but  to  wait  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage  until 
such  time  as  his  confederates  should  come  up,  and  other  modes  of 
operation  be  devised. 

Accordingly  he  selected  as  comfortable  a  spot  as  the  ground  would 
admit  within  siffht  of  the  hut,  where  he  crouched  amongst  the 
heath,  and  waited  until  at  length  he  heard  some  village  chur<^*clock 
atrike  twelve.  In  the  stillness  it  seemed  as  though  that  sound  might 
have  been  heard  across  an  infinite  space  i  but  it  was  the  more  wel- 
come to  Peter's  ears  as  the  signal  time  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
for  the  appearance  of  his  associates.  Shortly  he  discerned  indis- 
tinctly two  figures  cautiously  approaching,  and  apparently  on  the 
look-out  for  tl^ir  pre-concerted  signal.  Peter  arose,  and  advanced 
to  meet  them.  It  was  with  some  difiiculty  at  first  he  prevented  their 
retreating,  as  thinking  they  were  discovered ;  but,  having  contrived 
to  make  himself  known,  they  approached,  and  heard  with  dismay 
the  story  ^of  his  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  admitted  within  Jerry's 
eottage. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  to  get  in  without  disturbing  the 
inmate  was  the  question.  They  had  come  on  a  ticklish  enterprise, 
and  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  long  might  excite  so  much  sus- 
picion  as  would  render  their  efforts  nugatory.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
advisable  to  delay ;  while  the  daring  spirit  incident  to  young  men 
incited  them  to  an  attempt,  which  the  more  sober  Veriquear  consi- 
dered rash  in  the  extreme. 

The  hut  which  Jerry  inhabited  being  built  up  at,  and  partly 
within,  the  mouth  of  a  rock-hole,  its  roof  reached  scarcely  so  high 
as  the  ^ound  behind,  while  a  chimney  of  wood  and  elay  rose  some 
twelve  mches  above  it  at  one  end.   Haviag  taken      aoamftto  ob* 
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serration  «8  the  darkness  of  the  night  woald  permit,  Oolin  proposed 
that  all  three  should  descend  the  chimney,  himself  taking  the  lead, — 
with  as  much  silence  as  possible,  in  order  to  sarprise  the  old  man, 
while  asleep.  This  done,  a  light  was  to  be  procured ;  and  either  by 
promises,  threats,  or  search,  the  place  in  which  poor  Woodraff  was 
imprisoned  conld  then  be  discovered.  Although  Mr.  Veriquear  at 
first  objected  that  it  was  a  sweep's  business,  not  his,  to  go  down 
chimnejrs,  yet  he  eventually  agreed  to  Colin's  proposition,  on  the 
condition  that  himself  should  be  the  last  to  descend,  in  order  that 
the  chimney  might  be  swept,  and  his  clothes  saved  for  him  by  those 
who  went  before. 

Accordingly  our  hero,  as  a  preliminary  caution,  crept  noon  the 
moss-grown  roof,  and  placing  his  head  over  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
listened.  The  light  and  fire,  according  to  Peter^s  statement,  had 
long  been  put  out,  but  the  air  of  the  funnel  was  yet  hot  and  sal* 
phureons.  It  would  be  a  stifling  undertaking  to  get  down ;  althou^ 
the  shortness  of  the  distance  to  the  fire-place  promised  but  a  brief 
continuance  to  the  struggle.  As  Colin  attentively  listened  he  dis* 
tinctly  heard  old  Jerry  suoring  ;  and  at  every  inspiration  growling 
not  unlike  some  jealous  bull-dog  when  just  aroused  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  Ms  master's  property  is  about  to  be  invaded.  Still 
he  listened. — Gould  it  be  ?    Yes,  distinctly  he  heard  the  voice  of 


He  heard  in  that  awful  midnight  silence  the  whisperings  of  poor 
Woodruff  to  his  God,  for  freedom,  and  for  patience  until  that  free- 
dom came !  That  sound  wrought  upon  his  brain  like  madness ;  it 
nerved  him  doubly  for  his  enterprise,  and  urged  him  to  efiect  his 
object  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  His  sense  of  justice  o?ercame 
every  other  consideration ;  and  all  the  anticipated  delights  of  his 
future  life,  when,  with  Jenny  Calvert  as  a  happy  wife  by  his  side,  he 
should  perhaps  walk  the  lord  of  Bramleigh  manor,  vanished  before 
the  determination  to  set  poor  Fanny's  father  free,  or  die. 

Having  arranged  with  his  companions  that  ^ey  should  follow, 
and  taken  off  his  boots  to  prevent  noise,  he  crept  cautiously  into 
the  chimney.  After  considerable  trouble,  and  many  pauses  in  order 
to  assure  himself  that  Jerry  continued  in  slumber,  Colin  landed  with 
his  feet  one  on  each  side  the  fire-place,  and  thence  steathily  crept 
down  upon  the  floor.  The  whole  place  seemed  as  dark  as  though  he 
had  been  sightless ;  and  every  movement  required  to  be  made  with 
that  slowness  and  core  as  should  render  noise  impossible  even  in 
case  he  should  meet  with  any  obstacle  in^his  endeavours  to  gain  the 
open  portion  of  the  apartment.  Woodruff's  voice  was  now  stilL 
Perhaps  he  had  sunk  to  the  silence  of  despair,  unthinking  that  Pro- 
vidence had  that  moment  sent  him  a  deliverer. 

But,  though  Colin  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Woodruff,  the  busy  tongue 
of  old  Jerry  began  to  prate  in  his  sleep  unconnected  words  against 
some  one  who  had  offended  him,  that  turned  our  hero  cold  with 
horror.  Had  Jerry  been  awake,  and  uttered  such  knowingly,  little 
would  it  have  affected  him.  But  asleep,— ^e  body  in  its  time  ef 
rest,  jabbering  thus  of  horrors ;  it  seemed  as  thoufffa  some  evil  spirit 
wms  speakinff,  through^  the  month  of  a  corpse,  Uie  langnage  of  a 
darirar  w«rla* 
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As  he  stood  thus,  listening,  Colin  foand  that  his  friend  Roger 
had  reached  the  hearthstone.  Gradaally  they  groped  their  way,  di« 
rected  by  the  nasal  music  which  the  old  man  played,  close  to  his 
bedside,  without  disturbing  him.  Scarcely  were  they  so  stationed 
ere  a  noise  in  the  chimney,  loud  enough  to  have  wakened  the  seren 
sleepers,  frightened  old  Jerry  from  his  pillow.  In  a  clumsy  attempt 
to  make  his  descent,  Peter  had  so  far  lost  all  foothold  that  nothing 
remained  to  support  him  but  his  hands,  by  which  he  hung  from  the 
chimney-top.  This,  not  being  of  sufficient  material  to  support  so 
weighty  a  personage,  gave  way  at  once.    Peter  fell  with  his  feet 

tlump  into  the  ashes,  which  flew  up  in  a  cloud  that  almost  choked 
im,  while  a  very  anoomfortable  quantity  of  rubbish  fell  upon  his 
head  from  the  funnel-top. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  two  circumstances  at  the 
same  moment ;  or  I  should  have  informed  my  reader  before,  that 
simultaneously  with  the  fall  of  Mr.  Veriquear  was  the  up-springing 
of  Jerry  Clink.  With  the  sudden  and  desperate  energy  of  a  giant, 
with  which  the  circumstance  of  being  so  awakened  supplied  him, 
he  leapt  from  his  bed  ,*  and  in  all  probability  would  have  been  the 
next  instant  on  his  feet,  had  it  not  happened  that  the  suddenness  of 
his  spring  allowed  him  not  time  to  recollect  a  heavy  beam,  which 
projected  above  him.  Against  this  he  chanced  to  strike  his  head 
with  a  violence  that  sent  him  back  insensible  before  his  lips  had 
power  to  utter  a  cry.  Our  adventurers  immediately  proceeded  to 
take  advantage  of  the  circumstance. 

Peter  Veriquear  still  stood  within  the  grate,  ready  to  ascend  again 
in  case  his  disaster  had  rendered  such  a  step  advisable  ;  but  as  his 
feet  had  stirred  up  the  ashes  Colin  observed  a  few  live  coals  yet 
glimmering  at  the  bottom.  These  he  contrived  to  blow  into  suffix 
cient  heat  to  li^ht  a  piece  of  halfburnt  stick  that  chanced  to  lie  on 
the  hearth  ;  and  in  the  next  moment  the  room  was  iUuminated.  The 
first  step  was  to  light  a  candle  on  the  table,  the  next  to  see  to  the 
security  of  old  Jerry.  Peter  now  descended  from  his  situation,  con- 
siderably shaken,  though  otherwise  unhurt,  the  only  complaint  he 
made  being  that  it  was  the  builder's  business  to  have  constructed 
the  chimney-top  more  solidly,  and  then  it  would  never  have  been 
any  concern  of  his  to  have  tumbled  down  it. 

On  proceeding  to  the  bed  our  hero  found  Jerry  lying,  with  his 
white  hair  covered  with  blood,  and  himself  senseless.  Under  all  cb* 
cumstances,  there  was  no  time  to  be  thrown  away.  He  left,  therefore* 
his  friend  Roger  and  Mr.  Veriquear  to  patch  the  old  man's  head 
with  his  own  shirt,  at  the  same  time  instructinff  them  to  secure  him 
the  moment  he  might  revive,  while  he  himself  went  in  search  of 
the  den  where  Woodruff*  was  confined.  As  the  best  guide  to  this, 
he  demanded  in  a  loud  voice, 
*Mr.  Woodruff*! — where  are  youl — ^where  are  you  V 
There  was  no  reply.  Aprain  he  repeated  the  words,  but  in  a 
state  of  feeling  which  left  him  almost  unconscious  of  all  he  said, 

'  Here — here  I  am !'  at  length  was  answered  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
from  a  place  far  back,  and  apparently  beyond  a  door  of  small  dimen- 
sions, fastened  into  the  rock,  and  bound  with  iron. 

Colin  flew  to  the  spot.  The  door  was  as  fast  as  the  rock  it  was 
built  in.  He  strove  to  burst  it,  but  with  as  little  effect  as  rain  might 
beat  against  a  precipice.  Afanost  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement  be  raahed 
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backf  and  searched  the  whole  cdttage  for  the  key.  He  found  it  un- 
der Jerry's  pillow.  That  strange  being  was  still  insensible,  and  had 
much  the  appearance  of  a  corpse. 

Colin  hastened  again  to  the  door, — he  inserted  the  key, — he  turn- 
ed it.  A  damp  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow.  He  dashed  the  door 
open,  and  beheld  James  Woodruff  standing  with  his  hands  chained 
together  before  him. 

*  You  are  free !'  cried  Colin,  almost  hysterically--*  You  are  free !' 
Poor  James  looked  at  him  doubtfaUy? — and  replied, 

*  Do  not  play  with  me.  It  is  cruel  to  trifle  with  sorrow  like  mine.' 
*You  are  free!'  again  cried  Colin.    *Come  forth! — you  are 

free !' 

James  looked  at  him  as  though  those  deep  black  eyes  would  pierce 
his  very  soul,  and  asked, 

*  Is  it — is  it  TRUE  V 

'  It  is !'  exclaimed  Colin. 

Poor  Woodrufl*  placed  his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  as  though  those 
words  had  planted  insanity  where  reason  was  before.  When  he  re- 
moved it  again,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Colin.  He  staggered  towards 
him  with  the  feebleness  of  a  child, — stretched  out  his  arms, — strove 
to  speak, — failed, — strove  a  second  time,  and  a  second  time  he  found 
no  words.  At  last  he  shrieked^ — as  might  a  woman,  and  fell  on  his 
face  in  a  swoon. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  detail  the  circumstances  that  after- 
wards took  place.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  Mr.  Woodruff  was  raised, 
and  placed  on  the  bottom  of  Jerry  Clink'^  bed  ;  that  a  bottle  of  the 
old  man's  Geneva  was  discovered  in  a  cupboard,  and  brought  forth, 
in  order  that  a  portion  of  it  might  be  applied  in  the  restoration  of 
the  poor  captive. 

This  purpose  achieved,  Mr.  Woodruff  sat  up,  and  looking  wildly 
about  him,  again  asked  doubtfully  if  it  reallv  were  true  that  he  was 
free  ?  Our  hero  eagerly  assured  him  that  he  was  amongst  friends, 
who  would  take  care  that  no  harm  should  again  befall  him.  He  re- 
minded him  that  he  himself  was  that  same  Colin  Clink  who  had 
once  before  concerted  a  plan  for  his  escape  ;  entreated  him  to  be 
calm  ;  gave  him  the  fullest  assurances  that  all  his  troubles  were  now 
at  an  end,  and  that  he  should  be  conveyed  to  a  place  where  his  ene- 
mies should  never  touch  him  again.  But  poor  James  still  seemed  in- 
credulous,— lost  in  uncertainty,  and  scarcely  decided  whether  to 
believe  his  senses,  or  to  conclude  that  they  had  conspired  with  evil 
men  to  persuade  him  into  the  belief  of  a  state  which  had  no  real  ex- 
istence. Colin  informed  him  that  the  villain  Rowel,  his  brother-in- 
law,  was  now  in  prison,  so  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  that 
quarter :  while  his  friends  would  not  only  secure  the  liberty  he  at 
present  possessed,  but  take  steps  to  recovei^  everything  of  which  he 
and  his  daughter  had  been,  during  so  \one  a  period,  dispossessed.  At 
the  name  of  his  daughter  James  startea,  —for  the  memory  of  her 
had  not  before,  from  over-excitement,  awakened  in  his  mind ;  but 
when  he  heard  her  name,  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  sobbed 
convulsively. 

Colin  knew  that  this  passion  would  give  relief,  and  therefore  let 
his  tears  flow  on. 

Meantime,  measures  were  adopted  for  an  immediate  evacnation  of 
the  premises.   The  night  was  aaTineiog)  and  every  advantage  ought 
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to  be  taken  of  the  darkness.  The  chain  was  soon  knocked  off*,  while 
Jerry's  long  coat — ^that  identical  garment  which  we  have  seen  him 
pnrchase  in  the  GosweU  Road— was  forced  on  the  late  prisoner's 
Dack,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  resist  that  open  air  to  which  he  was 
now  so  unaccustomed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  this  time  old  Jerry  had  been 
neglected.  While  precautions  to  prevent  any  violence  on  his  reco- 
very were  carefully  adopted,  his  condition  yet  demanded  attention. 
Every  means  had  been  tised  to  bring  him  to  a  state  of  tensibility, 
and  at  length  their  efibrts  had  the  desired  effect.  The  old  man 
opened  his  eyes,  at  first  gradually,  but  at  length  turned  them  in 
piercinfi^  scrutiny  on  the  people  about  him.  When  he  sawVeriquear, 
who  held  firmly  one  of  his  feet  down  upon  the  mattrass,  the  self- 
same stranger  he  had  that  night  turned  from  his  door, — ^when  he 
beheld  his  own  grandson  standing  at  his  head,  and  James  Woodrnfif 
himself,  sitting  free  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, — then  old  Jetry  made  an 
efibrt  to  get  up ;  but  the  |exertibn  caused  his  wound  to  burst  oot 
afresh, — ^he  fell  back,  deeply  cursing  all  around  him,  ftnd  became 
again  insensible. 

Whatever  might  be  Colin's  opinion  of  the  old  man's  deserts,  it  was 
not  by  any  means  in  accordance  with  his  feelings  to  leave  him  in 
this  state  alone,  whatever  advantages  it  might  afford  him  for  making 
a  safe  retreat.  He  therefore  begged  Roger  and  Veriquear  to  use  their 
utmost  exertions  in  restoring  him  to  permanent  consciousness  be- 
fore they  took  their  departure.  Accordingly,  after  some  trouble,  he 
was  a  second  time  brought  round  ;  and  when  in  a  fit  state  to  be  qnes* 
tioned,  Colin  told  him  what  their  purpose  had  been,  and  demanded  to 
know  whether,  if  they  left  him  at  liberty,  he  would  agree  neither  to 
follow,  nor  to  ffive  any  alarm  1 — observing  at  the  same  titne,  that 
unless  he  would  consent  to  this,  he  should  find  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  tying  him  down  to  his  own  bedstead,  and  so  leaving 
liim.  On  this,  Jerry  fell  to  cursing  in  a  manner  truly  fearful,  ana 
declared  that  he  would  follow  them  wherever  they  went,  as  long  as 
he  had  strength.  Nay,  he  declared  that,  if  possible,  he  would  track 
their  footsteps  as  a  spirit,  after  his  body  had  dropped  dead,  as  it  might 
do,  upon  the  road. 

Finding  argument  useless,  Colin  at  length  detehnined  to  set  out, 
trustinp^  to  the  old  man's  bodily  condition  for  security  against  pur^ 
suit,  without  resorting  to  any  coercive  measures  for  detaining  him. 

Accordingly,  a  short  time  found  Mr.  Woodrufi*  and  his  three  friends 
on  the  forest,  tracking  their  way  in  the  dark  northwards ;  while  Jerry 
Clink,  in  a  state  bordering  on  delirium,  rolled  himself  out  of  bed 
lifter  their  departure,  with  a  resolution  to  make  his  way  xtp  to  the 
house  of  Bowel's  broths,  and  give  the  alarm. 


ON  THE  PAINTED  BETULLA. 

BT  KLBIST. 

kxdcest  youBff !  despite  thy  bonowsd  gitce, 
llioa  Vt<)Mer  fiffjBetriia,  than  thy  fcce. 
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*  Wer  immer  laoheln  kmnn,  der  iit  gewiu  ein  icbalk.' 

A  LiTTLB,  Boft-headed,  bald-headed  old  man,  whose  face  was 
wrinkled,  and  as  full  of  fine  lines  as  a  cobweb,  induced  by  the  conti- 
nual twitchings  and  grimace  of  forced  facetiousness,  was  detailing, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  appropriate  pantomime,  some  very  rever- 
end '  Joe  Millers  so  grey,  indeed,  that  had  not  the  narrator  dyed 
them  with  the  preparation  of  his  own  invention  they  would  inevita- 
bly have  been  recognised  on  the  first  introduction,  and  died  purely 
of  old  age. 

Like  the  antiquarian  traveller  in  Egypt,  all  his  subjects  seemed 
drawn  from  the  pyramids !  Now  wine  and  wit  differ  in  this  respect, 
that  the  age  which  improves  the  one  infallibly  destroys  the  other. 
Hun^s,  however,  had  neither  nous  nor  gumption  enough  to  make 
this  discovery,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  frequently  bored 
bis  indulgent  auditors  with  a  '  twice-told  tale.* '  Woe  to  the  polite 
stranger  who  lent  him  his  ears,  for  he  had  no  mercy  upon  his  victim, 
but  kept  poking  his  fun  at  him  the  whole  evening,  while  he,  men- 
tally blind  as  a  mole,  fancied  that  he  had  been  doing  the  amiable. 

But,  remarkable  as  the  jocose  gesticulator  was,  his  aiuiitor  was 
still  more  so.  He  was  a  fat  ungainly  youth,  about  five-and-twenty  ; 
of  a  slouchinff  and  slovenly  appearance,  with  a  round,  unmeaning 
visage.  His  little  sharp  grey  eyes  alone  could  boast  of  any  definite 
expression,  which  to  a  close  observer  of  the  human  face  divine  con- 
veyed a  meaning  both  sly  and  sinister. 

At  every  point  and  poke  of  his  untiring  friend,  however,  his  in- 
sipid physiognomy  assumed  a  grin  more  flattering  than  beautiful  $  it 
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wai,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  human  mirror,  which  truthfully  reflected  erery 
verbose  expression  of  the  other's  fun. 

However  sharp  the  infliction  might  be,  he  seemed  resolved,  like 
a  martyr, '  to  grin  and  bear  it.'  He  said  nothing,  for  he  was  one 
of  those  taciturn  receivers  of  other  men's  retorts  who  appear  invari- 
ably to  shelter  themselves  and  their  opacity  of  intellect,  under  the 
maxim  that  a  silent  tongue  maketh  a  wise  head,  and  he  obtained  the 
character  of  being  a  very  clever  youth  by  dint  of  being  a  smiling 
listener  ;  for  although  he  could  not  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  he  could 
command  the  ready  smile  and  dental  developing  grin  to  admiration ; 
but  he  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  giving  the  first  impetus  to  a  round 
of  applause,  having,  in  fact,  about  as  much  pretension  to  facetious- 
ness  and  good  humour  as  the  key  has  to  be  a  watch  ;  for  he  only 
*  wound  them  up,'  and  set  them  going 

Besides  that  eternal  smile  which  rendered  him  so  great  a  favourite 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  bores,  there  was  an  exciting  rumour  abroad 
that  Mr.  Hyena  Smirke  had  great — very  great  expectations,  which 
made  a  wonderful  diversion  in  his  favour  among  a  certain  class  of 
dowagers  who  had  danghters  to  be  disposed  of.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  so  dazzled  by  his  prospects  that  they  actually  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  Smirke  was  good-looking  (an  extraordinary  fib,  the 
fruit  of  their  blind  idolatry  of  Mammon,  for  there  was  not  a  single 
feature  in  his  flat  physiognomy  that  could  possibly  give  a  counte- 
nance to  such  a  flattering  assertion.  ) 

There  was  certainly  a  probability  of  his  inheriting  a  large  fortune, 
but  there  was  a  contingency,  and  that  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  uncertain  favour  of  an  eccentric  nncle,  a  shrewd  man  in  money* 
matters,  and  a  very  stupid  one  in  all  others. 

He  had  also  a  rival  in  the  person  of  a  clever,  good-hearted  care- 
less cousin  ;  a  gay  youth,  who  was  more  fond  of  company  than  cash, 
which  unworldly  predilection,  it  is  probable,  arose  principally  from 
his  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  former  than  the  latter. 

Unfortunately  for  his  prospects,  the  only  company  in  which  he 
was  dull  was  that  of  his  uncle,  for  of  all  prosers  old  Septimus  Smirke 
was  a  concentrated  essence,  and  Master  Arthur  certainly  made  con- 
siderable lee- way  in  the  favour  of  his  uncle  by  interrupting  him  in 
one  of  his  best  stories  with  the  startling  information  that  he  had  told 
it  at  least  three  times  before  to  the  same  party. 

This  was  very  rude,  and  can  only  be  excused  in  consideration  of 
the  provocation,  for  the  opening  of  the  old  man's  budget  was  at  all 
times  a  sore  infliction,  and  the  repetition  of  any  single  dose  was  con* 
sequently  intolerable,  except,  indeed,  to  Hyena  Smirke,  who  in- 
variably endured  the  torture  with  the  equanimity  of  an  Indian  warrior. 

Herein  consisted  the  advantage  he  enjoyed  over  &is  hare-brained 
cousin.  Yet  Hyena  was  neither  an  amiable  nor  a  good-humoured 
man, — fojr  he  was  really  one  of  those  who  can  smile,  and  murder 
while  they  smile, — and  far  from  entertainmg  the  slightest  regard  for 
his  opulent  relative,  coollv  calculated  that  every  <kiy  that  he  con- 
tinued to  cumber  the  earth,  he  was  depriving  him,  his  lawful  heir,  of 
a  certain  portion  of  enjoyment. 

An  old  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  rebufiT  which  Arthur  had  so 
imprudently  given  his  uncle,  and  who  was  really  a  sincere  friend, 
took  him  to  task  for  his  impertinence. 
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*  My  dear  sir,'  said  Arthur,  *  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  ad- 
vice, and  confess  my  error.  My  uncle  is  a  very  worthy,  honest 
man  ;  but  he  must  not  so  far  presume  on  his  wealth  as  to  become  a 
bore  ;  alone  I  can  endure  pretty  patiently  bis  most  threadbare  nar- 
ratives ;  but  I  have  too  much  respect  for  him  to  allow  others  to 
yawn  or  laugh  in  his  face  ;  as  his  relation  I  feel  my  pride  hurt.  As 
for  his  money,  a  fig  for  it !  he  has  done  me  many  a  kindness,  much 
more,  indeed,  than  such  a  reckless,  good-for-nothing  nephew  de- 
serves. I  hope  he  will  live  long  to  enjoy  the  honey  he  has  hived. 
You  know  I  am  not  one  to  hunt  after  dead  men's  shoes,  and  I  esteem 
him  too  much  to  flatter  him.  1  admire  his  good  qualities,  but  I 
will  not  join  in  the  laugh  at  his  follies.  The  other  day  I  related  to 
him  a  tale  of  distress — a  widow  left  with  an  only  son,  the  husband 
died  in  debt, — and  told  him  a  five-pound  note  would  be  of  infinite 
service.  "  Let  them  work,"  said  he,  "as  1  have  done.  I  don't  like 
people  to  be  eating  the  bread  of  idleness.''  ' 

'  But  he  is  charitable  V  said  his  friend. 

'  Listen,'  continued  Arthur,  his  eyes  glistening  with  pleasure. 

*  What  do  you  think  the  selfish  old  fellow  did  1  Why,  he  actually 
sought  out  the  widow,  and,  finding  the  story  true,  not  only  put  the 
son  apprentice  to  a  first-rate  tradesman,  but  furnished  a  little  shop 
for  the  poor  old  woman.  Would  have  the  pleasure  all  to  himseli, 
and  thinks  I  don't  know  it — but  I  do— and  esteem  him  accordingly  ; 
but  he  had  no  right  to  cheat  me  out  of  my  share  of  the  pleasure  i 
Gome,  fill  I — here's  his  jolly  good  health,  and  I'll  take  care  no  one 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  laughing  at  him  in  my  presence,  though 
I  am  compelled  to  tread  on  his  tenderest  corn  to  check  him.' 

Then  the  hopeful  nephew  tossed  ofiThis  glass  and  departed,  when 
Mr.  Hyena  Smirke  was  announced. 

He  saluted  the  old  gentleman  with  his  usual  grin. 

^  Did  you  meet  your  cousin  V  demanded  the  old  gentleman. 

'  Yes,'  replied  Hyena  ;  *  and  hasn't  he  put  his  foot  in  it  1  Quite 
ofiTended  uncle  ;  bet  a  wager  there  was  a  new  will  made  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  old  fellow  was  so  confoundedly  popped — shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  takes  it  to  heart,  and  slips  his  cable.  Doubly  obliged 
to  cousin  Arthur,  that's  all !  Treat  the  poor  devil  with  a  decent 
suit  of  mourning ;  that's  the  least  I  can  do  for  the  doable  obliga- 
tion of  offending  my  uncle,  and  putting  out  his  brief  candle.  Ha  ! 
ha  1  ha  !'  and  here  Hyena  laughed  with  most  savage  delight. 

^  Excellent !'  exclaimed  the  merry  old  gentleman.  '  But  I  really 
thought  you  enjoyed  his  stories  V 

^  Fudge  1  You  could  not  be  deluded  1  Well,  I  am  certainly  flat- 
tered in  having  deceived  you.  As  for  uncle,  he's  an  old  pump,  and 
there's  little  merit  in  throwing  dust  in  his  eyes.' 

The  old  gentleman  cordially  joined  in  the  expression  of  the  other's 
delight. 

^  Take  a  bumper  !  Come,  push  about  the  bottle,  and  give  us  a 
toast,'  said  he. 

^  Well,  then,'  said  the  loving  nephew,  *  here's  an  Irish  benedic- 
tion,— Happy  death  to  his  honour !  and  may  he  soon  take  possession 
of  his  landed  estate— of  six  feet  bv  two  !"  ' 

'  Very  good  !'  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  tossing  ofll*his  glass. 

*  Why,  faith.  Hyena,  you're  quite  a  wit/ 

*  Why,  yes ;  I've  a  bit  of  the  devil  in  me,  eh  V 
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'  Ton  certainly  haye,'  repHed  his  oompanioii  slyly,  at  which  the 
other  laughed  immoderately. 

^  People  think  I  am  a  fool/  continued  Hyena ;  ^  but  I  know  oa 
which  aide  my  bread 's  buttered.' 

'  I  should  think  nunkey  will  cut  up  for  a  good  round  sum  V  said 
the  old  gentleman. 

*  Who  doubts  it  V  relied  Hyena.  '  He 's  as  close  as  a  poor-box. 
What  a  charity  'twill  be  to  scatter  his  dibs !' 

'  I  am  sure  no  one  deserves  it  more  than  yourself ;  for  the  un- 
wearied attention  you  pay  him  is  extraordinary. ' 

'  Is  it  not  1'  said  Hyena.  ^  But  I  do  assure  you  my  jawa  ache 
amazingly  sometimes  with  the  force  of  grinning  at  his  rapid  mm- 
sense  ;  and  I 'm  sure  I've  earned  all  I  shall  get.' 

*  By  your  sincerity  V 

'  Nay,  that  costs  no  effort.  It  is  the  compulsion  of  appearing 
pleased  when  you  are  disgusted.  That  is  a  virtue  that  deserves  re- 
ward.' 

*  Very  good !'  cried  the  old  gentleman  in  a  rapture.  *  By  Jove  !  you 
were  bom  to  be  a  diplomatist !' 

After  finishing  the  bottle,  Hyena  shook  hands  with  his  very  plea^ 
sant  old  friend,  who  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  endowed 
with  a  good  constitution  and  a  happy  disposition,  who  never  appear 
to  meet  the  advances  of  Time,  and  are  ever-green  and  youthful  m 
their  tastes  and  pursuits.  No  sooner  had  he  bowed  out  the  smiling 
and  expectant  heir  than  he  bolted  the  door,  and  retreating  to  his 
chair,  burst  forth  into  such  a  peal  of  laughter  that  made  the  glasses 
ring  again. 

Having  somewhat  expended  his  breath  in  this  jubilant  effort,  he 
turned  towards  a  closet  in  the  room,  and  with  the  convulsioas  of  his 
violent  cachinnation  still  curling  up  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and 
half  closing  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  *  snail  i  snail !  come  out  of  your 
hole !' 

Slowly  the  door  moved  at  his  invitation,  and  forth  peered  the  to. 
tand  countenance  of  no  less  a  personage  than — old  Smirke !  looking 
rery  flushed  and  conflabrigasticated. 

'  Well  V  cried  the  old  gentleman. 

Old  Smirke  shook  his  head,  and  then  thrusting  the  fore-finger  of 
his  right  hand  under  his  brown  bob-wig,  by  wmch  action  he  set  it 
comically  awry,  scratched  over  his  ear  as  diligently  as  a  cat  is 
wont  (according  to  our  grannams)  before  a  forthcoming  shower — in 
him,  however,  plainly  indicating  perplexity,  embarrassment,  and  vex- 
ation ! 

Seating  himself  plump  down  in  a  chair  exactly  opposite  his  friend, 
he  said,  with  a  tone  of  determination  that  bore  the  stamp  of  truth, 

^Glanville,  I'm  a  fooll-Hin  ass! — ^yes,  sir,  an-  assr  Olanville 
extended  his  palms  and  bowed,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Have  it  yoor 
own  way  :  I  would  not  contradict  you  for  the  world.' — '  And  this 
feUow — this — '  — continued  Smirke — ^  Glanville,  I  haven't  patience !' 

'  Glad  of  it,'  replied  Glanville.  *  You  will  no  longer  put  up  with 
the  insufiferable  flattery  of  this  grinning  booby.  Told  you  how  it 
was — knew  I  was  right.* 

*  I  confess  it,'  replied  old  Smirke.  *  The  light  breaks  in  upon 
me! — feel  as  if  I  had  been  blind  all  my  cUiys,  and  were  just 
couched !' 
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'  Couched,  but  not  bed-ridden,'  exclaimed  Glanfille,  lau^hinff. 
^  No,  not  yet,  thank  heaven !'  said  old  Smirke.    ^  GlanviUe,  I'll  not 
quit  this  house  till  I've  altered  my  will.' 

*  Having  already  changed  your  mind,'  said  Glanville,  laughing, 
'  you  know  I  always  said,  that  although  I  never  complained  of  your 
personal  disposition,  I  protested  against  the  injustice  of  the  disposi* 
tion  of  your  property.  And  you  have  to  thank  me,  old  boy,  for  hav- 
ing made  you  uncomfortable ;  for  I  have  shown  you  your  errors ;  and 
it  is  only  an  old  friend  like  niyself  that  can  venture  upon  such  an 
experiment  with  impunity.  But  I  rejoice  in  the  deed — although  I 
may  lose  a  legacy.' 

^  Ton  sha'nt,'  interrupted  old  Smirke. 

*  I  wo'nt  have  it,'  cried  Glanville.    *  I  hate  duplicity  !' 

#  •  #  •  # 

Three  years  and  nine  months  after  this  strange  eventful  history, 
old  Smirke  died ! 

A  host  of  expectant  relatives  swarmed  from  all  parts,  and  crowded 
the  gloomy  mansion,  wishing^  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
their  dear  and  much-lamented  kinsman ! 

Hyena  was  there — an  important  smile,  dashed  with  an  expression 
of  sorrow,  flickered  over  his  countenance  like  a  ray  of  diluted  moon- 
light,  as  he  officiously  did  the  honours  of  the  house,  as  if  he  were 
already  in  possession  of  the  long-coveted  wealth  of  his  uncle.  He 
regarded  his  cousin  Arthur  with  a  look  of  mingled  contempt  and 
pity ;  but  still  he  smiled,  for  long  custom  had  rendered  his  muscles 
incapable  of  any  other  expression. 

The  faneral  over,  Glanville,  the  oldest  friend  and  executor  of  the 
deceased,  opened  the  will.  What  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety ! 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  legacies,  and  considerable  be- 
quests to  charitable  institutions,  which  Hyena  felt  as  so  many  deduc- 
tions from  his  purse,  the  whole  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  deceased  was  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  Arthur !  Did  Hyena 
smile  1   No :  reader,  he  laughed— on  the  wrong  side  of  his  mouth ! 

Alfrbd  Growqtjill. 


SILENT  LOVE. 

BT  SIMON  DAGS.* 

What  is  Love's  sweetest,  truest  bliss  ? 

For  Beauty^  charms  to  glow  and  die, 
Would  vou  seek  other  joys  than  this. 

And  for  a  fairer  fortune  sigh, 
You  may  torment  yourselves  in  vain, 
But  what  you  wish  youll  never  gain. 

He  that  is  loved,  and  loves  again. 

Can  easily  his  fgdth  display; 
But  he  is  blest  who  suffers  pain, 

Who  grieves,  and  yet  is  ever  gay. 
If  you  another  game  would  try. 
You  stiU  may  love,  but  Hope  will  fly. 
He  who  would  Love's  high  meed  obtain. 

And  thus  his  long-sought  bliss  insure. 
One  single  heart  should  strive  to  gain, 

With  patience  hope^  with  joy  endure. 
His  constancy  he  thus  will  prove, 
And  merit  well  the  prize  of  Love. 

•  Bom  1605,  at  Memel— died  1659. 
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THE  LAY  OF  ST.  ALOYS. 

BY  THOMAS  ING0LD8BY,  BSQinEB. 

S.  Heloiui  in  hac  urbe  fuit  episcopus,  qui,  defunctus,  ^epulturiu  est  a  fidelibut. 
Noote  autem  sequenti,  veniens  quidam  paganus  lapidem  qui  aarcopha^um  tegebat 
roTolTit,  erectumque  contra  sc  corpus  Sancti  Bpoliare  conati^r.  At  iile,  iaeertis  eoB* 
ftrictum,  ad  se  bominem  forliter  amplexatur,  et  oaque  maoe,  popalis  ■peelantiboa, 
tanqoam  constipatum  loris,  ita  miserum  braciiiis  detinebat.  •  *  •  «  Judex  loci  ob- 
pulchri  Tiolatorem  jubet  abstrahi,  et  legali  p<Boe  sententili  eondemnari ;  sed  non  lax. 
abatnr  a  Sancto.  Tunc  intelli^ns  voluntatcm  defuncti.  Judex,  factli  de  vit4  pio- 
mifltione,  abaolvit,  deinde  laxatur,  et  sic  iiicolumis  redditur:  noo  vero  for  demiaras 
quin  se  yitam  monastericam  amplexurum  spopondiaset. 

Greg :  Turonena  .*  de  Oloria  ConfeammmL 

Saint  Aloys 

Wag  the  Bishop  of  Blois, 
And  a  pitiful  man  was  he, 

He  grieved  and  he  pined 

For  the  woes  of  mankind, 
And  of  hrates  in  their  degree. — 

He  would  rescue  the  rat 

From  the  claws  of  the  cat, 
And  set  the  poor  captive  free  ; 

Though  his  cassock  was  swarming 

With  all  sorts  of  vermin. 
He'd  not  take  the  life  of  a  flea  ! — 

Kind,  tender,  forgiving 

To  all  things  living. 
From  injury  still  he'd  endeavour  to  screen  'em. 
Fish,  flesh,  or  fowl, — ^no  diflference  between  'em — 

Nihil  putavit  a  sb  alienum. 

The  Bishop  of  Blois  was  a  holy  man, — 

A  holy  man  was  he ! 
For  Holy  Church 
He'd  seek  and  he*d  search 

As  a  Bishop  in  his  degree. — 
From  foe  and  from  friend 
He'd  'rap  and  he*d  rend,' 

To  augment  her  treasurie. 
Naught  would  he  give,  and  little  he'd  lend, 
That  Holy  Church  might  have  more  to  spend. — 
*  Count  Steven'*  (of  Blois)  '  was  a  worthy  Peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown, 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear, 
And  so  he  call'd  the  Tailor  lown.' 

•  Teste  Meaire  lago,  a  distinguished  subaltern  in  the  Venetian  aerrice,  eireUer 
A.  D.  1750.  His  biographer,  Mr.  William  Shakspcarc,  a  contemporary  writer  of 
some  note,  makes  him  say  •  King  Stephen,'  inasmuch  as  the  •  worthy  peer*  subae- 
SrS^  "  / 1^  England.   The  anacbronitm  is  a  pardonable  on«.— 
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Had  it  been  the  Bishop  instead  of  the  Count, 
And  he'd  overcharged  him  to  half  the  amount, 

He  had  knocked  that  Tailor  down  1 — 

Not  for  himself  1 — 

He  despised  the  pelf ; 
He  dressed  in  sackcloth,  he  dined  off  delf ; 
And,  when  it  was  cold,  in  lieu  of  a  surtotUy 
The  good  man  would  wrap  himself  up  in  his  virtue.* 
Alack!  that  a  man  so  holy  as  he. 
So  frank  and  free  in  his  degree. 
And  so  good  and  so  kind,  should  mortal  be ! 

Yet  so  it  is — for  loud  and  clear 

From  St.  Nicholas'  tower,  on  the  listening  ear. 

With  solemn  swell. 

The  deep  toned  bell 
Flings  to  the  gale  a  funeral  knell ; 

And  hark  ! — at  its  sound, 

As  a  cunning  old  hound. 
When  hfi  opens,  at  once  causes  all  the  young  whelps 
Of  the  cry  to  put  in  their  less  dignified  yelps, 

So — the  little  bells  all, 

No  matter  how  small. 
From  the  steeples  both  inside  and  outside  the  wall. 

With  bell-metal  throat. 

Respond  to  the  note. 
And  join  the  lament  that  a  prelate  so  pious  is 
Forced  thus  to  leave  his  disconsolate  diocese. 

Or,  as  Blois'  L#ord  May'r 

Is  heard  to  declare, 
^  Should  leave  this  here  world  for  to  go  to  that  there.' 

And  see,  the  portals  opening  wide. 
From  the  Abbey  flows  the  living  tide  j — 


The  torrent  pours. 
Acolytes,  Monks,  and  Friars  in  scores. 
This  with  his  chasuble,  that  with  his  rosary. 
This  from  his  incense-pot  turning  his  nose  awry, 
Holy  Father,  and  Holy  Mother, 
Holy  Sister,  and  Holy  Brother, 


Holy  Wafer,  and  Holy  Water  ; 

Every  one  drest 
Like  a  guest  in  his  best. 
In  the  smartest  of  clothes  they're  permitted  to  wear. 
Serge,  sackcloth,  and  shirts  of  the  same  sort  of  hair 
As  now  we  make  use  of  to  stuff  an  arm-chair, 
Or  weave  into  gloves,  at  three  shillings  a  pair. 


Forth  from  the  doors 


*  Men 

Vhrtofes  me  inTolvo. — HoK. 
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And  employ  for  shampooing  in  cmset  rheamatici— a 
Special  specific,  I'm  told,  for  Sciatica. 

Through  groined  arch,  and  by  cloistered  stone, 
With  mosses  and  ivy  long  o'ergrown, 

Slowly  the  throng 

Gome  passing  along, 
With  many  a  chaunt  and  solemn  song, 
Adapted  for  holidays,  highways,  and  Sundays,— 

Dies  xrciy  and  De  profundis 

Jliutrere^  and  Domint  dirige  not, — 
Such  as,  I  hear,  to  a  very  slow  tune  are  all 
Commonly  chaunted  by  Monks  at  a  funeral, 

To  secure  the  defunct's  repose. 
And  to  five  a  broad  hint  to  Old  Nick,  should  the  news 
Of  a  prelate's  decease  bring  him  there  on  a  cruise. 
That  he'd  better  be  minding  his  P's  and  his  Q's, 
And  not  come  too  near, — smce  they  can,  if  they  choose, 
Make  him  shake  in  his  hoofs — as  he  does  not  wear  shoes. 

Still  on  thev  go, 
A  goodly  show. 
With  footsteps  sure,  though  certainly  slow, 
Two  by  two,  in  a  very  long  row ; 

With  feathers,  and  Mutes 
In  mourning  suits. 
Undertakers'  men  walking  in  hat-bands  and  boots, — 
Then  comes  the  Crosier,  all  jewels  and  gold. 
Borne  by  a  lad  about  eighteen  years  old  $ 
Next,  on  a  black  velvet  cushion,  the  Mitre, 
Borne  by  a  younger  boy,  'cause  it  is  lighter. 

Eight  Franciscans  sturdy  and  strong 

Bear  in  the  midst  the  good  Bishop  along  ; 

Eight  Franciscans  stout  and  tall 

Walk  at  the  corners,  and  hold  up  the  pail,- 

Eight  more  hold  a  canopy  high  over  all, 
With  eight  Trumpeters,  tooting  the  Dead  March  in  Saul^ 
Behind,  as  Chief  Mourner,  the  Lord  Abbot  goes,  his 
Monks  coming  after  him  all  with  posies. 
And  white  pocket-handkerchiefs  up  at  their  noses. 
Which  they  blow  whenever  his  Lordship  blows  his. — 

And  oh  I  'tis  a  comely  siffht  to  see 

How  Lords  and  Ladies  of  high  degree 

Vail,  as  they  pass,  upon  bended  knee, 
While  quite  as  polite  are  the  Squires  and  the  Knights, 
In  their  helmets,  and  hauberks,  and  cast-iron  tights. 

Aye,  'tis  a  comely  sight  to  behold, 
As  the  company  march 
Through  the  rounded  arch 
Of  that  Cathedral  oldl~ 
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Singers  behind  'em,  and  singers  before  'em, 
All  of  them  ranging  in  due  decorum, 
Around  the  inside  of  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum, 
While  brilliant  and  bright^ 
An  unwonted  light 
(I  forgot  to  premise  this  was  all  done  at  night,) 
The  links,  and  the  torches,  and  flambeaux  shed 
On  the  sculptured  forms  of  the  Miffhtv  Dead 
That  rest  below,  mostly*  buried  in  lead, 
And  above,  recumbent  m  grim  repose, 
With  their  mailed  hose^ 
And  their  dogs  at  their  toes. 
And  little  boys  kneeling  beneath  them  in  rows. 
Their  hands  joined  in  prayer — all  in  very  long  clothes ; 
With  inscriptions  on  brass,  begging  each  who  survives, 
As  they  some  of  them  seem  to  have  led  so-so  lives, 
To  nVHtt  for  the  SOttUS  of  themselves  and  their  wives. 
— ^The  effect  of  the  music  too,  really  was  fine. 
When  they  let  the  ffood  prelate  down  into  his  shrine, 
And  by  old  and  young 
The  *  Requiem*  was  sung ; 
Not  vernacular  French,  but  a  classical  tongue  ; 
That  is — Latin — I  don't  think  they  meddled  with  Greek : 
In  short,  the  whole  thinff  produced — so  to  speak— 
What  in  Blois  they  would  call  a  Coup  d*ml  Magnifiqu4  ! 

Yet,  surely,  when  the  level  ray 
Of  some  mild  eve's  descending  sun 

Lights  on  some  village  pastor,  grey 
In  years  ere  ours  had  well  begun — 

As  there — in  simplest  vestment  clad 
He  speaks,  beneath  the  church-yard  tree, 

In  solemn  tones— but  yet  not  sad — 
Of  what  man  is — what  man  shall  be ! 

While,  clustering  round  the  grave,  half  hid 
By  that  same  quiet  church-vard  yew, 

The  rustic  mourners  bend  to  bid 
The  dust  they  loved  a  last  adieu ! 

That  ray,  roethinks,  that  rests  so  sheen 
Upon  each  briar-bound  hillock  green, 
So  calm,  so  tranquil,  so  serene, 
Gives  to  the  eve  a  fairer  scene ; 
Speaks  to  the  heart  with  holier  breath 
Than  all  this  pageantry  of  Death. 

But  Chacun  d  son  gottt — ^this  is  talking  at  random — 

We  all  know  '  De  gustibu^  non  disputandum 

So  canter  back,  Muse,  to  the  scene  of  your  story, 

The  Cathedral  of  Blois, 

Where  the  Sainted  Aloys 
Is  by  this  time,  you'll  find, '  left  alone  in  liis  glory.' 
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*  In  the  dead  of  the  night,'  though  with  labour  opprest, 
Some  ^  mortals'  disdain  '  the  calm  blessings  of  rest 
Tour  cracksman,  for  instance,  thinks  night-time  the  best 
To  break  open  a  door,  or  the  lid  of  a  chest ; 
And  the  gipsy,  who  close  round  your  premises  prowls, 
To  get  into  your  hen-ro^st,  and  steal  all  your  fowls, 
Always  sneaks  out  at  night  with  the  bats  and  the  owls ; 
So  do  Witches  and  Warlocks,  Ghosts,  Goblins,  and  Gouls  ; 
To  say  nothing  at  all  of  those  troublesome  '  Swells,' 
Who  come  from  the  playhouses,  '  flash-kens,'  and  '  hells,' 
To  pull  off  people's  knockers,  and  ring  people's  b^Us. 

Well — 'tis  now  the  hour 
When  ill  things  have  power  ; 
And  all  who,  in  Blois,  entertain  honest  views, 
Have  long  been  in  bed,  and  enjoying  a  snooze  i 
Naught  is  waking 
Save  Mischief  and  '  Faking,'  * 
And  a  few  who  are  sitting  up  brewing  or  baking, 
When  an  ill-looking  Infidel,  sallow  of  hue, 
Who  stands  in  his  slippers  some  six  feet  two, 
(A.  rather  remarkable  height  for  a  Jew,) 
Creeps  cautiously  out  of  the  churchwardens'  pew, 
Into  which,  during  service,  he'd  managed  to  slide  himself, 
While  all  were  intent  on  the  anthem,  and  hide  himself. 

From  his  lurking  place. 

With  stealthy  pace. 
Through  the  '  long-drawn  aisle'  he  begins  to  crawl. 
As  you  see  a  cat  walk  on  the  top  of  a  wall. 
When  it's  stuck  full  of  glass,  and  she  thinks  she  shall  fall ; 

He  proceeds  to  feel 

For  his  flint  and  his  steel, 
(An  invention  on  which  we've  improved  a  great  deal 
Of  late  years— the  substitute  best  to  rely  on 
's  what  Jones  of  the  Strand  calls  his  Pyrogeneion^) 

He  strikes  with  despatch !— his 

Tinder  catches ! 
Now  where  is  his  candle  1  and  where  are  his  matches  1 

'Tis  done  ! — they  are  found ! — 

He  stands  up  and  looks  round 
By  the  light  of  a  '  dip'  of  sixteen  to  the  pound  ! 
What  is  it  now  makes  his  nerves  to  quiver  % 
His  hand  to  shake — and  his  limbs  to  shiver  % 
Fear  1 — Pooh ! — it  is  only  a  touch  of  the  liver ; 

All  is  silent — all  is  still — 
It's  'gammon' — it's  *  stuff! '  he  may  do  what  he  will! 

*  *  Niz  mj  dolly,  pals,  Fake  away ! ' — words  of  deep  and  mysterioai  import  in  the 
•neient  lan^ua^  of  Upper  E^pt,  and  recently  inscribed  on  the  sacred  standard  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  Thty  are  sapposed  to  intimate,  to  the  initiated  in  the  art  of  Abetrae- 
tion.  the  absence  of  all  human  observation,  and  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  mMkmg 
the  best  use  of  their  time— and  fingers. — Vide  Messrs.  Urquhart,  Thiers*  dbe.  jmsswi. 
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Carefully  now  he  approaches  the  Bhrine, 
In  which,  as  IVe  mentioned  before,  about  nine, 
They  had  placed  in  such  state  the  lamented  Divine! 
But  not  to  worship — No  ! — No  such  thing ! — 
His  aim  is— to  *  pbig*  the  Pastoral  Ring  !  I 

Fancy  his  fright, 

When,  with  all  his  might 
Having  forced  up  the  lid,  which  they'd  not  fastened  quite, 
Of  the  marble  sarcophagus — *  All  in  white' 
The  dead  Bishop  started  up,  bolt  upright 
On  his  hinder  end, — and  grasped  him  so  tight, 

That  the  clutch  of  a  kite, 

Or  a  bull  dog's  bite 
When  he's  most  provoked  and  in  bitterest  spite. 
May  well  be  conceived  \n  comparison  slight, 
And  having  thus  '  tackled'  him— ^blew  out  his  light ! 

Oh,  dear !— Oh,  dear  !— 
The  fright  and  the  fear ! — 
No  one  to  hear ! — nobody  near ! 
In  the  dead  of  the  night ! — at  a  bad  time  of  year ! — 
A  defunct  Bishop  squatting  upright  on  his  bier, 
And  shouting  so  loud,  that  the  drum  of  his  ear 
He  thought  would  have  split  as  these  awful  words  met  it — 
*Ah,  ha!  my  good  friend! — don't  you  wish  you  may  git 


Oh,  dear !  Oh,  dear ! 

^Twas  a  night  of  fear ! 
I  should  just  like  to  know  if  the  boldest  man  here, 
In  his  situation,  would  not  have  felt  queer  1 

The  wretched  man  bawls. 

And  he  yells,  and  he  squalls, 
But  there's  nothing  responds  to  his  shrieks,  save  the  wallsi 
And  the  desk,  and  the  pulpit,  the  pews,  and  the  stalls. 

Held  firmly  at  bay, 

Kick  and  plunge  as  he  may. 
His  struggles  are  fruitless — he  can't  get  away. 
He  really  can't  tell  what  to  do  or  to  say. 
And  being  a  Pagan,  don't  know  how  to  pray ; 
Till  through  the  east  window  a  few  streaks  of  grey 
Announce  the  approach  of  the  dawn  of  the  day ! 


Is  the  rosy  light, 
Which  lovelily  heralds  a  morning  bright* 
Above  all  to  a  wretch  kept  in  durance  all  night 
By  a  horrid  dead  gentleman  holding  him  tight, — 
Of  all  sorts  of  gins  that  a  trespasser  can  trap ! 
The  most  disagreeable  kind  of  a  man-trap  1 
Oh!  welcome  that  bell's 
Matin  chime  which  tells 


it  r— 


Oh,  a  welcome  sight 
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To  one  caught  in  thU  worst  of  all  possible  snares, 
That  the  hoar  is  arrived  to  begin  Morning  Prayers, 
And  the  monks  and  the  friars  are  coming  down  stairs  ! 

Conceive  the  surprise 

Of  the  Choir — how  their  eyes 
Are  distended  to  twice  their  origind  size, — 
How  some  begin  bless, — some  anathematize, — 
And  all  look  on  the  thief  as  Old  Nick  in  disguise. 
While  the  mystified  Abbott  cries,  *  Well  I— I  declare  ! — 
— This  is  really  a  very  mysterious  affair  ! — 
Bid  the  bandy-legged  Sexton  go  ran  for  the  Mayor  T 

The  Mayor  and  his  suiie 

Are  soon  on  their  feet. — 
(His  worship  kept  house  in  the  very  same  street,**) 

At  once  he  awakes, 

'  His  compliments'  makes, 
'  He'll  be  up  at  the  Church  in  a  couple  of  shakes !' 
Meanwhile  the  whole  Convent  is  pulling  and  hauling, 

And  bawling,  and  squalling, 

And  terriblv  mauling 
The  thief,  whose  endeavour  to  follow  his  calling 
Had  thus  brought  him  into  a  grasp  so  enthralling. — 

Now  high,  now  low. 

They  drag  *  to  and  fro,' — 
Now  this  way,  now  that  way  they  twist  him — but,  No ! — 
The  glazed  eye  of  St.  Aloys  distmctly  says,  ^  Poh  ! 
'  You  may  pull  as  you  please,  I  shall  not  let  him  go  1' — 
Nay,  more ; — ^when  his  Worship  at  length  came  to  say 
He  was  perifectly  ready  to  take  him  away, 
And  fat  him  to  grace  the  nezt  AutO'da^flt 

Still  closer  he  prest 

The  poor  wretch  to  his  breast. 
While  a  voice— though  his  jaws  still  together  were  jammed— 

Was  heard  from  his  chest,  *  If  you  do,  V\\  '  Then  slammed 

The  great  door  of  the  Church, — ^with  so  awful  a  sound 
That  the  close  of  the  good  Bishop's  sentence  was  drowned ! 

Then  out  spake  Frtrt  Jehan^ 

A  pitiful  man. 

Oh !  a  pitiful  man  was  he 

And  he  wept,  and  he  pined 

For  the  sins  of  mankind. 
As  a  Friar  in  his  degree. 
^  Remember,  good  gentlefolks,'  so  he  began, 
'  Dear  Aloys  was  always  a  pitiful  man  I— 

That  voice  from  his  chest 

Has  clearly  ezprest 
He  ^as  pardoned  the  culprit — and  as  for  the  rest, 
Before  you  shall  bum  him — he'll  see  you  all  blest !' 

The  Monks,  and  the  Abbot,  the  Sexton,  and  Clerk 
Were  exceedingly  struck  with  the  Friar's  remark, 
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And  the  Jndgt,  who  himtelf  was  by  no  aieinB  a  ahaxlt 

Of  a  Lawyer,  and  did  not  do  things  in  the  dark« 

But  still  leaned,  (having  once  been  himself  a  gay  spark,) 

To  the  mercifal  side,  like  the  late  Alan  Park. 

Agreed  that,  indeed. 

The  best  way  to  succeed. 
And  bv  which  this  poor  caitiff  alone  conld  be  freed, 
Would  be  to  absolve  him,  and  grant  a  free  pardon, 
On  a  certain  condition,  and  that  not  a  hard  one. 
Viz. — '  That  he,  the  said  Infidel,  straightway  should  ope 
His  mind  to  conviction,  and  worship  the  Pope, 
And    ev'ry  man  Jack"  in  an  amice  or  cope 

And  that,  to  do  so. 

He  should  forthwith  go 
To  Rome,  and  salute  there  his  Holiness's  toe  i — 

And  never  again 

Read  Voltaire,  or  Tom  Paine, 
Or  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  or  Lord  Byron's  Cain  5 — 
His  pilfi;rimage  o'er,  take  St.  Francis's  habit ; — 
If  anything  lay  about  never  to  **  nab'*  it  5 — 
Or,  at  worst,  if  he  should  light  on  articles  gone  astray 
To  be  sure  and  deposit  them  safe  in  the  Monastery !" 

The  oath  he  took— 

As  he  kissed  the  book, 
Nave,  transept,  and  aisle  with  a  thunder-elap  shook  t 
The  Bishop  sank  down  with  a  satisfied  look. 

And  the  Thief,  released 

By  the  Saint  deceased, 
Fell  into  the  arms  of  a  neighbouring  Priest ! 

It  skills  not  now 

To  tell  you  how 
The  transmogrified  Pagan  performed  his  tow  ^ 

How  he  quitted  his  home, 

Travelled  to  Rome, 
And  went  to  St.  Peter's  and  looked  at  the  Dome, 
And  obtained  from  the  Pope  an  assurance  of  blisS| 
And  kissed  whatever  he  gave  him  to  kiss, 
Toe,  relic,  embroidery,  naught  came  amiss  ; 

And  how  Pope  Urban 

Had  his  turban 
Hung  up  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  by  way 
Of  a  relic — and  how  it  hangs  there  to  this  day* — 

Suffice  it  to  tell, 

Which  will  do  quite  as  well, 
That  the  whole  of  the  Convent  the  miracle  saw, 
And  the  Abbot's  report  was  sufficient  to  draw 
Ev'ry  bon  Catholique  in  la  belle  France  to  Bloisy 
Among  others,  the  Monarch  himself  Fran9ois, 
The  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  his  ^  Pious  Jack-daw,"** 
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And  there  was  not  a  man  in  Church,  Chapel,  or  Meetkig-hoQWi 
Still  leas  in  Cabaret^  Hotel,  or  Eating-house^ 

But  made  an  oration, 

And  said,  '  In  the  nation 
If  ever  a  man  deserved  canonizatioil,^ 
It  was  the  kind,  pitiful,  pious  Aloys.' — 

80  the  rope  says, — says  he, 

'  Then  a  Saint  he  shall  he 
So  he  made  him  a  saint  and  remitted  the  fee. 

What  became  of  the  Pagan  I  really  can't  say ; 

But  1  think  I 've  been  told. 

When  he 'd  entered  their  fold, 
And  was  now  a  Franciscan  some  twenty  days  old 
He  got  up  one  fine  morning  before  break  of  day, 
Put  the  Pyx  in  his  poclcet — and  then  ran  away. 

ItOftAL. 

I  think  we  may  coax  out  a  moral  or  two 
From  the  facts  which  have  lately  come  under  our  view. 
First — ^Don't  meddle  with  Saints ! — for  you'll  find  if  yoado^ 
They  're,  what  Scotch  people  call,  '  kittle  cattle  to  shoeT 
And  when  once  they  have  managed  to  take  you  in  tow, 
It^s  a  deuced  hard  matter  to  make  them  let  go  ! 

Now  to  you,  wicked  Pagans ! — who  wander  about, 

Up  and  down  Regent  Street  every  night,  *  on  the  scoat,'— 

Recollect  the  Police  keep  a  sharpish  look-out, 

And  if  once  you  're  suspected  your  skirts  they  will  stick  Uv 

Till  they  catch  you  at  last  in  flagranie  deltcio  ! 

Don't  the  inference  draw 

That  because  he  of  Blois 
Suffered  one  to  bilk  '  Old  father  Antic  the  Law,' 
That  our  May'rs,  and  our  Aldermen— and  we've  a  City  fall— 
Show  themselves,  at  our  Guildhall,  quite  so  pitiful ! 

Lastly,  as  to  the  Pagan  who  played  such  a  trick. 
First  assuming  the  tonsure,  tnen  cutting  his  stick, 
There 's  but  one  thing  which  occurs  to  me — that  ^ 
Is,— Don't  give  too  much  credit  to  people  who  'rati 

Never  forget 

Early  habit's  a  net 
Which  entangles  us  all,  more  or  less,  in  its  mesh, 
And  *  What's  bred  in  the  bone  won't  come  out  of  the  fle«fl  • 
We  must  all  be  aware  Nature's  prone  to  rebel,  as 
Old  Juvenai  tells  us,  J^aiuram  expellaSy 

Tamen  usque  recurrat  I — 

There's  no  making  her  rat ! 
So  that  all  that  I  have  on  tnis  head  to  advance 
Is,-^whatever  they  think  of  these  matters  in  France, 
There's  a  proverb,  the  truth  of  which  each  one  allows  h^'* 

«  You  NBVBR  CkJX  MAK£  A  SILK  PUESB  Of  A  SOw'S  BAE  1'        ^  . 
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A  Disinterested  review. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  readers  the  pabli« 
cation  of  a  new  and  interesting  work,  entitled  *  The  Coiac  Enqlisr 
Oramhar  and  we  feel  that  we  should  neither  be  doing  justice  to 
ourselves  nor  to  the  public  if  we  did  not  recommend  every  one  to 
be  provided  with  a  copy  of  it  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity.  The 
author  is  well  known  to  the  world  by  the  facetious  introduction  to 
the  Latin  tongue,  with  which  he  has  provided  the  youth  of  these 
kingdoms ;  indeed,  it  might  have  been  said  that  he  is  personally 
known  to  everybody  by  means  of  the  portrait  prefixed  as  a  frontis* 
piece  to  that  work,  had  that  same  portrait  been  at  all  like  him-— 
which  it  is  not.  But,  let  it  not  be  supposed  from  this  assertion  that 
we  are  ourselves  acquainted  with  him, — such  a  supposition  Would 
materially  invalidate  our  credit  for  impartiality ;  we  certainly  have 
seen  him,  however,  and  therefore  can  speak  with  some  confidence 
We  are  the  more  earnest  upon  this  point,  inasmuch  as  we  know^ 
from  good  authority,  that  more  than  one  younff  lady  has  already  de- 
clined an  introduction  to  him,  declaring  herself  certain  that  he  must 
be  a  horrid  fright.  We  hear  that  he  is  yet  a  bachelor,  and  we  strong* 
ly  recommend  him  to  consider  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  fU* 
lowing  wrong  impressions  respecting  his  personal  appearance  to  get 
about.  Verb,  sat.  Before  we  quit  this  topic  we  will  just  observe^ 
that  our  author,  in  allowing  this  portrait  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
world)  has  not  by  any  means  laid  himself  open,  like  some  people 
whom  we  could  name,  to  the  charge  of  canity :  he  having  merely 
followed  the  example  of  Vyse,  Dilworth,  and  even  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
various  other  writers  on  different  branches  of  education,  whose  mi- 
niatures, most  of  them  presenting,  like  his  own,  a  slightly  comie 
character,  have  accompanied  their  respective  publications. 

The  principal  reason  assigned  in  the  Preface  to  the  '  Comic  Eng- 
lish Grammar,'  for  the  production  of  that  work,  is  the  very  proper 
one  that  all  previous  grammars  have  proved  inadequate  to  the  at- 
tainment of  their  object, — t.  e.  the  promotion  of  conversational 
elegance.  This  assertion  is  substantiated  by  a  passing  reference  to 
the  language  commonly  employed  by  the  *  useful'  members  of 
society ;  and  we  must  admit  that  the  language  of  the  Sovereign  peo- 
ple has  no  pretension  to  be  called  the  King's  English.  We  do  not 
wish  to  forestall  the  author  in  his  exemplifications  of  this  great  truth, 
bat  will  simply  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  singularly  infelicitous  mode  in  which  certain  itinerant 
venders  of  ^reen-grocery,  drivers  and  conductors  of  public  vehicleSi 
and  benevolent  individuals^  who  amuse  themselves  by  removing  su- 
perfluities from  our  public  streets,  are  in  the  habit  of  communicating 
their  ideas  to  each  other.  We  would,  also,  direct  their  notice  to 
the  dialects  prevalent  in  Whitechapel,  Spitalfields,  and  St.  Giles'Si 
and  would  put  it  to  them,  as  enlightened  persons,  whether  all  of 
these  are  not  appalling.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  countleai  vulgar^ 
isms  which  infest  our  provinces.  The  comparatively  minor,  but  pot^ 
sitively  shocking  improprieties  of  Pentonville,-  Islington,  Woolwich^ 
Peckham*Rye,  and  Uamberwell,  must  also  be  taken  into  accoiuit« 
These  facts  having  been  duly  digested,  let  it  be  considered  how 
many  nativea  of  thia  country,  eocmeyi  and  coualrymeii^to  at;  no- 
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thing  of  people  who  call  themselTes  *  genteel,'  and  of  yarioos  litera- 
ry characters,)  there  are,  who  constantl  v  talk  and  write  had  English  z 
and  then,  let  the  question  be  asked,  '  In  what  condition  is  Ureat 
Britain  with  respect  to  Grammar?'  We  do  not  pause  for  a  reply,  be- 
cause we  feel  conyinced  that  we  shall  receire  one  in  less  time  than 
the  vernacular  pronunciation  of  the* name  of  Mr.  John  Robinson 
would  occupy.  We  shall  be  told  that  the  language  of  the  country  is 
in  ail  alarming  state.  This  being  admitted,  no  one  will  deny  that 
any  attempt  to  reform  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  commendable.  '  In 
great  attempts^— Oar  readers  know  the  rest,  and  therefore  weH 
understand  us  when  we  say  that  no  worse  fate  could  possibly  hare 
awaited  our  author  than  a  '  glorious'  failure  f  but,  should  any  one 
fancy  that  he  has  failed,  all  we  can  sa^  is,  that  our  opinion — onay  we 
be  pardoned  for  a  little  bit  of  '  Comic  English'  % — is  '  quite  differ, 
ent.'  To  the  Senate,  the  Bar, — for,  if  we  may  trust  the  reporters^ 
mistakes  will  sometimes  be  made  in  the  best-regnlated  assemblies, 
—to  the  world  of  fashion,  to  the  nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  and  publie 
in  general,  we  confidently  recommend  this  little  work.  On  students 
in  law,  linen  drapery,  and  medicine,  on  the  swell  mob,  on  mayors 
and  aldermen,  on  hospital  committee-men,  and  on  all  others  who 
occasionally  fall  into  inaccuracies  of  lan^age,  we  would  press  its 
diligent  perusal.  But,  more  especially  do  we  solicit  towards  it  the 
attention  of  select  vestries,  and  of  all  manner  of  parochial  boards  and 
authorities,  who,  more  than  any  other  sorts  and  conditions  of  men^ 
'  perhaps,  stand  in  need  of  the  instructions  which  it  contains.  And 
now,  (we  address  ourselves  more  particularly  to  the  classes  of  read* 
ers  last-mentioned,  and  to  the  agricnltural  population.)  that  the  pub* 
lie  mav  not,  on  our  mere  recommendation,  purchase  'a  pig  in  a  poke,* 
we  will  exhibit  a  few  samples  of  the  wort.  Of  the  achievements 
both  of  the  author  and  artist  we  shall  allege  no  more  than  that,  were 
we  in  their  places  we  should  say,  as  the  clown  in  the  pantomime 
last  year  expressively  remarked,  '  We  think  we've  done  it  raytker — 
just  a  few  r 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  Comic  EnglishGrammar  consists  in 
the  profound  spirit  of  philosophy  which  pervades  its  pages.  We 
have  often  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with  grammars  in  genera),  for 
dealing  so  largely  as  they  do  in  mere  assertion,  unsupported  b^  any 
^adow  of  proof.  .  One  thing  is  called  masculine,  another  feminine^ 
and  a  third  neuter ;  and  to  the  question  Whv'^  or  Wherefore  1  we 
obtain  no  other  answer  than,  '  Because  it  is/  If  grammarians  will 
ffive  old  women's  reasons,  they  deserve,  and  must  be  content  to  be 
looked  upon  as  old  women.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  they 
will  hefeafter  imitate  the  illustrious  example  now  set  them  by  our 
author,  who,  in  Etymologry,  for  instance,  Chapter  III.  Section  2^ 
while  treating  of  the  very  subjeet  just  alluded  to,  viz«  i  *  Gender,^ 
endeavours  to  frame  a  rational  hypothesis  in  order  to  accoont 
for  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  certain  words  in  reference 
to  it.  The  sun,  as  some  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  re- 
joices in  the  masculine,  the  Moon  in  the  feminine  gender.  ThiS| 
iMtead  of  being  stated  in  the  Comic  English  Grammar  as  a  mere 
dry  fact  destined  to  effect  an  ingress  at  one  ear  of  the  student  only 
to  make  its  exit  at  the  other,  or  else  to  be  thrown  by  into  some  odd 
imtnck  or  comer  of  the  brain,  where  it  might  be  hid  amonff  a  heap 
•f  vttbbish,  a&d  prob«bly  not  be  forthAoming  when  wanted,  is  im- 
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pressed  upon  the  mind  by  a  theory  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 

iogeaious. 

Astronomy  telb  oe  tlutit  the  Moon's  light  is  derived  from  the 
Sun, — and  our  aiKiM>r  teaches  us  that  we  are  enabled  by  that  fact  to 
understand  the  principle  on  which  difl^erent  genders  are  ascribed  to 
these  two  heavenly  bodies*  The  Sun,  he  says,  like  a  rich  husband, 
affords  the  Moon  tlia  lao^ans  of  shining  ;  those  means  consisting,  of 
course,  in  the  golden  r^fs  which  he  so  profusely  lavishes  upon  her. 
These  the  Moon,  wbo,  nke  the  sex  in  genera),  is  fond  of  change,  re^ 
fleets  towards  th^  Earth  and  elsewhere,  in  the  shape  of  silvery  lighi^ 
and,  to  make  the  analogy  more  perfect,  the  time  that  she  chooses  for 
shining  is  the  nigkt ;  jaet  as  all  fine  ladies  do  in  making  their  toilet 
for  the  ball  or  the  op^.  So  much  for  the  author.  How  the  artist 
has  illustratied  thf  j4i»f  the  reader  shall  judge  in  an  instant. 


We  have  already  hinted  at  the  Science  which  will  be  found,  here 
and  there,  to  enrich  the  pages  of  the  work.  It  will  also  be  seen  to 
contain  sundry  hints  with  regard  to  morality,  and  reflections  on 
human  nature,  suggested  by  the  various  subjects  particularly  dis- 
cussed. Thus  in  Chapter  IIL  Section  4,  of  Case  we  are  informed 
that— 
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*  FooIb  fumifih  Quacks  with  Casts.' 

And  Section  1  of  Chapter  V,  treating  of  personal  pronounsy  gWet 
occasion  for  a  glance  at  the  personal  language  soirictimes  ^mplojed 
at 


A  'Select  Vestry.' 
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So,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Etymology,  it  is  remarked,  with 
regard  to  Conjunctions,  that  they  are  sometimes  effected  hv  the  Re- 
verend members  of  the  Clerical  profession  in  joining  hands  but  the 
too  romantic  reader  has,  at  the  same  time,  the  salutary  caution 
impressed  upon  him,  that  hearts  are  not  always  in  euch  cases  conjoin* 
^d  as  well  i  as  in  the  following  specjmen  of 


A  Conjunction. 

In  the  political  allusions  which,  among  other  things,  are  made  in 
the  course  of  the  work,  much  less  prejudice  and  illiberality  are  ma- 
nifested than,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  generality  of  modern  produc- 
tions exhibit.  For  instance,  in  an  example  under  the  head  of 
*  Conjunctions  Disjunctive,'  we  are  informed  that,  ^  Though  Lord 
John  is  as  cunnine  as  a  Fox,  i/ei  Sir  Robert  is  as  deep  as  a  Pitt/ 
The  author  evidently  desires  to  he  fair ;  and  with  Queen  Dido  (in  a 
double  sense  of  the  word  a  fair  one),  might  have  said 

*  Troi  Tyriiisque  mihi  nallo  diicrimiDe  agetar.' 

A  little  further  oa,  too,  in  illustration  of  the  same  subject,  he  re- 
marks, with  reference  to  a  recent  legislative  measure, '  We  pay  less 
for  our  letters,  bui  shall  have  to  pav  more  for  our  panes ;  they  have 
lightened  our  postage,  but  they  will  darken  our  rooms/ 
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Then  again,  the  prineiples  of  what  in  called  ^  Artificial  Menory* 
have  heeo  consulted,  in  the  endeavours,  constantly  discernible,  both 
on  the  part  of  ihe  author  and  the  artist,  to  facilitate  the  retention  of 
grammatical  axioms  by  all  sorts  of  pleasing  and  familiar  allaaions  in 
connection  with  them.  In  this  way,  the  impropriety  of  omitting  the 
nominative  case  to  the  verb  is  exemplified  by  a  quotation  from  a  well* 
known  song — 


♦  Ven  as  iJic  Captain  cuin'd  for  to  hear  on*t, 
Wery  much  applauded  vot  she'd  done.* 

The  most  inattentive  youth,  after  perusing  the  above,  will  scarcely 
forget  that  the  proper  reading  won  Id  be,  'He  very  much,'  &c.  We 
believe  that  the  writer  of  *  Billy  Taylor'  has  long  departed  this  life. 
Now  we  put  it  to  all  candid  minds,  whether  it  is  not  more  humane, 
as  well  as  more  amusing,  to  anatomise  authors  dead,  than  it  is  to  dis- 
sect them,  as  some  grammarians  have  done,  alive.  Besides,  *  Fiat 
experimentum  in  corpore  vili,'  as  Orfila  said  when  he  poisoned  the 
dog.  We  apply  the  maxim  to  criticism  ;  and  we  certainly  do  think 
that  absurd  and  worthless  compositions  are  much  better  subjects  for 
cutting  up  than  the  writings  of  men  of  genius.  We  may  smile  at 
the  blunders  of  an  ass ;  but  we  respect  the  infirmities  of  an  Addison. 
— ^ThuB,  in  the  Comic  English  Grammar,  we  should  think  (were  wt 
in  the  author's  olace)  that  we  had  avoided  a  rock  on  which  even 
Blair  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  split. 
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A  joke  is  now  and  then  ventured,  at  the  expense  of  conventional 
fallacies.  In  the  Prosody  the  word  '  respectable'  occurs  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  rule  relating  to  Accent.  The  artist  seizes  the  opportuni- 
ty to  give  a  cut  of,  or  rather  aiy 


'  A  highly  respectable  man.* 

It  were  unjust  to  pass  unnoticed  the  delicacy  with  which  public 
attention  is  called,  on  fitting  emergencies,  to  existing  improprieties, 
abuses  or  evils.  We  meet,  in  the  Prosody,  with  a  description  and 
exemplification  of  the  several  kinds  of  English  verse.  Among  these 
(for  the  sake  of  completeness),  that  peculiar  sort  of  measure  entitled 
dcggrel  is  included.  This,  it  is  observed,  is  a  metre  very  appropriate 
to  such  subjects  as  *  Love  and  Murder,'  and  the  observation  is  illus* 
trated  by  a  cut,  of  which  we  can  only  say,  that  we  wish  we  had  room 
for  it. 

We  could  willingty  have  protracted  still  further  our  notice  of  this 
interesting,  instructive,  scientific,  moral,  reprehensive,  admonitory 
— in  one  word,  comprehensive  work ;  but  *  space  and  time  cannot  be 
annihilated  even  to  make-rwriters  happy.'  For  this  reason,  once 
more  (disinterestedly)  recommending  every  one  who  can  afibrd  it  to 
buy  the  book  which  we  have  been  reviewing,  we  shall  now  bring 
our  critical  labours  to  an  end. 
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Af  the  Belgian  frontier  the  douaniers  behaved  civilly.  The  exi 
amination  was  not  more  rigid  than  was  requisite,  and  they  tamed 
over  the  contents  of  the  carriage  with  considerate  hands.  I  recok 
lect  when  at  Cronstadt  having  all  my  wardrobe  tossed  aboat  the 
room,  and  being  told  to  pack  them  up  again  as  soon  as  I  could,  u 
the  space  was  wanted  for  another  victim's  haberdashery ! 

However,  I  never  grumble ;  I  am  one  of  Nature's  good-tempered 
fellows  I  1  take  everything  as  it  comes,  and  never  say  or  act  hastily; 
but  in  vain  I  have  bestowed  time  and  patience,  upon  Scamp.  No 
sooner  did  the  man  in  office  show  his  nose  at  the  carriage  window, 
than  Scamp  endeavoured  to  bite  it.  If  the  officer  had  mistakeo  Cay- 
enne  pepper  for  snuff,  he  could  not  have  tossed  his  head  with  more 
celerity  ;  at  the  same  time  growling  out  something  in  Flemish  which 
was  never  manufactured  in  a  drawing-room.  Scamp  maintained  hit 
post  at  the  window,  in  spite  of  being  called  a  scd^at^  a  vatU  rwa,  a 
iocre  chien  ;  he  bore  it  all  bravely  until  they  called  him  an  '  animal,' 
upon  which  he  shrank  down  and  silently  confessed  his  degradation. 
There  was  no  fear  of  his  being  seized^  however  much  they  might 
condemn  him,  and  my  little  black  and  tan,  something  like  the  de?il 
in  fire-coloured  inexpressibles,  was  admitted  into  Belgium. 

I  now  got  sight  of  Ostend,  and  made  the  high  sand-hills  about 
three  o'clock.  The  very  sight  of  the  town  was  enough  for  me,  and 
more  than  enpugh  for  my  wife.  We  tumbled  out  for  a  minute  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Cour  Imperiale ;  left  the  carriage  under  the  care  of  my 
host ;  who  detained  me  so  long  in  eliciting  particulars  concerning 
Boulogne  that  1  nearly  lost  my  passage  by  the  railroad ;  on  which  I 
shipped  myself  and  companions,  dog,  and  portmanteau,  and  steamed 
up  a  gallop  for  Brussels. 

Blessings  upon  the  inventors  of  steam-engines  and  rail-roads! 
Hero  of  Alexandria,  when  he  (150  B.e.)  invented  his  horizontal  steam 
wheel,  never  imagined  how  the  power  might  be  applied  to  other 
wheels,  and  now,  under  the  management  of  skilful  engineers,  with 
care  and  vigilance  from  all  concerned,  a  man  may  be  whisked  to 
Brussels— a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  five  miles — in  five  hours,  for 
the  clock  struck  nine  as  I  left  the  railroad  in  the  Belgian  capital. 

I  do  not  know  anything  more  dangerous,  excepting  children  pity- 
ing with  gunpowder  or  aquafortis,  than  for  an  ignorant  person  to  as- 
sume a  knowledge  of  paintings.  I  was  skating  through  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  palace  with  a  pair  of  list  shoes  on  the  glassy  floors,  ac- 
companied by  all  my  household  but  Scamp,  when  I  espied  a  portly 
lady,  with  a  coloured  petticoat  and  slovenly  ^arb;  accompanied  by 
a  lanky  girl,  pushing  by  us  with  aristocratic  dignity,  and  gaining  the 
place  nearest  the  guide, — who,  by  the  by,  might  stand  a  chance  of 
meeting  the  fate  of  Tom  Pepper  if  he  ever  goes  to  the  next  world. 

The  old  lady  took  out  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles,  and,  standing  he- 
fore  the  famous  picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  declared  it  a  most 
magnificent  Raphael.   She  ran  on  with  feininin*  fluency  upon  her 
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knowledge  of  the  various  schools,  when  the  guide  requeirted  her  to 
raise  her  spectacles.  She  looked  higher.  ^Look  on  the  frame, 
madam.'  Alas !  it  was  a  Rubens !  Any  one  else  would  have  heen 
silent  after  this  modest  rebuke ;  but  she,  with  uncommon  good 
generalship,  declared  it  was  a  Raphael,  and  maintained  her  point. 
She  vowed  that  the  portrait  called  Diana  of  Poictiers  was  a  Carlo 
Dolci,  and  endeavoured  to  annihilate  the  guide  with  a  sneer  when 
he  declared  it  to  be  a  Perugino.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  silly  vanity 
might  gain  a  valuable  hint  from  this  old  fool's  pompons  ignorance. 

In  this  shell  of  a  palace  there  are  some  specimens  of  malachite, 
one  in  the  shape  of  a  vase,  the  other  a  table.  The  unblushing  guide 
declared  the  table  to  be  worth  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  the  vase 
forty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  largest  malachite  vase  in  the 
world  in  one  piece  is  in  Demidoff 's  house,  105,  Rue  St.  Dominic,  in 
Paris  :  this  vase  is  only  valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  large 
vase  which  stands  in  his  malachite  room  would  contain  at  least  si^t 
of  those  to  be  found  in  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  is 
not  valued  at  one  quarter  of  this  insignificant  piece  of  workman- 
ship. For  malachite  to  be  extremely  valuable,  it  must  be  in  one 
piece^  as  the  stone  chips  off  like  slate  in  the  working,  and  these  small 
chips  are  usually  veneered  on  wooden  frames.  When  so  veneered, 
which  both  those  in  the  Prince's  palace  are,  they  cease  to  have  that 
extraordinary  value. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  St.  Gudule,  and  went 
to  examine  it  carefully.  The  first  thin^  1  saw  surprised  me  ;  for  I 
do  not  consider  the  people  of  Brussels  either  extra-religious,  or  re- 
markably superstitious.  I  saw  afficht'd  at  the  door  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  a  mass  was  to  be  celebrated  to  the 
patron  saint  of  cutaneous  disorders,  and  that  to  all  people  so  af- 
flicted the  bones  of  the  saint  would  afterwards  be  shown.  I  would 
not  have  believed  it  possible  in  this  enlightened  age  that  such  ridi- 
culous superstitions  could  be  practised  or  allowed  unless  I  had 
seen  it. 

1  do  not  intend  to  imitate  the  best  guide  of  the  place,  Edward 
Cotton,  late  sergeant  major  of  the  7th  Hussars,  and  run  into  a  de- 
scription of  a  battle  which  at  this  moment  is  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  gained  it,  and  quite  as  fruitful  of  bitter  hatred  in 
those  who  lost  it.  I  had  been  shown  the  church  at  Hougomont, 
and  the  gate  which  Macdonald  so  well  defended — that  when  a  legacy 
was  left  to  the  bravest  man  in  the  army,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
decided  that  he  who  defended  that  post  was  the  man  who  best 
merited  the  reward.  1  had  scanned  the  various  names  of  persons, 
from  that  of  Wordsworth  to  Smith,  who  had  visited  the  scene  of  for- 
mer desolation,  and  was  busily  employed  robbing  an  orchard,  which 
X)otton  said  the  proprietor  never  censured,  as  he  made  more  by  his 
chapel  than  his  apples,  when  I  heard  a  well-known  voice  behind  me. 

*  Well,  Spunyam,'  said  I,  '  you  have  come  at  last.  Where  have 
you  been  all  this  time  V 

'  Bless  your  honour !  this  morning,  when  I  arrived  at  Brussels, 
I  saw  as  many  people  as  would  have  manned  Exmouth's  fleet  in  the 
war-time,  all  huddling,  and  scrambling,  and  pushing,  to  get  to  a 
big  church.  Thinks  I,  there  may  be  a  double  allowance  ordered  to- 
day, and  ril  see  how  they  sarve  out  the  provisions  j  so  I  gets  into 
the  thick  of  them ;  and  there,  to  be  sure,  I  began  to  think  it  was  the 
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l^plolly  boy's  bell  tbat  wm8  ringing  for  the  siek,  for  I  nerer  saw  enek 

a  »et  of  scoundrels  in  my  life.  Avast  heaving,  shipmates  T'  said 
1,  and  I  began  to  heave  all  aback,  to  get  clear  of  the  crowd  ;  bot 
1  was  too  late.  I  was  bundled  neck  and  crop  into  a  large  build- 
ing, but  took  advantage  of  an  eddy-tide  to  sweep  round  a  pillar, 
where  I  stood,  and  saw  the  performance.  Your  honour,  it's  as 
true  as  that  you  are  there  by  the  side  of  that  little  gentleman  in  a 
Mld-laced  scraper,  and  dingle-dangle  to  his  button-hole'  (this  was 
Cotton,  with  his  round  cap,  and  Waterloo  medal,)  ^thaC  they  never 
asked  me  to  pay  one  farthing  for  seeing  the  show.  First  of  all,  when 
all  hands  were  in  the  place,  came  round  an  ugly-looking  cbap^  with 
«  purser's  bread  bag  over  him,  and  a  kind  of  chimney-sweeper's 
brush  in  his  hand ;  what  does  he  do  but  he  shakes  this  at  every, 
body,  and  by  and  by  he  shakes  it  at.  me,  and  I  felt  some  water  on  my 
face,  and  says  1,  thank  you  for  that !"  Then  the  performance  be- 
mn,  and  there  was  such  a  shouldering  of  candlesticks,  and  such  a 
flinginff  about  of  smoke,  that  I  began  to  think  the  three  gentlemoi 
in  gold  coats  were  trying  a  steam-engine  ;  then  came  some  muste 
and  some  singing,  but  nothing  like  what  your  honour  has  heard  on 
the  forecastle  of  a  night,  when  the  wind  was  fair,  and  the  ship  was 
making  a  homeward  course,  and  we  used  to  sing, 


but  it  was  more  like  the  last  verse  of  Tom  Bowling,  when  the  singer 
had  more  water  in  his  eyes  than  grog  in  his  throat.  When  this  was 
all  over  (and  they  gave  uh  a  good  hour's  singing)  there  was  a  general 
move ;  the  gentlemen  with  the  gold  coats  bowed  and  scraped  to  us 
all;  the  little  youngsters,  whose  rigging  hung  about  them  like 
pursers'  shirts  on  handspikes,  and- who  had  been  ringing  bells,  and 
shying  smoke  at  the  gold-laced  gentlemen,  shouldered  the  candle, 
like  the  sentry  on  the  gangway  does  his  musket,  when  the  Captain's 
going  out  of  the  ship  ;  the  loplolly  boy's  bell  was  set  a-ringing,  and 
all  hands  started  a-head  to  the  back  of  the  stage  ;  and,  as  I  had  seen 
the  play,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  take  something  to  drink  before 
I  parted  company.  Every  one  before  me  knelt  down  as  they  came 
up  to  a  small  nook,  not  half  large  enough  for  a  jolly-boat  to  swing  at 
her  gri^pling,  and  the  water-sprinkler  gave  them  another  taste  from 
his  brush,  and  each,  as  he  or  she  passed  on,  touched  an  old  bone, 
and  muttered  something  which  would  have  puzzled  any  one  but  a 
horse  or  a  German  to  have  understood.  So,  when  I  came  up  I  knelt 
on  one  knee,  said  '^Grog,  if  you  please,  your  honour,"  and  touched 
the  leg-bone  of  a  dead  man.  Here's  a  start !"  thought  I  to  myself; 
but  before  I  could  get  the  water-brush  men  to  give  me  a  drop,  I  was 
hurried  on,  and  got  out.' 

I  beg  J  leave  shortly  to  introduce  my  old  valued  servant,  Jaek 
Spunyarn,  to  my  readers.  Jack  is  the  build  of  a  milestone,  about 
forty-five  years  of  age.  His  tail  had  been  docked,  and  the  produce 
of  bis  face  considerably  sheared ;  but  he  always  wore  a  round 
jacket,  long-quartered  shoes,  with  a  vast  superfluity  of  riband 
therein ;  and,  in  spite  of  some  modifications  of  his  trim,  and  his  rig- 
ging, no  one  could  take  him  for  anjrthing  but  a  sailor;  he  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  service,  and  had  been  my  servant  for  twenty«five  years. 

We  all  walked  round  to  mount  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  Lion, 


*  To  Engrland,  when  with  fayoaringr  ^le 
The  gallant  ship  up  Channel  steered  ;* 
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tmt  were  interrapted  in  our  inteiitioDs  by  ar  fat^  portly^  good-lenn 
pered  looking  man,  who  in  vain  endeavoured,  as  he  grumbled,  to 
make  his  face  the  index  of  his  mind.  ^  Tom  from  my  native  eoun* 
try,'  said  he,  *  lugged  over  seas,  jolted  to  death  over  railroads, 
clothes  spoiled  by  the  iron-dust,  eyes  inflamed  for  a  week*  face  hot 
and  burning  for  a  month,  bundled  about  from  inn  to  inn  like  an 
old  portmanteau, — and,  what  for  ? — to  come  and  see  a  lion  stuck 
on  a  mound  of  earth  on  the  Plains  of  Waterloo,  when  I  could  have 
teen  just  as  good  a  one^  with  a  longer  tail^  and  gilt  in  the  bargaini 
on  the  top  of  Goding^s  brewery  near  Waterloo-Bridge.  I'm  a  mi» 
serable  slave  to  the  world's  opinion,  sir,'  said  he,  addressing  ma ; 
^  and  because  all  the  world  come  to  see  this  lion,  I  am  told  I  muti 
,  see  it.' 

When  I  had  reached  the  top,  I  was  very  glad  to  take  a  seat,  and 
as  Spunyarn  remarked,  get  a  fresh  cargo  of  wind.  I  confess  I  -  de- 
rived but  little  satisfaction  from  seeing  a  field  covered  with  com 
nearly  ripe,  and  about  as  flat  and  uninteresting  as  any  of  the  wont 
parts  of  Cambridgeshire,  especially  where  no  hedge  intervenes  to 
change  or  to  beautify  the  scene. 

Both  Jack  and  myself  soon  gave  over  bothering  our  brains  about 
that  which  we  never  could  understand*  Scamp  tumbled  down  the 
mound  in  pursuing  a  bird  ;  and  the  fat  gentleman's  dander  was 
raised,  as  Sam  Slick  says,  at  the  everlasting  bother  of  a  parcel  of 
fellows,  who  had  every  relic,  from  an  18th  shot  to  a  musket-ball  for 
■ale,  and  every  species  of  antiquity,  from  a  mutilated  eagle  to  an  oU 
rusty  button. 

'  It's  all  nonsense  from  beginning  to  end,'  said  the  fat  man. 
'  Twenty*five  years  have  passed  since  the  battle,  and  the  guide«book 
says  that  all  these  relics  are  humbugs.  You'll  find  me  obstinate.  I 
won't  buy  one.' 

^  And  yet,'  said  Cotton,  ^  the  earth  frequently  throws  up  musket 
balls ;  and  often^  as  I  walk  across  a  newly-ploughed  furrow,  I  pick 
up  some  that  must  have  been  fired  on  that  aay.' 

*  You  never  put  them  there  the  day  before  you  pick  them  up,' 
aaid  Jack,  *  of  course  V 

'  You  may  talk  to  eternity,'  said  the  fat  man,  ^  but  you'll  find  me 
obstinate  i  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  the  matter.  And  now,  having 
seen  Waterloo,  I'Jl  retum  to  Brussels.'  And  away  he  went  grum- 
bling, and  wondering  how  he  could  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to 
leave  his  snug  house  in  England  to  be  pilfered  by  foreigners  at 
every  step,  cheated  at  every  hotel,  gulled  and  cajoled  by  every 
adventurer.  *  But,*  said  he  doud,  *  they  will  find  me  obstinate,  and 
home  I  mlt  go.' 

The  comfortable  beds  at  the  Hotel  Belle  Vue  soon  gave  us  an  op- 
portunity of  fetching  up  our  leeway  in  regard  to  sleep  i  and  the 
next  morning  I  prepared  to  start  for  Liege  by  the  railroad,  taking 
leave  of  the  dullest  capital  in  Europe.  On  taking  possession  of  our 
places  in  the  first-class  carriages,  for  the  English  somehow  always 
pay  the  best  prices,  and  try  for  the  best  places, — I  was  much  grati- 
fied at  finding  my  fat  friend  of  yesterday  jammed  into  a  corner  in- 
tended for  two  persons,  and  evidently  prepared  to  be  displeased  with 
everything  but  the  society  of  the  ladies.  To  them  he  paid  great  at- 
tention, and  seemed  to  think  with  Byron,  '  A  pretty,  woman  is  a 
welcome  gnest.'   He  was  a  thorough  apeeimen  of  that  ckaa  who 
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haying  never  turned  over  any  of  the  leaves  of  the  great  hook  df  life 
bat  that  of  their  own  country,  are  full  of  prejudice,  nurse  in  the 
narrowness  of  their  minds  contempt  for  all  other  nations,  and  remark 
with  bitterness  upon  foreign  societies,  fashions,  and  customs. 

'lam  glad,  sir,' I  remarked,  'thut  railroads  are  becoming  ani- 
versal,  and  that  the  lingering  pace  of  five  miles  an  hour  over  a  p^ved 
road  is  changed  for  a  twenty  miles'  gallop  over  a  smooth  surface.' 

'Becoming  universal !'  said  he,  with  surprise.  *  Why,  in  France 
they  have  only  got  a  plaything  between  Paris  and  Versailles  ;  aud 
although  they  have  made  as  tnuch  noise  in  their  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties as  a  pack  of  parrots  in  cages,  and  chattered  about  their  ad- 
vancements and  their  improvements,  not  one  inch  of  a  railroad  has 
been  done,  or  is  doing,  to  connect  the  two  greatest  capitals  in  the 
European  world  ;  and  yet  these  fellows  have  the  impudence  to  tell 
as  that  they  are  the  most  civilized  people  on  earth.  They  are 
all  action,  all  grimace,  all  capers  and  kicks,  like  monkeys,  and  are 
fifty  years  behmd  us  in  everything  but  caterwauling  and  dancing : 
a  nation  of  pompous  projectors,  and,  like  Goldsmith's  magpie,  all 
chatter,  pride,  and  talk.  And  yet  I  am  torn  from  my  native  country, 
and  told  I  cannot  die  like  a  gentleman  until  I  have  visited  Paris 
and  seen  Naples !  They  will  find  me  obstinate,  though.  All  the 
Frenchified  bufiboner^  in  the  world  shall  never  make  me  discon- 
tented with  the  little  island.  Just  look  here,  ;sir,  ahd  then  talk  of 
liberty.  Here  are  ^s  many  police  at  this  railway  station  as  would 
keep  London  quiet.' 

*  And  beautifully  it  is  managed,  sir,'  I  replied.  '  Here  every  one 
approaches  you  with  civility  ;  here  your  luggage  is  carefully  pre- 
served, and  it  will  be  by  your  own  negligence  only  if  it  be  lost. 
From  the  excellent  management  of  this  railroad,  every  one  in  Eng- 
land might  take  a  most  wholesome  lesson.' 

*  You  '11  find  me  obstinate,  sir.  I  say  again  there  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  world  like  England,  English  manners,  English  freedom, 
English  liberty.  Why,  d — ^n  it,  sir!'  said  he,  his  face  purple 
with  exertion  and  pride,  ^a  Frenchman  cannot  drink  a  glass  of  salt 
water  out  of  the  sea  without  leave  from  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and 
yet  they  have  the  impudence  to  talk  of  freedom !  Let  a  French- 
woman come  down  to  bathe  to  Boulogne,  and  her  fHend  fall  sick  in 
London,  she  cannot  go  over  without  sending  to  Paris  for  a  foreign 
passport.  Liberty  indeed !  the  police  can  enter  their  houses,  search 
their  drawers,  rummage  their  desks,  and  then  walk  out  a^ain  with- 
oat  deigning  to  say  why  or  wherefore.  O  Liberty !'  said  the  old 
gentleman,  with  a  fervour  truly  laughable,  '  how  thv  temple  is  pro- 
faned by  those  republican  revolutionary  democrats.' 

I  thought  my  wife  would  have  gone  into  fits  at  the  wholesale  de* 
nunciation  which  the  obstinate  gentleman  fulminated  against  France 
and  the  French  ;  and,  willing  to  save  a  nation  from  overwhelming 
disgrrace^  came  to  their  aid  by  remarking,  that  no  English  mantua- 
maker  cotild  invent  a  fashion,  and  that  the  names  of  victorine,  Pal- 
mjrre,  Baudron,  and  Gamille  gave  laws  to  all  the  world,  and  all  the 
world^obeyed  them. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  fat  gentleman,  *  and  pretty  figures  you  look 
when  you  are  stufied,  and  padded,  and  wadded,  before  and  behind. 
Nothing  is  natural,  from  your  hair  soaped  back  and  nailed  against 
yow  head  so  tight  that  yoa  cannot  shot  your  eyes,  to  the  miserable 
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subterfuge  of  the  boot  purposely  made  to  make  your  feet  look  like 
Chinese  deformities.  Maaam,  you  would  look  twice  as  beautiful^  if 
it  were  possible,  without  making  the  inside  of  your  bonnet  like  the 
top  of  a  May -pole ;  and  your  figure  would  be  better  seen  if  you  did 
as  your  Caliban  of  a  servant  remarked,  have  less  spare  canvass  dan- 
gling about  you.' 

The  horns  now  blew,  and  the  train  instantly  started. 

^  All  military  tyranny,  you  see.  A  train  cannot  start  without  a 
score  of  trumpets  puffing  and  blowing  in  one's  ears.  1  wonder  they 
dfd  not  sound  the  charj^e.  But  that's  prohibited,  I  suppose,  lest  the 
omnibus  horses  should  follow  or  lead  the  train ;  and,  since  last 
night's  ^ray  at  Brussels,  all  military  appearances  are  dangerous^ 
What  a  miserable  pace  !  about  eighteen  miles  an  hour  !  In  England 
six-and-thirty  is  hardly  called  fast.  Why,  a  spavined  yankee  trot- 
ting pony  would  run  alongside  of  this,  and  do  the  journey  in  less 
time.' 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  remark  of  Spunyam,  who,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  boiled  up  into  a  gallop.  Nothing  could 
persuade  him  there  were  no  horses ;  and  when  he  found  he  actually 
was  going  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  knots  an  hour^ 
without  any  assistance  but  that  derived  from  hot  water,  he  wondered 
no  contrivance  was  invented  by  which  a  man  could  carry  his  own 
apparatus,  and  walk  ten  knots  an  hour  without  being  fatigued. 

Before  we  reached  Liege,  1  asked  my  fat  acquaintance  which  inn 
he  purposed  to  patronise. 

'  H6tel  d'Angfeterre,  of  coursBj*  said  he.  *  Do  you  imagine  I  would 
go  to  any  thingr  else  V 

*  We  go  to  the  Pavilion  Anglais,'  I  remarked. 

*  You'll  sufifer  for  it,  sir,'  said  he ;  *  deserting  your  own  country 
for  a  Frenchified  house,  because  your  Red-book  places  it  first ;  they 
will  victimize  you.' 

By  the  excellent  arrangements  of  these  railroads,  travellers  cannot 
be  robbed  of  their  luggage,  or  inadvertently  possess  themselves  of 
that  which  belongs  to  another  ;  and  when  the  fat  gentleman  found 
that  he  had  got  his,  and  placed  it  on  a  wheelbarrow,  he  incautiously 
threw  away  the  paper  which  he  had  received,  and  which  specified 
the  number  of  trunks  which  belonged  to  him.  He  ran  to  inflict  his 
load  on  the  nearest  omnibus,  when  the  Cerberus  at  the  gate  stopped 
his  baggage,  and  the  red  face  became  purpled  upon  being  told  that 
he  must  produce  the  ticket,  in  order  that  his  baggage  might  be  as- 
certained to  be  correct.  Quite  in  vain  he  swore  in  good  English,  or 
vociferated  in  bad  French ;  the  wheelbarrow  was  placed  under  ar- 
test,  and  his  servant  was  detained.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
declared  he  had  thrown  away  his  ticket ;  the  object  of  the  guard 
was  to  ascertain  that  every  man  had  only  his  own  luggage.  We  left 
the  ponderous  mass  of  humanity,  condemned  to  wait  until  every 
soul  had  passed  out,  when  he  would  be  allowed  to  follow.  The 
omnibuses  all  had  a  dread  of  the  load ;  they  drove  ofif,  and  left  him 
obstinately  resolved  not  to  stir  a  step,  until  the  return  train  ehould 
take  him  to  England,  or  at  least  to  Ostend. 

Wherever  1  went,  I  seemed  either  to  herald  or  follow  an  emeuie. 
At  Boulogne,  Prince  Louis's  laughable  attempt  to  subvert  a  goverBr> 
ment  began  the  train ;  at  Brussels  there  was  an  attempt  made  by  a 
priest  to  resist  an  arreat,  and  a  fight  ensued ;  and  at  Liege  theie  wm 
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a  grand  nthering  of  the  discontented  and  nnemplbyed  workmen  to 


inquire  after  my  doings,  and  I  looked  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
Pavilion  Anglais  with  some  dismay,  when  I  saw  the  troops  of  the 
line  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  house,  and  my  stout  friend^  who  had 
some  military  knowledge,  passing  the  regiment  in  review  order. 

Liege  will  before  long  become  a  favourite  place  of  residence,  the 
railroad  communication  with  Ostend  bein^  only  seven  hours.  Thus 
this  city,  verging  on  the  boundary  of  Belffium  and  Prussia,  is  brought 
as  it  were  nearer  to  London  and  Abbeville  ;  whilst  the  price  of  pro* 
Irisions  being  much  cheaper,  the  carriage-roads  better,  tbe  towa 
cleaner^  possessing  a  good  theatre,  and  magnificent  inns^it  is  de« 
eidedly  to  be  preferred  to  the  dull,  monotonous,  dirty  town  to  which 
I  have  compared  it,  and  which,  as  yet,  has  carried  off  many  more  of 
die  flock  of  geese  who  nurture  their  goslings  in  France. 

Liege,  besides,  possesses  her  advantages.  It  is  situated  at  a  trifling 
distance  from  Spa,  and  in  the  summer  tnere  is  no  prettier  road  than 
that  which  passes  Chaud  Fontaine,  and  winds  along  the  valley  of  the 
Vesdra.  1  o  this  delightful  spot  many  of  the  richer  class  of  Liege 
repair  during  the  summer.  A  man  may  reside  at  Liege  for  a  tri^ 
and  be  able  to  hold  up  his  head  amongst  the  most  affluent ;  for 
foreign  affluence,  excepting  in  Russia,  seems  to  be  a  modest  com- 
petenc^,  sufficient  to  support  a  family  without  being  forced  to  hold 
eome  situation  of  employment.  That  word  rerUier  has  a  great  charm 
upon  foreigners,  and  gives  a  certain  degree  of  respect  quite  gratify* 
inff  to  the  bearer. 

1  now  began  to  cast  .about  with  Spunyarn  for  a  carriage  to  take 
us  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  not  that  I  derived  any.  assistance  from  Jack's 
knowledge  of  the  Walloon  language,  but  he  had  a  capital  eye  for 


I  at  last  fixed  on  a  carriage,  and,  on  agreement,  desired  Jack  to 
lend  a  hand  and  get  it  out,  that  we  might  overhaul  it  i  and  a  pretty 
mi«erable-lookinflr  conveyance  it  was. 

*  Here's  a  rattle-trap  1 '  said  Jack.  ^  I'm  blessed  if  they  wonld  put 
in  one  of  the  after-guard  of  a  ten-gun.  brig  into  such  a  thing  as  tnis 
with  his  lady — ^no,  not  even  if  he  was  going  to  be  married.  Why, 
it's  all  glass  in  front,  and  no  shape  abaft,  like  a  thin  womtn  in 
spectacles.  It  will  capsize  if  we  carry  any  sail ;  and  it's  so  weak 
in  its  timbers,  that  any  head-sea  will  make  it  go  to  pieces.  I  sa^i 
shipmate,  how  are  we  to  stow  four  in  the  cabin  and  two  on  deck  in 
this  crazy  craft  of  yours ;  and  how  are  the  stores  and  provisions 
to  go  r 

With  these  veiturino  gentlemen  there  are  few  difficulties ;  and 
certainly  any  inconvenience  to  the  horses  in  the  way  of  a  load  is 
never  one  of  them.  Trunks  and  portmanteaus,  bandboxes,  dog-ken- 
nele,  and  carpet-bags,  were  piled  up  upon  the  stem  frame  to  a  height 
above  the  roof;  whilst  underneath  the  carriage  a  long  swinging 
wooden  trav  carried  the  superfluities.  We  left  Liege  at  tmi  o'clock : 
and  Jack,  who  took  a  last  look  at  the  carriajre  and  luggage,  expressea 
his  fervent  wish  that  the  wind  might  be  fair  and  the  sea  smooth,  or 
otherwise  we  might  sleep  in  the  nearest  gutter  for  a  fortnight  before 
we  should  arrive.  Oh!  this  horrible  mode  of  travelling!  You 
We  assple  time  to  admire  from  the  summit  of  the  elevated  ridge, 
take*  some  Iimts  to  surmount,  the  valley  of  the  Menae  on 


1  began  to  think  the  police  woold 
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one  side,  and  that  of  the  Vesbre  on  the  other ;  and  even  Hope 
cannot  he  flattered  that  a  temporary  trot  will  reduce  the  many 
hours  required  to  convey  you  thirty  miles.  No,  no  ;  trot  or  no 
trot,  you  will  be  at  least  ten  hours  on  the  journey  i  and  if  yon  are 
charitably  disposed,  and  are  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  you  will  have  to  walk  at  least  ten 
out  of  the  thirty  miles. 

Jack,  who  considered  himself  on  the  forecastle,  sung  songs  and 
smoked  with  the  coachman  ;  told  him  long  yarns  about  battles,  fires» 
and  wrecks,  scarcely  a  word  of  which  did  his  companion  understand ; 
and  when  he  got  down  to  walk,  he  seemed  quite  to  forget  that  he 
was  in  foreign  parts,  and  distributed  his  blessings  in  uodeniable 
English  to  any  one  of  the  hundred  beggars  who  solicited  his  charity. 
Whenever  they  came  near.  Jack  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
recommended  them  to  go  to  Brussels  and  get  sprinkled  with  the 
brush,  and  touch  the  bone  of  the  dead  man. 

Knowing,  alas  !  from  experience,  that  all  men  are  kindly  disposed 
to  receive  money,  I  gave  Jack  a  five-franc  piece,  telling  him  to  slip 
it  into  the  hand  of  the  man  who  was  to  examine  our  baggage  at  the 
frontier. 

On  drawing  up  at  the  Prussian  barrier,  we  were  civilly  invited  to 
show  our  passports,  which  Jack  called  the  sailing  orders.  We  were 
now  told  that  our  luggage  must  be  taken  down,  whereupon  I  gave 
Jack  a  wink,  and  indicated  as  well  as  I  could  the  man  to  whom  the 
bribe  was  to  be  given.  As  this  was  rather  a  plainly  dressed  in 
dividual,  Jack  considered  the  money  too  much  for  him ;  so  he  slides 
up  to  the  officer,  and  giving  him  a  touch  of  tlve  elbow,  said, 

'  I  say,  Monsieur,  put  this  in  your  pouch,  and  pass  our  examina- 
tion, and  save  detention.' 

The  officer  looked  cautiously  round,  and  allowed  the  sovereign 
remedy  to  glide  into  his  hands. 

^  You  have  nothing  contraband  V  said  he. 

•  Nothing,'  I  replied. 

*  The  ladies  look  tired,'  he  added.    *  You  may  go  on.' 


MARINE  MEMORANDA  BY  A  SUB-MARINE. 


Ist  Nov.,  1840,  at  Spithead,  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Howe,  destination 
the  Mediterranean :  the  ship  under  orders  of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  John 
Ommaney,  whose  flag  is  flying  in  the  Britannia. 

The  signal  made  for  the  Howe  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  flag- 
ship, the  said  flagshin  weighs  anchor,  and  makes  sail ;  whereupon 
the  capstan  o(  the  Howe  goes  merrily  round  to  the  most  familiar 
airs.  The  *  Girl  we  left  behind  us'  leads  the  way,  followed  by  ^  Rory 
O'  More !'  The  very  idea  of  the  thing  makes  a  man  jealous  I  The 
wind  is  contrary,  and  the  Howe  tacks,  and  taoks  again,  till  she 
parently  gets  quite  weary  and  disgusted  at  being  bothered  so. 
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The  old  ship,  urged  to  make  more  haste, 

No  more  her  helm  obeys ; 
She  says  her  strength's  all  going  to  toasfe, 

And  then  she  misses  stays. 


Thus  passes  the  morning.  Then  there  is  a  whisper,  which  becomei 
a  rumour,  and  at  length  takes  the  form  of  a  confirmed  report,  that 
the  ship  has  sprung  a  leak, — and  so  she  has,  in  the  gunner's  store, 
room.  The  Britannia  at  this  time  makes  signal  to  anchor,  jast  ai 
the  Howe  is  going  to  mention,  by  the  same  medium,  the  delicate 
fact  that  the  ^  head'  of  the  ship—not  the  captain— had  taken  to 
drinking.  The  Howe  anchors  once  more  at  Spithead,  and  we  paii 
the  niffht  in  contemplating — those  who  are  not  asleep— the  possibi- 
lity of  being  considerably  delayed  in  our  voyage — perhaps,  the 
whole  crew  turned  over  to  another  ship — the  only  way  to  stop  oar- 
selves  being  to  stop  the  leak. 

Meditating  in  a  cockpit  cabin,  it  appears  an  extraordinary  coin* 
cidence  that  the  last  ship  in  which  we  took  a  voyage — ^the  Romney 
troop-ship-^sufiered  from  water  in  the  *  head on  which  occasion  wc 
perpetrated  some  doggrel  that  has  never  yet  seen  print.  There  is 
not  much  chance  of  our  taking  up  the  old  moorings  of  the  Rojral 
George,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to-night;  so  let  us  recall  to 
memory 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LABOURING  TROOPER. 

My  bonny  bark,  why  won't  you  sail  ? 

Your  leak's  the  cause,  I  fear : 
No  matter ;  if  the  pumps  don't  &il, 

We  must  get  home — next  year. 

You  once  could  run  ten  knots  an  hour, 


I  mean  this  as  a  ract — no  more — 
I'm  quite  averse  to  punning. 

To  see  your  noble  frame,  you'd  think 
That  nothing  could  excel  you ; 

But  then,  you  -^etch  !  youVe  given  t 
Excuse  me  what  I  tdl  you. 

No  wonder  now  and  then  it  seems 
You've  sunk  into  a  stupor ; 


Yes,  *  lying  like  a  Trooper.' 

*  Tis  very  sad,  each  sailor  vows, 

When  ships  disgrace  their  banners; 

There's  something  wrong  about  your  hows'" 
0  Romney!  mend  your  manners. 

Pray  take  me  home — ^I  hate  the  sea, 
And  long  to  get  of  land  a  sight ; 

Ytmr  see^saw  motion  suits  not  me. 
When  muey  winds  won't  blow  aright. 

•  The  fore.foot,_the  foot  of  the  ship's  stem. 


Poor  Romney  !  you've  outlived  your  power, 
But  you  must  be  forgiven. 

It  is  supposed  your  *  fore-foot's'*  sore. 
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But,  lee !  oh,  see !  in  ceaseless  rhyme, 

Instead  of  heinff  on  sea-scenes  numing, 
I  am  a'ssailing  all  the  time 

You're  going — ^what  a  rice  is  punning ! 

But,  Romney,  take  a  hint,  I  pray, 

And  let  your  course  be  quickly  sped, 
Nor,  Welshman  like,  on  Tafiy's  day 

Pride  in  the  leak  that's  in  your  *  head/ 

I  was  not  to  the  sea  brought  up. 

Nor  would  I  go  down  in  the  sea ; 
Nor  should  I  like  the  sharks  to  sup 

In  syh-marine  repast  on  me : 

Then  speed,  oh !  speed  along  the  wave. 

For  who  knows  but  a  storm  is  brewing. 
And  we  may,  with  your  Purser,  have 

To  pay  for  leakage,  to  our  ruin.* 

And  now  good  night  to  thee,  Bcntley's  Miscellany  ?  Thou  hast 
the  first  day's  memoranda  of  our  present  voyage,  with  a  slight  dash 
of  our  last,  just  as  your  Xeres  merchant  puts  in  the  old  flavouring 
ere  he  ships  his  wines. 

Richard  Johns. 
^  *  Leakage,  of  Bpirits ;  often  a  considerable  loss  to  Pursers. 


I'M  TIRED. 

I'm  tired  of  all  news  that  I  read  or  hear  told  ; 
Pm  tired  of  the  drain  on  our  silver  and  cold  ; 
I'm  tired  of  the  Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali ; 
Fm  tired  of  the  horrors  on  railways  now  daily ; 
I'm  tired  of  apprentices  smoking  cigars ; 
I'm  tired  of  the  feuds  of  Prince  Albert's  hussars ; 
I'm  tired  of  Courts  Martial,  of  which  we've  had  plenty, 
But  chiefly  of  that  upon  Carpenter  Henty ; 
I'm  tired  of  poor  boys  having  chimneys  to  mount. 
When  machmes  are  much  better  on  every  account : 
I'm  tired  of  the  fortifications  round  Paris ; 
I'm  tired  of  th'  alleged  lady  thief,  Mrs.  Harris ; 
I'm  tired  of  our  actors,  their  wages,  and  airs ; 
I'm  tired  of  French  journals  and  Monsieur  Thiers ; 
I'm  tired  of  the  schemes  at  St.  Martin's  le  Grand ; 
I'm  tired  of  my  letters  not  coming  to  hand ; 
I'm  tired  of  the  murrain  'mongst  oxen  and  sheep ; 
I'm  tired  of  the  shootings  at  Louis  Philippe ; 
I'm  tired  of  stone  pavements  and  wood  cnanging  places ; 
I'm  tired  of  the  sports  known  as  omnibus  races ; 
I'm  tired  of  renewing  my  knockers  and  bells. 
Oft  wrenched  from  my  door  by  scnne  highly-bred  swtUs ; 
I'm  tired  of  the  nephew  and  ashes  of  B^ey ; 
I'm  tired  of  the  deaths  at  Sierra  Leone ; 
I'm  tired  of  the  tunnel  not  being  complete; 
I'm  tired  of  the  gout,  which  I've  now  in  both  feet ; 
I'm  tired  of  my  brandy  and  salt  as  a  dram ; 
I'm  tired  of  Lafiarges,  Monsieur  and  Madame ; 
I'm  tired  of  what's  dd,  and  I'm  tired  of  what's  new, 
And  I  think,  patient  reader !  I've  now  tired  you. 
Not.  21, 1840.  J.  & 
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STANLEY  THORN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  VALENTINE  VOX.' 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
The  Nomination. 

When  the  expressed  determination  of  the  independent  band  had 
been  communicated  by  Bob  to  the  committee,  they  knew  at  once  how 
to  proceed  ;  for  as  Stanley  was  to  be  the  fir^t  candidate  applied  to, 
only  in  the  event  of  no  proposal  to  purchase  being  made,  it  was 
clearly  expedient  to  wait  for  such  application,  as  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, and  more  especially  that  peculiar  species  of  property,  so  varies 
by  circumstances,  that  in  general  a  difference  of  something  like  a 
hundred  percent  fluctuates  between  an  offer  to  buy  and  an  offer  to  sell. 

Bob  was  therefore  instructed  to  keep  an  extremely  sharp  eye  upon 
the  patriots  still ;  and,  stimulated  by  the  applause  lavished  upon  him 
for  his  vigilance,  he|continued  to  watch  them  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
albeit  deprived  of  the  companionship  of  his  friend,  through  that 
venerable  gentleman's  unhappy  indiscretion. 

From  day  to  day,  as  no  offer  from  either  party  had  been  made,  the 
anxiety  of  the  independent  people  increased ;  for  although  they  poa^ 
sessed  intact  the  power  to  punish  either  of  the  candidates,  and  there- 
by to  have  their  revenge,  they  did  not — looking  at  the  thing  in  a 
purely  commercial  point  of  view — prefer  that  revenge,  however 
sweet  per  se^  to  the  more  substantial  coin  of  the  realm;  which  was 
indeed  extremely  natural,  as  well  as  very  provident,  inasmuch  as  the 
majority  of  them,  having  an  appropriate  contempt  for  the  meanness 
of  labour,  lived  in  an  enviable  state  of  independence  from  year  to 
year  upon  the  ffolden  produce  of  their  electoral  rights.  Their  indig- 
nation at  the  backwardness  of  those  who  had  come  forward  can 
therefore  astonish  no  right-minded  man,  nor  is  it  surprising  that  on 
the  day  of  nomination  they  should  have  become  so  incensed  at  the 
ungenerous,  unjust,  and  ungentlemanlike  behaviour  of  the  candidates, 
that  they  resolved  to  show  him  whom  they  conceived  to  be  the 
richer,  and  therefore  the  more  reprehensible  of  the  two,  that  they 
were  not  with  impunity  to  be  swindled. 

Now,  althoufirh  philosophical  persons  may  carp  at  the  novel  know- 
ledge about  to  be  imparted,  it  may  be  held  to  be  highl  v  necessary  that 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  should  know,  that  in  England, 
previously  to  the  conscientious  votes  of  a  constituency  being  recorded, 
the  candidates  have  to  go  through  a  sound  constitutional  ordeal,  in- 
volving the. high  and  indisputable  privilege  of  pelting,  and  hooting, 
and  yelling  at  those  candidates, — a  privilege  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  strongly-developed  features  •f  pure  liberty 
with  which  a  perfectly  free  and  enlightened  people  can  be  blessed. 
That  the  glorious  process  of  nomination  thows  a  halo  of  security 
around  our  sacred  institutions  is  a  fashionable  tact,  plainly  demonstra- 
ble by  our  very  adherence  to  that  process,  and  that  the  speeches  de- 
liverei  on  that  interesting  occasion  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
good  understanding  between  candidates  and  electors,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  those  speeches  being  made.  So 
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also  is  the  show  of  hands  a  glorious  transaction,  and  as  valuable  as  it  is 
glorious,  inasmuch  as  it  amounts  to  a  mighty  demonstration  of^public 
opinion,  which  is  ofitself  so  conclusive,  that  it  is  in  no  slight  degree 
remarkable  that  in  a  country  like  this  the  unpopular  practice  of  de- 
manding a  poll  should  be  tolerated  at  all. 

It  is  however  true,  very  true,  that  there  may  exist  two  rational  opi- 
nions about  that  i  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  cannot  exist  two  opi- 
nions about  this,  that  when  on  the  day  of  nomination  the  returning 
officer  had  deliberately  read  the  writ,  Stanley  was  proposed  by  a  local, 
ly  influential  person,  in  a  most  brilliant  speech,  of  which  not  a  single 
syllable  could  be  heard  beyond  'Brother  Electors !' — 'Stanley  Thorn, 
Esquire' — ^'honour  to  represent' — 'rampant  faction' — 'purity  of 
election' — '  the  eye  of  Europe' — and  '  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  his 
veins  !' 

As  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  be  observed  that  this  was  rather 
extraordinary,  considering  Stanley  was  the  popular  candidate,  it  will 
be  proper  to  explain  that  the  independent  portion  of  the  constitu- 
ency— ^utterly  disgusted  with  the  prospect  of  being  unbought — ^pro- 
ceeded en  masse  to  the  hustings,  with  aprons,  hats,  and  pockets  full 
of  turnips,  carrots,  cabbage- stalks,  potatoes,  and  other  equally  handy 
vegetables,  with  the  view  of  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  by  which 
they  were  animated  in  a  manner  the  most  striking  and  effective.  They 
hated  Stanley  with  a  most  correct  hate  ;  they  felt  that  they  had,  by 
him  especially,  been  treated  with  contempt ;  and  as  contempt  is  about 
the  last  thing  which  true  patriots  in  general  are  disposed  to  endure, 
they  resolved  in  limine  to  bring  him  to  his  senses ;  and  when  they  had 
assembled,  Bob,  cognisant  of  this  high  resolve,  pressed  with  unex- 
ampled  zeal  through  the  crowd  to  inspire  them  with  additional  ardour. 
Unhappily,  they  did  not  know  Stanley,  and  a  loud  cry  arose  from  time 
to  time  of  '  Which  is  he  V — some,  pointing,  in  reply,  to  one  devoted 
individual,  and  some  to  another.  Bob  was  well  aware  of  their  lament- 
able ignorance  in  this  particular,  and  resolving  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
rushed  with  great  presence  of  mind  through  the  mass,  shouting  just 
as  the  person  who  had  nominated  Stanley  retired,  ^  Now  then! — look 
out,  brother  boroughmongers ! — fire !' 

In  an  instant  the  hands  of  the  independents  grasped  their  ammuni- 
tion, and  as  a  gentleman  stepped  forward  to  second  the  nomination, 
they,  mistaking  him  for  the  nominee,  charged,  and  the  air  was  dark- 
ened with  vegetable  matter. 

In  vain  the  unhappy  gentleman  thus  assailed — being  utterly  unable 
to  understand  it,  for  he  was  sure  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  ofiend 
the  constituency — protested  against  this  popular  expression  of  public 
opinion ;  in  vain  the  returning  officer  appealed  to  their  deliberate  sense 
of  justice ! — they  answered  by  discharging  fresh  volleys  of  vegetables : 
they  would  not  oe  influenced ;  their  spirit  could  not  be  subdned ;  they 
were  men,  independent  men,  good  men  and  true  ;  in  short,  men  who 
knew  their  rights  and  would  maintain  them. 

'  Fire  ! — fire !'  reiterated  Bob.  '  Wot  I  is  Britons  goin'  for  to  be 
slaves 

'  No !'  responded  the  patriots  in  a  "chorus  of  thunder,  and  again 
their  ammunition  partially  shut  out  the  light. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  known  by  experienced  men,  that  tflere  is 
nothing  in  a  siege  of  this  character  so  efficient  as  a  turnip.  It  requires 
but  a  powerful  aim  and  a  strictly  correct  eye  to  make  it  go  straight  to 
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the  point  proposed.   Carrots  are  all  yery  well  io  their  way ;  but  im 

Stneral  their  flight  is  extremely  irregular,  while  in  unpractised  hand  i 
ey  are  apt  to  snap  in  the  throwing ;  but  turnips  pierce  the  air  in 
the  most  steady  style  ;  and  albeit  many  inexperienced  persons  may 
prefer  a  potatoe,  there  seems  to  be  no  just  or  legitimate  ground  for  each 
preference ;  for  a  potatoe  has  not  half  the  moral  influence  of  a  tur- 
nip, because  it  does  not,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  carry  with  it  half 
the  weight. 

On  this  occasion  the  turnips  did  great  execution.  They  went  with 
force  and  dignity  at  the  heads  of  the  indiyiduals  by  whom  the  platform 
was  crowded,  and  whose  gestures  were  in  consequence  less  graceful 
than  grotesque.  With  the  exception  of  the  returning  officer,  who  for 
a  smidl  man  was  highly  indignant,  not  one  upon  the  hustings  dared  to 
face  the  besiegers.  Some,  with  great  self-possession,  stooped  down, 
and  took  a  retrospective  yiew  through  their  legs  y  some  witnessed  the 
exciting  scene  by  peeping  occasionally  oyer  their  shoulders ;  while 
others  formed  themselves  into  picturesque  groups,  each  modestly  striy- 
ing  to  giye  the  precedence  to  his  friend  by  placing  that  friend  just 
before  him.  Stanley,  who  enjoyed  the  thing  exceedingly,  was  in  a 
comer,  properly  panoplied  by  a  beadle,  who,  being  an  excoaaiyely 
corpulent  person,  shielded  him  with  yery  great  effect. 

The  platform,  of  course,  was  soon  coyered  with  yegetablea ;  suffi- 
cient, indeed,  had  been  poured  in  to  stock  a  metropolitan  market ; 
but  Bob,  perceiving  that  the  patriots  had  plenty  still  in  store,  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  urge  them  on. 

*'  Keep  it  up !'  he  cried ;  ^  never  give  in !  Now — now,  brother- 
boroughmongers,  at  him  !  Hurrah ! — say,'  he  added  privately,  tump- 
ing to  his  yenerable  friend,  '  just  cut  away,  and  put  missis  up  to  it, 
wul  you,  or  else  she'll  be  fit  to  break  her  heart.  There  she  is,  with. 
old  missus,  and  the  Captain,  in  the  carriage.' 

As  the  patriots,  with  deafening  shouts,  poured  in  their  reserved 
ammunition,  the  yenerable  gentleman  pressed  towards  the  carriage ; 
and,  the  instant  Amelia  saw  him,  she  exclaimed, 

*  Joseph,  for  goodness  sake  1  run  to  the  hustings,  and  ' 

*  Don  t  be  oneasy,  ma'am,  about  it,'  said  the  venerable  gentleman'; 
*  Bob's  arrangin'  on  it  beautiful,  ma'am,  a  hinsinniwatin'  into  'em  that 
t'other  ^enelman  is  him,  so  as  the  swells  may  hexhorst  theirselyes  of 
eyery  hindiwidual  wegeble  afore  his  master  comes  forrard.' 

'  what,  was  this  attack  intended  for  him  V  cried  the  widow. 

*  It  yos,  ma'am  :  its  werry  onreg'lar,  but  it  vos.' 

*The  brutes !'  exclaimed  the  widow  indignantly.  *  The  wretches! 
Where  on  earth  are  the  police  %  Why  dont  they  do  their  duty  t  Sun, 
Joseph,  and  tell  him  from  me  to  leaye  the  hustings  this  instant.  Be 
quick,  Joseph:  there's  a  good  man  !' 

The  yenerable  gentleman  at  once  startecl  off*  to  deliyer  his  message 
to  Stanley,  while  the  Captain  was  endeavouring  to  calm  the  ladies' 
fears  by  explaining  precisely  the  effect  of  Bob's  ruse, 

Stanley,  however,  felt  that  he  had  a  great  public  duty  to  perform. 
He  had  to  address  the  independent  electors,-  which  is  so  indispensa- 
ble on  the  day  of  nomination,  that  it  may  with  great  propriety  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  wanton  violation  of  that  duty  would  not  only  en- 
sure H^diyidnal  defeat,  but  strike  at  the  yery  root  of  the  British  Con- 
sUtution.  It  is  no  answer  to  this,  nor  is  it  a  sufficient  proof  chT' the  in- 
utility of  the  practice,  to  show  that  of  the  speeches  delnrered  on  those 
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high  oocmsions  it  frequently  happens  that  no  syllaUe  can  be  heard  :  it 

may  be  held  to  be  distinctly  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  ndUe  in* 
stitntions  of  this  eouatry  nevertheless.  Individuals,  it  is  trae,  may  pelt. 
Why,  let  them  pelt !  Are  free  and  intelligent  men  to  be  deprived  of 
their  liberties  1  They  may  drown  every  word — let  them  drown  every 
word ;  are  members  of  a  civilized  community  to  be  gagged  %  is  the 
public  voice  to  be  stifled  1  are  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  pro** 
hibited  from  giving  full  expression  to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  with 
which  they  are  inspired  %  He  who  would  contend  for  the  expediency 
of  adopting  such  a  course  is  no  statesman.  Besides,  there  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  practical  virtue  of  delivering 
speeches  on  these  great  occasions,  in  defiance  of  the  people  to  whom 
those  speeches  are  addressed,  than  that  aflbrded  by  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  and  fine  constitutional  custom  is  still  adhered  to  by  the  moat 
brilliant  men  of  the  age. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Swansdown  had  been  nominated  and  second* 
ed,  and  the  whole  of  the  vegetables  had  been  duly  discharged,  Stanley 
came  forth,  and  boldly  faced  the  electors ;  but  when  the  independent 
band  perceived  the  error  into  which  they  had  been  led,  when  they 
found  that  they  had  been  lavishing  their  favours  upon  the  wrong  man, 
and  that  they  had  not  so  much  as  a  root  of  mangel-wurzel  with 
which  to  honour  the  right  one,  they  became  at  once  so  thoroughly 
di^usted  with  themselves  that  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  rage. 

'  Gentlemen  !'  said  Stanley, — < gentlemen! — gentlemen  !' 

He  could  get  no  further.  The  patriots  were  resolved  not  to  hear 
another  word:  they  shouted,  and  bellowed,  and  yelled,  and  felt 
'strongly  disposed  to  make  a  rush,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of 
their  vegetable  ammunition. 

'Oh!  /'m  not  going  to  talk  to  these  vile  dirty  wretches,' said 
Stanley,  with  great  impropriety,  addressing  Sir  William,  who  stood 
betide  him.  • 

'  You  had  better  say  something.' 

*  Of  what  earthly  use  is  it  when  they'll  not  hear  me  V 

*  Go  on ;  never  mind :  tell  them  how  you  love  them :  yon  are 
sure  to  be  faithfully  reported  in  the  papers.  They'll  make  a  ^ech 
for  you.  Do  but  keep  at  it  for  a  time,  and  appear  to  be  dreadfully 
energetic  :  that's  the  way.' 

Stanley  accordingly  set  to  work  like  an  alarm  bell,  firmly  deter, 
mined  that  nothing  should  stop  him.  He  shouted,  and  looked  ex- 
tremely fierce,  and  clenched  his  fist  tightly,  and  sent  in  the  crown  of 
his  hat,  and  assumed  a  variety  of  very  imposing  attitudes,  apparently 
inspired  with  unexampled  fervour ;  in  short,  he  performed  his  part  to 
so  much  perfection  that  at  length  even  the  independent  patriots  be* 
came  amazed,  and  wished  to  hear  what  this  palpable  enthusiaam  was 
all  about ;  but  the  moment  this  natural  wish  became  manifest,— -the 
moment  they  were  sufficiently  silent  to  hear  him — ^he  concluded  by 
saying,  in  a  firm,  loud  voice, 

^It  therefore  follows,  that  if  you  do  but  your  difty  to  yourselves, 
my  return  will  be  triumphant!' 

Mr.  Swansdown  then  nobly  stepped  forward,  and  the  contra^ be. 
tween  him  and  Stanley  was  striking  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  SwanJUwn 
was  a  man  of  mild  and  gentlemanlute  bearing,  bnt  he  was  at  the  same 
time  remarkably  short. 
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*  Oentlemen,'  said  he,  at  the  very  top  of  a  very  hig^  voice,  *  I  am 
proud—' 

*  Vot !'  exclaimed  Venerable  Joe,  who  had  stationed  himself  near 
the  hustings,  *  air  yer  ff oin'  for  to  'ear  that  air  leetle  Lillipmduan 
meak  arter  yer  voodn't  'ear  the  t'other !  Look  at  the  little  swell ! 
Vy  he'd  have  to  clamber  up  upon  a  cheer  to  scratch  his  blessed  leetle 
head  he's  sich  a  werry  onreg'lar  leetle  dodger.' 

*  Now,  my  brother  boroughmongers !'  promptly  exclaimed  Bob, 
*  three  reg'lar  boroughmongerin^  groans  for  the  Lillipmshian !' 

Three  groans  were  accord  in^fy  started,  but  they  were  drowned  by 
the  cheers  of  the  patriotic  band. 

*  Gentlemen !'  screamed  Mr.  Swansdown. 

*  Gentlemen !'  echoed  Bob,  with  a  shriek  which  rent  the  air ;  and, 
as  similar  echoes  were  established  among  the  crowd,  they  produced 
loud  and  long-continued  laughter. 

Again  Mr.  Swansdown  tried  back,  and  again ;  but  these  trials  had 
no^  other  effect  than  that  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation  among 
masses,  for  each  man  strove  to  make  his  echo  the  most  perfect. 
And  it  certainly  was  an  unfortunate  voice  for  an  eloquent  public 
roeaker ;  but  even  this  was  not  all,  for,  while  his  tones  resembled 
those  of  an  indignant  cockatoo,  his  refined  articulation  partook  of  the 
character  of  that  of  Demosthenes  before  he  had  recourse  to  the  pebbles. 

At  length,  after  making  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attempts,  he  was 
clearly  inclined  to  give  it  up  in  disgust,  for  the  popular  reflections  upon 
his  physical  faculties  wounded  his  private  feelings  deeply :  as,  how- 
ever, an  extremely  judicious  friend  represented  to  him  the  absolute 
necessity  for  going  on,  and  explained  that,  as  these  imitations  were 
simply  the  development  of  their  undoubted  constitutional  privileges 
as  free  and  devoted  Britons,  they  ought  not  to  be  contemned,  he  tried 
again  to  enlighten  them  ;  but,  as  the  more  energetic  he  became  the 
more  lauffhter  he  created,  he  had  no  sooner  thrown  them  all  into  con- 
vulsionsjUian  he  thanked  them  fervently  for  the  patient  and  deliberate 
attention  with  which  they  had  honoured  him,  complimented  them 
highly  upon  the  manifestation  of  their  surpassing  intellectual  charac- 
teristics, and  with  a  striking  expression  of  gratitude,  withdrew. 

The  awful  moment  now  arrived  for  the  highly-constitutional  show 
of  hands  to  be  demanded,  and  all  living  men  by  whom  the  importance 
of  this  terrific  process  is  appreciated  properly,  will  admit  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  intense  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  result  involves  the  dread- 
ful responsibility  of  demanding  a  poll.  On  this  occasion  the  show  was 
decidedly  ten  to  one  in  favour  of  Swansdown,  which  was  very  remark- 
able, and,  being  quite  unexpected,  had  a  powerful  effect.  Stanley, 
however,  by  no  means  dismayed,  demanded  a  poll  on  the  spot ;  when 
the  masses,  having  given  him  three  terrific  groans,  and  Swanisdown 
three  hiffhly-enthusiastic  cheers,  formed  themselves  into  groups  to 
review  Uie  chief  points,  and  dispersed  without  striking  a  blow. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
The  Eleclion. 

^rnovan  Stanley's  committee  had  been  a^ain  and  again  assored 
that  no  offer  had  been  made  to  the  independent  patriots,  they  now 
felt  convinced  that  the  Swansdown  party  had  purchased  them  under 
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the  rose.  The  show  of  hands  had  amazed  them ;  it  afforded  in  their 
view  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  a  purchase  having  been  effected, 
and,  as  without  the  support  of  the  patriotic  band  success  was  utterly 
hopeless,  they  naturally  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  their 
opponents  to  be  boldly  outbid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Swansdown  party  were  equally  amazed  at 
the  mighty  demonstration  in  their  favour.  They  had  concluded  that 
the  patriots  had  been  secured  by  Stanley,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
should  lose  the  election  by  means  which  would  ensure  their  eventual 
success.  Their  energies  had,  in  consequence,  been  devoted  to  the 
accumulation  of  sufficient  facts  to  support  a  petition  against  Stan- 
ley's return ;  but  the  show  of  hands  threw  a  new  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  tended  to  inspire  them  with  the  conviction  not  only  that  the 
patriots  had  not  been  corrupted,  but  that  they  had  resolved  to  ad- 
here firmly  to  those  pure  prmciples  by  which  alone  it  was  supposed 
the  strict  integrity  of  the  British  empire  could  at  that  particular  pe- 
riod be  maintained. 

Stanley's  committee,  notwithstanding,  at  once  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  Independents,  and  assuming  that  their  votes  had  already 
been  bought,  their  first  object  was  to  learn  the  exact  price  at  which 
the  property  had  been  sold.  There  was  much  tact  and  judgment  in 
this,  forasmuch  as  experience  had  proved  to  the  committee  that  when 
electors  have  been  bought  by  both  parties,  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
their  honour,  they  knew  that  the  development  of  that  fine  moral  at- 
tribute could  be  ensured  only  by  giving  the  highest  price.  The  pa- 
triots,  however,  solemnly  declared  that  their  property  had  not  been 
purchased,  which  was  repudiated  at  once  as  being  utterly  absurd  by 
the  committee ;  who,  nevertheless,  agreed  with  them  as  to  the  price, 
and  proposed  that  the  payment  should  be  made  when  the  votes  had 
been  recorded  5  but  the  patriots,  exalted  by  the  purity  of  their  prin- 
ciples, spumed  this  proposal  with  flashing  indignation  as  a  direct 
and  unwarrantable  imputation  upon  their  strictly  public  virtue.  They 
would  have  the  money  down  ;  and  they  had  it. 

The  great  point  now  to  be  considered  was,  how  to  secure  them. 
This  puzzled  the  committee  for  some  considerable  time ;  but  at 
length  having  consulted  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  they  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  the  patriots  would  never  dream  of  leaving  a 
house  while  they  were  able  to  procure  liquor  gratis,  and  that,  there- 
fore, on  being  made  particularly  bacchanalian,  they  would  have  no 
disposition  to  violate  their  honour. 

A  supper  was  accordingly  provided  at  their  own  head-quarters,  and, 
touching  the  liquor,  the  host  was  instructed  to  let  the  supply  at  least 
equal  the  demand.  This  was  done.  A  bottle  of  wine  was  placed  by 
the  side  of  each  patriot  to  be^in  with,  and  jugs  of  ardent  spirits  were 
established  at  regular  intervals  in  the  most  tempting  manner  that 
could  be  conceived.  Accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  the  liberality 
of  candidates,  this  display  quite  surprised  them.  It  won  all  their 
hearts ;  and,  as  they  partook  of  the  wines  and  spirits  with  the  most 
perfect  freedom  and  with  an  energy  which  was  clearly  indicative  of 
the  existence  of  an  idea  that  they  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  they 
soon  became  in  a  most  glorious  state  of  affectionate  philanthropy.  No- 
thing could  surpass  their  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  Stanley.  He  was  a 
prince :  his  health  was  drunk  fifty  times,  for  each  patriot  felt  himself 
bound  to  propose  it  the  moment  he  had  arrived  at  the  verge  of  oblivion. 

Having  soaked  themselves  up  to  this  point  with  wine,  rum,  gin. 
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and  brandy,  punch  was  introdaoedf  wfaichy  being  a  new  and  unex- 
pected feature,  waa  ladled  out  with  great  spirit,  while  it  drank  so  ex- 
cessively smooth  that  even  those  who  had  retained  sufficient  sense 
to  suspect  that  they  had  had  quite  enough,  were  unable  to  resist  the 
flowing  bowl.  They  therefore  drank,  and  drank,  and  dropped  off  as 
they  drank,  and  as  they  dropped  they  were  thrust  beneath  the  table 
by  the  survivors,  who  gradually  followed  to  a  man. 

When  this  coosummation  had  arrived,  the  landlord  extinguished 
the  lights,  and  locked  them  up,  and  there  they  remained  snoring 
snugly  until  eight  in  the  morning,  when  Bob  and  his  venerable  friend 
came  down  with  a  company  of  musicians,  who  aroused  them  by  their 
correct  and  energetic  execution  of  ^  Hail^  itniiing  mom^^ 

At  first  the  patriots  felt  rather  confused,  and  looked  about  as  if  they 
did  not  exactly  comprehend  the  true  meaning  of  the  extraordinary 
state  of  things  which  then  existed.  The  host,  however,  supplied  them 
with  excellent  purl,  and  their  faculties,  in  consequence,  became  some- 
what  clearer ;  mdeed,  before  an  hour  had  elapsed,  they  were  enabled 
to  entertain  a  faint  notion  that  they  had  been  at  head-quarters  all 
night,  which  was  really  very  singular.  Still  they  kept  drinking  the 
purl— it  was  so  strong  and  so  refreshing — until  the  clock  struck  nine, 
when  down  came  the  carriages  to  convey  them  to  the  poll  before  it 
was  [possible  for  them  to  be  tampered  with  by  the  Swansdown  fac- 
tion. Not  a  patriot,  however,  thought  for  a  moment  of  deserting  his 
colours  then !  They  were  all  too  happy — too  glorious !  *  Thorn  for 
ever !'  was  perpetually  upon  their  lips.  They  would  have  voted  for 
him  for  nothing  if  put  to  the  test ! — the  purl  was  so  good*  and  the 
music  so  enchanting.  They  were,  indeed,  all  fervour,  all  enthusiasm  ^ 
the  excitement  was  delightful,  and  hence  with  joy  they  entered  the 
carriages  to  place  their  votes  upon  record,  surrounded  by  an  enthu- 
siastic mob  of  embryo  patriots,  and  preceded  by  a  baimer,  on  which 
was  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold, '  Thorn,  and  purity  of  Election.* 

This  was  the  first  grand  step,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  at  ten 
o'clock  Stanley  was  eighty  a-head.  The  moral  influence  of  this  ma- 
jority was  powerfully  felt :  at  eleven  it  had  increased  to  one  ban* 
dred  and  fifty,  and  at  twelve  it  had  reached  two  hundred. 

The  Swansdown  party  perceiving  that,  in  order  to  succeed,  they 
must  make  a  mighty  efl^ort,  now  put  forth  the  whole  of  their  strength. 
The  masters  ran  about  like  wild  Indians  to  bring  their  men  up  to  the 
poU,  and  so  successfully  were  their  energies  brought  into  play,  that 
at  one  oVlock  Stanley's  majority  had  been  reduced  to  seventy-five. 
This  was  hailed  as  a  glorious  reaction  ;  but  more  glorious  still  was 
it  deemed  when  at  three  o'clock  Swansdown  was  seven  a-head. 

Now  came  the  grand  struggle;  The  excitement  was  hot.  The 
supporters  of  each  party  darted  from  house  to  house  in  a  state  of  in- 
tense perspiration,  while  the  utmost  anxiety  pervaded  the  town.  The 
agents  of  Swansdown  would  not  bribe.  It  was  amazing  how  im- 
mensely in  their  estimation  the  value  of  sundry  small  articles  in- 
creased, and  with  how  much  avidity  snufiT-boxes,  knives,  pipes,  pa* 
per-caps,  sticks,  and  old  stockings  were  purchased;  but  nothing  on 
earth  could  induce  them  to  bribe. 

At  this  time  both  parties  felt  sure  of  success,  although  driven  to 
the  point  of  desperation.  Bob,  acting  upon  instructions,  secured  four 
electors  who  were  reeling  towards  the  poll  to  vote  for  Swansdown,  and 
having,  with  the  assistance  of  his  venerable  friend,  got  them  into  a 
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carriage,  drove  out  of  the  town.  The  widow  saw  this  from  the  room 
she  had  engaged,  and  waved  her  handkerchief  to  express  her  admi- 
ration. She  also  saw,  or  imagined  she  saw,  Mr.  Ripstone  displaying 
the  utmost  zeal  in  Stanley's  favour  ;  hut  her  faculties  were  so  much 
confused  at  the  time,  that  on  reflection  she  felt  that  she  must  have 
been  deceived.  Just,  however,  as  the  poll  was  about  to  close,  there 
burst  forth  an  enthusiastic  cheer,  and,  on  rushing  to  the  window,  she 
saw  him  again  leading  on  half-a-dozen  electors.  She  could  not  be 
mistaken :  it  was  indeed  he — the  kind-heartecl,  dear,  good  soul  !— 
she  felt  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth.  He  led  them  boldly  to  the 
booth;  they  wore  Stanley's  colour&^their  votes  were  recorded 
amidst  loud  cheers — ^they  were  the  last.    The  poll  finally  closed. 

In  due  time  the  numbers  were  proclaimed.  Stanley  had  tri- 
umphed 1 — he  was  fifteen  a-head,  and  the  announcement  was  hailed 
with  reiterated  shouts  of  exultation  ;  but  the  result  was  no  sooner 
communicated  to  Amelia  and  the  widow,  who  had  been  in  a  most  pain- 
ful state  of  excitement  throughout  the  day,  than  they  sank  upon  the 
sofa,  and  instantly  fainted.  The  attendants  were  alarmed :  they  con- 
ceived that  the  nature  of  the  communication  had  been  misunderstood, 
and  tried  with  zeal  to  bring  them  back  to  a  state  of  consciousness  in 
order  to  undeceive  them  ;  but  they  remained  for  some  time  insensi- 
ble as  statues.  At  length,  however,  by  virtue  of  the  application  of 
restoratives,  their  perception  returned,  and  again  they  had  the  hap- 
piness to  hear  that  he  in  whom  their  hearts  were  centred  had  indeed 
been  victorious.  And  oh!  with  what  delight  they  felt  inspired! 
They  embraced  ;  nnd  while  afifectionately  mingling  their  tears  of  joy, 
each  chid  the  other  for  weeping. 

Another  mighty  shout  now  arose,  and  on  reaching  the  window 
they  saw  Stanley  thanking  the  electors  for  the  zealous  exertions  they 
had  made  in  his  behalf,  and  how  noble  he  looked  then  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Amelia  may  be  conceived. 

A  messenger  was  instantly  despatched  to  urge  his  return  to  them 
the  moment  he  had  concluded  his  address ;  and  as  this  was  but  a 
short  one,  he  soon  obeyed  the  summons,  and  by  doing  so  deprived 
them  of  the  power  to  utter  one  word  of  congratulation.  They  flew 
to  him  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  embraced  him,  and  kissed  him 
with  fervour,  and  sobbed  like  children  upon  bis  breast,  but  they  could 
not  speak, 

*  God  bless  you  I'  said  Stanley,  who  felt  nearly  overpowered,  when, 
on  turning  to  the  window,  he  saw  his  opponent  standing  in  the  pil- 
lory by  prescription,  seeing  that  the  electors  of  that  enlightened 
borough  held  the  process  of  pelting  the  defeated  candidate  to  be  one 
of  their  highest  constitutional  privileges,  and  they  certainly  did  on 
this  particular  occasion  exercise  that  privilege,  not  only  with  unex- 
ampled zeal,  but  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  remorse,  in  conse- 
quence of  Swansdown  having  dared  to  threaten  a  petition  against 
Stanley's  return.  They  had  therefore  no  mercy ;  they  pelted  him 
with  all  their  characteristic  ardour,  and  continued  to  pelt  him  until 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  retire  from  the  scene,  when  they  marked 
his  retreat  with  three  glorious  groans. 
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CHAPTBa  XXXI. 
The  Chairing. 

As  success  had  been  held  from  the  commencement  of  the  conteit 
to  be  sure,  the  chief  preliminaries  for  the  chairing  had  already  beei 
accompUdied ;  and  as  from  the  hour  the  poll  closed  until  nudaight, 
Stanley,  Amelia,  the  widow,  and  the  committee  were  occupied  in 
giving  additional  instructions,  the  whole  arrangements  for  the  pa- 
geant  were  before  the  time  appointed  complete. 

The  returning  officer  had  named  twelve  o'clock  for  the  official 
declaration  of  the  poll,  and  at  that  hour  Stanley,  accompanied  by  the 
Oeneral,  the  Captain,  and  Sir  WiUiam,  proceeded  to  the  Hall  in  an 
open  carriage,  drawn  by  a  mob  of  remarkably  muscular  electors,  and 
surrounded  by  a  patriotic  multitude  anxious  to  do  him  all  possible 
honour. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hall,  Stanley  entered  with  his  friends,  and  took 
his  station  upon  the  platform,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
the  final  state  of  the  poll  was  declared  by  the  returning  officer,  who 
proclaimed  Stanley  '  duly  elected ;'  whereupon  there  were  loud  cries 
of  *  No,  no,  no !'  but  the  voices  of  the  dissentients  were  drowned  ia 
the  general  applause  that  succeeded. 

Stanley  then  came  forward,  and  in  a  brief  but  pointed  speech,  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  high  honour  conferred  on  him,  announced 
it  to  be  *  the  proudest  day  of  his  life,'  and  so  on ;  after  which  he 
gracefully  ofilered  Mr.  Swansdown  his  hand,  which  was  taken  in  a 
gentlemanlike  spirit, — and  having  led  him  forward  to  address  the 
electors,  begged  of  them  to  give  him  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing. 

The  very  moment,  however,  Swansdown  stood  before  them,  he 
was  assailed  with  the  most  approved  expressions  o  ipopnlar  disap- 
probation. They  would  not  hear  a  word  he  had  to  utter.  Nothing 
could  induce  them  for  an  instant  to  defer  the  active  exercise  of  their 
constitutional  power  to  groan.  They  would  groan,  and  they  did, 
until  he  became  well  convinced  that  any  farther  attempt  to  address 
them  would  be  useless,  when  thanks  were  voted  to  the  Mayor  for 
his  urbanity  and  general  good  behaviour,  and  amidst  loud  acclama- 
tions the  Hall  was  dissolved. 

Now  came  the  great  business  of  this  memorable  day.  Daring  the 
official  declaration,  and  the  important  proceedings  which  were  con- 
sequent thereon,  the  procession  had  been  arranged  with  an  appropri- 
ate view  to  the  greatest  possible  effect ;  and,  on  leaving  the  Hall  with 
his  immediate  friends,  Stanley  was  yielded  up  to  the  patriots,  who 
led  him  at  once  to  his  brilliant  car,  and  raised  him  in  triumph  aloft. 

For  some  moments,  having  lost  the  point  of  sight,  he  was  some- 
what unsteady  ;  but  he  was  soon  able  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  ex- 
alted position,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  the  glorious  pageant  passed 
in  array  before  him. 

First  came  two  stout  well-mounted  trumpeters,  each  of  whom  re- 
joiced in  a  pair  of  balloon  cheeks,  which  were  blown  out  until  in  the 
annals  of  cheeks  nothing  like  them  could  ever  be  found  upon  record. 
Then  came  the  committee  wearing  scarfs  and  rosettes,  while  their 
horses — with  their  bridles  and  manes  decorated  with  ribands- 
were  prancing  and  champing  their  bits  with  delight,  apparently 
proud  beyond  all  other  animals  in  creation.  A  magnificent  banner 
followed,  with  'Thorn  and  Liberty'  thereon  inscribed.   Then  a 
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military  band  placing  up  with  great  power  and  precision ;  then  various 
other  banners,  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  the  principal  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  town ;  then  a  line  of  open  carriages,  with  the  Mayor,  the 
chief  members  of  the  corporation,  and  Stanley's  private  friends ;  then 
another  extremely  powernil  bend ;  then  a  company  of  morris  dancers, 
duly  arrayed  in  a  style  the  most  grotesque,  and  performing  evolu- 
tions of  a  character  the  most  fantastic  ;  then  twelve  blooming  dam- 
sels  attired  in  white,  each  bearing  a  basket  of  flowers,  whicn  they 
strewed  with  due  foresight  and  skilL 

When  all  these  had  passed  in  most  admirable  order,  the  triumphal 
car  was  turned,  and  Stanley  joined  the  procession.  It  was  then  that 
he  had  a  full  view  of  the  scene,  which  was  indeed  on  the  whole  most 
imposing.  Independently  of  the  regular  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
streams  of  gaily-dressed  persons  had  poured  in  from  the  surrounding 
villages ;  and  while  the  trumpets  were  sounding,  and  the  bands  were 
playing,  and  the  bells  were  ringing,  and  the  cannon  at  intervals  roar- 
ing in  the  distance ;  the  colours  were  fljring,  and  the  masses  were 
cheering,  and  all  seemed  inspired  with  joy. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  mention  that  this  was  not  the  end  of  the 
pageant.  A  vehicle  drawn  by  two  severe-looking  donkeys  immedi- 
ately succeeded  the  car,  and  in  front  of  this  vehicle  a  machine  was 
fixed,  bearing  a  powerful  resemblance  to  a  gibbet,  from  which  a  well- 
conceived  effigy  of  Mr.  Swansdown  was  suspended  in  a  picturesque 
position,  with  a  short  pipe  firmly  established  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
person  thickly  studded  with  crackers,  while  beneath  him  sat  a  gentle- 
man in  the  similitude  of  an  unearthly  personage,  grinning  with  truly 
ferocious  delight,  and  fiddline  away  as  if  he  then  strongly  felt  that 
he  had  not  many  minutes  to  live. 

It  may  be  added  as  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  Stanley  did  not 
much  approve  of  this  highly  characteristic  exhibition,  and  therefore 
actually  intimated  something  like  a  desire  to  have  it  suppressed ; 
but  the  patriots,  possessing  a  more  exquisite  taste  for  the  sublime, 
and  being  consequently  far  more  delighted  with  that  than  with  any 
other  portion  of  the  pageant,  would  not  hear  of  its  suppression  for 
one  moment,  and  hence,  having  the  power  in  their  own  nands  then, 
the  thing  was  preserved  in  all  its  pristine  integrity,  while  the  truly  Sa- 
tanic musician  kept  fiddling  fit  to  break  his  heart,  and  thus  the  im- 
posing  procession  moved  on. 

The  reception  Stanley  met  with  as  he  passed  was  highly  flattering. 
The  ladieswere  especially  delighted  with  his  appearance,  and  waved- 
their  handkerchiefs  in  an  absolute  state  of  rapture,  he  was  such  a  re- 
markably fine  young  man,  such  a  really  charming  fellow,  so  handsome, 
so  graceful,  so  excessively  elegant.  In  nearly  every  window  his 
colours  appeared,  while  with  the  crowd  he  was  an  idol,  he  did  distri- 
bute the  handfulls  of  half-crowns  and  shillings  at  the  corner  of  each 
street  with  so  much  liberality. 

These  scrambles  were  a  source  of  great  amusement,  he  having 
learned  the  art  of  making  them  to  perfection  from  the  chief  of  the 
Sons  of  Glory.  It  is  true  there  was  no  mud,  which  was  certainly 
unfortunate  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  there  was  plenty  of  dust,  which, 
when  duly  commingled  with  the  perspiration  of  the  patriots,  had  a 
very  good  efifect,  and  more  especially  as  during  the  whole  of  the 
morning  they  had  been  paying  their  best  respects  to  the  barrels  of 
beer  which  were  freely  established  in  all  parts  of  the  town. 
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Having  pataed  dtfoagh  naurly  all  the  pmeipal  streets^  the  procea- 
aioii  reached  the  ion  at  which  Amelia,  and  the  moit  distinmc  ladies 
of  the  borough,  had  taken  up  their  quarters.  Here  a  splendid  trium^- 
al  arch  had  been  erected,  with  the  trellis- work  of  which  wreaths  of 
ribands  and  flowers  had  been  ingeniously  and  effectively  interwoven, 
while  the  whole  was  surmounted  with  an  elegant  banner,  presented 
to  Stanley  by  the  ladies  of  the  town. 

Beneath  this  arch,  as  had  been  previously  arranged,  the  car  stopped ; 
and,  as  Stanley  was  acknowledging  the  joyous  greeting  of  aU  around, 
a  trumpet  sounded,  when  the  music  and  the  cheering  simultaneously 
ceased,  and  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic,  a  dead  silence  prevailed. 
Stanley,  from  whom  this  arrangement  ^d  been  kept  a  strict  secret, 
looked  amazed ;  but,  before  he  had  time  to  inquire  the  cause,  the  poor 
children  belonging  to  the  various  schools  to  which  the  widow  had 
sent  munificent  donations  in  his  name,  and  who  had  been  stationed 
upon  platforms  on  either  side  of  the  arch,  commenced  singing  a  hymn, 
in  which  the  blessing  of  Heaven  was  fervently  invoked  on  the  head  of 
their  benefactor.  The  effect  of  this  was  electrical :  all  were  toached 
deeply :  the  handkerchiefs  of  the  ladies  were  no  longer  waving,  and 
even  the  hardy  crowd,  as  the  strains  of  the  children  fell  like  heavenly 
music  upon  their  ears,  and  thus  realised  their  conception  of  a  choir 
of ,  angels,  were  awed,  and  hundreds  of  men,  whom  few  calamities 
could  have  softened,  hundreds  who  had  been  shouting,  and  drinking, 
and  acting  in  a  manner  the  most  reckless  but  a  moment  before,  were 
seen  wipmg  their  eyes  with  the  sleeves  of  their  coats  as  the  tears 
trickled  into  their  bosoms. 

Stanley  was  much  affected :  he  tried  to  conceal  it,  but  could  not ; 
while  Amelia  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child :  her  heart  was  so  full, 
and  she  felt  so  happy. 

The  moment  the  strains  of  the  children  had  ceased,  the  trumpet 
again  sounded,  and  again  the  enlivening  music  was  heard ;  and  when 
Stanley  had  directed  the  largest  coin  of  the  realm  to  be  given  to  each 
child  to  be  worn  as  a  medal  in  remembrance  of  him,  the  pageant 
continued  its  course. 

At  length  it  arrived  at  head-quarters — the  inn  at  which  Stanley's 
committee  had  been  held — when  the  Mayor,  and  the  members  of  the 
corporation,  alighted,  and  having  received  their  representative  in 
form,  they  conducted  him  at  once  to  the  principal  room. 

The  crowd  had  not,  however,  seen  sufficient  of  him  yet ;  albeit  he 
Jiad  been  in  this  perilous  position  for  nearly  two  hours — and  that  po- 
sition really  was  one  of  peril,  inasmuch  as  the  patriots  by  whom  the 
car  was  borne  had  been  taking  a  little  too  much  strong  ale — they 
loudly  summoned  him  again  to  appear,  and  he  eventually  obeyed  that 
summons :  he  appeared  upon  the  balcony,  and  the  shouts  with  which 
they  hailed  him  were  tremendous.  He  then  addressed  theiO}  and  in 
his  address  thanked  them  for  the  enthusiasm  they  had  displayed ; 
and,  having  intimated  to  them  that  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock — an 
intimation  which  was  well  understood — ^he  begged  of  them  all  to  be 
merry  and  wise. 

A  circle  was  then  formed  in  front  of  the  inn,  and  when  the  wretch- 
ed-looking effigy  of  Mr.  Swansdown  had  been  placed  in  the  centre, 
the  crackers  with  which  his  devoted  person  had  been  filled  were  ig- 
nited, and  blew  him  to  atoms. 

The  patriots,  bearing  in  mind  the  highly  palatable  [intimation  they 
had  received,  then  repaired  to  the  various  houses  of  entertainment  at 
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which  really  enomons  quantities  of  beef  and  plom-pndding  had  been 
provided ;  and  at  six  o'clock  Stanley  sat  down  to  dinner,  with  two 
hundred  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Here  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed  up  to  the  hour  of  nine 
when — ^that  being  the  time  appointed  for  dancing  to  commence — 
the  whole  party  retired  from  the  table.  Stanley  opened  the  ball 
with  the  lady  of  the  Mayor,  and  was  delighted  to  see  his  quests  so 
joyous  and  happy.  Here,  again,  he  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
of  the  ladies,  and  Amelia  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  gentlemen  pres- 
ent. Sir  William  danced  with  the  widow  the  greater  part  of  the 
eveningi  and  nothing  could  exceed  her  delight ;  he  was  so  graceful, 
so  attentive,  so  kind :  she  was  in  raptures.  Mr.  Sipstone  was  absent, 
which  she  could  not  but  think  very  odd  i  but,  then.  Sir  William  was 
present ;  and,  although  Mr.  Ripstone  was  a  dear,  good  creature,  Sir 
William  surpassed  him  in  every  point. 

Having  danced  with  spirit  until  twelve  o'clock,  Stanley,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  excitement,  retired  with  his  party  almost  unper- 
ceived ;  and  when  the  carriages  were  ordered,  tne  crowd,  who  were 
waiting  outside  to  do  him  honour,  insisted  upon  drawing  him  them- 
selves to  his  residence,  which  was  situated  nearly  a  mue  from  the 
town.  All  opposition  to  this  was,  of  course,  vain,  and  the  horses  were 
accordingly  removed  from  both  carriages,  the  traces  and  poles  onlv 
remaining  attached  ;  and,  when  Stanley  and  his  party  had  entered, 
three  cheers  were  given  as  the  signal  for  starting,  and  off  they  went, 
preceded  by  a  military  band.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  them  di- 
rectly home,  they  drew  them  round  the  town,  which  was  brilliantly 
lighted  up,  and  it  was  not  till  they  imagined  that  their  chosen  repre- 
sentative had  seen  enough  of  the  general  illumination  that  they 
would  consent  to  proceed  towards  his  mansion. 

Having  once  got  upon  the  road,  they  were  not  long  before  they 
reached  the  gates,  and  here  they  were  met  by  enthusiastic  thou- 
sands, who,  by  the  light  of  large  bonfires,  had  been  dancing  on  the 
lawn.  The  committee  had  arranged  this  quite  unknown  to  Stanley, 
and  had  instructed  their  agents  to  regale  the  happy  multitude  with 
boiled  beef  and  beer. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  fresh  source  of  delight  to  Stanley,  who  not 
only  encouraged  the  dancers  to  proceed,  but  by  way  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  compliment  they  had  paid  him,  took  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
lasses,  and  having  placed  her  at  the  head  of  about  two  hundred  cou- 
ples, led  off  the  next  dance,  The  Triumph  ! — much  to  the  amusement 
of  Amelia  and  her  friends,  who  were  enjoying  the  sport  at  the  draw* 
ing-room  window.  This,  however,  settled  him.  The  line  for  nearly 
an  hour  seemed  interminable,  for  even  those  who  had  before  no  in- 
tention to  dance,  stood  up  to  have  the  honour  of  dancing  with  him. 
He  did,  however,  at  length,  reach  the  bottom,  when,  feeling  quite 
sure  that  he  had  had  enough  of  it,  he  restored  his  proud  partner  to 
her  friends,  and  left  the  lawn. 

A  signal  was  now  given,  and  in  an  instant  it  was  answered  by  a 
grand  and  unexpected  flight  of  rockets,  and  as  this  was  succeeded 
by  a  really  magnificent  display  of  fireworks  of  every  dei^cription,  it 
was  rationally  supposed  that  the  enthusiastic  guests  would  withdraw; 
but,  no,  nothmg  of  the  sort ;  although  Stanley  and  his  party  retired 
to  rest  in  an  absolute  state  of  exhaustion,  the  multitude  immediately 
re-commenced  dancing,  and  kept  it  up  with  infinite  spirit  until 
the  rosy  morning  dawned. 
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THE  THEATREa 


Ded»t  Lanb. — Something  of  a  pre- 
•criptive  right  attaches  to  this  theatre, 

S'TVDg  it  preoedence  over  its  rivals,  at 
1st  in  point  of  place.  Mr.  Eliason*s 
Winter  Concerts  are  got  up  with  great 
taste,  preaentingmorsels  of  music  eaited 
to  all  palates.  The  leading  fkTonrites  in 
these  entertainments  are  the  solo  per- 
formen.  Herr  Kdnig  on  the  comet.a. 
piston ;  M.  Prospere  on  the  ophicleide ; 
and  M.  Dantonet  on  the  trombone.  A 
pleasanter  lounge  can  hardly  be  found  in 
'  the  great  metropolis*  than  this,  for  all 
who  haTe  any  taste  for  good  music. 
These  detached  musical  gems  are  exact- 
ly the  thing  that  can  bo  heard  all  through 
with  pleasure. 

We  are  promised  the  German  opera 
soon  after  Christmas.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  to  the  performance  of  the  Ger- 
man opera  introduced  by  M.  Laporte  to 
an  English  audience,  a  good  deal  of  the 
present  taste  for  good  music  is  attributa^ 
ble,  we  trust  that  nothing  will  arise  to 
deprive  us  of  a  source  of  so  much  refined 
amusement. 

CovBifT  Gaudkic. — Madame  Vestrisis 
proceeding  with  great  spirit,  and,  we  be- 
lieve,  corresponding  success,  in  testing 
the  taste  of  the  town  by  presenting  to  it 
the  legitimate  drama.  Shakspeare*s 
Midsummer  NighVt  Dream  has  been 
produced,  with  all  the  additions  of  splen. 
did  scenery,  attention  to  costume,  and 
taste  in  the  minor  appurtenances,  which 
have  always  characterised  her  excellent 
sta^e  management  The  result  of  this 
is  that  on  the  four  evenings  on  which  the 
play  is  performed  weekly,  the  house  is 
filled  in  every  part.  The  cast  includes 
nearly  every  performer  of  merit  in  the 
company  ;  and  the  rich  and  unctuous 
scenes  in  which  Bottom  the  Weaver  and 
his  companions  exhibit,  are  p^ven  with  a 
depUi  and  gusto  thoroughly  Shakspearian . 
lict  us  not  omit  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  the  Messrs.  Grieve  for  their  sbare  in 
this  triumph  ;  the  scenes  they  have  in- 
troduced alone  will  amply  repay  the  vis i. 
ter.  It  is  something  that  although  the 
stage  has  lost  Clanuon  Stanfield,  his 
former  master  still  remains  to  paint  such 
scenes  as  those  of  the  Midsummer 
Night*s  Dream.  The  Critie  has  been 
revived  here,  and  thanks  to  the  admixa. 
ble  taste  of  Madame  Vestris  for  the  man- 


ner  in  which  it  is  produced,  is  deservedly 
popular.  A  smartly  written,  thoo^  not 
very  original,  farce,  called  FashemhU 
ArrioaU,  has  had  temporary  soccess. 

The  Hatma&kbt.— Webster  merits 
success,  for  he  has  done  as  much  as  aAy 
livin^r  manager  to  raise  the  profession  in 
public  estimation.  He  has  accompUabed 
all  that  could  be  done  t(^  restore  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket  to  what  it  once 
was  ;  and  aided  as  he  has  been  by  the 
taste  and  good  acting  of  Charies  Bjean 
worthy  the  name  he  bears,  Wallaek,  and 
others,  the  natural  result  of  a  full  treasu- 
ry has  followed. 

The  Adblphi.— The  new  archltecto. 
ral  front  of  this  theatre,  executed  with 
Mr.  Beazely's  well  known  taste,  is  alone 
worth  a  visit.  It  is,  however,  too  bean- 
tiful  to  be  exposed  to  the  smoky  atmos- 
phere of  the  Strand.  The  present  suc- 
cessful performances — and  nearly  cverv- 
thing  that  is  brought  out  here  we  might 
ahnost  say  neeesurily  becomes  success- 
ful— are  "Madame  liffarge — a  rather 
dangerous  subject,  cleverly  handled, 
however,  and  The  Old  CwimsUf  Shop, 
one  of  those  dramas  from  an  unfinished 
production  too  frequent  of  late. 

The  PaiNCB*8  Theatre.— This  ele- 
gant  house  has  reopened  under  the  ans. 
pices  of  Messrs.  Bamett,  one  of  them 
the  composer  of  The  MowUain  Sfflpk, 
the  other  also  well  known  as  Jfeiutmr 
Jacques.  The  performances  oommenc. 
ed  with  the  production  of  an  opera  call- 
ed Fridolin;  written  by  Mark  Lemon, 
and  composed  by  F.  Romer.  The  stonr 
is  derived  firom  Schiller's  dramatie  bal- 
lad. The  fiillowing  song  is  worth  trans- 
ferring  to  our  pages ; — 

*  The  young  spring  brtneeth  songa  and  flowen, 
To  glad  tlM  groves,  to  deck  the  bowers ; 
She  sends  her  sweet  breath  o*er  the  streami , 
And  wakes  them  from  their  Icy  dreams  : 
Oh,  all  that's  bright  and  glad  appear 
To  hall  the  coming  of  the  year ; 
And  minstrels  touch  their  biythest  auing 
To  welcome  thee,  O  lovely  spring ! 


And  youth*s  life^ing  hath  golden  words. 
That  sound  as  sweet  as  song  of  birds ; 
And  streams  of  tbeught  as  pure  as  those 
The  fbnntahi  in  its  ^adness  throws. 
O,  evory  ttiought  ana  feeUng  prove 
That  youth  was  made  alone  tor  love. 
And  when  doth  life  such  gindnfiss  briaa 
As  In  the  young  heart's  lovely  s|iriiig  V 
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